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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


JANUARY-JUNE 1933 



CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

JANUARY 1933 

interviewed regarding 
;turc was still incora- 
Hoarc was in earnest about 

Federation and that it was d'i=a^'recd ^dth°°C4overn 

introduced without central responsibility. Ue aj^a^rec Go7ernor-C4eneral 

proposals regarding ‘defence and re=erva on- p by sayin- that the 

concerning credit _ and financial staomey. ^ appear to be closed.— Sir 

chapter of negotiation for further ,i„ jg b" distinctly progressive.— Mr. 

Mirza Ismail thought Government s ^tim^^^ Zafarnllah Khan said that the 
Liaqat Hyat Khan was couiple^ely -atut^. • ^ definite shape.— Mr, 

nictnre of an All-India Federation was now gglbar 

Ghuznavi complimented ^ ‘kofmed likely when he left India. He 

thought that more had been -e.-urcd _thao_^-.-tn^.^^^__^^ 




msapprovai um. uivi ..w. iiin rnnfcrence. — Mr. A. Eamaswami 

^ Stfirihi-lpSt. on .bo do^» 0. 

British Press on R, T. C ^^=“pJ5ldg*'”re^°Lw^'rn'‘eSenth^^^^ 

S'S Eoff 

over detail need arouse any apprehensio. • _ . • asjaranccs, had closed leaving cyp 
Conference, added the paper, despite o (.“y chronicle'’ said that ^e 
Indian Moderates dpublCul and l^^eed the good faith of the British 

dull and rather laborious detail wor^ha, platen tne^k^ ^be Conference 

Government beyond all reasonable doubt. dh. businesslike, conciliatory and 
sessions has been eminently £«<;=e==faj. U was^^o^^ ^^^tical leadership m 
realistic and had done muen for P -“.,y jj. hypocrisy and asked, ‘with the 
England.-" 27ie Horning Post': army as a reserved service, 

biggest political party in India in goa gntrast India with self-government ? 

how can British Ministers pretend that they entru.r x 

2nd. Bombaifs Civil following the arrest of 

the inauguration of the Civil Disobed ^bows that 4,355 persons have been 

Mahatma Gtandhi on Congress demonstrations, and o2 war 

arrested in the city in number of arrests were in connection wi& 

councils^ have been jailed. The co^e'tio^ with picketing at go d 

gold export'. 300 voluniee.^ ibc Mint Picketing at foreign druggists 

export shops and picketing banks a ^rVest of 175 and 179 respectively, 

shops and foreign cloth ^kops account. j.'.' pje 13 S including 13 merchants. 

The^rres-. in connection. with the at the Secretariat, court 

Conk'r<~s acrivitics relating to j”|P «.,u p.iiig resulted in the arrest of 

demons r oions and the raid 

201 per- Tha National Gandhi arrested under the Ordin- 

neariy 10) o-sons. Four kindred and forty-six we e ^ banks 

nanc'. K-. oO.COD b longing to the Congress tunUs we ^be amounts 

by ih' Gxv. r.iment. Fines were imposed ^[ 0 ,. paid by Mr. Bhulabhai 

realisb-d s ) far total R'. l,83.(pi, the largte - lOOOO! Sj. Mulraj Kursondas 

J. D«a% ex- Advocate General ^I,k^ kad to pay Ks 1U,«A ^b^ iepree Press Journal 
Pvs. 5.COD and Surji Yallabdas Ef. 1,000. “early Es. 30,000 so far, seven 

that forfeited its security and has pait^^^^ deposit security 

Other printing presses and neYspap-*s » TTrolndino* furniture and movable prop- 
and one press was seized by tue police. E . °f b g imposed, the police have 
ties of convicted Congressmen seiz-^l m ^ hun^dreds of uniform and 

also seized two motor cars, cyclostyle machines, cycies, 

1 
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cash amounting to neatly Rs. 2,000 and cartloads of ^ngtess }*‘eratnre. In the 
first four days in January 1933 the arrests in connection with Congress activities 
are nearly 40. 

4lh. Prof. Kripalaiii arrested : — Prof. J. B. Kripalani was arrested under ^e 
Criminal Law Amendment Actandwas sentenced on 13th Janua^ to five months 
rigorous imprisonment at Patna, under Section 17 (1), Criminal Law Amend. Act. 

Mahatmas Moving Appeal : Solution for G-arutayur DeadlocJ: In a moving 
appeal to Sanatanists for improving the lot of Harijans, Mahatma Gandhi said. 
“I have no other end to serve than to see Sanatan Dharma revivified and lived m 
its reality in the lives of millions who .at present seem to me to deny u. 
Folio iving the established precedent with but slight variation, he suggested that 
Harijans “should be always allowed, but only for certain hoars in the day as 
solution for the Gnruvayur deadlock. 


“Gandhi Bay’’ Arrests in Bombay The anniversary of the incarcer.ation of 
Mahatma Gandhi w.as observed at Ahmedabad, Bombay, Allahabad, Delhi and 
Jnbbnlpore, leading to a number of arrests by the police.— In Bombay mthis 
■^ers used to disperse n large crowd. A Congress demonstration^ held nt 
Chowpathy to observe the 12th Gandhi Incarcer.ation D.iy cnlminated in 
13 persons being arrested, and seven others being injnred. The arrested persons 
inclnded Mr. M. R. Mnsani. a young P.ar3i barrister and three members of the 
52nd Emergency Council of Bombay. The din created by vociferous cheering and 
shouting of slogans by the demonstrators w.as followed by police charges on the 
crowds. Flourishing their lathies, police officers chased aw.ay the crowds to con- 
siderable distances, and seven persons injured during these charges were tre.ated 
at the Congress Free Hospital and the Free Emergency Hospital. There were also 
a few cases of stone-throwing at the police by the hooligan element in the 
crowd. A similar demonstration held at P.arel resulted in the arrest of 13 persons, 
bringing the total number of arrests to 26. 


5th. Communal Trouble in Alicar Slate : — The situation in Alw.ar State is troubled 
owing to the agitation set up by Meos or Muslim farmers. They were reported to 
have attacked some towns and’ committed robberies. The police being helpless, 
the military was sent to keep the pe.ace. Incendiarism and looting were reported 
to be rampant in Tatijir.a, Govindgarh and Ramg.irh. The authorities felt some 
difficulty in finding nd»qaate forces to cope with the situation. It was estimated that 
the rebels numbered eighty to ninety-thousand. The military were forced to open 
fire on a crowd of Jleos in the vicinity of Govindgarh, when sever.al thous.ands 
of Jleos tried to rescue captured rebels by force. Bitches of soldiers of fifteen 
each marched in villages in the disturbed areas restoring confidence among 
the people. The insurgent Mcos, however, dispersed into the jungles and 
inaccessible hills, avoiding clashes with British forces. A small fresh contin- 
gent of cavalry and infantry subsequently arrived from Delhi and proceeded 
to Ramgarh. Only loyalist Meos came to the capital to record their loyalty, but 
the rtbels, who formed the majority, held themselves out demanding the 
appointment of an independent committee of enquiry under the chairmanship of a 
British Officer. 


Alicar recoil exploited by British Diehard Press : The Alwar revolt was 
exploited by the British diehard organs as a further proof of India’s unfitness for 
bwnraj. “The Daifp J/aiT’_ particularly spl.ishcd he.idlines about British troops 
being the only barriers against a state of anarchy. Some moderate journals also 
wroto dubiously about the danger of communal repercussions in British India 
resulting from the present troubles. 


eih. Bahn Bajendra ^asad arrested :-Babn Rojendra Prasad, Acting President of 
the Indian National Congress, was arrested at Bankipore .Tail gate where he came 

andrf to cnstody’\'lu I9th Januav?" 

P T-, V.armn, Gnjerafs 59th. Congress '-Dictator ’ 

150 undrr TL rrim';nal'°T ngorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 

i JJ under the Cnminal Lnw Aracndraent Act, The :iccTi?ed on 3rd Jamiarv 

Cantonment that there would bo a meeting at Shanwar JVad^ 
on the next day and ho was arrested while reading a speech at the meeting. 
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7tB. Arrest of Mr. Pyarelal Mr. Pyarelal, Gandhiji’s Secretary, was arrested 

under the Special Powers Act at “Mani Bhavan/ by the Bombay C. L D. The 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay sentenced * Mr. Pyarelal, and Messrs, 
P. R. Barucha and K. B. Barncha, Barristers, on the 12th January, to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200 each, in default to undergo im- 
prisonment for further period of three mouths, for managing the operations of an 
unlawful body. They were also sentenced to sis months rigorous imprisonment 
and to a fine of lOO each. 

9th. Liberal Leaders' Momentous Statement on Arrival Home '. — Sir Tej B.ahadur 
S.apru and Mr. M. E. Jayabarin a Joint statement summarised the main achievement 
of the E. T. Conference. They said ; “Despite many moments of grave anxiety during 
the progress of our discussions in London and the fact that there are still loose 
ends to tie up. the general atmosphere as our work developed became one of 
increasing friendliness and mulnal understanding. Even where agreement was 
not reached, there was obvious desire to appreciate each other's points of view. 
In fairness to the Secretary of State we are bound to say that he showed a keen 
sense of the necessity for a speedy solution of the constitutional problem and a 
real appreciation of Indian demand for responsibility at the centre. For this and 
other reasons it is that we urge that it is all the more necessary that Indian 
opinion should direct itself closely to concrete elements of the entire problem and 
our resources should be consolidated in order to en.able that opinion effectively to 
assert itself at ail subsequent stages. We do not disguise from ourselves the pro- 
b.ability of strong opposition from certain reactionary circles in England and 
India, but we are confident that if our countrymen organise the full forces of 
public opinion upon a coustrnctive plan for the achievement of a satisfactory and 
workable constitution success will be within our grasp“. Sir Tej B.ahadur Sapru 
and, Mr. Jayakar briefly referred to the essential features of their scheme embodied 
in their memorandum in London and reiterated that neither because of the possible 
difficulty connected with the establishment of the Reserve Bank nor in the 
unlikely event of the States making any delay, should the functioning of the 
Responsible Government at the Centre be postponed beyond 1935. They add that 
although oar demand that the date should be fi.ved in the Act of Parliament for 
the establishment of Federation has not been met, we do not look xrpon this 
issue as closed. 

llth. Protest against the Poona Pact in Bengal : — A largely attended and repre- 
sentative conference of Beng.d Hindus was held at Calcutta," under the auspices 
of the British Indian .Association, Sir B. B. Ghosh presiding, to protest against 
the Poona Pact, which the resolution inter alia stated was arrived at without 
consulting the Hindus of Bengal and without any knowledge of or consideration 
for the social and politic.al conditions in the Provinces. The' resolution pointed 
out that the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes was out of all 
proportion to the real needs of tlie Province. The Conference requested the 
Premier to cancel his acceptance of the arrangement as far as Bengal was 
concerned. 

ISth. Big Luel-notc Eaund-up: 42 Congressmen arrested : — Aminudoula Park, the 
heart of Lucknow City was the scene of great excitement when over 43 prominent 
Congress workers of these provinces were arrested in a private building while 
holding a special meeting of the H. P. Provincial Congress Committee convened 
for to-dsy, and which was joined by Congress 'dictators' representing all districts 
of IJ. P". The sitting commenced ■punctually at 3 p. m., Doctor Murarilal pre- 
sidiug. and adopted several resolutions. 3S Congress ‘dictators’ including two 
ladies, were in attendance. The police who got scent of the programme remained 
watchful throughout the day. The Congress people after completing the delibera- 
tions of meetieg hoisted the nation.al flag over the building where they had held 
their meeting and began addressing a gathering which had collected in large 
numbers. The Police thereupon rushed to the scene of the occurrence, and enter^ 
the second storey where they arrested them all. 

“BMaiora'’ day Celebration Sequel at CaJeuffa :—Fortyone persons described 
as dictators of District and Sub-divisional Co gress Committees were .arrested in 
connection it was stated with the celebration of •'Dictators’ Day.” It appeared that 
a conference was proceeding at Mahisbathan near the Salt Lakes, seven miles off 
the city, to observe the day in the evening when the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
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Barasat, appeared with a pose of police, declared the assembly nnlawM and 
effected the arrests. 

16th. The ilcarut Conspiracy Case Judgment Yorke, Sessions Judge deliver^ 

judgment to-day in the Meerut Conspiracy Case convicting all but three accused. 
All” the accused were present in the Court escept Kishorilal Ghosh who was 
lying ill in Calcutta and Thengdi who died a few months back. Elaborate pohcc 
arrangements had been made and all people entering the court compound were 
searched. The District Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police and the SupeM- 
tendent of Meerut Jail were present in court besides a few others including _ three 
local lawyers. The “communist” accused entered the court compound singing 
the usual workers’ songs. Ladies were not allowed in the court. The Judge delivered 
the judgment convicting and sentencing the following persons Muzaffar Ahmed— 
transportation for life. Dange. Spratt, Ghatc. Joglekar and Kimbkar— transportation 
for twelve years each. Bradley. Mirajkat .and Usmani— transportation for ten 
years each. Shansingh, Joshi, Majid, and Goswarai — transportation for seven years 
eacL Ajodhya Prasad Adhikari. P . C. Joshi and Desai- -transportation for five 
years each. Chakravarti, Basak, Hutchinson, Mittra, Jbabw.ala and S.aigal — four 
years’ rigorous imprisonment each. Shamsul Huda, Alve. Easle, Gaurishank.ar and 
Kadam — three years’ rigorous imprisonment each. The following persons were 
acquitted Kishorilal Ghosh, Shibnath Banerjee and B. K. Blukherjce. 
It will be remembered that on the complaint filed by Mr. Harton. Deputy Ins- 
pector Genenal of Police, 32 persons had been arrested from difl'orent parts of the 
country on March 20, 1923. The allegations against them were that ihry were 
members of a conspiracy to deprive flis Majesty the King Empero'- o' bis s'nvcrc-i- 
gnty of British India within the meaning of Section 121A, I. P. < ' Th- 'rial be- 
fore Mr. Milner White lasted for ten months. With the ■ f Dbaram- 

bir Singh all the accused were committed to the S<=ssions and 'l- Ynrfce, 

Additional S«sions Judge took up the ca=e in Januhrv 19" i ' • d.vered 

judgment which covered about 67G closely prinr/'d fool’--' --!, - n . t was 

said that it took full five months to write the judgment on fi; - • ''-h nas 

considered to be the biggest trial in this conn'ry From tb- p ni . ■ - ; i.istori- 

cal points of view, the Meerut trial stand* ttn’sque I's alhgcl .. 'ioii with 
fjoviet Russia made it the cynosure of the -yes nt the who'e ui-riil. T)-.' inquiry 

and trial together covered a period of 3’ year? and 10 n-,oi,th=. It? printed 

record covers about 10,(X’3 pages. About 637 witnesFts were esamiu d and 3361 
exhibits were filed. In addition to what it cost to the defence, the Government 
had to spend over 16 lakhs of rupees in conducting the prosecution. 


19th. Bombay Liberals urge release of Political lrisonersi—‘^The signatories arc 
strongly of opinion that in order to scenre a ’,K-aceful atmosphere for considera- 
tion of the reform proposals on their merits it ’is essential that .all pwlitical 
prisoners should be immediately released aud that they arc not without hope that 
such action may result in harmony and co-operation.” — ^Thus ended a 


Elalcment issued bv 


Chimanlal Sctalvad ou behalf 


conference held over tho week-end by leading Bombay citizens of Liberal persua- 
sion. The conference held three sittings and thoroughly considered the proposals 
made by Sir Samuel Hoarc at the Bound Table Conference. The statement 


Molihab A. p. Shroff, Sir M. Visweswarav.-u Sir Chunilal Mehta, Sir Lnlubhai 
SamaldM MaAurndas Vassanji, H. M. Mehta, 3Ieycr Xassim. K. Katarajan, 
.1. K. Mehta, B. P. Masnni, M. D. Giider. D. G. Dalvi and B. X. Gokhale. 


IK'rt M 1 Probable diuicuUies iu the way of Gdrernmeat according: er 


no legislation would be rcqnirt-d. I would myself rcg.ard St.atc infarferenM “ in’ 
religious matters as an intolerable nuisance. But i?re legislation bcc^me^ an 
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imperative necessity in order to remove the legal obstruction and based as it 
will be on popular will, as far as I can see, there can be no question of clash 
between parties representing rival opinions. 

22nd. MchatiKC spcaf:s on Gtirufai/ur Qt:esiiG72 : — ‘‘If a systematic referendum is 
again taken on the Gnrnv.aynr question and if the Zamorin p.arficipales in it 
and accepts whatever result conies out, I shall consider my vow fulfilled”, wrote 
Mahatma Gandhi is reply to the questions sent to him by Mr. Eanchchoddas 
Patvari. es-Dewan of the Morvi State, who recently interviewed him in the 
Yeravada Jail. Mahrdma Gandhi proceeds ; “Pamphlets describing who were 
entitled to vote were freely distributed and people were relied upon for their 
honesty of faith. It is not wholly impossible that those who were engaged in 
taking the Keferendum exploited my vow to fast unto death. I, however, have not 
come to know that the vow is being exploited for conducting an agitation in 
favour of the Temple-Entry Bill. I do not consider inter-communal dinners and 
marriages as a part of the programme of removal of nntouchability. though I see 
nothing wrong in all classes of people silling tcgeiher to take food prepared 
according to the hygienic principles and served in scpiirate dishes, and 1 welcome 
marriages between suitable parties if their condnet is pnre and their ultimate goal 
is self-respect. I have visited temples so often during my travels that I cannot 
E.ay how often I have visited them. I had no right to conTribnte anything to tem- 
ples from the funds collected by me. “I cannot be satisfiid with separate temples 
for Gntonchables, as I do not recognise a class of untouchables. Those untouchables 
who_ observe rules of cleanliness should have the right of temple entry. I consi- 
der it easier to ensure that observance of rules of cleanliness by untouchables than 
by other Hindus. A Large section of depressed classis have not authorised me to 
agifate for securing right of tempic-entry for them, but I want other Hindus to 
do their duly. I cannot, without committing a breach of the pledge given to the 
Government, answer the question, why I having launched the Nou-Co-operation 
Movement, seek the help of the Viceroy on sneh a question.'- 

23rd. Ficrrot/ Be fuses Sarclior. to Tanplc-E?ifri/ Bill: — Lord Willingdon refused 
sanction to Dr. Snbbaroyan’s Temple-Entry Sill in the Madras Council, bnt His 
Excellency permitted the intrednetion. in the Legislative Assembly, of Mr. Banga 
Iyer’s tTntonchability Abolition Bill. The Government emphasised the need of ascer- 
lainment of Hindu opinion before they fGovernment) could decide what attitude to 
adopt. The announcement further stated that the Governor-General and the Go- 
vernment of India desired to make it plain that it was cssenti.al that consideration 
of .any sneh measure should not proceed nnless the proposals were subjected to the 
fullest examination in all their aspects not merely in the Legislature bnt also out- 
side it by all who would be afl'cctc-d by them. This condition can only be satisfied 
if the Bil! is circulated in the widest manner for the purpose of electing public 
opinion. It must also be understood that the grant of sanction to the introduc- 
tion in the Central Legislature. Bills relating to temple entry do not commit the 
Government in any way to the acceptance or support of the principles contained 
therein. 

24lb. Mahatmaji on Ticcroy^s Decision ; — The Viceregal sanction would have in all 
probability successfully prevented the fast over Gnrnvaynr. But the Government 
of India had willed otherwise. I must fry to trace the h.and of God in it. He 
wants to try me through and through, said Mahatma Gandhi iu a statement 
regarding the decision of the Viceroy about Temple Entry Bills. The sanction 
given to the All-India Bill, added Mahatmaji, was an unintentional challenge to Hin- 
duism and the reformer. Hinduism will take care of itself if the reformer will 
be true to himself. Thus considered the Government of India's decision must bo 
regarded as God-send. It clears the issue. It makes it for India and the world 
to understand the tremendous importance of the moral struggle now going on in 
India. Continuing. G.andhiji said; “But whatever the Sanafanists may decide the 
movement for Temple Entry now broadens from Gnrnvaynr iu the extreme south 
to Hardwar in the north and my fast, though it rercains further postponed, 
depends not now upon Guruvayut only but extends automatically to temples in 
general.” 

2GtIi. Independence Day Arrests As a sequel to the ‘‘Independence Day” celebra- 
tions a number of arrests were made all over the country. — ^At Calcutta a proces- 
sion of 200 volunteers including 40 women was arrested while marching to maidan 
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iQ hold demonstrations, A dozen youths were arrested for attempting to 
Congress flag on the Central office of the Calcutta Corporation. — At Patna Mr. 
A. N. Sineha, the Provincial Congress. “Dictator", Mrs. Eajendra Prasad and 
four other ladies were arrested for leading a procession. Several volunteers 
were also arrested for attempting to hoist national flag on the_ High Ctmrt.— belli 
Govindas was arrested at Jubbulpore for leading a procession.— In Bombay, a 
crowd of demonstrators at Chowpatty were dispersed by a mild lathi cnfwge 
and five arrests were efiected. — Mr. Ohottabhai Desai, President of the IwmMy 
“War Council”, was sentenced to one year’s rigorous and a fine of Ks. 150. bix 
volunteers who were arrested along with the President were sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment varying from six months to three months. Mr. Anugrana 
Narayan Singha, described as the Behar Provincial Congress “Dictator , and 
Chandrabathi Devi, District Congress “Dictator”, who were arrested to-day, 
were sentenced, on Ist February, under Section 17 (2) Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act to fifteen months’ rigorous imprisonment each, while nineteen others 
including two ladies, were sentenced under Section 17 (1) of the Act to four 
months’Jrigorous imprisonment each. — Forty-nine persons, including two women, 
who were arrested to-day in Calcutta in diflerent batches on charges of leading 
an unlawful procession and being members of an unlawful assembly, were sen- 
tenced on ist Febru.ary by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to three months 
rigorous imprisonment each. The convicted persons included Mr. K. P. Chntter- 
jee, Education Officer, Calcutta Corporation, and Doctor Indranarayan Sen- 
Gupta. 


Civil Disohcdicnee Prisoners: An Official Analysis ; — Official figures regarding 
communal character of the Civil Disobedience prisoners show that in the case 
of Ajraere Mewara, out of a total of 260 Congress prisoners senteneed up to the 
end of September, 267 were Hindus. In Assam ont of 887 Civil Disobedience 
prisoners in the Sylhot Jail 866 were Hindus and 21 Muslims. In Bengal of 
2,957 prisoners at the end of October, 33 were Mahomedans and the rest Hindus. 
In Bihar and Orissa 99 per cc.nt of the prisoners in the Patna and Cuttack jails 
are reported to be Hindus and 55 per cent of them illiter.ate. In the Ccntr.al Pro- 
vinces out of Civil Disobedience prisoners all except 24 were Hindus. In Coorg 
all the prisoners were Hindus with no visible means of subsistence. In Delhi 
91 per cent, were Hindus. In Madras of 90-1 Congress prisoners in the Ibij.ah- 
Mundry, Trichinopoly and Cann.anore jails 892 were Hindus, 6 Muslims and 6 
Christians. In the Punjab, in the Central Jail at Multan 89 per cent, were 
Hindus and Sikhs and Muslims 10 and 3 per cent respectively. In the old 
Central Jail 94 per cent, were Hindus and 9 per cent, other communities. lu 
the United Provinces the percentage in the four jails of llindus was as follows : 
Lucknow Camp .Tail 99 per cent., Lucknow District Jail 93 per cent., Fyzabad 
District Jail 96 per cent, and Bareilly District Jail cent, per cent. 

Katrax on uomen's franchise : — Begum Shah Nawaz in a letter 
‘ Times’ pre.scnfing the case of women in the new Indian constitnlion, 
urged direct representation for women and that they should be represented on 
Ino Central Upper Chamber. She .asked for the unconditional recognition of cqua- 
lity between sexes as a Fundamental Right and also that women members of the 
Douse m Cornmons Bhonld_ have a place on the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
IJegnm u,hah Jsawaz added it was essential that there should bedifferential qualifica- 
I j order at least to enfranchise the number of women recommen- 
ded by the Iranchisc Committee. 

31tt. Lancashire s threat to Intfia The contention that the Indian cotton duties 
on Dancashirc goods are unjustifiably high is expressed in the annual report of the 
iuanimcslcr Chamber of Commerce. Tb report says that it appears that British 
ana Indian Governments have taken undue advantage of the restr.aint shown by 
, allowed thc alliancc of Indian millowncrs with the Congress to 
F^ich disregarded other legitimate interests. If that is 
inU ^„ii future, Lanc.ashire will be forced to UEe;a political weapon 

"^“‘uuicntary representatives for action to redress the situation of 
obvious ineqnity. 


Pr°P^ 9 anda in England iraMembers of Parliament have lately been 
rweiving a number of letters from their constituents urging them to oppose the 
Indian policy of the Government, to support the views of Mr. Churchill, to re- 
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fuse respoadbility at the Centre till Provincial autonomy has had a fair trial, and 
to limit Frovincii autonomy (said a ‘‘Times’* report). The similarity: of many of 
these communications led to the discovery of their common origin in a circu- 
lar issued by the Executive Committee of the Indian Empire Society to its mem- 
bers. requesting them to induce electors to write letters to the members of 
Parhameat in the above strain. They also appended to the circular model letters. 

“No cis'onom’j for Bengal''-. European Associalion Decision : — Provincial autono- 
my, so for as Bengal was concemeo, should be withheld in toto until such time 
as its inauguration could take place with safety, was the observation made by 
ilr. H. <5arey ITorgan, Chairman of the Calcutta Branch of the European As*- 
sociation, in the coarse of his speech at the annual meeting of the Branch at 
Calcutta. The views of this Branch had been approved, he said, by the other 
branches of the Association and he added t^t representation had been made to 
His Majesty’s Government. 

Bengal Garemor on the coming Reforms: — H. E. Sir John Anderson, ad- 
dressing the European Association at Calcntta, said that he deprecated too much 
the cry of “Breakers Ahead*’ and added that responsibility had a sobering and 
steadying effect. His Excellency supported central responsibility and absolnte 
autonomy for provinces. Leaving aside conditions of emergency, His Excellency 
said that responsible government was not really compatible with ontside control. 
Eegarding the question of law and order in fiengal. Sir J. Anderson said that 
the time had not come to pronounce the final jndgment but His Excellency 
hoped that the province might not be singled out for special treatment when fall 
self-government was being conferred on other provinces of India. 

FEBRUARY 1933 

1st. Tiie Viceroy’s Address folks Assembly ‘’There is no tarrying on the road of 
constitutional advance. Steadily and surely the march to Federation proceeds. 
In spite of themselves, the leaders of the Civil Disobedience movement will, I feci 
convinced, be caught up in the living forces of constructive politics, which the 
near approach of the new Constitution is releasing on all sides.” — Thus observed 
His Excellency Lord WiUingdon io the course of his address to the members of 
the Assembly.* Eegarding the Joint Select Committee procedure. His Excellency 
said that the Secretary of State would shortly announce the lines to be followed 
after the publication of the AYhite Paper. The Viceroy was confident that repre- 
sentatives of the Indian legislatures woald be amongthose invited for consulta- 
tion. As regards the situation in the country. His Excellency was glad that the 
Government’s policy of not relaxing the measures against Civil Disobedience had 
commended itself to an ever-increasing number of moderates and he assured the 
House that these measures would be in force only during the transitional stage. 

Serda Act Conference The-Sarda Act Conference was held at Delhi under 
the presidency of Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, the author of the Act. A 
resolution was unanimously passed asking the Government to take steps (o amend 
the law so as to preven t child marriages from being p^formed in contravention 
of the Act. The resolution added, that in order to give the country the full 
benefit of it the Child Marriage Eestraint Act should he so amended as to give 
power to District Magistrates to issue injunctions stopping the performcnce of 
marriages which contravened the provisions of the Act. 

2ni3. Delhi “Conspiracy/’ Case dropped : — The Government of India announced 
abandonment of the Delhi (jOnspiracy Case after 21 month’ trial. The total annual cost 
of the trial was about Es. 3,50,000. The Government of India came to the 
conclnsioa that the special procedure which was adopted to expedite the trial had 
failed to secure that object and so the conspiracy case was not to be pursued. 
Some of the accused, however, who were alleged to have committed serious overt 
acts would be placed for trial under the ordinary procedure. Two would be 
detained under Emulation III of ISIS. 

3rd. Mrs. Gandhi Arresied : — ^Mrs. Kiistnribhai Gandhi and six other women were 
arrested in the village of Ras in Borsad taluka, when they along with a hundred 
local women went in procession shouting slo^ns. The arrested persons were 
taken to Borsad for trial. Mrs. Gandhi was sentenced on the Sth under Section 
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17 (1) of tlie Criminal Litt Amendtaent Act to sis months' imprisoamont and to 
pay a fine of E=. 50D or in default, to undergo sis rreefcs' farther imprisonment. 
Sis other ladies jrho rrere arrested along Trith 'Irs. Gandhi were sentenced 
under Section (2) to eighteen months’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of Es. 
203 or in default to undergo sis months’ further imprisonment. 

4lh. Sir S. Eozrc on Vis Indian Qiissiioni — In the course of letter to his constituents, 
rerien-ing the Indian prob'.em.. Sir Samuel Hoire said : ‘‘We have no intention 
of abdicating responsibilities and rre certainly shall not report the Irish precedent. 
TVhile Tre are prepared to support the cause of Indian self-gorernment are are 
certainly not going to saerifice British or Imperial interests". 

5tb. Eoarers Ecvis'c of Iivlicn Situation : — Matnng a statement in the Commons on 
the position in India Sir Simnel Hoare said that, during January, there arere 
occasional outbnrsts of Congress activity accompanied by minor distnrbanoes but 
the sitnation continned to be avell in hand. 14.515 vrere imprisoned for political 
ofTences at the end of December compared to 17,145 at the end of Xovembcr. 
The interest of many Congress vrorkers vras diverted to Mr. Gandhi’s campaign 
against UntouchabiCty, 


etb 


I. Ban on Ailahaiad ITesHnj : — ^A public meeting in Allahabad in connection Tvith 
the anniversary of Pandit Matilal tvhich vras to have been presided over by Sir 
Tcj Bahadur Saprn. avas prohibited bv the District Marislrate of Allahabad. In 
the course of a statement to the Prss regarding the ban, Sir Tei Bahadur said 
that the pislriet Magistrat-a might have been more considerate and made a refer- 
ence to the convenors of the_ meeting who were politicians of difiereat schools, 
even though Gongressmea might join it He added that actions of such chnrac- 
ter only tended to Mnse unnecessary and avoidable irrifatioa and annovance to 
public sentiment He concludes by saying that ’fit is time it was realised that 
^ere is^ limit to es^peration of pnblic feeling on a question of this character’. 



Magistrate may pass in fnture. 

1 rchass :-In the Assembly S'lr Harrv Haig v.ts bom- 

Inrdrf with a sericsof qnesiiens relating to the release of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
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.■lasani, .dr. J. K. JJ.ahta. Prof-essor D 
pa=sed, esnressing dissalisfaction with th- E 
from Ibc_<ld!b;-ra;i3n3 of the Tnird Eouad 3 
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txcatvaent ^rhich nnjastifiable. The qaestion of tninsforrinp: him therefore did 
jlot arise. There arc eight State prisoners from Bengal confined in the Jails of 
the Madras Presidency and the Horae Member said that he n’as not preparc<l to 
girTT detailed information p.bont them bnt said that the general state of health of 
ihose prisoners was satisfactory. Sir Harry Haig informed the Uonse that the 
Oovemment had accepted the general principle that prisoners convicied of terrorist 
crimes shonld bo liable to be sent to the Andamans. 

9lb. Arrests and Convictions : — S-eth Damodar Das, described as the “Dictatoi" 
JJ. P. Congress Committee rras sentenced at Bareilly to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment and to pay a fine of 50 rapees. tirimati Vidya Bati, “dictator’’, 
Allahabad and another woman were sentenced to sis months’ rigorpns imprisoa- 
rnen^ and to pay a fine of R'^. 15 each under the Crimin:d Law Amendment 
Act- in connection with the Congress procession at Bareilly on the I2lh of 
J.anuary last. — Seth Gorindas who was arrested on 2Cth January in connection 
with the Independence Day celebrations was sentenced on the 9th February to one 
year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 2003 in default to three months’ 
additional imprisonment. — Mr. Debipr.isad Sbnbla who was also .arrested with 
him was awarded sls months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. ICO in 
default to one-and-a-half montlis’ farther imprisonment. 

13th. Gondilion of GnivUiiji's Release : Sir Samuel’s Slatcrrxnt In, Gommons : — 
Replying to Mr. Thomas Williams. Sir Samuel Hoare announced that there 
could be no qaestiou of Me. Gandhi or oth-w Civil Disob’ lienee prisoners being 
released until Government hid convincing reasons to believe tliat their release 
would not be foHowal by a revival of civil disobedience. Mr. Thomas Williams 
asked whether Sir Samuel Hoare expected to get the maximum results from 
the Round Table Conference when the official le.aders of Indian thought were 
fli ^ prison. Sir Samuel Hoare replied that there would be numerous represen- 
tatives of Indian thought at any present or future discussion. Mr. Williams 
asked: Was it not likely that Indians would bo more ready to welcome the 
progress that had been made if their Headers were rcle.i.=ed. Sir Samuel Hoare 
replied that it was a very complicated question to which an answer yes or no 
would be useless. 

EslahlisJtmcnl af Indian Medical Giuncil : Mr. Bajpai’s Bill in the Assem- 

t :— At the Asso.mbly Mr. G. S. Bajp.ai moved that the Bill to establish a 
dical Council in India and to provide for a maintenance of British Indian 
R^ister^ be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Law Member, Sir 
Frank Noyce, Dr. Dalai, ilr. AUhur Mo-ore, Sir Harising Goar, Sirdar Harabans 
Brar, Messrs. Gayapr.acad Singh, Mr. S. C. Mitra, Ennwar Haji Alikhan, Mr. 
Tamiakhan, Sir Abdulla Snhrawardy, Messrs. Ramfcrishna Rcdcli, Anfcles.aria 
and the mover. He was cheered at the conclnsion of his twenty minutes’ speech 
whe-n he sought the co-operation of the House to remove any irnpcrfecticns. 
He emphasised that licentiates should be e.xclnded from the scope of the raea- 
. sure in accordance with the opinion of a majority of the provincial governments. 
14th. Arrests and Conviclions : — Frayag Dutt and twelve others were sentenced at 
Lucknow to one year’s rigorous Imprisonment each under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act on a charge of participating in activities in furtherance of the 
Congress movement. They were arrested whon'^attempting to open nu office of 
the District Congress Committee nttAminabad — At Calcutta, six persons were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous each by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
for leading a procession in Clive Street and for being members of an unlawful 
Association. 

15th. Release of Gandhiji and Political Prisoners : Dehalo in Assernhj!/ — In the 
Assembly there was a resolntion on the agenda by Mr. Ranga lyej for no- 
mination of representatives of the House to inteiwiew Mahatma Gandhi in jai! 
with a view to faring about his release and that of his followers. When the Deputy 
President called on Mr. Iver to move it, the latter made a statement yielding 
place to Mr. Maswood Ahmed to move his resolntion on the same snbject. The 
resolution asked for the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti KifayatnIIah aqd 
other political prisoners to secure their co-operation in the future of jconstilnti’on- 
maMng. 

16th, Chiltajong Armo'.inj Raid Ahsconlcr arrested :—S,ary a Sen, alleged leader of 
the First Armoury R-iid, for whose arrest a reward of Rs. lO.OJd h.ad been dc- 

2 
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dared by the Government, and Brajendra Nath Das._ another ab=Mnder, jvere 
arrested at Gairata, 5 miles from Patiya io Chittagong District. Details ^ailable 
reoarding the arrest showed that the arrest was effected after a sharp ngiu between 
the absconders and the police. No casualty was, however, reported. ‘-95’ 
was regarded as the principal absconder in the Chittagong Armoury Kaid case, 
had been missing since 1930. 

17th. Anii-comnmnal League ; — In order to give pr.aclicaj shape _ to Dr. Mahom^ 
Alam's idea of forming an Anti-Communal I/cague having for its object the eraui- 
cation of comraunalism in every shape or form, prominent citizens of Lahore, 
representing various communities and interests, met by invitation at Dr. Alam s 
residence. Prominent among those present were Dr. Ajam, Ijala Dunichaud. 
Lala Shamlal, Advocate, Prof. Abdul Llajid, Mr. Haridatta Sharma, Sardar 
Manga! Singh, Prof. Enchiram Sahney, Mr. Hira Singh, Dr. Datta, Sardar 
Gopal Singh, and Mr. Balliaram, Secretary Y. M. C. A., Lahore. The League’s aims 
would be to devise ways and means to bring Indians of all classes and (immuni- 
ties closer together to promote the common interest. The League’s activities would 
be at first in the Punjab but it was hoped to make it an All-India organis.ation. 

20lh. L'cxl Congress al Calcutta : — Mr. M.S. Aney, Acting President of the Congress 
announced that the next session of the Indian National Congress would meet at 
Calcutta on the 31st hlarch and 1st April. Four provinces had pressed their 
invitations but the invitation from Bengal was accepted. 

22nd. Demand for release of politicals : — A well attended public meeting at Lahore 
urged the immediate release of al! political prisoners and declared that the re- 
form proposals as thw emerged from the Round Table Conferences _ wdre un- 
acceptable to the Indian people because they fell far short of the minimum de- 
mands of the country. Tbe meeting demanded that the new Constitution should 
include complete Provincial Autonomy and Central Responsibility subject to safe- 
guards in India’s interests regarding defence and foreign affairs, for a fixed tran- 
sitional period. 

23rd. Af". Subash'Bose sails for Europe : — Mr. Subash Chandra Bose sailed for 
Europe from Bomb.aj ito-day. Select friends and relatives were allowed to interview 
him.on board the stearaer'in the presence of police'oRicers. Regulation III order was 
not withdrawn till the steamer entered the ocean, ilr. Susil Bose, Mr. S. O. 
Bose’s elder brother, who is the manager of tbe Calico Mills, Ahmedabad, his 
nephew Mr. Amiya Bose, and Mr. Sunil Bose were the three relatives whom the 
Bombay Government permitted to interview Mr. Subasb Bose on board the steamer. 
Mr. Bose was going to Switzerland where he would be treateJ. Mr. Bose’s parents 
could not come as they were unwell. 

24tli. Women Magistrates in Bengal : — For the first time in Beng.al seventeen women 
were appointed as Presidency Magistrates empowered to sit with the stipendiary 
Presidency Magistrate in the Central Children Court, Calcutta. The appointments 
gazetted included the names of 10 Bengali women, two Muslims, .four Europeans 
and one Parsi. 


28ih. Dieharch' plea for modification of While Paper : — Controversy continued to 
rage among the Conservatives on the Indian policy. “lac Morning Post’’ said: 
The belief is that the Government will be compelled to take note of the alarm so 
generally expressed. It is expected that (he result will be considerable modifica- 
. yon of the Y hite Pap-er. \ large section of the Members of Parliament will 
mrM to an issue the growing demand for the free vote in the Commons"’. — Mr. 
Cadogan, Member of the House of Commons, in a speech in London, said that 
he was ‘opposed to any form of Responsible Government in the Centre unless it 
was made perfectly clear that the essential safeguards would accord with the 
appalling responsibility resting on the British shoulders for the welfare of the 
Indian people.’ —A resolution “that tbe Grand Council of (he Primrose Le.aguc 
views the question of Indian reforms with tbe gravest anxictv and whilst assur- 
I '■* support for reasonable progress in the' provinces it trusts 

that the Mhiie Paper will not indic.ate that the British Government at the Gcntrc 
will be abaudontrf until there is a definite proof of the success of Provincial 
fcclf-Govcrnmenl ’, was passed. 


Govrmncnf of India Budget for 
Finance Member of the Government 
.Assembly. The revised estimates for 


1933-34 ; — The Hon. Sir George Schnsfer, 
of India, introduced the Budget in the 
the current year close with a surplus of P.s, 
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217 lakhs, as against Rs. 215 lakhs acconling to the Budget estimate. The year 
V under Budget (1933-34) is expected to close with a surplus of 42 lakhs, the 
iraprorement being due to economies in Military and Civil Expenditure. _No 
mission in taxation is proposed owing to the uncertainty still continuing. Sir 
George Schuster made slight changes in duties on boots and shoes and 
. artificial silk. The noticeable change in taxation was the proposal to reimpqse the 
'stamp duty on cheques with effect from the 1st July. But this measure is_ in- 
tends to benefit the Provincial Governments exclusively at their request. 

Bengal Governor on need for proper atmosphere : — H. E. the Governor of Ben- 
gal addressing the Council said that it was not enough to meet force by force or 
to overbear lawlessness by asserting the majority and power of the law. An at- 
mosphere must, if possible, be created in which seeds of disorder would not readily 
germinate. 


MARCH 1S33 

1st Ban on Congress session : — Mr. S. C. Mitra put a series of short notice ques- 
tions in the Assembly relating to the Congress session. Sir Harry Haig, replying, 
said that though the' Congress had not been declared an unlawful Assdeiatiou, “it 
stands at the present moment for an unlawful movement, and its activities are 
directed towards an unlawful end, and that is the reason why its annual session 
cannot be permitted.” He also stated that the Government’s decision to ban the 
proposed session had the approval of the Secretary of St.ate. 

2nd. Congress and the While Puper:— Chaudhury Ehaliquzraman of Lucknow, 
an old Congreseman and acting President of All-India Moslem Nnlionnlist Party 
left, for Benares to consult Pundit Madau Mohan Malaviya. Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azul joined them at Ben.arcs. It was understood that the meeting was for the 
purpose of-eaiphasising the view of the Nationalist Muslim Parly, that the next 
session of the Congress should consider favourably the working of the new Cons- 
titution if it was accepfable to (he country, (hereby changing the present policy of 
Civil Disobedienca Mr. C. Rajagopalachafiar, when asked whether the Congress 
at C.alcutta was likely to consider the White Paper, replied that although he could 
not speak for the Congress personally he was of opinion that it could not con- 
sider the' White Paper so long as Mr. Gandhi and other Congressmen were in 
jail. 

3rd. Plea for a non-commiinal Partg : — An informal meeting of Ihe members of the 
Council of State and the Assembly w.as held at New Delhi in the Western Ho- 
tel to consider the desirability of forming an All-ludia organisation based on non- 
communal lines to work the new Constitution. The Kumar Raja of Venkatagiri 
was the prime mover with regard to this matter. 

Sth. Dissatisfaction tcith Reforms proposals : — A public meeting was held in the 
Mayo Halt. Allahabad, to consider the reforms proposals, under (ho presidency 
of Pundit Elirdayanath Kuuzru. The Pundit was of opinion that the proposals 
were not of such a character as to satisfy the people of Iiidi.s. He also pleaded 
for the release of all political prisoners in order to create an atmosphere of good- 
will. Mr. O. Y. Chintamoni characterised the present scheme as most unsatis- 
factory and one sided. Mr. Chintamani appe.aled to his countrymen to make jt 
difficult, if not utterly impossible, to palm ofT utterly unsatisfactory Reforms as if 
they were the Magna Charta of India.” A resolution was passed expressing 
dissatisfaction with the reform proposals and opining that a definite period 
must be fixed for nationalisation of the army. 

Tnc Moslem League : — A meeting of the Council of the All-lndin Muslim League 
was held at the Western Hotel, New Delhi, under the chairmanship of Mian 
Abdul Aziz, President of the _ AlWndia Moslem Lo.aguc. The_ question 
of the amalgamation of the All-India Muslim League with the All-India Muslim 
Conference was discussed. Sir Mahomed Yakub sponsored the resolution regard- 
ing amalgamation which was stoutly opposed by some. The meeting ended in 
utter confusion, some of the members iudiilging in a fight with sticks and chairs. 

Police raid “Congress camp” in Calcutta : — ^The police raided a house in Nim- 
tolaghat Street, Calcutta, described as a “Congress Gamp” organised under the 
auspices of the “AH-India Congress (Committee” in connection with Ihe session of 
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the Conp;rc 3 s on 31st March, and seized a cjxlosfyie machine and 200 copies of 
unauthorised leaflets. Two persons said to be cupaged in printing leaflets ATcre 
arrested. 

9lh. French Police Official shot at Mr. Quinn, PoIicc Commissioncr, French Chond' 
ernagore. was shot at by three armed Beng.ali youths. Mr. Quinn was taken to 
Chandernagore hospital where he died the next morning. It was stated that a party 
jo'f three armed Bengali youths were hiding in a honse and, on receiving informa- 
tion, Hr. Quinn ^ent to the Louse to make ciK]uiric5- TLc occupants of tue 
house tried to escape and were pursued by the commissioner and Eomo_ policemen. 
One of the pursued Bengalis turned and fired three shots at Mr. Quinn causing 
him serious injorics in the abdomen. A constable was also seriously injured. Of 
•the three Bengali youths, two escaped while the third was arrested. 

"Calcutta Congress’’ Reception Committee Banned : — ^Tlie Calcutta Gazette 
{Extr.aordin.aryl published the following notification of the Government of Bengal: 
“Whereas the Governor in Council is of opinion that the associaljon at present 
known by the name of the Eeception Committee of the Indian National Congress 
1933, has for its object interference with (he .administratiou of law and with the 
maintenance of law and order and that it constitutes a danger to the public 
peace ; Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 16 of -the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act. 19(B (XIV of 1908), as amended by the 
Devolution Act, 1920 (XXXVIII of 1920), the Governor in (Oonncil is pleased to 
declare the said association to bo unlawful. 

I2tb. Sentence on Mr. A, K.', Amin : — ^Mr. A. K. Amin, Barrisfer-at-Law, and 
thirteen others who were arrested as the result of a scries of raids by the Bom- 
bay 0. I. D. in connection with the printing of Congress Bulletins were con- 
victed. under Section (1) of the Crimin.al Law Amendment Act, and sentenced to 
six months' rigorous imprisonmeut. Twelve of the acoused, including Mr. Amin, 
Barrister, who were also charged under Section 17 (2) of the same Act, were 
sentenced tg two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

14th. Slates and Federation: — An informal conference which His Excellency the 
Viceroy had with the Princes was adjourned sine die. The object ’of convening 
the Conference W!i8_ to discuss with the Princes the question of allocation of scats 
in the Federal Legislature. Many of those present were said to have explained the 
difliculty of olTering their views without knowing whether the Indian States 
would join the Federation at all, while, of course, they were iu favour of the 
principle of Fcticratioo. Further, it w.as sUnted, until they knew what safeguards 
were provided in the proposed constitution for the Princes, it would be prcmn« 
turn for them to commit themselves on the question of allocation of scats. It 
was also felt that better results could be achieved after the publication of the 
White Paper. 

Bengal and the Poona _ Pact Mr. Jitcndralal Baunerjee moved in the Bengal 
Council his special motion of condennation of the Poona Pact relating to the 
rcprc-’cntation of the depressed classes iu the proviucial legislatures “which is 
unapplicable in the pcculi.ar circumstances of Bengal, is injurious to Bengali Hin- 
du interests and subversive of their solidarity”. The resolution added that as the 
Poona Pact docs not_ fulfil the conditions for a substitutc’d agreement laid down, 
in Para 4 of the Prime Minister’s Award he should revise and withdraw ncccp- 
taucc of the Pact so f.ar ns Bengal was concerned. Explaining the Governmeitl’s 
position, Mr. Prentice, Home Member, s.aid that the proiter Tine to take for the 
Hindus in Bengal was to get together and endeavour to lianimer out nu agreed 
Scheme which they could submit to the Premier. The motion of Mr. Banncrjcc 
w.as passed by the Council, 37 voting for and 27 against, the Government and- 
Europc-au block not taking part iu the voting. 

New President of the AssemUg Mr. Pv. K. Shnnmukham Chetti was 
clectea aa the Ircsulcnt of iLc Legislative Assembly. All llic parly leaders ioioed 
in Avelconnng the Deputy President's elevation lo the chair. 

IGlh. Congress Rcccnlion Commilke Declared Unlatcful The Ecceplioa Committee 
ot tile Indian i.ationa] Congress was declared an unlawful association by 
tbc Uovernor-m-Louncil in exercise ot the power conferred by section 1C, I.ndinn 
t-nniiiiat Law Arnciidmcnt Act, 1993, .as aiiiciided by the Devolution Act, 192Q, 
lu (lie opinion of the &oycmor-in-Council, the AB=oci.atioii bad for its object 
inlcTlcrcnco with tbc Administration of Diw and maintenance of law and orucr,. 
and It consiituicd n danger to the public peace. 
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17t!i. Ti:c White Paper Tae VThifo Paper, confaining His irajcs'y’s Government’s 
Etfonn proposa's mas published to~ds.r. In "rncral, the siiDstance of the Paper 
folIoTTS the R. T. C. results very closely. It is pointed oat that the mere pas* 
sing of the Conslitation Act mill not introdnee the Federrdion aatomatically. So 
far Es the States are concerned. Federation can come into operation If a substan- 
tial number of the States si^jdfy their desire to join it. It is, however, stated 
that it is not the_ parpose of the present proposals to merely introduce Provin- 
cial .\ntonemy with Federation as a mere contingency. The Federation will come 
into force only after a further address from both Honscs of Parliament. The 
Act vriil contain provisions enabling prior introduction of Provincial Autonomy, 
if necessary. The Federal Legislature will be brcameral, the Upper Chamber con- 
srsting of 260 members while the lower will consist of 375. The franchise for 
this legislature will approximately be the same as that now existing for Provin- 
cial Legislatures. The Govemor-Gcnerars special powers and responsibilities are 
dealt with at great^ length. Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesiastical matters 
will in charge of _ Counsellors, not Ministers, and cdrainisicrcd by the Gover- 
nor-GeneraL Guarding Finance, the Goreroor-General's ’special responsibility 
is to give him powers of intervention should his Ministers’ policy’ endanger the 
provision of resources for reserved departments. A financial adviser is to be 
appointed to assist the _ Governor-General. Other matters in respect of which he 
has ’special^ respor.sibility’ are : safognarJiog financial stability ; protection of 
k'gitimate interests of minorities, ’of the Services and of the rights of Indian 
Slates ; the preventroa of commercial dtsenmination and any matter which affects 
the administratiou of reserved departments. The total nnmlxir of Provinces will 
be eleven, viz, the existing provinces plus Sind and Orissa. These Provinces will 
be autonomous units, the Govemraent of each being administered by the Gover- 
nor r.dvis^ by a Gduncil of ilinisters responsible to the legislature. The Gover- 
EOt also u provided vrith ‘special responsibility’, 

Orthc-tiox^ Hindu? Depufalk'U lo the Viceroy A deputation of orthodox 
Hindus waited ou His Exc.llency the Viceroy, to represent their views regarding 
the temple-eofry legisktion and the proposed reforms. In reply to their represen- 
tations the ‘\’lceroy said that in granting sanction of the inlrcdnction of the 
temple-entry bills it was made clear that the consideration of the bills should not 
proceed unless they were subj-cted to the fullest examination in all their aspects 
not merely in the legislature but also outside by all those who would be affected 
by them. His Excellency assured tbem that all’classcs of their community would 
be given fnll opportunity to record their views and, in particular, the views of 
the heads of leiigious institetirns and associations. In conclusion, the Viceroy 
also assured thern of his sympathy regarding the question of their representation 
ia the dslc-gatioa to the Joint Select Committee. 

20tb. Vicero’/s Address to the Princes' Chcinher i — The twelfth session of the Cham- 
ber of the Princes was op^med at New Delhi by His_ Excellency the 
Viceroy. In doing so. His Excellency said that it was the Princes 'who made 
Federation a living idea and a practical possibility by their expressed defermina- 
tioa to pin British India iu securing a real measure of progress towards self- 
government. The Viceroy added that it was his firm conviction that for the 
Indian States the balance of advantage weighed heavily towarels accepting^ the 
Federal scheme and working it wisely and prudently. It offered them, His Excel- 
lency said, great advantages and they would have a weight and inflncace in the 
Federal bodies which would go fiir to ensure stability and ordered progress in 
India in all matters not expressly ceded to the Federation. The protection pro- 
mised in their treaties with the Crown has been reaffirmed in a manner which 
would satisfy the most doubtful amongst them, added His Excdlcncy. 

i?. T. C. Stales Delegates' Deport Sir Mannbhai Mehta and Sir Liaqat Hyat 
PUiin submitted their repori'to the Standing.Committce oF.the Chamber of Princes, 
sntnmiu'^ up their efforts, as delegates to the London Conference, to secure the 
conditions laid down by the Chamber. They said : The delegates took their stand on 
Ih-’ sis conditions which were dc-cmed necessary for fulfilment before the Stales 
could accept the Federal scheme. They are happy to report that, as regards the 
fir:t condition, namelv the maintenance of the integrity of the States and their 
internal sovcrci^ntv and their full autonomy, as also two other conditions, namely, 
that treatv riglSs should be inviolate and no future Federal legislature could 
cnla'''’e tlie sphere of Federal subiect without the consent of the States— these 
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might be treated to have been accepted by the British Government. Altogether, 
eighteen safeguards are mentioned in the list, and besides those mentioned above 
.are the following: That the Federal Government will have no concern with the 
form of Government in the States and the method of selecting representatives of 
the Indian St.ate 5 to the Federal Legislature ; that there sh.all_ be no discrimina- 
tory legislation against any of the Federing States or the subjects of ’ any such 
States ; that the appellate'jnriBdictioii of the Federal Court shall not extend over 
the courts of the Indian States. The concluding paras of the report contain a 
vigorous plea for the acceptance of the federal scheme. 

21 si. Sir T. n. Sapru's statement on White Paper-. — Sir Tcj Bahadur in the course 
of a long statement on the White Paper said ‘‘The White Paper was a 
disappointing document, and the Constitution w.ts not one for a self-governing 
dominion. The most outstanding feature of the Constitution is that far more 
emphasis is laid on safeguards and ra=ervalions than on Central responsibiliiy and 
the possibility of its early growth and expansion. He said that it was not a 
Constitution intended to make an appeal even to moderate-minded men in India. 
It would have to be materially altered in certain respects. Our dnty, he concludes, 
is now to work for material alterations and amendments. The whole superstruc- 
ture is built on two foundations, viz,, the Communal Award and All-India 
Federation. Our business should be not to attack the foundations but try to 
improve the sujierstructure.” 

22nd. Lr. iloonje's appeal for Unity ; — In an appeal for political unity and the 
convening of a All parties’ Conference, Dr. B. iS. Moonjee, Working President of the 
Hindu alahas.abha, said that the only way of forging an effective instrument to 
force Government to respect the voice of the people and reconsider the retrograde 
proposals of the White Paper lay in bringing about political unity on a wider scale. 
Dr. Idoonje considered that the time was ripe for a bold and comprehensive lead 
and appeal«l to the Congress and Sir. Ancy to take the initiative and convene an 
All-Parlies' Conference to re.'isscrt the comprehensive leadership of the Congress, 
which alone could bring round the Government info a sober mood. 

Conyress Preeption Committee members sentenced : — Dr. Ghosh and Mr. Pan- 
chaiian Bosc were sentenced by the Chief Presidency M.agistrate, Calcutta, to three 
moiilbs' imprisonment under the Press Act, for having issued unauthorised leaflets, 
wiiliout the names of the printer or press in connection with the session of the 
Congress. They were further convicted as being members of the Reception 
Committee, which was an unlawful body, but were not separfely sentenced. 

24lh. The TrmpJc-Enlrtj Bill: — The Temple-Entry Bill was introduced in the 
Ligisiativc A^bcmhly to-day. The motion for intToduclion was opposed by the R.ajab 
of Ivolicngcdo and Air. Thampau raised a preliminary objection that the Bill 
w.-is ultra vires of the It gislaiure. The latter objection was overruled by the 
President and the House allowed the Bill to be introduced. Mr- Eanga Aiyar 
next moved that the Temitlc-Enlry Bill be circulated to elicit public opinion by 
the lOih .fitly. Raja Bahadur Krishnnmaebari opposed the circulation motion 
and condemrud the proposed Irgislation in strong terras. At last he urged that 
the date fixed for cirenlalion should be olsf December instead of 31st July. 
Mr. Gtinjal opposed the circulation motion and asked the House not to support 
the Bill. As it was already 5 p. m. and ns that was the last day of the session 
for iton-ofiicial business, the President w.anttd to take the sense of the House for 
a late sitting. .As there was no overwhelming majority for it, the President 
nejonmed the House. So the Bill stood postponed to the iluturan session of 
the Assembly. 

.-Stb. A Menace to Progress of Education: Bengal Goremor on Terrorism : — “The 
ondteate and Senate, as w.as only to be expected, have given expression to 
lluir sense of the menace which the cult of terrorism offers to the progress of 
true education and indeed to the advancement of the gcncr.al interests of the 
conntiy. I trust they will not permit their disapproval to stop short at mere 
ciprcs.sion but that they will actiyily exert their influence over students and 
piartliaus alike to couuUTact the insidious jKt.-hion of this pernicious doo- 
irtnc. A\ ith thoc words Hi.s Exedkney Sir .Tohn Anderson, in his first 
. pcrcli as Chancellor, _ nddrcssc-d (he annual Convocation when nearly G73 
Graduates received Ihcir Diplomas. — ^The Vicc-ChanccIlor addressing appealed, 
to parents and ganrJians of hoy.s to help the University in conntcracting the 
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terrible menace of terrorism to peaceful parsnit of knowledge and said: “It is 
my duty to Tram its alnmni against the terrible disaster subrersire activities 
against Government have brought to the country and the set-back it had already 
given to oar aspirations for speedy attainment of Swaraj.'' 

TTceroy's Gag ; Jam Sahib Prevented From ‘Airing His Tieccs’ : — At the 
Chamber of Princes the Jam Sahib of Js'awanagar, the Chancellor, read out the 
account of work of the Indian States* Delegation to the Third Round Table 
Conference. He stated that the cold logic of the situation had convinced him 
that the present federation scheme was' d.angerous alike to the States and the 
British connection. He reiterated the conditions as a sin qua non for the 
Indian States for entering the Federation which w.as the establishment of the 
rights of the States npoiT something more solid than the shifting sands of poli- 
tied convenience. In the present scheme he saw the obliteration of kingship 
by the inroads of democracy. At this stage the Viceroy intervening from the 
chair said that he did not see the relevancy of giving personal views at the 
time of submitting the report of the delegation. While unwilling to interrupt 
the Chancellor from completing his task of snbmitting the report, His Excellency 
said that this was no occasion for airing one’s views on “the terrible dangers 
of a possible federation.” The Jam Sahib of Xawan.agar did not proceed further 
with the reading of the report. 

26th. Police Sub-Jhspcctor shot dead : — At Patiya ( Chittagong ), Sub-Inspec- 
tor Dikshit w.as shot dead. The victim w.as posted to Patiya about a year 
ago specially to d&al with dacoity cases in the area. On the day of the 
ontrage he_ returned to his quarters late in the night and when he was perfor- 
ming ablution in the .attached yard he was fired on fro.m behind with a shot gun 
and he immediately espirei. Seven Mahomedans were arrested. They were 
recently hauled up by the Sub-Inspector in a case under Sec. 110 of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code. 

27th. Bengal Muslims Condemn TTkile Paper : — ^“’The \Vhite Paper is thoroughly nnac- 
ceptable, inasmuch as the proposals are reactionary and of an illnsive character, 
and p.articalarly detrimental to the vital interest's of the lloslem Community”, 
was the resolution passed at a meeting of the Council of the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League. ^ - 

Hindu Mahasabha Condemns Tf-hile Paver :--Thc Joint Conference of the Work- 
ing Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabaa and the Hindu me.Tibors of the Cen- 
tral Legisl.ature met to consider the White Paper. The conference was of opinion 
that the proposals in the White Paper were ‘‘most disappointing, iimdeqaate and 
even retrogressive’’. 

2Sth. Congress Arresls in Calcutta : — Dr. Nalinaksbya Sanyal and Hara- 

sunder Chakravarti, Chairman and General Secretary, respectively, of the Reception 
Committee of the proposed Caleiiita sesrion of the Congress, and Manindra 
Bannerjee were sentenced to six mouths’ rigorous imprisonment, on a charge 
of issuing unauthorised leaflets without the names of the printer and publisher 
a .d also for being members of an unlawful association. 

tb. Depressed classes' Deputation to the Jlcerog : — A deputation of the Depressed 
Glasses of India, led by Rio Bahadur M. C. Raja, waited on His Excellency the 
Viceroy and urged the removal of dis.abiliti they were suffering under. They hoped 
that the Government would assist the pass.ige info law of the Temple-entry Bill and 
the Anti-untouchability Bill. Replying to the deputation, His Excellency detailed 
the action taken by the Government of India, the Provincial Governments and 
His Majestv’s Government for the improvement of their position economically and 
politically. ‘ Regarding the Temple-Entry Bill, the Viceroy said that the duty of 
the Government was to ensure "that the legislature should not proceed with such 
proposals unless the fullest opportunity was given to those affected to form and 
express their considered views on them. In the end. His Excellency assured the 
deputationists that himself and his Government would continue to show such 
practical sympathy as the circumstances permit. 

30ih. Arrests of Congress Leaders in Calcutta : — ^Eirly in the morning the C.alcntta 
Policetaade manv arrostslin connection with the Fortyseventh Session of the Congress. 
Inspector J. Lahfri of the Ballygunge Police Station, with a number of consfables 
went to the house of Sj. J- C. Gupta at 309, Xew Circular Road and commnni- 
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caSeJ ibe obigcS of hU visit. Sj. Gap'.^ 'ras ready in a ferr cinnfes snd vras 
arrested and* driven to the Police Station nnder a pnlice escort. He vras sab=-> 
qncatlv rerooTcJ to tho ASiporc Centra! Jail. Dr. JI. Alam. tli3 Congress leader 
from Lriorc. who w.as then in Odcntt.a to nndciisia farther course of treatment, 
was arrested and taken to the Ceniial Jail Sj. Snresh Ciiaa-dra JlajarndLy. des- 
cribed as the third chairman or the Reception Gommittco of the 47ih session of 
the Gon-rress was arrested. Sj. B-noy Bose, General Serretary, -rras also arrested. 
Srec-jnkta Urmila Deri who had been lyin'; ill in bed was arrested and taken to 
the Central Jail. Prominent Congress workers who were arrested simnltaneonsly 
with the arrosts of Dr. ALara and”.?]. J. G. Gnpts werer — Sm. Jyotirmoyee Gan- 
cpli. Sjkt.a. Hemprova oLajamdar, Dr. Protap Chandra Gnlia Roy, Sj. Jitendr.t 
Nath Jlitra, Amarendra Bos?. Paritesn BaneTjo?. Kaly.ani D.as, Sndbangsn Bose, 
Prabhit Gangnli. Prabhat K. Roy. Saileadra d-Iitra. Gostha Pal, Gaidit Singh, 
Basantalal Mnraka, Bhnpi-adra Nath Datt, Bankira Mnkhrrjae, Jladhnsndhaa 
Dos Bnrm.an. The following persons were also arristed: — Cap*. 
Narendra N.ath Datt, Dr. Cham Chandr-o Bansijro. Slonlvi Jalaluddin Hashemi, 
Sirdar Nirraijan Singh. GJiter. “Desh Darpan", Sardar Ajit Singh. Assistant Edi- 
tor. ‘Uesh Darpan", Gopal Singh Kh.dsa, Raghubir Singh. Pandit Madan Lai 
Jlishra. Among promine-ot ladies and gentlemen arrested were SjSas. Snijan Deri, 
Mithi B:n. Hiss Chhaya Ch-atterjoe, Sjs. Probhat Roy Choudhnry, Hajora Singh 
A^li. B.a!b?.nt Singh ParJeshi. ICabnl Singh, Gopal ”S:ngh .AmcrTcan, Ram Singh 
Akali, Abinash Bhattachaijce, Abinash Boso of Dinajpur, Viswanath Kapoor, 
Ramlagan Singh and Sm. Gangarani Deri. hlr. JL S. Ancy, Acting Ckongnss 
preaidemt, who was proxeding to Calcnria by Thursday's Bombay B. N. Ry. lifail 
was arrested attic Kharagpur Railway Statio.o. It was” believed that thejirrest w.as 
t:Te:!eil under Ihs Pnbljc Seenrify Act. Srijukta Nellie Sen-Gupta was serred 
with a notice directing her not to leave her house for three days and also not 
to t.akc part in any j^lidcal demonstration for one Jmonth. Snju: B. N. Sasmal 
was served with a notice under section 4 of the Public .Sxarily Act directing him 
cot to leave his house for ihre-e days and funher not to take ’part in ]>olitiiiI de- 
mouslrr.tion for one month. A similar notice was also Eerved on Sj. S.tntosh 
Kumar Bose. Notice w.os serroi oa ProL Satish Ca. Ghose diacting him not to 
leave bouse till April 4. 

31tL Df- dfalcr/ya armU-i ar.i reJeasoi Pandit Z-Iadan Jlohan il-claTiys, his 
son Pandit Gorind ilalaviya, and grandson Jlr. Sre=>dhar ZJalaviya and’party. 
inclnding Messrs. RaS Ahmed Kidwai, Ktshabdeo Mslaviva. G. B. Gupta and 
seven others were arrested at the Asans-ol Station cn ra-i!: 'to Calcutta to atte.nd 
Gongress. Mrs. Mould Nehru who was travelling by the satn-e train was also ar- 
rested. They were del.iineJ in the .Asansol Jail. Pandit Malaviya and those 
arrested with him were rclcasc-d on 3rJ .April. They immediately lefc for Calcutta. 
Messrs. Devidas Gandhi and Trilochan Pant who had been detained in the -.Asan- 
£gl .T.ni! were also released on Srd April 
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slants, TTa.3 publishe<3_ ia a ‘Gazette Estraordinary’. The'Bill also provided for the 
dismissal of those MaaFcipal officers who might be coavicted after the enforcement 
of the Act. 

6th_. Communal Rioting in Calcutta : — 13 Muslims and 3 Hindus were injured 
^ rioting at Bshala Southern Suburbs, seven miles from the city, in the morning 
when some Punjabis, joined by a number of upcountry men obstructed a Muslim 
procession leading a number of sacrificial cows to Shapur Mosque, and, as alle- 
ged, they snatched two of the cows. It was stated that Section 144 Criminal 
Procedure C^de was promulgated the day before restraining Muslims from sacrifi- 
cing at Gholsapur Mosque, within the jurisdiction of Beh.ala Police Station, bnt it 
was arranged that sacrifices should be made at the Shapur Mosque. Police pic- 
kets were posted accordingly, and Muslims, after prayers at Gholsapur Mosque, 
were taking cows to Shapur, when the incident occurred. Excitement prevailed 
and the tram_ service was suspended for some time. The police, soon after, 
brought the situation under control. 

8lh. Mahatma and ihs White Paper ; No detailed Opinion icithout consulting col- 
leagues : — The ‘‘Bombay Chronicle” to-day published what it had “every 
reason to believe” to be an accurate reproduction of material portions of the 
statement addressed by Gandhiji to the Viceroy in reply to a request 

that Gandhiji should express his views on the E. T. C. proposals. The 
‘‘Chronicle” declared that Sir Samuel Hoare who had been strongly 
pressed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and other E. T. C. delegates to 

agree to release the political prisoners, was himself always anxious to secure 

Gandhiji’s return to co-op“ration. There was thus a strong move to secure 

Gandhiji’s release in the middle of March at the time of the publication of the 

White Paper. The difficulty, added the “Chronicle”, w.as “of satisfying the Govern- 
ment of India that the release would not be followed by a renewal of Civil 

Disobedience, It was, therefore, decided to ask Mahatma Gandhi to give the 
Viceroy a statement of his views on the present situation,” The “Chronicle’’ 
believed that the following were extracts from the statements made to the 
Viceroy by Gandhiji in conformity with the request. The Paper added that 
the Government of India rejected that statement. The “Chronicle”, however, did 
not say exactly who made the request to Gandhiji. The extracts from Gandhiji’s 
statement are as follows : — “It is not possible in the circumstances in which 
Tour Excellency’s Government has placed myself and the organisation which 
does me the honour of accepting my views and guidance to express an un- 
biassed opinion on the constitutional proposals which ‘prima facie’ bear no 
evidence of being demonstrably in the interests of India. The Pact which 
the Late Viceroy did me the honour of signing with my placing the seal of 
friendship on the relations between our two countries indicates the major basis 
on which the Congress, which at Karachi accepted the Pact, could work the 
provisional Government, namely, on the definite assumption of future Dominion 
Statns with the substance of Independence. The workability or otherwise of 
the constitutional proposals as I have been able to read them cursorily in the 
newspapers is a problem which I have not the boldness to undertake to per- 
suade the Congress to support. At the same time, if peaceful conditions 
for the evolution of Independence are possible, I would be the first to 
use the influence which I possess with my friends in the Congress to induce 
them to agree to suspension of the strife and operation after exiraination of the 
provincial constitutions, as in ray opinion they may be a truer test of the real 
transference of power. The provisions relating to special powers appear to me 
framed in a spirit of distrust but recognising as I do the value of supreme 
authoritv in extreme cases of emergency cnnsistently with the principle of full 
powers *beiuo’ delegated to Congress presidents daring the recent strife and 
emergencies, ”l would not attach undue importance to those if they were saffi- 
cientlv counter-balanced by the effective voice and authority of the legislatures. 
As r often expressed my unceasing readiness for honourable co-operation, I 
would repeat once again the need for a great gesture from the Governm°nt 
which may heal the wounds of the last year and offer a fair basis for bridging 
the gulf of misunderstanding and creating an atmosphere of trustful co-opera- 
tion. I regret, therefore, and Tonr Excelleniy will appreciate my inability 
to express any detailed or definite opinion in the matter of Congress policy 
without the free co-operation of my colleagues in the Congress,” 

3 
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12tli. Alleged ill-ireaiment of Delegates to the Congress : — A^nt t-^^nty-fonr niG®' 
bers of the Legislative Assemblv forwarded to Sir Hnrrr Haig, Hotpe Memo^, 
a long statenaent, prepared by Pandit Madan Mohan Malanya, containing cenam 
allegations against the Police in respect of the treatment accorded to several tjoii" 
gressmen arrested in connection with the Congress session. The Assembly mem- 
bers requested the Home Member to enquire into the allegations. Ime xtome 
Member replied to them stating that he had forwarded a copy of the state- 
ment to the Government of Bengal asking them to enquire into the allega- 
tions. 


15th. The National Liberal Federatiom — The fourteenth session of fhel^^ional 1^2- 
ral Feaderation of India met at Calcutta, Dewan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Kao 
presiding. Mr. J. N. Basu, Chairman of the Beception Committee, in welcom- 
ing the delegates characterised the White Paper as ‘profusely punctuated with 
hesitation and mistrnst’. The Bt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, proposing 
Mr. Bamachandra Eao to the chair, observed that it would be wrong to stand 
back. ‘Our business is to see that we take a hand in the work if ptwsible a^ 
that, if we cannot improve it, we should at least see that we_ do not hold it 
The President dwelt at first on the great change in the British policy towards the 
Indian question after the advent of the National Government, and on repression 
and the ordinances. He nert examined the contents of the White Paper and said 
that the solemn pledges of British statesmen had not been carried out. There was 
not any attempt, he said, in the White Paper proposals to set np India as a 
eelf-gove.rniog dominion from now or to lead to it in the near future, with a 
periM of transition daring which certain powers would be reserved. He critici- 
sed the whole scheme and observed that unless it was modified there was no 
chance of its acceptance in the country. He conclnded by saying that the essen- 
tial need was united action among the political parties and leaders at this supreme 
crisis in the affairs of the country. 

16lh. Karachi Merchants' Association condemn While Paper : — Characterising the 
White Paper proposals as quite unsatisfactory and derogatory to the self-respect 
of India, the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association Committee made a number 
of suggestions for constitutional reform. The committee said that in the event 
of the Princes agreeing to join the Federation, it should be laid down that the 
representatives of the States should be elected by the States’ subjects. In the 
Centre, only Def nee and Foreign Eelations should be reserved and that only for 
a specified period. 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce : — ^The sixth annual session' 
of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce was held at New Delhi with 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand, the President, in the chair. After the address of the 
President, resolntions were considered. The Federation was of opinion that the 
White Paper proposals were unsatisfactory and the safeguards proposed would be 
detrimental to Indian interests. It appealrf to His Majesty’s Government to subs- 
tantially amend it. The Pederation urged the necessity of potting an embargo on 
the export of gold and protested against the Government policy in keeping the 
rupee linked to sterling. 


17th. Th‘ liberal Federation and the While Paper’. — At the Liberal Federation, 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, moving the resolution on White Paper, said: ‘‘liCt the Go- 
verament create political appeasement and satisfy the demands of the people 
and so far as the demands go, let me repeat for the hundredth time that 
^^Rtessmen and we differ very slightly. It is perfectly satisfying to me 
to be a member of the_ Self-Governing Commonwealth, but I must be a 
member of this &lf-goveroing Commonwealth on equal terms with Great Britain, 
i.,anaoa, ..outn Africa and other Dominions”, He severely criticised the propo- 
sals re^rding the question of the Service. Pandit Kunzru supported the resolu- 
tion and e^hasiscd that a definite scheme of Indiaoization of the Army was 
op the .debate, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani said that he did not 
want the sch^e out in the White Paper to be translated info an Act of 
Kariian^^ resolntion recorded its “sense of disappointment at the proposals 
White Paper as they are over-weighted with safeguards which are not only 
intcTKts of India daring a transitional period but are 
much more lu the interests of the United Kingdom”. It added that nothing less 
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tbza coafsning the statue and poTrers of a Dominion on India would satisfy 
India. 

ISli. Ds-aih of Mr. Easan Imam Mr, Hasan Imam died to-day at his 
Patna resideaca. 2Ir- Imam was leader of the Bar, and was among the few 
lawyers in India earning a fabulous income. He preside over the special session 
of the Indian National Congress in September 19IS. He was a Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court from 1912-16. Mr. Hasan Imam was the second Indian to 
represent India at the League o! Nations in Geneva. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Kfailafat Delegation which visited England. 

20ta. Indian I) 2 lsgation io Joint Select Cammillee The Joint Select Committee 
decided to call into consnitation the folloviing representatives from the 
Indian States _ and British India :--IIndian Statesj : Sir Akbar Hydari ; Sir V. 
T. Krishnamacbariar ; Nawab Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan ; Sir Mannbhai Mehta; 
Mirza Sir Slahommed Ismail; Sir Prabha Shankar Pattani; Mr. Y. A. Thom- 
bar& (British India) : His Highness the Aga Khan ; Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar ; Dr. B. E. Ambedkar; Sir Hebert Carr ; Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi ; Sir 
Henry Gidney ; Sir Hari Singh Ganr; Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar; Mr. M- 
E. Jayafcar; 3Ir. N. 3L Joshi ; 3Ir. N. C. Kelkar ; Sir A. P. Patro; Sir Afadur 
Eahim ; Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm ; the Hon’ble Sir P, Sethna ; Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmed Elian ; Begam Shah Nawaz ; Sir N, N. Sircar ; Sirdar Bata Singh ; 
Sir Pnrshottam Tfcafeurdas and Chowdhury Zafarnllah Klian, 

22nd. Bombay Ir.dian Merchants’ Chamber’s Disapproval of Deforms — ^An extraor- 
dinary general meeting of the Indian Merchants^Chamber, Bombay, held under the 
presidency of Jlr. Matbradas Vasanji, Vice-president, passed a resolution di-sapprov- 
ing of tbs Goremmeat-'s scheme of reforms as retrograde and falling far short of ex- 
pectations. The Chamber was of opinion that no nsefol purpose would be served 
by participation in the consideration of coastitntional changes unless and untill 
full political liberty was restored to every section of the population and measnres 
were taken to secure the co-operation of the Congress. 

23r<L Gandhi- Av.hedkar Intervietc ’.—Di. Ambedkar had an interview with Gandhiji 
regarding the question of altering the pannel system oi election for Depress^ 
Ct&sses agreed to in the Poona Pact. He said that snth a system involved a 
double election which would be a costly paraphamelia. He advocated a system 
of single election and no candidate for the Depressed classes seat in a general 
constituency should be declared elected unless he had secured at least twenty- 
five per cent of the Depressed Classes votes. Gandhiji asked for time to 
consider the suggestion of Dr. Ambedkar. He promised to consider it and 
intimate his decision to London. 


26tl3- Diehard opposition io While Paper:— Tae Horsham and 'Worthing Conserva- 
tsre Association passed a re.so!ntioa by a large majority against the "White paper. 
The resolution demauded that the Indian qnstion should be settled ou the basis 
of the Simon Eeport except that law and order should be under the control of 
the Governor-GeoeraL The Political Committee of the Slanchester Constitutional 
Cinb demanded that the control of the Police force should be reserved and declared 
that the White Paper had failed to provide protection for British trade with India. 
The Eastbourne Conservative Association advised the Government to proceed with 
caution. 

Mr. "Baldtcin’s defence of Indian Polity : — Warm defence of Government’s 
Indian policy was madebyMr. Baldwin, speaking at the annual meeting of Bewdley 
Unionist Association, Worcester. He declared that if Britain did not advance the 
generous right hand of fclIoTrship to India, then India would be lost for ever. Mr. 
Baldwin likened the saf^nards to the dual control in an aeroplane and said 
that when a man was learning to fiy, the man sitting beside the pnpil was not 
there to get in his way bnt to help him and if he saw that a crash was coming 
he was going to act. He stressed that the final word was not with the com- 
mittee but with the Parliament. 

Conviction for burning copy of White Paper : — ^Tfae Sab-Divisional OScer, 
Deoghar, sentenced five Congress volnnteers on a charge of burning copies of 
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the White Paper, three of them to four months’ rigorous imprisonment each and 
two to three months. 


Mr. ShaitlMt AH proposes to meet Viceroy Itonlana Shankat _Ali returned 
to Bombay from his American tour. Presiding over the Gujerat Moslem 
Political Conference. Maulana Shaukat Ali said that he wished to promote peace 
not only between Moslems and Hindus but also between Britain and India. He 
hoped to meet Pandit Malaviya at Delhi and then proceed to Simla and ask for 
an interview with H. E. the Viceroy. Regarding the White Paper the Maulana 
said that he hoped the Joint Committee would remove the useless safeguards 
and brakes that ruined and spoiled the gift. Unless confidence and trust were crea- 
ted, no constitution could be a success or acceptable. Toleration and goodwill 
were more important than safeguards and brakes. 


2StIi. European support to White Paper ". — Sir Hubert Carr, writing in “The Times”, 
criticised the diehard campaign and declared that the British community in India 
was generally definitely in favour of the principles of the White Paper, which, with 
certain amendments, they hoped would form the basis of a new Act. “The commu- 
nity is wholly alive to risks involved in the evolution of responsible Government 
and there are certain conditions relating to the Federation and the introduction 
of reforms which they will insist with all the influence they, can command. The 
ccramnnity is equally alive to the dangers of refusing to gratify aspirations 
which had been persistently encouraged for many years.” 

Air. Amhedkar's proposal : — In the course of a leading article in 
Harijan ’ referring to the proposal of Dr. Ambedkar, Gandhiji said that “the 
proposals seems to be of no advantage to Harijans. The alternative to the panel 
system seems to be fraughp with grave danger. So far as I can see and 
so far as the system of reservation prevails, the panel system is best adapted for 
BMuring the electipn of only those candidates who in Harijan opinion are best 
nttea to serve their interests, whereas I can see nothing bnt seeds of strife and 
Bitterness in the alternative proposal”. Gandhiji added that while the panel system 
gave an ooportunity to Caste Hindus to have some say in the election of Hari- 
jan candidates, Dr. Ambedkar’s alternative might well deprive Caste Hindus of any 
say whatever and thus create an eSective bar between Caste Hindus. 


Oppontion ^ Dr. Amhedkar's suagestion : — That the electoral method contained 


• swjyesiion I — inac me en . 

Pact should not be altered until and unless it is given a fair trie' 


,l 


j • , “"j uuu uc ai«;reu uiiiii ana unless u is given a rair trie* 

and IS found wanting was the opinion expressed by Mr. B. J. Deorukhar, Nation- 
fi' f Depressed Class leader in a statement to the Press. Mr. Deorukhar observed 
that the present move on the part of certain people to get the Poona Pact revised 
was a subtle one to keep the Nationalist elements among the Harijans out of the 
l^uncils._ Mr. Gavai, General Secretary, All-India Depressed Classes' Asso- 
mation, in the course^ of a statement to the Press, said that the Poona Pact 
joint electorate principle and as Dr. Amhedkar’s suggestion 
seemed to be a negation of that principle, it should be rejected. 


MAY 1933 

Ternada Jn:7 :-Gandhiji announced 
twenlv-one unconditional and irrevocable fast for 

• tL n%T° I" Statement issued to 

heart-nraver for thi the fast was against nobody in particular but was a 

lowmg hfs examn^ wh n.u associates. He warned others of fol- 

friends not to ume and discipline. He asked his 

anv wav Tn ° vary the approaching fast in 

ics's God'or the Mahatma declared: **Un- ■ 

you must not fast” “''’r rescue and says, ‘No, 

loT unlKS someone whTa elppr^f changing the decision ol fast 

uiuesb someone with a clearer vision than myself convinces me that I could 
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not possibly have been possessed by God, but that clearly this is a snggesfion 
from the Devii.” He added : “I have not hesitated to correct my error before 
now, but the conviction has to become clear to me that it is an error.” Mahatma 
Gandhi cheerfully answered most of the questions he was asked and said that he 
■Was more than optimistic about his ability to stand the twenty-one days’ fast. 
He took the decision at midnight on Saturday and after three days’ unrest, slept 
peacefully that night. 

Seizure of Congress Caicnpore Report i—HoTe than one thousand copies of the 
Cawnpore Congress Enquiry Committee report were seized in Allahabad, as the 
result of vigorous searches carried on by the police in some places. All the 
copies detain^ at the Allahabad railway station ( about 190 ) were also seized. 
Instructions to the police were to the effect that all copies of the publication were 
to be treated as unauthorised news-sheets, until further orders. 

2nd.^ 77ie Road-Rail Conference The Eoad-Eail Conference held its sessions in 
Simla under the Chairmanship of [Sir Frank Noyce. The Conference was of 
opinion that in the general public interest, a more intelligent co-ordination and 
increased co-operation of effort between the various authorities and interests con- 
cerned in the matter of future railway developments and development of road 
communications were essential. In order to secure better co-ordination between 
various forms of transport, it was considered essential that motor transport should 
be organised under authoritative control. The statutory provision which at present 
limits the operation of motor services by certain railways should be repealed. It 
was also thought necessary that a co-ordinated plan should be drawn up for 
standardising taxation of motor transport. The Conference then discussed the 
question of road development fund, the resolution on which recommended the 
drawing up of a comprehensive plan to examine the possibility of the develop- 
ment of both the main and subsidiary roads from loan funds within the limits 
of the resources available for their maintenance. The last item on the agenda of 
Uie Conference was the establishment of a suitable machinery at the Centre and 
in the Provinces to ensure adequate co-ordination between road and rail transport 
and their future development, The need for such co-ordinating machinery was 
generally accepted 

eib. Round-up of Rorlh Indian youths at Madras : — ^A sensational raid was made 
by the police, on a house in the northern end of George Town, Madras 
where four youths from North India were residing. These youths were alleged to 
have some connection with the raid on the Travancore National Bank at Ootaca- 
mund and on information received that some Northeners were residing in a house 
in Linghi Chefiy Street the police party raided the house. Seeing that they were 
cornered, the youths who were armed with revolvers and rifles put up a fight. 
One of the youths threw a freshly manufactured bomb at the police, resulting in 
injuries to a head constable ana a police officer. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to escape all the young men' were captured by the police. One of the young men 
subsequently died of a bullet wound received by him during his encounter with 
the police. After a thorough search of the rooms occupied by the young men, the 
police seized disguises, khaki uniforms, ammunition belts, revolver holsters, gun- 
powder and chemicals. More than Es, 3, COO in currency notes were also recovered 
from the youths. 

Sth. Uahatina Gandhi commences fast: Released : — Mahatma Gandhi began his 21 days’ 
fast exactly at 12 noon. He was released in the evening. Mr. Wilson, Inspector-Ge- 
neral of Police, Bombay, whe served the order of arrest on the Mahatma last year, 
informed Gandhiji that the order served on him under the Bombay Eegnlation, 
under which he was detained, had been withdrawn. A Government communique 
said that Gandhiji was released in view of the nature and objects of the 
fast which he was undertaking and the attitude of mind which it disclosed. Col. 
Doyle, Inspector-General of Prisons, drove Gandhiji and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu from 
the* Yerrawada Jail to Lady Thackersay’s Marble Palace at the top of the Yerro- 
wada Hill, 

Civil Disobedience Suspended Mahatma Gandhi announced the suspension 
of the civil disobedience movement for a month. This sensational announce- 
ment was made by Gandhiji in a statement following consultation with and the 
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approval of Mr. M. S. Anev, Acting OonKress President. Gandhiji appealed to ^6 
Government to release all the political prisoners and withdravr the Ordinances. He 
added that if he survived the ordeal of the fast he would take up the thread where 
it was interrupted on his return from England. 

Appeals io Gandhiji to reconsider'. — ^Mr. T. A. K. Shrewani, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprn, Mr. M. E. Jayafcar, Sir Provashanbar Pattani and Pandit Malaviya 
sent messages to Gandhiji, appealing to him to reconsider his decision to fMt. 
Dr. Ansari wanted a promise from the Mahatma to break his fast as and when medi- 
cal advisers would regard the Mahatma’s life to be in danger. In a statement draN 
ted by Gandhiji jnst before the commencement of the fast, he said that such 
fasts were indispensable for him and added that his fast was not undertaken to 
oblige Harijans but for purification of self and associates. Sanatanists_ need not 
scent further coercion in the fast, since it cannot be broken before its period 
even if every temple was opened and untonchnbility wholly removed. 

Dr. Tagore's message to Gandhiji: — Dr. Eabindranath Tngore_ sent the follow- 
ing message to Gandhiji: “Great anxiety darkens the country owing to your tragic 
resolve. Pray reconsider your decision for the sake of humanity which cannot 
spare you now. We claim your living guidance in these fateful days of India’s 
history, when our future is being shaped and our millions depends upon your 
wisdom.’’ 

9th. General Smuts' Tribute to Gandhiji ; — “A great South African” : This was Ge- 
neral Smuts' description ot Mahatma Gandhi giren io tbe_ coarse pi his ronver- 
sation with Mr. Sorabji Eustomji, President of South African Indian Congress. 
Gen. Smuts said : “I regard him as a great South African. South Africa has 
produced some great men and Mahatma Gandhi is one of them. He is also one 
of the great men of the world”. Speaking with feeling about the fast, General 
Smuts said he did not regard a fast of twenty-one days as a joke. He doubted 
if Mr. Gandhi would endure it. 

OotemmenCs Response to Gandhiji's Proposal: An Emphatic ‘no' : — An official 
communique of the Government of India issued this evening stated : “The release 
of Mr. Gandhi consequent on his undertaking of a prolonged fast which, as he 
stated, was wholly unconnected with the Government and solely connected with 
the Harijan movement indicates no change whatever in the Government’s policy 
towards the release of Civil Disobedience pnsoners ot towards those who openly 
or conditionally support the Civil Disobedience movement. The position of the 
Government in regard to the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners was stated by 
lhe_ Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st April last in course of 
which he said : “If, in fact, the Congress do not mean to revive the struggle, 
why should not that be made plain ? If there are mental reservations that if 
the policy of the Government is not to their liking they will hold over the head 
of the Government the threat of revival of the Civil Disobedience movement. There 
can be no co-operation under the menace of renewal of Civil Disobedience. Wo 
have no wish to keep prisoners longer than circumstances require. Equally we 
are determined not to let them out when their release might lead to the renewal 
of the Civil Disobedience movement. We must not risk the re-starting of the 
trouble by a premature action. The position has been summed up in the 
words used by the Secretary of State in the House of Commons. He said we 
must have convincing re.asons to believe that their release could not be followed 
uy revival of Civil Disobedience. A mere temporary Buspeiision of Civil Dis- 
obedience intended to lead up to negotiations with the Congress leaders in no way 
fnlSIs the conditions which would satisfy the Government of India that in fact 
the Civil Disobedience rnovement has been definitely abandoned. There is no in- 
tention of negotiating wiih the Congress for the withdrawal of Civil Disobedience or 
of releasing the leaders of the movement with a view to arriving at any settlement 
with them in regard to these unlawful activities. 

Bosc-Patel stutement : ‘Confession of failure' : temporary suspension of C. D. 
mormcnl : “The latest action ot Mahatma Gandhi in suspending Civil Disobe- 
dience IS a confession of failnn/’ declared a joint statement of Messrs. Patel and 

1 exclusively to the Ecntcr. The statement proceeds : "Wc are 

clearly of opinion that Mahatma Gandhi as a political leader has failetL The 
time has, therefore, come for a radical re-orgauisation of the Congress on new 
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principle 'With a new method for which a new leader is essential as it is unfair to 
expect Mahatma Gandhi to work a procranirae not consistent with his life-long 
principles. The statement added : ‘‘If the Congress as a whole can undergo this 
transformation, it will be the best course. Failing that a new party will have to 
be formed within the Congress of radical elements.” 

ISth. jtidpment tk Arrts Conspiracy Ccsei — After a protracted trial conf inning for 
nearly eight months, judgment was delivered in the Isagpur Arras Conspiracy case. 
Sentences ranging from five to two years’ rigorous imprisonment were 
awarded and the accused Maganlal was se'ntenced to pay a fine of Es. 1,000 
in default to six months’ additional imprisonment. The" accused received the 
sentences calmly and appeared quite cheerful. 

17lL. 17. P. Liberals Decry Gorernmer.t Policy : — The Committee of the United 
Provinces Liberal Association adopted a resolution, stating that it had read 
with deep regret and strong disapproval the Government of India’s communique 
of May 9 which embedied a policy of intransgience towards the Congress even 
after the suspension of civil disobedience. The Committee was convinced that 
this was not the way of ordered progress, which was only possible by a policy 
of trust and conciliation. The Committee re.affirmed its conviction that "in the best 
interests of the country political prisoners shonld be releaseti on abandonment 
of civil disobedience, and that conversations shonld be resumed between the 
representatives of the Government and the Congress on the proposals of 
constitutional reforms. 

lOlh. KaJpar.ci Dull and 3 others arrested i St:specled Armotiry Paid Ahscoftders : — 
After .abont 5 months’ laborious so.areh. the police and military succeeded in 
arresting Miss Ealpana Dutt, wanted in connection with section 109. Cr. 
P. C., during the hearing of which she escaped, at village Anwara. AYith 
her were arrested three persons, suspected to bo absconders of the Armoury 
E.aid c.ase. They were Tarafceswar Dastidar, Sudhindra Das and Pras.annn 
Tainkdar. Two were killed during the exchan^ of shots. Their names were 
Monoranjan D.as and Purno Talukdar. Eewards varying from Ks. 200 to 
Es. 500 had been offered for their arrest. These were notable arrests after the 
arrest _ of Surya Sen on the I6th February last. Jxalpana was arrested on the 
24th Is ovember" and was standing trial under section 109, Cr. P. C. on a charge 
of concealing her presence in the garb of a male, and was rele.ased on a bail 
of Es. SOrO and two sureties of Ks. 1000 e.aeh. She had been missing since 
December 2S, Later, on the 14th January, the two sureties were ordered to pay 
Es. lOOO each on their failure to produce Kalpann on the fixed date of hearing. 
The order was upheld by the flign Court. 

21it. Altcar JJaharaia yoiny Abroad -The Maharaja of Alwar left the State to-day 
for Mount Abu," whereafter he went abroad for a year or two. Matters 
relating to the internal administration of the State had taken an acute turn 
owing to diflerences of opinion between the Maharaja and the British authorities 
on the question of revenue collection and remission of taxation. The Treasury was 
depleted and the collection of revenue slow. Apparently, all attempts by the 
Maharaja to raise loan privately were unsuccessful. The Government of India in- 
formed him that if they were to lend financial help, they would insist that the 
Maharaja should fix ' his privy purse between two and three lakhs annually. 
According to a Government Press Communique, during the absence of the Maha- 
raja from his State, “the Prime Minister will have full authority to carry on the 
administration, and to de.al with the conditions which have led to disturbances 
■with the State.” A comprehensive scheme of retrenchment had been drawn up 
and were rigtdiv imposetl, with the solo object of rehabilitating the St.ate finances. 
It was reported" that the Government of India _ were seriously considering the 
advance of a loan of fifty lakhs. The Maharaja^ himself will supplement it bv a 
voluntary surrender from the privy purse which -will now be reduced .to rotiglily 
three l.aths annually. 

22nd. Police raid in CaJeutla : — ^Dlnesh Majnmdar who was "convicted in the Dal- 
housie ^tiare bomb case and who esc-aped from the Midnaporo jail, Ualinidas, 
who escaped following the outrage at ChandernaMre, and another were arrested 
by the police following an exchange tof shots. The police raided a 
house in Cornwallis Street opposite the Ghitra Cinema house, whereupon, the 
absconders &ed at the police who answered the ‘same, compelling the culprits to 




snirender. Dinesh Majumdar Tras convicted in the Tegart case and was sentenced 
to twenty years, but escaped from the Midnapore Jail in December 1931. 

24tli. Identity-tickets for Hindu youths : — ^The District Magistrate, Chitfagone, issued 
two orders under the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Outrages Act. The first 
required all male Hindu bhadralok youths between twelve and twenty-five, resid- 
ing within the jurisdiction of four thanas specified, including the Kotwallj to carry 
identity cards which must be produced for inspection whenever reqnir^. The 
second order directed Hindu students to read only in_ those schools which were 
situated within three miles of their respective places of residence, except _ under 
special circumstances. The order will have efiect from the 20th June, after which the 
curfew order, at present in force, will be withdrawn from two of the four thanas 
but will remain in force in the interior of the district. 

26tli. Death of Sir Zulfikar AH Khan : — Nawab Sir Zulfikar Ali Ehan, member of 
the Legislative Assembly, died after a prolonged illness. Sir Zulfikar was born in 
1875. He represented East Punjab Muslims in the Central Legislature. Sir Znlfikar 
was a Muslim leader with a catholic outlook. He presided over the Conference of 
Muslim leaders held at Lucknow preliminary to the Allahabad Unity Conference. 
Sir Znlfikar was a keen supporter of the cause of Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

28th. Hunger-strike in Andamans The following Government of India commu- 
nique was issued : — ^The Government of India have received information 
from the Chief Commissioner of the Andamans, that on the 12th May, twenty- 
nine prisoners convicted of crimes connected with the terrorist movement went 
on a hunger-strike in the Cellular Jail as a protest against certain alleged grie- 
vances not being redressed. They have since been joined by several others. 
One of these prisoners Mahabir* Singh, who was convicted and sentenced to 
transportation for life in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, died on the 17th May. 
He started a hanger-strike on the 12th May. Up to the 16:h May, his condi- 
tion was satisfactory, though he was weak. The Senior Medical Officer saw 
him on the morning of the 17th Mav and considered that his general condition 
was then such that artificial feeding was necessary. Accordingly at 11 in the 
morning, milk with sugar was given by nasal feeding. The p'atient resisted 
very violently, both while the tube was being inserted and while milk was being 
administered. At 1 in the afternoon he was showing evident signs of shock. 
The Senior Medical Officer saw him twice during the afternoon and in the evening 
and prescribed treatment. In state of this, he gradually sank, and death occurred 


soon after midnight. A post-mortem examination was held and no signs were 
found of either external or internal injuries as a result of the operation of feed- 
ing. The patient’s resistance in his weakened state caused a severe shock to 
his_ system, and led to his collapse and death. The Chief Commissioner is fully 
satisfied that all due precautions were taken from the moment forcible feeding 
was decided upon. The Government of India also regret . to announce that 
another prisoner, Mankrishna Das, who was convicted of dacoiiy in 
Bengal, died of pneumonia on the 26th May. He started a hunger-strike on the 
16th May. On the 17th May, food was administered through the month with- 
out resistance. On the 19ih May, he was admitted into the ihospital with lobsr 
pnenmonia. Thronghont his illness, he took whatever was prescribed for him 
and gave no trouble whatever. His death, due to natural causes, was in no 
way accelerated by abstinence from food for one day. There are at present 
thirty-nine prisoners on hunger-strike. With one or two exceptions, their con- 
dition IS reported to be quite satisfactory. 


25lh. Gandhiji breaks /hsf t^andhijt broke 'his fast at 12-20 p. m. to-day 
taking two ounces of orange juice. A small, but representative gathering, inclu- 
uing Harijans, witnessed the solemn function that preceded by breaking of the 
V j Ijisting half-an-hour included the recitation of Hindu hvmns by Mr. 
Jlanaacv Desai, copters from the Koran by Dr. Ansari and chapters from 
Zoroastnan and Christian scriptures. Mahatmaji, in the meantime, lav peacc- 
tuily on the couch listening to the chanting of prayers. Just before taking the 

Gandhi was holding for him at the bed-side, 
Gandhqt dic.ated to Mr. Mahadev Desai a brief message urging the gathering to 

breaking the fast. The follhwiug ii a 
trai^latioa of Mahatmau s message Within a minute or two, I break my fast 
in ills name and with faith in Him. In His name it was taken. In His name it 
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tsmrnstes. Mj fsith in Eitn is not less ta-day, bit more. You vill not expect 
ma to makers speecb oa this occssioo. It is sn occasion for praising the name 
and sicgins' the glory of God. " 

Police ccer: fire cn Ccletdic Siriisrs : — About 150 couserrancy coolies and 
carters employed by the Calcutta Corporation trere arrested foilotring a serious 
(hsturbauce bett^eeu them aud the police in and about the residential quarters of 
the former in Lover Circular Eoad. A large number of the arrested men vere re- 
ported to have received more or less serious injuries. Three rounds vere reported 
to have been 2red vithout anyone being wounded as a result thereof. The dis- 
turbance vas the outcome of the demand of certain conservancy coolies to have 
their salaries increased, which demand the Corporation definitely refused to meet. 
These men vere joined by about 3,CCO carters. About 1,050 of "them vere noticed 
in the evening to he loitering ab’Ut, and sitting in front of the conservancy 
cSoe obstructing public thorbngufares. Police intervening vrith a viev to control- 
ling the situation, the men became retire and began to thtov stones and brick- 
bats. It —as understcod that most of the strikers received injnries vhen they 
jumped finom the roofe of their quarters iu order to join those vho attempted to 
invade the cSce. 

ShcTTi Provindcl Atsior.orr.i; : Sir N. N. Sircar’s Analysis : — Speaking at a 
meeting of Conservative M. P's and their friends in London, Sir N. hT. Sircar, 
one of the Bengal Hindu delegates at the Joint Select Committee, analysed the 
implications otThe VThite Pa^r relating to transfer of Lav and Order in the 
provinces and maintained that the proposals in the White Paper vere calculated 
not to amount to a real transfer of Lav and Order aad the language of the 
‘safeguards’' destroyed the reality of the so-called transfer. He held that if Eav 
and Order vere cot going tc be* really transferred, it vould be more straight- 
forvard to say there vas no intention of granting Provincial Autonomy. Eegard- 
icg special crimes, such as those committed fay temorists. Sir N. H. Sircar took 
up the position that if it vas intended the Governor should have control over 
these crimes. In respect of other crimes, the Governor should not interfere at slL 
As the safeguards and “directions" nov stand, ~the Minister cannot be made 
responsible for the Police. 

SOtL. Hmcer-S’enTs jV, Ar.dGmaRs:— A ciovded public meeting vas 'held in Calcutta, 
the Mayor presiding, vhen concern vas expressed at the nevs of the continued 
hncgeristrike of thirty-nine political prisoners in the Cellnlar Jail, Andamans, 
and'the death of tvo" convicts. The meeting demanded an immediate enquiry into 
the circumstances leading to the death end the hunger-stnke. The meeting 
strongly protested against the reopening of the Andaman Cellular Jail fop poli- 
tical pnsouers from'lndia in the teeth of the vehement popular feeling against^ it. 
The meeting opined that the political prisoners in the Andamans should im- 
mediately be brought back to India, so that the conditions of their jail life might 
more efiectively be supervised both by the Government and the pnblic. The Go- 
vernment of India regret to announce that another prisoner named Mobit Mohan 
Maitra convicted in connection vitfa the terrorist movement in Bengal and trans- 
ferred to the Geliular Jail, Andamans, died of double lobar pneumonia on the 
2Sth May. 


JUNE 1933 

Irfc Yenen Silaalicr. cl Sricagcr The Kashmir Dnrbsr issued the folloving 
communique to-day : — M. Abdallah and his tvo follovers_ vho had evaded 
arrest alt day vere arrested at 7-SO p.m. oa 5Isy 31 at the Zaina Kadal Bridge. 
His followers obstructed the arrest by all means" in their power bat it vas even- 
tually eSzCled. Afeer this the parts of the city where tronble might have bem 
expected were surprisingly quiet. But a mob of hooligans held np the traSc in 
s. 
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the Amira Dadal Bridge about 10 p. m, and had to be driven back by the police 
•who were pelted with stones from all quarters and _ twenty to thir^_ received 
serions injuries. Pickets were placed to prevent the ingress of the mob into civil 
lines but a crowd of about 200 men evaded the pickets and demonstrated about 
11 p. m. outside. They were easily dispersed but later, in defiance of the curfeiv 
order and of a warning, they attempted to cross the Amira Kadm 
Bridge. Three shots were fired by the military and four men were injured and 
taken to hospital. All was quiet after this during the night but crowds 
formed in the morning. A ifeature of most of the processions has been that 
they are all preceded by women and children. 

3rd. Journalists’ A ssociaiton on Calcutta Arrests : — ^The Indian Journalists’ Associa- 
tion passed the following resolution : "This meeting of the Council of the Indian 
Journalists’ Association regrets to note that the Government of India’s communi- 
que on Pandit Malaviya’s charges of assault by the Police on Congress delegates 
states, as one of the reasons for holding the charges of Panditji to be false and 
malicious, that the Indian Press of Calcutta did not publish such incidents at 
the lime. This meeting invites the attention of the Government to the repeated 
complaints made by the Association to the Government of Bengal regarding the 
rigid censorship of the Press by the Press Officer making it practically impossible 
for the Press to publish allegations against the Police. Yet, Calcutta papers 
published a report of the lathi charges on persons assembled for the Congress; 
and on crowds of sight-seers. As to the assaults alleged to have been committed on 
persons arrested while they were in police custody in the various thanas, the 
Press could not possibly publish such reports, the risk of publishing them being 
great in view of the general attitude of the Press Officer. 


6lli. Appeal for Helease of Politicals ; Headed by Dr. Eabindranath Tagore an 
influential body of leaders sent a cable to th'e Premier, the Lord President 
of the Council and the Secretary of State urging the release of political prisoners. 
In the course of their cable, they said ; "We appeal to the statesmanship of His 
ilajesfy’s Government to respond with alacrity to the gesture of goodwill made 
by the Congress, and thereby restore a favourable atmosphere.” 

British Press support for release of politicals ; — ^The significance of the appeal 
of the sixty Indians for the release of political prisoners was stressed by “The 
Spectator” and “The New Statesman.” The'former urged the Government to give 
the most serious attention to it, and said that the appeal carried the great moral 
weight of the most responsible spokesmen for India, Iwho know the county and 
desire that the Eeformg should succeed. The paper said that the new con«fication 
could not be satisfactorily applied without India’s goodwill. Government should 
consider whether, at the present moment, when Civil Disobedience is out of favour, 
the release of political prisoners would not produce a better atmosphere for 
refornw “Phn new Statesman” hopes the Government will pay attention to the 
remarkame telegram sent by Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapm to release the political pri- 
soners. It points out that the significance of this appeal lies in its signatories. 


7th. JPhy Andamans Prisoners resorted to Bunger-striJx : Simla Explanation The 
mllowing communique was issued. “The latest report received from the Chief 
^mmissioner of Port Blnir in regard to the hunger-strike, (in the Andamans 
(>llular Jails), which was the subject of communiques issued on Jlay 28 and 31 
shows that there are now no cases of pneumonia and that the condition of stri- 
kers IS generally satisfactory. The strike started among the “C” class convicts, 
■who demanded concessions, which would, if granted, have had the effect of placing 
approximately in the same loosition as those in the class “B’”. 
included supply of lights in cells until 10 p. ra. and of a diet, 
free inhabitants of the island cannot obtain. Some “B” class convicts 
joined the strike mainly out of sympathy with the demands of the “B” class 
inen and partly in supjxirt of the demands of their own, which included supply 
P* newspapers and permission to relieve money for personal expendiinre. 

ihe Government of India, with the permission of the Government of the Punjab, 
have asked Lieut. C^l Barker, Inspector General of Prisons, Punjab, who has 
pKia! exi^ience of hunger-strikes, to proceed to the Andamans for consultation 
With the Ghief Commissioner in regard to medical arrangements. 
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lOUi._ Indian PoUiical Conference in London ; hlr. Bose’s address’. — Strong 
criticism of the past leadership of the Indian National Congress was voiced by 
Sjt Snbfaas Chandra Bose in his presidential address read at the Political Con- 
ference pf Indians in London. Mr. Bose stated that as political fighters they had 
been neither safncientiy militant nor snfBciently diplomatic. It the Delhi Pact of 
1931 was a blander, the surrender of May 1933 was a calamity of the first mag- 
nilude. By suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement at a critical hour, the 
work, snfiering and sacrifice of nation of the last 13 years were virtually undone. 
Discussing the future policy, Mr, Bose maintained that compromise between Bri- 
tain and India was impossible because there was no community of interest. He 
urged Indians to rule out for ever the prospect of periodical compromises and 
urged the adoption of another fight for freedom on a bigger and more extensive 
scale, intellectnal and practical preparation for which must be scientific and must 
rest on objective foundations. With reference to the White Paper, Mr, Bose said 
that the proposed Federation with Princes was an impossible and unacceptable 
proposition. He would certainly work for the federation of Indian people but he 
did not accept the proposals to substitute princes for the official bloc in the 
l^islature, 

I2th. Civilians' astounding claims : — The Civil Servants’ attitude with regard to 
security for pay and pensions, claim for compensation in the event of the aboli- 
tion of_ certain senior posts, the Congress views on debts and Mr, Gandhi’s 
declaration on the subject at the Round Table Conference in 1931 were among 
the subjects brought up before the Joint Committee in the cross-examination of 
the witnesses on behalf of the Civil Service Association. Sir John Kerr, 
on behalf of the Association, demanded that, in the event of abolition or 
such posts as Commissionerships, the members of the I. C. S, aficctcd should be 
given compensation. The Association was unwilling that the Secretary of State’s 
powers in relation to the Services should be transferred to the Governor General, 
Sir John Kerr suggested that the Governor should have a separate account in the 
bank with which me province kept the revenues and that account should be kept 
in funds necessary for the Governor to meet his special reponsibilities. The All- 
India Association of European Government servants, the Intfian Police Association 
and All-India Civil Engineers’ Association reiterated the safegurds of the Civil 
Association. They urged the British Government to guarantee all pensions and 
if such guarantee was not forthcoming they claimed that adequate sterling funds 
should be deposited in Britaiu. 


ISlh. Si' N. _ IL Sircars Warning to British Politicals: — A grave warning was 
uttered by Sir N. X. Sircar at a London meeting against possible consequences of (he 
Communal Award in Bengal. It was a great injustice, he pointed out, that “with 
the preponderance in population of 51 to 4S in a hundred of the adult popula- 
tion, Muslims should have been allowed 50 per cent, in excess of Hindus seats”. 
Criticising^ the allocation of special seats, he warned the British people : “I 
consider it _my duty to utter the warning, not as a threat, but as part of ray 
sincere conviction, and as a friend, that, if the proposals remain unmodified, if 
Bengal Hindus rankle under a sense of grievous injustice and if the communal 
decision is taken as a “settled fact", probably in Bengal the consequences will _ not 
be dissimilar from those which followed from another ‘'settled fad”, the Partition 
of Bengal”. 


17th. Another Six Weehs’ suspension : Congress President’s' Statement’. — The Civil 
Disobedience movemet was suspended for another six weeks, that is, till the 
31st of July, 1933. After consulting ilahatma Gandhi after the Medical _ Board 
had given their opinion, Mr. Aney issued the following statement : ‘‘In view of 
the present state of health of Mahatma Gandhi and the doctors’ opinio i expressed 
in to-day’s bulletin issued by the Jledical Board, 1 hereby [extend suspension of 
Civil Disobedience for a further period of six weeks that is, till the 31st of 
July, 1933.” 

25th. Press Censorship in Bengal : — ^The Indian Journalists’ Association, at a 
meeting held to-day, considered the Bengal Government’s reply to its charges of 
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rigid censorship of Press reports in Bengal. It Pres^^o^cer 

instanced the rigidity and intolerable lengths to ■which control by 
^vas carried. The Association placed a number of oP’cfnsor! 

Viceroy and also protested from lime to time against the mentioned 

ship. In conclusion the Association stated that if in view of ® nf thp-nress the 
by it the Government persisted that there was no rigid ns^ 

Association and the Government must have very different ideas as to w 
titntes rigid censorship. 

27th. Indian Women’s Demand:— Kuman 4??^''*^ *^add4ssrf^'a 

Women’s Conference, Mr. Muthnlakshmi Eeddi and Mrs. 

well-attended meeting to-day. They «PtesBed strong dissatisfaction wito 
the White Paper proposals for women’s franchise. ,i™ed 

rights to all citizens without any sex-bar and failing ndult suffrag pnfnhnsifed 
that women’s vote shonld be based on simple literacy. The speakOT P . 
the fnndamental unity of Indian women land protested against any expe , 
which were likely to divide them communally. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

I. The Gexekal Situatiox 

The political sitnation in India during the first half of the year 1933, 
was, on the whole, of less anxiety from the point of view of Law and 
Order. The year had opened with diminished figures of political prisoners 
in the Jails of India. In November, 1932, the total number of prisoners, 
men and women, had been 17,155 and 684 respectively ; these figures 
had dwindled to 14,815 and 610 at the end of December. The surge of 
civil disobedience had gradually been subsiding to its low water mark, 
and dashing only in sporadic breakers upon the shores of Ordinance- 
concrete bureaucratic resistance. Those breakers were still high and in 
serried array on special occasions like the “Independence Day.” But 
occasions were few and far between. The sentinels of Law and Order 
had now not only breathing time, but also time to stretch themselves 
now and then on their hitherto-unslept-in sheets and, even perchance, 
snatch a few moments’ nap. This was true only of those who had to 
keep watch on the open ramparts of Government fortifications, that is 
to say, deal with the above-ground manoeuvres of the civil resisters. 
The civil resisters were less in numbers and their manoeuvres less 
engaging. The vigil could therefore afford to reduce its strength and 
relax its pressure. But not so with those who had to deal with the 
underground tactics of terrorism. They had their hands full. It could 
hardly be claimed that the Government positions ’wastless anxious from 
the point of view of the terrorist menace. Prima facie, it was a case 
for even greater anxiety. For, part of the anti-Government activity, not 
now being converted into open and avowed civil resistance, might be 
converted into another kind of activity, viz., the secret, subversive acti- 
vity of terrorism. This subversive activity may be gauged not only by 
its manifestation in overt acts, but also bj' the extent of its preparations 
for them. Now, during 1932 and the first half of 1933, the volume and 
the strength cf this activity did not seem to have diminished either in 
respect of overt crimes or in that of active preparation for them. The 
dens of the terrorists were again and again discovered and raided by 
the police, and arms and ammunition recovered. This showed that, though, 
perhaps, the country could hardly be said to be honeycombed with 
terrorist societies, it was undeniable that the germs of violence had 
spread and, possibly, were still spreading. So, though Government were 
allowed to function under markedly relaxed pressure in its offensive and 
defensive against civil disobedience, it continued to work under high 
pressure in so far as its operation against terrorism was concerned. 

n. “The Beta see Pbessuee” 

“The relaxed pressure,” however, in sc far as it was allowed with 
respect to the open offensive of the Congress, was, in an absolute sense, 
more a fiction than a fact. It is like the relaxed pressure under which 
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modern nations are supposed to fnnetion in times o£ “peace”. The so- 
called times of peace are times of armed peace, times of intense war- 
preparedness. The substance of the nations in peace and amity with one 
another is pressed out of them under the cumulative weight of their 
armaments. The dead weight of militarism has sat upon the bosom of 
the world as an evil incubus. All the world is feeling it and groaning 
under it. For, there is no denying that its abyss of economic depres- 
sion and its slough of unemployment have both in part been produced 
by it. The Disarmament Conference may have failed to find a way 
out. But it is undeniable that nations are almost dying for a way out. 
The so-called relaxed pressure of peace is, therefore, a very deceptive 
thing. Now, the Government of India was able to claim that it had 
brought back afiairs very near to peace conditions, and that,, consequen- 
tly, it bad been made possible for the machinery of Indian administra- 
tion itself to work under a relaxed pressure. Upon a surface reading 
of the general situation in the country, one might, it is true, be almost 
tempted to admit that claim as valid. 

IIL Ax “Aemed” Peace 

But it must be remembered that the peace that has been secured is 
mainly an "armed’' peace. Government may have relaxed its vigil on 
the ramparts, but it has not dared scrap its heavy armaments on its 
fortifications. The armaments set up under the ordinary provisions of 
Indian Law have, in all conscience, been heavy enough and formidable 
enough ; and experts have always opined that those armaments on the 
bureaucratic fortifications have been remarkable for the length of their 
range, immensity of their sweep and fatal accuracy of their aim. These 
he.avy armaments have never been reduced. On the contriiry, in and 
out of times of emergency, they appear to have been so trimmed and so 
primed and so operated as to make the merest shade of an affront 
to official authority or pretige a sure peril — as sure and swift and 
sweeping as the recent earthquake in North Behar. Section 144 Cr. 
P. C. has for example proved as convenient and as effective as an aerial 
bomb. Our well-meaning legislators have tried now and again to outlaw 
this aerial bombing from which nothing under the sun is exempt. But 
Officialdom has been obdurate. Even with all this, the peace secured 
would have been a more genuine and less deceptive peace, if other 
armaments of the tank-type had not been put on the fortifications and 
made a permanent feature of their fighting equipment We refer to the 
Viceregal Ordinances which were subsequently placed on . the Statute 
Book. It showed that in official estimation, though the actual menace of 
civil disobedience was small, the potential menace was still great. That 
if /i* factor which the Congress movement represented was simply 

held under^ foft;e but not killed or eliminated. Like a highly expansible 
and explosive gas, that movement was squeezed into quiescent smallness 
under enormous pressure, so that, if and when that pressure were 
relaxed,^ the thing would forthwith expand and explode again. The 
equilibrium produced is, therefore, one that spells high pressure and 
tension, The peace ■ achieved is, therefore, more or less a forced 
peace. Government’s steady refusal to part with the very extraordi- 
powers assumed under the Ordinances, shows that 
they themselves cherish no illusions as to the realities of the situation. 
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They have Tron the battle, but cannot yet dare disarm. The ‘ enemy^^ 
is, therefore, still alive, and may, from under the debris of defeat, 
rise stouter than ever. The so- called relaxed pressitce oi Government 
is not what it may seem. - 

IV. “ The Eeserte Powkrs ” 

It cannot be pretended that the extraordinary powers have remained 
only as reserve powers or that the measures sanctioned by statute have 
remained only as preventive measures. The powers have been in exercise, 
and the measures have been in operation. Officmldom have not forgotten 
to be zealous in the exercise of those powers, or jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon them. The Congress organisations have been declared unlaw- 
ful, and any size of activity on the part of such organisations,- such as 
picketing, flag-hoisting or Independence Day celebrating, has been suppres- 
sed with a zeal and fortitude never caught napping or bending. Yet flag- 
hoisting and Independence Day celebrations are not ipso facto sins. They 
become so in the hands of the "out-lawed”. When, for example, the 
Indian National Congress decided to hold its 47th session in Calcutta 
(and it was actually held on the first of April despite all drastic mea- 
sures to foil its plans) and notified its intention of doing so, and a 
Beception Committee was, in due course, formed in Calcutta in furthe- 
rance of that object. Government showed no disposition to blink the 
deliberated defiance. Under powers conferred by Section 16 of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908, as amended by the 
Devolution Act of 1920, the Bengal Governor-in-Conncil declared the 
Congress Reception Committee an unlawful association as “the asso- 
ciation had for its object interference with the administration of law 
and maintenance of law and order, etc.” The Chairmen and successive 
General Secretaries of that unlawful association were promptly taken 
into custody. Yet preparations for the holding of the Congress 
session went apace. Be it remembered that Government had not 
declared the Congress itself an unlawful body. So, such preparations 
in the name, and in furtherance of the object, of that body were never 
prima facie unconstitutional. The Reception Committee was outlawed 
by a special stroke of the pen. It was, however, a stroke that came 
easy enough and sure enough. The bureaucratic jien has not only 
a knack but a genius for making unerring telling strokes. They ever 
come ready at the opportune moment. But the stroke that damned 
the Reception Committee could not arrest the Congress. For, it had 
been the pleasure of the powers that be to grant the Idea (in the 
Platonic sense) or the abstract entity of the Congress itself a sort 
of tentative sufferance, a kind of revokable-at-pleasure passport in 
the precarious state of Indian constitutionality. And its pleasure was, 
and is, law- All concrete, material embodiments of the Congress 
Entity had, of course, been declared outlaws. Was the pure abstract 
Congress given suSerence, because, though Whitehall had to chastise 
the flesh that sinned, it was yet Christian (enough not to damn the 
sonl, the spirit that might make amends ? The spirit might repent 
one day and ask for forgiveness ; and, then, the benign Providence of 
Indian destiny might stay its hand of thunder and grant pardon and 
grace. 

Whatever the reasons might or might not have been, the rod that 
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chastised the flesh and punished its many sins of omission and com- 
mission, had spared the soul. But ample care was taken that a too 
lenient sparing of the rod might not spoil the “child”. For, had not 
the soul of politically-minded India been, for half a century, like an 
wayward child and crying the moon ? Lollypops are for children aim 
vice versa ; but Ioll3rpop3 of reforms, or boons as they were called, 

had not made the children behave. They bad only made them cry 

for more. Liberty to children was not a thing in the gift of Provi- 
dence ; even it were. Providence would not give it them. For, does 
not such liberty turn into license, nuisanse and mischief ? 

V- The Caecdtta Coxgress Session 

However that be, the resourcefulness of Whitehall or Simla Pro* 
vidence is proverbial : it is equal to all possible exigencies. The 
soul of the Congress might be sufiered to remain as a prospective 
penitent, but, in the mean time, no quarters were to be given to any 
recrudescence of its wayward, mischief-making propensities. On March 
25, therefore, the provisions of the Chapters I and II of the Bengal 

Public Security Act of 1932 were called into full operation by an 

Extraordinary iSotification in the Calcutta Gazette, which recited the 
usual Mantra of the ceremony of conjnring an unceremonins emergency 
measure : “ as the Governor in Council was satisSed that by reason 
of a movement subversive of law and order a state of emergency had 
arisen of such a kind that the existing powers of Government were 
inadequate for the maintenance of public security in that area, ” etc. 
The provisions of the said Act were extended to areas through which 
a Congress attack could possibly be made upon Calcutta, by land or 
by water. By such blockade, Calcutta was sought ito be made Con- 
gress-proof. The day of Airways blockade had not yet come. At 
any rate, the “enemy” had not yet managed to fly. Its offensive was 
still confined to two dimensions of space ouly. The violence party 
had, of course, improvised a third dimension by burrowing in the 
ground. Jlodern world powers have, of course, laid their offensive 
and defensive tactics in accordance with an non-dimensional scheme. 
They can attack on or under land and water, and on conceivable 
planes of space. They are still assiduously working at the metaspaces 
and hyperspaces. They are taking lessons from Moloch bent upon 
destroying not only what is euphemistically called civilisation, but 
God’s fair and wide creation itself. 

"VI. How It Was Dealt With 

Now, by a Notification in the Gazette, Government blocked all 
possible avenues to the proposed venue of the Congress session. 
The Notification was issued under a Public Security Act. The 
Congress delegates^ were, however, fully prepared for this. They were 
bent upon disobeying the order, and taking the consequences of their 
misbehaviour. A large number of arrests were made en route, of 
Pandit Madanmohan Malviy^ Srijut Aney, and others. But hundreds 
of delegates could still ^find it possible to filter in through the granite wall 
of the Emergency Notification. Many had eluded somehow or other 
the no-thoronghfare rope obstruction at the far-away outposts ; some 
had managed to slip through the barbed-wire fencing nearer home. 
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Still others had entered by discarding civilised conveyance altogether : 
they had come as pilgrinas on foot. Whatever vrere the modes of 
locomotion or the methods of approach, on the first day of April at 
the scheduled time, several hundred delegates, men and women, and a 
goodly number of spectators, assembled near the Esplanade, Calcutta, 
and did hold a brief session of Indian National Congress in the midst 
of prompt dramatic arrests and Iregular lavish lathi charges. Two 
supplementary meetings, under the same sweet soporofic conditions, 
appeared to have been arranged in the northern and southern parts 
pi the city also. Feeder processions to the main whirlpools of Con- 
gress demonstration were in many cases stopped by dams of regulation 
lathis of Police infantry and lances of Police cavalry. But a few had 
succeeded in striking into unexpected, unguarded by-paths, and reach- 
ing their “ordeal of fire”. Tet Government precautions on that day, 
and for some days previous to that day, had been as elaborate as 
could be possible or as perfect as could be desired. In fact, the city 
wore, particnlarly in its public squares and maidans, the aspect of a 
city besieged and under martial proclamation. To all appearance, it 
was not a mere flea that Government had arranged to blow from its 
big guns. The magnitude and elaborateness of the counter-action were 
in themselves proof sufficient that, even in the estimation of Govern- 
ment, the disabled and defeated Congress was still very much alive 
and fcieyng. The springs that fed the steam of the Congress move- 
ment were not yet dead. We wonder if after the sensadonal Con- 
gress session in Calcutta here described, Government did not work 
out in their minds a problem of simple ratio proportion. If the Con- 
gress could create such a stir and make such a show (a show,^ by the 
bye, which cost many of them the peace and integrity of their bodily 
selves) in the face of such drastic and determined Government preven- 
tive and "curative” action, what could it do or not do in the absence 
of such counter-action ? If th3 Congress could prove so stiff and 
so tenacious under such enormous Government pressure brought to 
bear upon it, what would it prove to be if and when that pressure 
Was removed or relaxed ? 

Vii. East Deltsioxs 

This question possesses not merely an academic interest, and officials 
and the general public should pause and ponder over this before 
running after easy delusions. To begin with, the so-called relaxed 
pressure of Government and of public administration generally, is not 
actually reduced pressure, but pressure that is only less kinetic or 
patent, but really, more potential and latent. The actual, real_ pressure 
in effective existence is the sum of the kinetic and the potential, of 4e 
actual and the possible. A determined Congress demonstration like 
that of the Calcutta session helps to bring above level the force that 
generally may lie under- On an occasion like this. Government have 
to requisition and harness to the full extent the powers that they 
have assumed under emergency legislation or fiat, and which, under 
normal conditions, that is, when no organised challenge to their function 
is there, may almost be believed by them or by the public to be 
reserve, if not nearly obsolete, powers like the vote in the self-governing 
Dominions. 

5 
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Vlll. Emebgexcy Powers _ - ' ' 

In justice to Government it must, however, be said at once that they 
had never regarded, or asked the public to regard. ’ thew 'eme^ency 
powers as merely reserve, latent, dormant powers which they would not 
be called upon to bring into use. They were never simply an extra- 
ordinary constitutional insurance against recrudescence of unconsti- 
tutionality. The powers had been assumed for securing three objects : 
Government had to bring under control forces that - thrratened to 
undermine its very foundations; Government had to function at_ a 
level of pressure where those forces might not be expected to prejudici- 
ally affect them ; and Government had to maintain that level of pressure 
•TOth a view to a safe launching of the new Constitution which India had 
been promised. This, in short, has been the'.fnndamental principle govern- 
ing the whole statics and dynamics of Indian Government. They must 
throw back the aggressor ; Aey must hold him down ; and they must 
grow and expand. 

IS. The Statics akd DT>-A5ncs' of Goteexmext 

. Here there was a prima facie case for Government. Possibly, any 
other government would or should have, in the given ensemble of 
conditions, acted as the Government of India did. The fundamental 
principle governing the statics and dynamics of governments apparenfly 
remains uniform even under presumably diverse conditions. The Govern- 
ment of Mr. De Valera and the Government of Sir Samuel Hoare do 
not function under identical conditions. Tet both may have recourse 
to very extraordinary and very drastic measures. Though the objectives 
may not be the same, the action which the one takes against the Blue 
Jacket is the same in principle as that which the other. may take 
against the Gandhi Cap. Every government claims the inherent right 
to function. It claims also the implied right to remove impediments to 
its functioning. And every government has, according to its own lights, 
a vision of a future. De Valera’s Government has set before it com- 
plete independence or full sovereignty ; Sir Samuel Hoare’s Govern- 
ment has its vision circumscribed by the White Paper. In either case, 
it has some point to move to. We do not now raise the all-important 
question whether that point carries things forward or backward. The 
^nin-Stalin Dictatorships in Soviet Rassia, the Mussolini Dictatorship 
in Italy, and the Hitler Dictatorship in Nazi Germany have all, in subs- 
tance though in form, been very stern autocracies which have dragged 
and driven their flock of docile Democracy with nooses round their 
necks. It has been by all deemed uecessary so to drag and drive them. 
For, have not the flock, left much to themselves, an unhappy knack of 
straying into the dirty ditch ? 

X. A PoiXT TO Move to 

India Government had also set before it a point to move 
"• The point had been dotted on a White Paper spread on a Round 
iable, round which had sat White Gods with gaudy Indian mirrors, 
^onred black or brown, so set before them as to catch their reflexes. 
Those reflexes were designed to be pictnresqudy life-like and even 
inordinately vocal, like pictures of a boom talkie film. But still they 
were reflexes, and played not their own parts. Of course some half a 
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dozen o£ them seemed to have been possessed by a “spirit’^ which, occa- 
sionally, made them say funny things or indalge in inconvenient gestures. 
The "White Gods most have immensely enjoyed the fanny things said, 
and did not appear to have minded the inconvenient gestures much. In a 
moment of Irwinian qnintescence of weakness, the gods had, by mistake, 
put a very live person upon one of the picture cushions. In him the 
gods caught a veritable Tartar. That was Mahatma Gandhi, who had 
carried not a cracker to scare but a live bomb (in the shape of the 
Congress mandate) to disconcert the gods. The gods, however, soon rose 
to the height of the occasion, and so arranged and arrayed the blazing 
movable mirrors that they flashed their borrowed brilliance full on his 
eyes whichever way he might turn ; and so, out-manoeuvred and discon- 
cerned, the Congress delegate had to come back not only to Indian soil, 
but to his wonted cloister in the Yervada Jail. 

XI. Make the Best of a Bad Job 

The nationalist Press in India continued, generally, to ignore, and, 
occasionally, enjoy the fanms/m of the movable Indian mirrors arranged 
for our edification in London. For our part, we thought and still think, 
th.at many of the Indian gentlemen invited to London had accepted the 
invitation with a will to make the best of a :bad job. For, it was a b.ad 
job to go as “nominees”, and as representing practically nobody but 
^emselves ; it was a bad job to go packed in mutually unaccommodat- 
ing communal compartments ; it was a bad job to go with divided inter- 
est and counsel ; it was a bad job to go with no assurance forthcoming 
from the Whitehall Providence that any Indian dispensation would' be 
made even remotely realising the dream that all nationalist India dreamt ; 
and it was bad job to go with an almost certain likelihood of being 
played and pitt.d ag.aiu3t the one politic.al organisation in India that 
knew how, and was trying, to create sanctions for the grant of the subs- 
tance of independence. It was believed to be a b.ad job not only because 
nothing tangible was expected to issue from it, but also because, the 
Congress having to remain out of it, a Round Table Show of British 
statesmen and their nominees, in which the whole pantomime (a very 
vocal one) of constitution-makiug would be artfully staged, might, in 
actuality, prove a delusion and a snare. Many were reminded of a 
funny story in the Arabian Nights which told how a poor starving 
porter of the imperial citj* of Bagdad was treated to a mimicry of a 
a banquet by a noble lord in his palace. The poor porter had good 
sense to humour the good lord in his pantomimical pleasantry. He 
heartily partook of the many imaginary dishes, and was convival over 
the fictitious dessert and fancied wines. He even offered to dance to 
the accompaniment of an occult orchestra of unseen musicians. The 
good lord laughed and cheered in gracious glee. All the time, however, 
the poor porter was inwardly dying of inanition. But the reward of 
good sense came at last. A real, steaming reg.al repast was ordered, 
in which all that phantom flower of fancy grew into solid, delicious, 
luscious fruit. The porter was paid more than he had played for. A 
sumptuous dinner, purse full of sequins, and an invitation renewed. 

XH. Blaxk AM) Black 

Now, our Round Tablets have had their invitation renewed too. 
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There have been three grand sittings at the Table ; minor and infor- 
mal sittings have been innnmerable. In every one of these, the 
mimicry of eating out of actual dishes and drinking out of red cups, 
seems to have been assiduonsly gone through ; the poor ‘ porters 
have shown commendable patience and good sense in playing their 
desired and expected parts ; the noble hosts, too, seemed to have been 
mightily amused. But up to now, they have not ordered a real repast. 
The poor guests are dying of inanition, in their phantom Hotels’ Eoyal- 
And they would fall to even a meagre actual fare carelessly served 
with ravenous appetite. But whilst their own empty bowels are being 
tickled by a tantalising feast, and the famished wolf of Indian poverty 
and discontent has been yelling at their very backs, a precious menu 
of minced reforms sandwitched between very toothsome safeguards has 
been placed on the Table in a '^Yhite Paper. It is a very sublime 
paper, very precise and liberal as to the toothsome safeguards, and 
very vague and niggardly as to the mineed reforms sandwitched be- 
tween. It is, moreover, a paper all white except in places where the 
saf^uards have been set in black and white. In all other places, it is 
all white on one side and all black on the other. As to the prospect 
of real, substantial Indian advance, it has commonly been taken as all 
blank and black. And it seems that the curtain is not destined soon 
to be mng down on the mimicry of a constitutional banquet staged 
in London. The blank and black bill of fare is going to be scrutinised, 
attested to, and made up by a joint Parliamentary (k>mmittee process, 
in which the honoured guests of the evening may have indeed their 
say to say, but in which our August Host of the Inn and none other 
shall have the right to sa y the Kay. At any rate, this is how the 
thing struck many of the Indian onlookers. 

xm. “Ix Camp” 

The White Paper and the Proceedings of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee shall have their due measure of attention from us in the 
body of this Eegister. They need not detain ns long in the Introduction 
itself. Let us come back to the point at which we made a digression 
into the realm of constitutionalism. "We bad been dealing with an un- 
constitutional, subversive movement and Government reaction thereto. 
While doing this, we ourselves had, unwittingly, caught an infection from 
the subversive agitator. We had been hying to explode a very plausi- 
ble myth — viz., that Government, after succeeding in their manoenvre 
to get round the Congress, were permitted to function under a reduced 
and relaxed pressure. The reduced and relaxed pressure is an appear- 
ance only, and has no reality. The effective force which Government 
I’sd to use in their actual fight with the Congress movement, is now 
used to keep that_ movement in check or restrain the pace of its revi- 
val and rejuvenation. And the fighting force is not now dissipated and 
lost, but exists there as restraining and regulative force. It is not less 
efiective in the latter form than in the former. The very active emcr- 
gengy powers now enjoying a statutory domicile in the Indian consti- 
j a u’ proof positive that the fighting force has never been disban- 
ded but has been located and configurated in camps. In the areas 
which have not yet held up their “hands” and completely surren- 
dered which are, for example, still keeping up an appearance of a no-tax 
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campaign, or vrhich show some 'wolent propensities — the fighting force is 
not in "camp” even, bnt is made to march and manoeuvre and befriend 
the lovely, loyal conntrysida The fighting force is encamped because 
Government- want to consolidate the foundations of all generations 
of governments, alien or national or mired, to come ; and it is made to 
march and manoeuvre and befriend the lovely, loyal countryside because 
Government do not want to vegetate or stagnate, but to march on 
the lines of the White Paper to the Promised Land, taking the lovely, 
loyal countryside with them, leaving the disloyal and the distrusting in 
the lurch. 

As we began by sajing, such a plan of camping, marching and 
manoenvring comes natural to all governments. Whether a govern- 
ment has to work a Ten or Five or Four year Plan, it mast plan and 
prepare and provide for the carrying out of that Plan. Without this 
planning, preparing and providing, it forfeits its right to erist and 
function- And in order to exercise this fundamental right, it has, now 
and again, to don the diefatoris robe of a Hitler or Mussolini. All may not 
befairin love and war, but all is fair in modem statecraft and statesmanship. 

XIV. Taecto Stock ok Actual Cokuitious 

That the Government of India has not really been functioning under 
reduced and relaxed pressure should be a patent and admitted fact to 
all who take sufficient stock of the actual conditions. The number of 
political prisoners, diminished and though diminishing, is still considerable. 
And this number includes not merely civil resisteriC men and women, bnt 
also prisoners, men and women, actually convicted of violent crimes, or 
suspected of association with such crimes or organisations. The number 
coming under this latter category is also considerable. And the pres- 
sure or tension which the detention without trial of thousands of suspected 
prisoners involves, most be understood as a very high tension actnally 
exerted on the Government which have reconrse^to the extraordinary 
and, presumably, unpopular measure of executive, extra-judicial punish- 
ment ; it also means— and we daresay, Government, too, fully appreciate 
this — a very high and acute tension exerted not only upon a wide range 
of people who happen to be the relatives and friends of the unfortunate 
detained, but also upon a ranch wider range of the pnblic in general 
The Andamans far out in the Bay of Bengal fonns, no donbt, a zone 
and centre of high pressure and tension, which has appreciable repercus- 
sions on the Government barometer as well as on the pnblic- It would 
have been a centre of pressure of less intensity and volume if it had 
not been far out in the Bay- It is the distance and ‘'splendid isolation” 
of the Penal Settlement (which, by the bye, bad been abandoned by 
Government as a gnest-honse for political offenders), that makes it a 
centre of such acuteness and wide range. But even as it is, its tension 
is not felt as insnffierably great unless reports of something unusual — for 
instance, a hunger-strike in course of which some nnfortnnate prisoners 
snecamb — reach in a sttaggling manner the Indian shores. Then, of 
course, the whole latent tension of a far-away _penal settlement for 
pojiticals is brought home in all its painful, anxious intensity. But even 
this is not an everyday phenomenon. Generally speaking, the pressure 
of the Andamans is fdt as a dull deadened pressure which may be 
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deep, but is not, except on occasions, poignant. Be it remembered that 
we are here referring to that wide range of the Indian public which 
evinces no ss'mpathy with the Andamans cult of violence or, its methods; 
but regrets the existence of that cult, and, from patriotic or humanitarian 
considerations, would be glad to see the lot of the misguided redeemed 
and made as bearable as it could be made in necessarily stringent 
conditions of penal servitude. But let us escape from the Andamans. ‘ 

XV. The Meerut Case 

The historical Meerut Case, again, which had dragged itself over a 
number of years and cost the public to the tone of not thousands .but 
lacs, was brought to a temporary close by the award of the trying 
Court, which convicted all except three. Now, this State trial created, 
a good deal of stir in this country, a part of which reacted on the 
peripheries of the Left-Wing Labour in England also. Apart from all 
its aspects of alleged criminality, and all its legal bearings one way or • 
the other, the case represented an Idea that had been slowly but 
steadily taking root in the soil of India. And it had been a forceful 
Idea. We are not at all going into the merits of the case. We are 
referring merelv to the very general and very pronounced Labour unrest 
and Labour upheaval all the world over. Whether one may of may 
not be prepared to go the whole length with the ideals and methods of 
Communism, one cannot pretend to be dead to the very wide and ac- 
tive influences seeking at the present moment to right the topsyturvydom 
of the social framework produced by an over-stressed capitalism, ■ and 
restore what is called social balance and justice. These influences are, 
in the main, operating against the existing vested interests, political, 
economic and social. This is the Idea, the Urge. Of course there will 
be difference as to the interpretation of its full logical implication, and 
as to the correctness or otherwise of the present-day orthodox methods 
of the communist. But the spirit of a revolt against the vested interests 
as they are called cannot be mistaken. That spirit has been abroad, 
and is_ stalking this ancient mystical Land. While some are shudder- 
ing at its approach and would fain lay it for good, there is a growing 
number of our younger men and women who would hail it as the 
deliverer. Of this growing number, there may be a few who may 
possibly be inspired by the red gospel of iloscow, and like to go in 
for its methods in their entirety. They may not pause to discriminate 
between the furcoat suitable for Bussia and the loin-cloth suitable for 
this^ conntrj". They may be bent upon levelling first, and building or 
rearing afterwards according to difiering requirements. Others, however, 
will like to move with greater circumspection and discrimination. Their 
socialism is to be not merely scientific but safe. They would build 
a new houM to shift to, before pulling down that which served them 
so long. But earthquakes, economic or other, have a queer mode of 
pulling down houses for them. And when the crash comes, woe betide 
those y^ho may tarry. It would be thought advisable, therefore, to 
forestall future earthquakes. A vast number are, however, already 
sleeping in the verandahs and corridors of their houses, if not actually 
sitting on the fencing. 
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XVL The Labode Ukeest 

That an economic and social readjnstment is urgently needed and 
has been overdne, is now perceived by some master capitalists them- 
selves. Henry Ford is one of them. Says he : “Capital that is not 
confinnally creating more and better jobs is more useless than sands. 
Capital that is not constantly making conditions of daily labour better 
and the reward of daily labour more just is not fulfilling its highest 
function.” He also pleads for “the putting of service before profit”. But 
labour is no longer satisfied with mere condescending service or with step- 
motherly care now proposed to be extended to it by the “exploiting class.'^ 
It refuses to make peace with that class on such easy terms. It is 
bent upon continuing “class war” till class itself is exterminated. It 
will not be led into the subterfnges of Fascism and other forms of class 
defensive tactics. 

XVl. The Hew Ideology 

This new ideology seems to be gaining ground in India also. India 
is more a land of kishans than of mazdoors; yet a call to “arras” seems 
to have gone forth already to both. The mazdoors have long been 
initiated into the offensive and defensive strategy of direct action in 
the shape of strikes, boycotts and reprisals; and the kishans are also 
being now taught direct action through a mass no-tax campaign, whether 
or not its leaders have all of them a communistic outlook and objective. 
The idea, therefore, which the Meerut Case, apart from its legal signi- 
ficance, represents, is one that has to be seriously reckoned with in any 
future political and economic and social reckoning to be made in India. 
It will not do to blink it or nod it out It must be fought or fostered. 
Ho neutrality is possible. Government, by launching into the Meernt 
Conspiracy Case and seeing through it, have shown that they could or 
should not remain neutral. They have exerted pressure, and by exerting 
it, th^.y have thrown the official gauntlet at nascent Indian bolshevism. It 
remains to be seen whether this accelerates or retards the growth of 
the nascent movement. But, in any case, the case for Government 
exerting pressure and increasinglyTgreater pressure in this direction, does 
not end with the ending of the Meerut Case. Here also, therefore, we have 
no reduced or relaxed pressure, but one which is likely to be on the 
increase as the new idea strikes deeper and deeper into Indian soil. 

XVIL Sigh of Belief 

The point we have been labouring to establish would appear to be 
almo‘-t a truism if certain appearances did not, and were not allowed 
to, cloud it The Congress is brought down ; so there is release of 
strain and tension. The Meerut Case is concluded : so, again, there is a 
sigh of relief. Violent prisoners of a more dangerous type are shipped 
away to the Andamans : so, there is a sigh of relief again. Political 
lepers are segregated as are the social lepers (the thieves and cut-thro- 
ats), and shoved away to a safe sea corner. The suspects are secured 
within barbed wire in the camps at Bnxa, Hijli, and other places ; and 
a select number transported to the arid isolation of Deoli. And there 
is a sigh of relief again. Particularly, very amiable methods are 
suggested in the Gazette for the reclaiming of trying-to-e scape Iprisoners 
who have, by the bye, never been tried in a court of , justice (or some- 
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times tried and acquitted and taken into . custody imme^tely after 
acquittal). Soldiers quartered, curfew order promulgated, and_ collective 
fine imposed in troublesome towns and villages^ : and; there is the sig 
of relief again. There is an occasional tightening of a sepw here ana 
a screw there in the pucca steel-frame of Indian Administration by 
means of an Emergency Notification proclaiming fresh areas and con- 
ferring fresh powers on officers and men already over-burdened witn 
them. To officers and men it is, of course, “the more_ the merrier , and 
the Heads of Departments, again, yawn and heave a sigh of relief. 

XVni. Atrro^uGGESTrox Aim IVIaee-Believe 
But it ought to be patent to all that this sigh of relief is only a 
process of auto-suggestion and make-believe. By many of these acts, 
high explosives, that have so far been lying afield, are gathered, and not 
destroyed but laid as mines under our very feet. There is a method of 
averting present troubles by which their time'scale is inverted — that is to 
say, instead of remaining past and present troubles, they become 
future, impending troubles. Not only so. The troubles may be diverted 
and converted Sso in a manner and in proportions not desired or 
expected by those who have tried to avert them. They may be diverted 
to areas and channels where they previously did not exist ; and they 
may be converted into forms in which they bad not their original vent 
and expression. Thus lathi charges and firings, liberally indulged in, 
floggings, seizures of the poor men’s wherewithal, and so forth, may 
drive an essentially non-violent movement in part into the dark alleys 
of mad, retaliating violence. Some of those who came to suffer in faith 
might thus be provoked to strike in anger. Wholesale internments and 
coUective fines may have a tendency to mar sweet reasonableness and 
not promote it, not only in the fete who may perchance have a guilty 
conscience, but in the many who are presumably, as innocent as the 
earth and as uncontaminated as the sky. 

XIX, Political Prophylacucs 

In an epidemic, the susceptibility and proneness to disease of 
the people is not a less vital factor than the miasma itself in the 
propagation of the disease. By reducing this susceptibility, inoculation 
and other methods may succeed as prophylactic agents. Now, in the case 
of an wide epidemic of political distemper also, the State doctors must 
adopt all measures which are calculated to reduce this susceptibility and 
not increase it The best political prophylactic is that which brings 
back tone to the constitution. And be it remembered that this tone is 
to be measured not by the prestige of Government only. Bespect for 
authority and for law and order is, of course, a more reliable index. 
But the respect must be real and responsive, and not a mere result of 
repression and a reflex of fear. A government making itself feared and 
oheyed, may yet alienate itself from, or antagonise, the vital condition.^ 
teat make for the stability and progress of all good governments. 
These are tee_ copybook lessons of political pbilosoph}' at which nations 
have been trying their hand since the days of Greek democracy. But 
they have not yet learnt them. Governments, investing themselves with 
autocratic unbridled powers, have a special knack of unlearning what 
little history might have taught them. 
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XX. The Toxe of Body Poeixic 

So the peace and order prodoced by a continued exercise of extra- 
ordinary powers and adoption of very drastic measures (to some of 
which we have alluded), is not real order and peace. They are not indicative 
of a reduced pressure in the function of Government. And they are 
no index of the requisite tone having returned to the diseased body 
politic. Those who are entrusted with the working of the machinery of 
government should perpetually bear this in mind. They should be 
sober enough while ^ the world may find them power-drunk and 
victory-drunk. 

XXI. The Queshoy Put 

Success or want of success most be tested by the Method of Differ- 
ence. Then only can there be a sure probative value. First define 
success. Suppose we define it as yon profess it should be defined : 
Success means that the mass of the people have been brought round to 
yonr viewpoint, which in democratic parlance, means that if a plebes- 
cite were taken on the issue, it would declare in your favour ; if peo- 
ple were to make their mind known by the usual methods of free 
association, writing and speech, they would support you and not your 
opponent. This is the meaning of success of a government or of its 
policy in all democratic countries. Even Hitlerism must be supported 
by a 90 per cent of the votes. Let us take this accredited meaning of 
success. Now, have you succeeded or not ? 

XXII. The “Dohbee Baerel’^ Policy 

The answer may come easy and offhand, but the correct answer is 
one that not always comes easy Jand offhand. From several facts it 
would seem to be alrasot proved that Government have scored success 
by their ‘double barrel’ policy of repression and Bound Table Confer- 
ence. Out of the one barrel, there has come ’a lusty shower of dum- 
dum ballets in the shape of Ordinances and Ordinance laws. Out of 
the other, there has been, in the eyes of the man of the street in India, 
a spectacular display of constitutional rockekfiring. Eockets, in many 
cases, rose as rockets usually rise, and they fell as rockets always fall. 
The man in the street has enjoj’ed the sight, but he has not been 
attracted by it. He has, generally, kept his position in the street, and 
has neither run after the rocket when it rises as a shooting star, norj 
consequently, has he been dismayed at seeing it fall on the terra firma 
as a dead, burnt stick. The new reform proposals have failed to evoke 
enthusiasm even in the ultra-moderate quarters. Under the heavy ham- 
mer of their criticism, the White Paper is in tatters. Yet, when the 
time comes, it is not only ."possible but likely, that some of those who 
have now torn the White Paper to tatters, may make a bid for them, 
and even scramble for their precious possession. Advanced liberals 
still keep up a show of not having anything to do with the proposals 
unless they are substantially modified, which they know as well as the 
rest, has not the ghost of a chance of being done. In the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee stage and beyond, the proposals which are in the 
nature o f concessions run every risk of being whittled down, whilst 
those that are in the nature of safeguards have every prospect of being 
6 
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cberisbed and nonristed. However, liberals, generally, now present their 
contract terms with the future Indian Government not in categorical pro- 
positions, affirmative or negative, but as a string of hypothetical propo- 
sitions. Sir (now Right Honourable) Tej Bahadur Sapru and Company 
have, for the right guidance of all concerned, crystallized their countCT- 
proposals in the form of a valuable Memorandum. But it is but hoping 
against hope that those concerned, official or non-official, will allow 
themselves to be guided, much less in the ‘right’ direction, by their 
essentially sane and sober counsel. Government have, of course, been, 
from time to time, condescending to ‘remove’ some expressed apprehens- 
ions as to the much-advertised federation being quietly waylaid and 
sabotaged. Federation is not to remain altogether in the cloudland of 
the contingent and problematical. Though its descent upon terra finna 
must remain subject to certain very conditional conditions being satisfied, 
yet the fact that it will one day come may be taken to be almost un- 
conditionally conditional. 


XXIH. Fedeeattox Sttli. Alive 

His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly on February 1, took some pains to assure the public that 
federation was yet alive, and would, in due course, be set on its legs. 
The public had began to doubt that it had ever any legs of its own 
to be set upon, or if it had, they had not been amputated by the doctors of 
the new Conservative Dispensation in England, to save the Provincial 
Autonomy of the Simon Statutory Commission. However, said His Ex- 
cellency : “You will remember that some pressure was put on the 
Secretary of State by the members of the Indian Delegation to enter a 
definite date in the Bill by which time the Federation should come into 
being. The Secretary of State explained the grave difficulties in the 
way of that suggestion, but gave two pledges the importance of which 
has, I seel sure, not been lost. In the first place, the Secretary of 
State declared that it is not the intention of His ilajes^s Government 
to inaugurate any kind of Provincial Autonomy under conditions that 
might leave Federation to follow on as a mere contingency in the future. 
In the second place, speaking not only for the jBritish Government but 
for the British Delegation as a whole, he stated that between now and 
the passage of the Bill, His ilajesty’s Government would do everything 
yrithin their power to remove any obstacles that at present may stand 
in the way of the Federation coming into being at as earlj' date as 
possible. These assurances were given as a declaration pnbliclj’ made of 
the course His Majesty’s Government have set themselves to follow.” 


XXIV. ‘Srs'E Qea of Federation 

So far ^ good. But, unfortunately, the public mind has not been 
reassured. Government have, of course, shown a commendable zeal in 
stirring about in a matter in which they themselves must take the initia- 
tive. The Reserve Bank Bill. A Reseive Bank for India was made a 
Sine qua non of India getting into her feder.al beintr. The other 
«nc qua non was the voluntary 50% association of Indian States. 
M hen and in what form will this be ? Xo body yet knows. The 
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S&ites do not appear to have made np their minds yet. In the abstract, 
feey appear to have no objection to poll their weight, or even perhaps 
a little more than their full weight, in the proposed Federal Govern- 
ment ; but they are prepared to allow the Federal Government to poll 
its weight, or even a li^e less than its foil weight, in the internal gov- 
ernments of the States themselves ? TTiU His Majesfy^s Government 
undertake to see to it that a deal fair and sanare is made by both the 
parties concerned '? The Communal Award, for example, which was 
supposed to be another sins qiia non bos not been accepted as a fair 
deal by many. But, then, it was a distinction not quite sought but 
thrust upon the British Government. 

AAV. A Hvnd Aix-Powerfci. 

The fact of the matter is that the public, generally speaking, have 
not been attracted fay the TThite 1 Paper Provincial Autonomy plus 
Federafioa or minus Federation- The nature of the thing has not 
attracted them. The reservations have reversed what the thing would 
otherwise seem to be. The cost of the experiment will not be com- 
mensurate with the extent of the achievement. Some would assess 
that achievement as niL Others would make it a negative quantity — 
a hill even from the existing state- Even the supporters would not 
venture beyond a decimal fraction. x\ow, where is the money to come 
from for this costly fraction of a questionable good ? A part of the 
capitation charges of the Indian Army wiU henceforth be borne by 
the ‘'Home'* Government — so we have been told- But will the same 
Government bear the cost of launching the new Indian Constitution ? 
That is not to be thought of. Poor India will bear thi? new burden — 
pay the price of her emancipation. But pay from what ? 80 per cent 
of the Indian Eevenue will still be untouched by the Indian hand — 
as India's new Law Member (Sir Eripendranatli Sircar) himself told 
us iu cue of his illuminating London speeches on the MTiite Paper 
proposals. The remaining 20 per cent will, of conrse, be ‘"touched" by 
the Indian hand and even handled- Bat the hand that will touch 
and that will handle will hardly be its own master. It will not- be a 
puppet or palsied hand exactly, but a hand in the firm grip of a Hand 
all-powerful. The Head of the Government who shall be the Governor- 
General and (in the Provinces) the Governors, will be invested with 
powers of every category and description {and these have been very 
clearly analysed and elaborately set forth by the W hite Paper), and 
the Head can, and will, see to it that the hands, feet and other limbs 
do their job as befit them, and not “mutiny”. 

A A AVI. 2\o Papee Sategitasd 
On this point let us make a quotation from the highesf authority 
himself. In conrse of moving his motion for a Select Committee _on 
Jlarch 31 in connection with the White Paper, Sir Samnel Hoare said : 
‘The Irish Treaty broke down because there were no safeguards. In 
India, the Governor General, the Provincial Governors and other l^h 
oScials Would still be appointed by the Crown. The security services 
and the executive officers of the Federal 'and Provincial Governments 
would still be recruited and protected fay Parliament and the array 
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would remain under tte undivided control of Parliament. These were 
no paper safeguards. The heads of Government "were endowed with great 
powers and were given the means of giving effect to those powers. 
Then the Secretary of State referred to a letter of Lord Zetland in 
‘The Times’’ in which the latter had said that the safeguards might 
be all very right on paper but they would require a veritable super- 
human Governor. Sir Samuel Hoare pointed out that, as regards the 
Governor General, there were 47 Central Subjects for which he wm 
responsible ; that his present responsibilities, overwhelming and all- 
pervading as they were, would still be very heavy (though experts in 
Indian administration had assured him that they would be rather less 
heavy than as at present) under the new arrangement. Taking the 
case of the proposed transfer of Law and Order and Police to respon- 
sible Ministry, Sir Samuel Hoare thought that though this was a big 
jump and a risky jump, it might not yet land them in disaster, be- 
cause, besides having secured themselves by means of strong ropes 
round their waist (in the form of Parliamentary control of the recruit- 
ment of higher services and that of “a strong selection board” in the 
case of the subordinate ranks), they had also an*anged to spread a 
strong net before venturing to take the leap. “The Governor was 
given special responsibility in the case of any grave menace to the 
peace and tranquillity of the Province and the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions would direct him to have regard to close relations between this 
responsibility and the internal administration and discipline of the 
force.” And there was to be no time limit as to the Secretary of 
State exercising his discretion in the appointment of the Police. 

XXV 11. “ PEcr rr.TAUT.Y Appbopriate To Conservative Reform ” 

Yet, with all this, a section of the Conservative Party headed by 
Mr. Churchill refused to be pacified. “Tighten the B.afeguards,” “Go 
back to the Simon Commission scheme of provincial autonomy with 
law and order in the keeping of official ministers,” “Try provincial 
autonomy in one or two provinces and have the whole thing 
examined de novo by a Commission” — these were some of the 
characteristic forms of the modus operandi proposed. Mr. Baldwin 
was, as usual, as sweet, as genial and statesman-like in his Indian 
Reform utterances as he was unprepared to go to the length of the 
logical^ consequence of his sweetness, geniality and statesmanship. Mr. 
Baldwin felt and realised the dangers and difficulties of the course 
the _ British proposed taking in relation to constitutional reform in 
India. He would not be speaking honestly if he did not admit this. 
Yet he was profoundly convinced that “the difficulties and dangers 
that would be run, if we did not take this step, would bo infinitely 
greater, infinitely more difficult.” The work before them should be 
felt, Mr. Baldwin remarked, “to be peculiarly appropriate to the Con- 
Eerv.ative reform.” And the Conservative, he added, was no Junker, 
no Fascist, but a man etc, 

XXV ILL “ Improvement In The Indian Condition ” 

The Leader of the great Conservative Party also expressed him- 
self as convinced of the practical efficacy of the Dual policy as pur- 
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sued by Sir Samuel Hoare and tbe Viceroy. ^In. this, he espreased 
his faith in the proverbial golden mean, avoiding the estreme of ex- 
tremist Labour conciliation only, as vreli as^ that of extremist Die- 
hard repression only. He vras for fattening and oiling the poor vic- 
tim before mail fisting and sledge hammering iL Or, tne tvro processes 
must go on pari pczssu. A little extra fat or oil may save the poor 
victim from its bones being dislocated, knocked ont or compound 
fractured- Mr. Baldirin ivas- therefore, perfectly convinced that by 
no means on earth could they have got an improvement of the con- 
ditions in India, and the practical cessation of civil disobedience, if 
the firm policy of the Viceroy and Sir Samnel Hoare had not been 
accompanied by progress in preparing constitutional reforms.” So 
almost all the speeches that vrere made from the Conservative and 
Liberal benches admitted "^the improvement in the conditions of India’^ 
as a facL and admitted further that this improvement vras due to firm- 
ness of policy. Sir H. Home declared — ‘‘the Conservative Party 
OTved Sir Samne! Hoare a great debt of gratitude because he had 
demonstrated that it only reqnired snScient firmness and courage to 
make India an orderly State.” The Conservative Party vras, hovrever, 
divided on the dnbious dualism of the Dual Policy which married 
firmness to grace- Some vronld prefer to see firmness function in single 
blessedness. They would forthwith grant a divorce decree to irrecon- 
. diables wedded in haste and foolishness. If, as ilr. Bemays had said, 

only alternative to the White Paper would be military autocracy 
in India,^ then. let us have that rather than the “infamous” WMte 
Paper — th^ .was the underlying burden of Die-hard dennnciation of 
the White Paper. As to the safegnards, as we have seen, the majority 
view was to make them as eSective as they could be made, whether 
fay tightening or by multiplying. As Sir H- Home said with regard 
to them — ^‘Hhere was something to he said for granting a constitution 
with safeguards which irritated and were ineSective.” As to the cha- 
racter of a constituSon thus carefully and edectively safeguarded, there 
are not many Indians who cherish any fond delusions. But let us 
hear what a prominent leader of British Liberalism said on the occa- 
son — We regard this measure not as a surrender of Britain’s task 
in Lidia, but its consummatiGn and crown.” After this, Indians might 
mb their eyes to look at it again. Hot only so. We have been also 
assured by the high authority that by the proposed plan India would 
be brought very close to Dominion Status. Afany Indians had thought 
otherwise. Standing upon the new solid, safeguard-concrete constitu- 
tional pier, they could see; as far as the eye of imagination would 
stretch, no trace of the Promised Land beyond the wilderness of the 
sea. So the cry of “Land” from the look-out would make them gape 
in wonder. 

XXIX. Xox-OrWicrAi. CEmcisji of Wetce: Papee 

Professed uon-cooperators in India, had, of course, kept their peace 
of unconcern, if not of contempt, over the matter. Xo body had expec- 
ted to find them interested- The Congress fitg had not only been rung 
down in London, but was captured in India also. Civil disobedience, 
if not actually broken as claimed by Government, bad stopped through 
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exhanstion or “war-weariness” as some of the ex-fighters^ were telling 
us. They were, therefore, in too taciturn a mood to be voluble”. The 
co-operators in the Indian and Provincial Legislative Bodies 
also, not a particularly cheering and hailing crowd on the pier. The 
sponsors of the proposed reforms had to drink their cup of non-official 
criticism to the bitterest dregs. It was not a cup of stale brew, but 
burning, bitter and pungent. Some called the proposals retrograde *, 
some would call them "stone for bread” ; some would not touch _ them 
even with a pair of tongs; some would not touch even with a pair of- 
sterilised gloves, as the White Paper was not only waste paper but 
nasty paper ; some would hesitate before stooping to take it up, as the 
paper looked faded and folded ; a few, however, would turn up their 
noses, and call it a revoltingly rubbish paper, and yet take it _ up for 
what it was or was not worth, and insert it into their snug, little in- 
ner vest pockets. These last, professedly few in number, would swear 
by Tilak’s gospel of responsive co-operation, and would hope to ^conquer 
by compliance”. We do not propose to deal with the mass of non- 
official criticism (the European (Iroups, however, thought that the pro- 
posed advance was much too far beyond the safety-point, and that the 
Xnroposed safeguards were not safe enough and guarded enough to be 
depended upon in venturing beyond the security zone. The sane and 
sober enclosure of the Statutory Commission would have been a safe 
and sufficient grazing pasture for the frolicking kinds of the new cons- 
titution). The following was the verdict of the Indian Legislative As- 
sembly on the White Paper scheme : “Unless the proposals for cons- 
titutional reform are substantially amended in the direction of conce- 
ding greater responsibility and freedom of action to the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the central and provincial spheres of Government, it will 
not be possible to ensure peace and contentment and progress of the 
country,” The Provincial Councils followed in the same strain. 
This was the reception accorded by our law-makers and law-breakers. 
The mass of law-abiders were, generally speaking, apathetic. 

XXX. Left Wing ArmuPE 

We have already noticed the British attitude as reflected in Parlia- 
ment to the White Paper. That tone extended over a whole gamut of 
notes ranging from the extreme mellow of Left Wing Labour to the extreme 
pitch of Left Wing Conservative. Labour, especLally Left Wing Lab- 
our, sang indeed in a voice very sweet and mellow, so pathetically plain- 
tive and so ethereally sweet, that it appeared to many as a voice com- 
ing not from Labour in actual flesh and blood, but from the “spirit” of 
Labour sojourning in the other world of Elysium. For, Labour in flesh 
and blood, that is. Labour in office, had not altogether sung in sweet, 
melodious tones. To Mr Benn as to Sir Samuel Hoare the first — and 
one would think the only — function of government was, is and shall be to 
govern. Mr. Lansbury, the venerable leader of the shipwrecked Lab- 
our crew, made a very sympathetic and statesman-like speech on the 
occasion of the Whitc^Paper Select Committee motion. Major Attlee 
read an illuminating Note on behalf of the Labour Party as a whole 
which ns a statement of the needful Indian policy and as a criticism of 
the dual policy as pursued by the present Government, and of the plan 
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of their constitutional doctoring, -wonld seem to leave nothing to be 
desired from the Indian point of view- 7et both vrere somewhat hard 
put to it to explain away the dual policy which they, too, had followed 
or allowed to be followed while in office, and to make a substantive 
distinction between their policy and method and those of the present 
Government without a basis of substantial difference existing in actual 
fact between them. But then, that policy and method still had made the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact possible ; the ‘tmce^ possible ; and Congress parti- 
cipation in E. T. C. possible. 

XXXL JIajob Attlee’s Isote 

Major Attlee in his Isote said : “They stand by the declaration 
made at the Blackpool Conference of 1927, the effect of which was to 
reaffirm the right of the Indian people to full self-determination. There- 
fore, the policy of the British Government should be one of continuous 
cooperation which the Indian people with the object of establishing 
India as early as possible by her own consent as an eqnal partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.. .the new constitution should con- 
tain within itself provisions for its own development... it should contain 
the principle laid down in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact that such safeguards 
as are necessary should be in the interests of India and should be ag- 
reed to in cooperation with the leaders of Indian opinion. The Indian 
Constitution should adopt the principle laid down by the Labour Gov- 
ernment at the first E. T. C. and repeated as their policy by the Na- 
tional Government at the second E. T. C. that the reserved powers should 
not be such as to prejudice advance of India through the new constitu- 
tion to full responsibility for her own government. The Labourites 
stand by the principle that a settlement cannot be reached without the co- 
operation and consent of all sections in India. Therefore, I ask for the 
release of aU political prisoners.—Labonr Government’s policy was coopera- 
tion, free discussion and agreement... and it achieved a remarkable triumph 
when Congress representatives were present at the E. T C....A change 
followed under the National Government, The E. T. C. was dismissed. 
An era of repression against the Congress was started and the whole 
stmcture of conciliation was shattered. The third E. T, C. contained a 
small nnmber of handpacked unrepresentative delegates. It was a mis- 
taken policy because it was impossible to smash the Congress by force 
and reach_ a satisfactory conclusion with a few Indian representatives. 
The "WTiite Paper seemed directly to conflict with the principles laid 

down and our pledges the whole idea of Dominion Status was 

gone as also of progressive advance towards self-government. There 
was no suggestion that the powers of the Governor General and the 
Secretary of State would kp3e....The only basis for an interim consti- 
tution was complete agreement with the politically-minded people with 
whom we would have to work... .In the MTiite Paper there was no 
central responsibility and no suggestion of progress towards full res- 
ponsibility or relaxation of the existing control. There was no approach 
to Dominion Status while every vested interest was protected as a 
result of which the banker would reign in Delhi as in Loudon”.. .This 
was aU right from the Indian point of view. Similarly, Mr. Morgan 
Jones, in moving the Opposition amendment insisted on the need of 
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securing the co-operation of the leading political organisations in India 
and mth a view to that, creating an absolutely free atmosphere in India 
for discussion and collaboration by releasing all political prisoners. As 
to the assertion so frequently made by Government that the release of 
political prisoners must follow and not precede a definite abandonment of 
non-co-operation, Mr Jones asked Sir Samuel Hoare if any opportunity 
was allowed for bringing the present Indian attitude to a test. The only 
such opportunity could have been provided by allowing the proposed 
Congress session to meet in Calcutta. But it was banned. Which, of 
course, showed that they did not want to shape their policy iu 
regard to this matter or any other matter in accordance with what 
the Congress might propose or not propose, but m 
accordance irith what they thought would suit their own purpose. This 
was the new Tory policy as :distingnished from the Labour policy of 
“seeking co-operation” reversed by the National Government. Not only 
was Congress not required to tender its advice now, but good carp was 
taken that it might not tender more than what was required in the 
new legislatures. 

TXXXn. The Design of the Legislatuees 

The Legislatures were so designed as to make the very possibility 
of a preponderance of the “extremist” factors therein an impossibility. 
The Indian States element in the Federal Legislature, the Communal 
allocations and weightages, the extra leaven of the European element, 
and other devices would tend, iu their cumulative result, to keep the 
undesirable extremist in his place. As a machinery eliminating and 
checking the undesirables, the new one would be more e&ective than the 
existing one. In the existing one, the Swarajist could get in, in sufficient 
numbers, to play his obstructive game to perfection. He could carry 
the ballot box against the Government upon almost every question that 
was mooted. Government had to function with their naked “responsibi- 
lity^’ in matters of Law-making (that is, by certification) and law-killing 
(that is, by veto); and not, as happily now after the walk-out of the 
Swarajist, with their irresponsible “responsibility” cloaked and outfitted 
with a more or less pliant and agreeable legislative consent. It is no 
longer necessary to have recourse to executive fiats and ukases for the 
purpose of initiating drastic legislative measures. The Legislatures them- 
selves can now be depended on in almost all matters ranging from tlie 
ratification of the Ottawa Agreement to the passing of an Ordinance- 
law or a Public Safety Act. Sir Samuel Hoare can now stand in 
his place in the British House of Commons and tell all the world 
that these and like measures have been taken bj* the Government of 
India^ not upon their own undivided “responsibility”, but with the 
sanction of their constituted legislatures. So, India is a democracy not 
only in her fiscal relations, but in the wider sphere of her legislative 
Ruction. Now. in the . new constitution, good care is taken that the 
Swarajist may not come back in any numbers to upset the existing 
cordial, happy arrangement. The game table is so arranged that he 
can always be played out. And those who are entrusted vrith the job 

P^^^^J^oging the table, are quite honest in their device and quite 
justified in their manoeuvre from their point of view. For, did not the 
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STTarajist prove a ’^wrecker by professioa and practice ? A constitution 
should have place for the worker and none for the wrecker. There is 
not, after all, much difference between the wrecker outside the consti- 
tution (the non-co-oparator) and the wrecker within (the so-called co- 
operator). The new constitution will, of conrse, provide for a legiti- 
mate Opposition in the legislatures, whose business will be, as it is in 
all democratic countries, to work the constitution by opposing where 
necessary, and not wreck the constitution by opposing for the sake of 
opposing. So the revolutionary, whether violent or nonviolent, should 
be evterned, as effectively as possible, from positions where he can 
lay mines. The act of laying mines has already been made a costly 
undertaking for him by the enactment of the Ordinance-laws which 
have become a permanent fixture of the Indian Statute. This is our 
statutory insurance against the revolutionary laying his mines outside 
the constitution. But the new constitution itself will be snfficiently 
insured against the wrecking tactics of the fnture Swarajist sapper and 
miner on oath” seeking to work from within the constitution. The 
future of Indian democracy will be safe between these two insurances. 

XXX lit. PRovrs-ciAi, AuToyoirr Ik Sikgle Blessedness 

Tor a summary of the White Paper proposals it would appear that, 
though an all-India Federation is the aim of the plan, yet, the mate- 
rialisation of that aim is made subject to the fulfilment of two condi- 
tions to which we have referred already, viz., Indian States representing 
at least 50 per cmt of the total population of the States must agree to 
join ; and a Federal Reserve Bank independent of political influences 
must be established. Pending these two consummations (one of which 
still seems to be devoutly wished for). Provincial Autonomy will be 
consummated in single blessedness. That is to say, there will be no 
central responsibility. During the pre-federal as well as during the 
federal stage, “the powers at present enjoyed by the Secretary of 
State for India in respect of supervision and general control over 
Indian administration will remain unaffected.” The Secretary of State 
may be given a reduced council, but not a reduced responsibility. 
SXIXJLV. Goverkop. General’s EESPONSiBiuTtES 

The Governor General will, of conrse, be given a Cabinet of Minis- 
ters responsible to the Federal Legislature. But the Governor-General 
will be personally responsible for the administration of 1 (Defence), 2 
(Erfemal Affairs), 3 (Ecclesiastical matters), 4 (Safety of the Fede- 
ration), 7 (Interests of Minorities), 8 (Rights of Public Services), and 
9 (Prevention of commercial discrimination). In the first three subjects 
especially, the Governor-General will be advised by counsellors indepen- 
dent of the Legislature. In the important matter of Defence, for 
example, the Governor General will act on his own responsibility, and 
will^ be under no constitutional obligation to take the advise of his 
ministers, and the ministers will have no constitutional right to offer 
advice, though the Governor-General may, at his discretion, ascertain 
the views of his Cabinet before making up his military bill ; and 
though also, in his Instrument of Instructions, there will be 
a formal recognition of the policy that the defence of India 
must to an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian 
7 
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people. So it would appear that the E. T. C. had not quite been 
sabotaged by the National Grovernment. Defence and the _ Defence Bill 
will be the sole concern of the British Parliament acting through its 
agent in India, the Governor General ; and there is no suggestion that 
the Indian Defence State will be under the control of the British Court 
of Wards only during the short period of India’s remaining minority or 
her “period of transition”. There is no suggestion that the authority 
of Parliament, exercised through the Secretary of State and the Gover- 
nor General, will ever lapse and will be vested in full in the Indian 
Federal Legislature. Not only so. There is to be no time limit by 
which Indian Defence will be Indianised. For aught we know, _ the 
pace of Indianisation may have to be calculated in accordance with a 
geological scale of time and the whole process may take astronomical 
light j’e.ars instead of ordinary mortal years for its completion. The 
Indian military policy will also be the charge of the British _War 
Office. The question, for example, whether India’s Defence will be 
her own defence primarily or Imperial defence — will be practically be- 
yond the cognisance of India herself. In the teeth of these realities, 
it was feared b}' many in India th.at the statement in the Governor 
General’s Instrument of Instructions, that the defence of India would to 
an increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, might remain 
a pious wish of very transcendental piety. 

XXX V. The Yital Sanctions 

Yet it cannot be forgotten for one moment that Defence, Foreign 
Eelations and Finance are the three vital sanctions and test of self- 
governance. A State functioning without the substance of these sanc- 
tions, has but the shadow and not the substance of self-government. 
Whatever else it may administer and control without administering 
and controlling these three, is a borrowed, lent out article over which 
one has no right of property and no right of free use. Sir Samuel 
Hoare was his honest self in offering the White Paper stuff not as 
Dominion Status. Some in India pretended to think that the stuff 
would have been more acceptable with a false label attached to it. 
For, then, it would have been an easier process to auto-suggest our- 
selves that the stuff offered was genuine Dominic n Status or an almost 
as genuine substitute for it. But Sir Samuel Hoare would not 
give us even the solace and comfort of a delusion. Sir Herbert Samuel, 
the Liberal leader, would have given us that solace ; for, according to 
him, ^ what the British were offering to India was a close imitation of 
Dominion Status with so little of the necessary flaws of imitations 
that the British might, by producing this imitation Dominion Status 
for India, lay the flattering unction to their soul that their mission 
in India had now had its crown of consummation. Labour, continuing 
would, in all prob.ability, have offered the same stuff with a 
good deal of fuss about self-determination. The safe-guards would very 
nearly have been the same, and vet, the plea would' have been trotted 
mit that they all were in the interest of India herself. The present 
Dispensation sajs instead that they are in the interests of India and of 
Bntain, that ^is, for mutual benefit. Labour would have stuck to the 
irwin-Gandhi formula. Then, again, there should have been said in the 
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Labour advertisement to tbe article offered to India that the article vras 
to be consnmed with safe-gnards (an nglv word, but a delicions thing, to 
jMr. Macdonald of the Labour Government) during the period of 
transition only. This period of transition, however, would, in practice, 
have been found to be as incapable of statutory limitation as, for ins- 
tance, the Fundamental Rights demanded by all Indian delegates in the 
R. T. C- have been found to be by the present Dispensation. Of 
course. Labour had tried a new method in their Indian solution. 
Over and above repression by Ordinances, they had tried the method 
of negotiation. They had tried to conquer the Congress by a cautious 
and conditional compliance with its formula. The present Government 
would conquer it by bold defiance. A formula might be agreed 
upon by both the parties. But it was to be seen how far action would 
or could have been taken by Labour in office in accordance with that 
formula. If ilahatmaji had carried the same Congress mandate as he 
did in the second R. T. C., and had not, as he did not, flinch from it, 
the result in the long run would have been the same, in substance if 
not in form, as when, at the conclnsion of the second R. T. C., he 
found himself practically jettisoned by the whole Round Table crew, 
British and Indian, and declared himself'as standing at the parting 
of ways. Labour Government would probably not have arrested him 
a few hours after his landing in Bombay. Possibly, wiser counsels 
would have prevailed in the Yiceregal quarters too, and Gandhiji been 
granted an interview or a series of fresh formula-forging interviews. 
Perhaps, an oflensive against the Congress would have been delayed by 
these episodes. But would it have been altogether given up, and the 
truce nourished to fructify into lasting peace ? Isot likely. Labour 
themselves might or might not desire this consummation. But they 
would not have been allowed to consummate a lasting peace on Con- 
gress terms, even if they desired it. The great oftensive would simply 
have been postponed. 


AX .W l. The Toey Hrr 


The Tory plan of hitting swift and sure, where hit one must, was 
considered by many as the best. It was best to give a short shrift to 
all sham and make-believe. In pursuance of this new inspiration, a 
bold and swift hit was made against the Congress aspiring through sheer 
disobedience of law and order to be a parallel government and a pros- 
pective government. The goal of constitutional advance was, also, bro- 
ught down from the clouds, and made as matter-of-fact and as dry-as- 
dnst as it could and should be made. It would no longer be a centre 
of delusions, a mirage of false hopes. It was not Dominion Status that 
India was going to have as the model of her constitution. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has waged a war against both disobedience and delusion, both 
flouting methods and fljing hopes. All are agreed that he has scored a 
success as against the latter. His White Paper has made delusions 
dead, and soaring hopes crawl. We have referred to some of the salient 
features of the scheme already. We have seen how as regards the more 
vital sanctions of self-government. Parliament, acting through the Gov- 
ernor General, has not at all relaxed its control. In the transferred sphere 
also, where responsibility seems to have been conceded, that responsibi- 
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lify Las been oversLadowed by the ‘special responsibilities’ of the 
ernor General and of the Governors ; by their self-initiating, over-riding 
and checking powers , and by their emergency powers exercised singly 
or otherwise. These high powers are torpedo-proof, :and:no weak point, 
no suggestion of an Achilles’ heel somewhere, has been left. In the self* 
governing Dominions, too, there are ample safeguards in the constitution 
document. But in their case, they are, very nearly, if not absolutely, 
paper safeguards. The colossus of safeguards there stands with its feet 
of clay. Because the Dominions have the vital sanctions of self-govern- 
ment secure in their possession. In default of these sanctions, no 
amount of setting of usage and convention would have made them possess 
their actual rights and liberties. The analogy of the Dominions is to 
India a misfit. So it was best some of us were rid of a fallacious 
habit of building upon mistaken analogies which we have been allowing 
to grow upon us since the early eighties of the last century. 

XXXVII. Not A Pkepokderatikg Yes 

Apart from the question of India being forthwith born into Dominion 
Status, the question whether the proposed scheme makes or does not 
make a substantial advance upon the present position, has also been 
widely canvassed and discussed, but it does not appear that the answer 
has been a preponderating, unequivocal Yes. Of course, there are, as 
there have been and will be, some reforms profiteers, who will look to 
their own profits first. Besides them, a new generation of communalist 
profiteers has also arisen who will expect to reap a boom harvest of 
communal gains from the proposed readjustments. But those who have 
no axe to grind, personal, communal or mixed, do not seem to have 
blessed the child in the "White Paper womb.- Some feared it might 
prove a miscarriage after all, and we might have a still-born constitu- 
tion after the R. T. C. labour were over. But fears have been be- 
lied. 

XXXVni. The White Paper Between Two Attacks 

The above, we daresay, is a faithful report of the reception accord- 
ed to White Paper in the major sectors of the political circle in India. 
In some of the minor sectors, the tcndenc}’ was not to reject the scheme 
in ioio, but to look at it, turn it on all sides, and blue-pencil it into 
a fairly acceptable shape. It was to be conditional acceptance, which in 
moderate politics, had often meant, or turned out to be, unconditional 
acceptance, or as their critics would say, surrender. The fact of the 
matter seems to be that between the two mutually checking and 
balancing tumnltuous waves of moderate, negotiable attack in India and 
^moderate die-hard attack in England, the flimsy, frail bark of the 
Indian Constitution is assured a safe passage in the trough of official 
“nd calm. It is a most convenient arrangement by which 
official navigation of contentious measures is assured a safe and unde- 
flect^ course. Unlike the course of true love, its course is favoured 
by the gods to run smooth. If, perchance, the bark of the Indian Cons- 
titution should steer in the direction of Indian liberalism, diehard in- 
iluences can always be trusted to puli it back. The same is the case, 
■ though not quite to the same trustworthy extent, with the bark dashing 
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Trifil all ifs saSs pnSed toTTards the haven of diehardism. The attackers 
Dot oalv hold themselves in. check ; the ship’s crew can always ask and 
induce the one to moderate its ardonr by pointing to the strength and 
ardour of the other. By this most beautiful arrangement the White 
Paper may, it is hoped, come nearly safe through the turbulent waters 
of the Joint Committee and of the Houses of Parliament itself. 

\ 1 \ ■ The Libeeal Fight 

Far be it from our meaning to suggest that the Liberal fight against 
the White Paper has been in the main a mock-fight only. Our knights 
in and outside the E. T. C. have fought as valiant knights, and if they 
have not succeeded as some of them had hoped to, the fault is not to 
be laid at their doors. They have fought a modem armoured car of 
high imperial policy with antiquated eighteenth century weapons of 
protests and petitions. They do not, of course, like the Congress method 
of non-violent non-cooperation; and it seems that the idea of that 
method is yet far ahead of the modem advancement of masses of 
mankind. But while not loving the Congress method of attack, they 
have not also, as their critics allege, sufficiently loved themselves. That 
is to say, they have not invariably stood by and at the post which by 
their word of month or by gesture, they have proclaimed unsurrender- 
able. Sir Snrendranath, in his uncrowned king of Xoung Bengal days. 
Was justly called ‘’Surrender Not”. But he was dubbed a knight 
after his surrender. The path of Indian moderatism seems to have 
been macadamized with many a granite Surrender Not ground and pul- 
verised. Xet, the record of Indian liberalism has been a great and ins- 
piring one. It has been among the potent and patent causes of the 
modem awakening in India. And their method of protestation and 
negotiation (or give and take) must still be acknowledged to be tbe 
only feasible method of doing business and of practical settlement. If 
that method has sometimes failed, it is because we have proceeded to 
do business without actual “credit'^ and make settlements without imple- 
menting sufficient sanctions for them. A vanquished Germany went 
to do business at Wersailles with a credit gone to the four winds, and 
all her sanctions snatched away from her. And the result was infamy, gall 
and wormwood to her. Hitlers Germany is out to regain her credit and 
recreate her sanctions. Treaties and League Conventions and Conferences 
notwithstanding. Credit and sanction — these are the cmx of the thing. 
The Bank of Pnblie Opinion is, no doubt, the only bank of credit in 
any country. But the bank must be so organised and so solvent as to 
be able to pay. Now, in India, a reserve bank like this of efi:ective public 
opinion is hardly yet well organised. Bnt even as it is, a section of 
Indian moderatism seems to have overdrawn already from it, so that 
it seems to have but little in it in cnrrent accounts and only God 
knows what in fixed deposits. Hence, with the best of intentions and 
with the best of its labours, it has not, of late, transacted business with 
remarkable success. 

XL. SJethod of Negottatioh 

The method of negotiation is not necessarily one of haggling. Per- 
haps, at the back of the negotiating mind, the idea has been this : The 
IVhite Paper scheme is not the best possible of all schemes in this best 
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possible of all worlds of ours ; yet, it may not be the worst possible ; some- 
thing even worse than this could have been made ; it was fortunate 
that even so little was saved from the Tory avalanche following the 
last General ^ Election in England ; while demanding for more let us 
see that this little is not smothered by an impending diehard landslip ; 
and, between ourselves, the proposed plan, even as it is, marks a 
distinct^ advance on the existing order of things in India; it will extend 
responsibility where it does not exist, and it will expand it where it 
does. So we must put up with it and use it, while agitating for 
more.” 

Now_, British statesmen know full well that this is at the back of 
some minds in India which have been the loudest in making protests and 
the most forward in laying down conditions of acceptance. They know 
that it requires only bulldog tenacity on the-part of those making the 
offer to make the thing accepted without conditions, as, in the words of 
oir H. Horne before quoted, it required only sufficient firmness and 
courage to get the British authority respected in India. The terms will 
be lifted when the time for acceptance comes. 

It is beyond doubt that Government will always be able to rely on 
the willingness^ of a section of the politicall5'-minded India to loyally 
work the constitution, good, bad or indifferent, that maj' be installed in 
future. The loyalty of their Services, British and Indian, has been 
admirable under the most trj'ing tests. And, manifestly, their cheques of 
policy and plan as they have been, have not altogether been dishonoured 
in the bank of Indian public opinion. Some have co-operated, while 
some others have not opposed. Congress non-co-operation has, apparently, 
not much shaken these basic sub-structures of Government. And the 
tUiUre constitution may be rested upon these substructures. 


XLl. Dual Policy kot a Success 
Nevertheless, the present dual policy of Government cannot be so 
readily acclaimed a success. The White Paper scheme may, and will be, 
worked by a section of the people. ■ But except in very limited circ- 
les, It has not presented any features of -real interest and attraction. It 
has hardly been sr factor in winning'back the love of the people for 
Bubyersive movements have tried to corrupt and 
nlor. TinTO n pcoplc s loVc for tlic corruptci’ and seducer is 

brmiX because the White Paper has 

affections for the existing order. It is not true to 
suggest, as Mr. Churchill suggested, that the present policy and measu- 
1 oa y been accepted but welcomed by an overwhelmingly 

/.li%I"dian people. The safe custody of Gandhiji in 
Wpnfi fl active’ following, -the slackening of tlie 

boycott, the relative y poor show of Congress demonstrations ; and all 

Single British battalion being called into action 
called info notion fact, armed police^ had, not infrequentl}% to bo 

were no index unarmed ‘direct action’ demonstrations) — 

WCTe Sc to ffm affections .and sympathies of the masses of men 

were sate in the right places and not with the seducer. 


XLII. Tiie Tests 

The success of the policy pursued will have to be tested by the met- 
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hod of Elimination of Difference. Withdraw all emergency measures ; 
allow free association, speech and writing. Eliminate or relax the extra 
pressure now put And see what happens. Ifi after that, it is fonnd 
that people’s affections and sympathies declare themselves for yon, then, 
you prove that your plan of action has been acceptable to them. Peace 
and contentment are crops that grow only under conditions of normal 
temperature and pressure. As Mr. Lansbnry rightly observed in course 
of the Parliamentary debate above referred to, there is a whole world 
of difference between real peace and voluntary acquiescence, and silent 
or simmering sullenness which may be produced by extra 
doses of firmness, and is not far removed from the demora- 
lisation of fear- Even some Conservative members had thought 
fit to sound a note of warning. Make snre that the people will 
acquiesce in and use what we offer them before making the offer — this 
was what was said. Of course, some people will use almost anj’thing 
that be offered them gratis. But that is not the point. We should be 
assured of the co-operation of those sections of the people that really 
count. Those sections cannot bs artificially mannfactnred by any mani- 
pnlatiou of the ballot box. Those sec'.ions earn their qualifications. 
Whether or no those sections exist wholly inside or outside the Congress 
circle, or whether partly inside and partly outside, yon have got to find 
them out, and treat with them. Failure to find them out and treat with 
them, will result in setting up a dummy constitution which 57111 not 
work to any good and for any length of time in the teeth of the active 
opposition of the vital sections. It will be no solution of the Indian 
problem. 

XLTH. Retuex to Isobwat, CoKi>mo:rs 

AH things considered, it is best, therefore, to return to normal condi- 
tions. The present high tension should be relieved. Tension is none 
the less high because the parties, official and pnblic, may get used to 
it when it is_ continued, and so, are less conscious of it. Extraordinary 
powers, long used, may harden those using them, and make them think them 
as not only normal but indi=pensable. They not only harden the agents 
of them. They also deaden the surface-sensibilities of the patients. Bat this 
does not simply mean that the tension is lost on them. It goes deep 
and accnmniates- If Government do not yet see their way to remove 
the extra strain altogether, they should, certainly, we think, relax it on 
some occasions and in certain directions. The boycott ban need not be 
lifted, for the result may be then serious. No-tax activities need not be 
connived at, for then also, the result will be hardly less serious. Even 
Congress Independence Day and Flag demonstrations and hartals need 
not be tacitly accepted. Bat, surely, one would still think that the 
proposed Congress session in Calcutta need not have been banned. That 
would have enabled Government to take a correct measure both of Con- 
gress mind and Congress strength as against what they said about in 
their official pronouncements and despatches. Again, the censorship 
on the Press might have been made a little “gagging”, and the Press 
allowed to function with a less impending and catastrophic sword of 
Damocles hanging over its heaih without the skies actually falling on us. 
We are speaHng not of Uerroiist movements and Government’s plan 
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o£ dealing vrith them. Though, even here, extraordinary powers and 
methods should, in our opinion, be the rarest exception rather 
than the general rule. Xow, Government not only did not allow 
the Calcntta session to be held, bnt were alleged to have adopted 
certain methods of foiling the attempt which led to controversial and 
controverted statements being issued from both sides. Government 
also did not allow the scattered crop of political conferences to grow 
which, generally, come in the wake of a full Congress shower. 2sow, 
this did not appear to many as an well-advised policy. The open 
Congress session and the Conferences would have let off some pent- 
up steam, and so, would have served as safety valves relieving and 
not augmenting pressure on the boiler of the engine of the administra- 
tion. And it was not absolutely predestined that Congress meetings, 
if allowed to function, would have voted for continued, relentless, 
unqualifed civil disobedience. They might have modified the present 
programme of action ; or, at any rate, a section of the delegates assembled 
might have suggested a modification, if not suspension, of the pro- 
gramme. As a matter of fact, a later conference of Congress leaders 
did suspend civil disobedience as a mass movement, and also suspended 
all Congress organisations. Such halting indecisive moves might not 
have commended themselves to Government. Still, an opportunity 
should not have been denied to Congress. Of course, on the consti- 
tutional issue, the verdict of Congress would, in all probability, have 
remained unaltered. It would have still refused to discuss the White 
Paper ^on^ its merits. To it, the White Paper principle antagonised 
the^ principle of self-determination. It was an imposition. On the 
basis of adult suflTrage, or at least, upon a basis wider than that pro- 
vided by the Lothian scheme, India should first set up a representa- 
tive constituent machinery for making a constitution for the provinces 
and for the Federation. The constitution so framed should be accepted 
and rattfied ^ by the British Parliament. This was what was done 
substantially in the case of Australia and of South Africa- As regards 
safeguards. Congress would have reaffirmed the position as settled by 
the Pacts which Gandhiji had made with Government. It would have 
recognised a ^short transition period, during which certain safeguards, 
demonstrably in the interest of India, should have been agreed to. 
Government, of course, was not prepared to accept this position. 
But ^ there was no harm in allowing Congress or any other bodv to 
say its say on the constitutional issue. 

By their firm ’ policy and extraordinary measures. Government 
spught and m a measure were enabled to keep the situation in their 
tight gnp. The situation under this grip must have been a situation 
under great stress and strain. The thing was prc==ed and ‘^qu^ezed 
Which did not prove that the thing had lost its 
ei^^ticiW to rebound. At any rate, we could not be sure until wc 
returned to quite normal conditions. 

XLIY. The Peesest chakge ix Lidiax Coxomox 

Indian conditions could, as we saw. 

If constructive side of the dual policv. Or, if 

could. It would be to a mmor d^ee. The repressive half of the policy 
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was more responsible for the prodnetion of the change. Possibly also, 
what the Congress camp wonld call war -weariness and other more 
patent canses, moral, economic or other, were factors contributory to the 
change. We need not look narrowly into them. The question that 
we put and tried to answer was this : Was this change a real improve- 
ment or oulj an apparent one ? Or, what came to the same thing — Was 
the policy a success or not ? The question could be ^answered only by 
putting the matter to certain crucial tests. The first test of relaxed 
pressure in the country or Government for the matter of that, does not 
yield a favourable result Economically, Government have not been 
functioning at a reduced cost in so far as the Security, the Law and 
Order departments are concerned. The money needed badly by 
the nation-feeding and nation-building subjects, cannot yet be released 
for them. Politically, emergency measures have been consolidated as 
statutes. Congress organisations are still unlawful, and political prisoners 
are still nnreleased. Communal differences have been rather accentuated. 
And, last bat not the least, the moral results produced have not been 
quite wholesome. While it is true that law is less broken to-day than 
it was yesterday, we are not so sure that respect for authority as such 
has, on the whole, increased. The state of public mind is rather one of 
depression. Behind this, there is, we fe.ar, a background of sullenness. 
Aati-govemment feeling is less kinetic and less active to-day. Bat it 
ha.s_ to be remembered that stresses and strains that disappear from the 
active line, may not have been wholly lost, but may simply have been 
converted into other and subtler forms. And if that be so, they may, 
possibly, be reconverted into their active forms again. 

XLY. IMoTWiiEXTS OF Tiolexce 

We do not propose to make any observations on the Government 
policy and measures in their relation to movements of violence. All 
publicists have regretted and condemned these movements. Some have 
suggested methods of checking them. They have, generally, called 
attention to the root causes, and have advised a course of sober and not 
‘drastic” treatmenttfor radical cure. Government measures have, generally 
speaking, aimed at the obtrusive symptoms or surface manifestations. 
The measures so far adopted do not seem to have yielded satisfactory 
results. And the measures, naturally, gather a momentum by proceeding 
from the ordinary to the extra-ordinary and to the extra-extra-ordinary, 
and so on. There is no knowing what ultimately they will bring to. 
While all are agreed that the disease must be effectively dealt with, many 
have looked askance at the extraordinary and drastic measures adopted 
for prevention and cure. Many of these measures, it is feared, will not 
foster conditions for terrorism dying a speedy natural death. On the 
contrary, some may foster conditions giving it a^ longer lease of life. It 
is the psychological and moral factor involved !in the rise, spread and 
decline of the ferrorist epidemic, whose importance should be adequa- 
tely reco'^nised. Au extra dose of firmness may have succeeded in 
checkincj' the Congress for a while. An extra dose or doses naturally 
suggest'itsslf as tlie remedy for the symptoms of violence. There is, 
nndoubtedlv, need for firmness, but many would think, more for moral 
firmness than physical. Thatis to say, measures other than wholesale intern- 
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merits, collective fines, -wholesale restrictions on Hinin youths, military 
route marches, and the like, should be thought of. For the checking and 
punishing of actual crimes and criminal preparations, the police and the 
magistracy should be made as efficient an instrument as possible, which 
does not mean that they should be armed with practically unlimited 
powers, and increased and multiplied only in num rical strength. The 
ordinary powers should suffice, and with a really well selected and trai- 
ned and competent force, the task, difficult as it is, mav be tackled 
efficiently and to a reasonable degree of satisfaction. The Liw and 
Order bugdet may thus be curtailed, and the money saved used for 
relieving unemployment which is cerUiinly one of the factors contribu- 
tory to youth discontent and unrest in the country. As it is, the Secur- 
ity and the Law and Order Bills do not leave much margin for a plan 
of amelioration of the admittedly' acute econofiiic stress in the country 
by palliative and curative methods. Under normal conditions, tvith a 
balanced and sympathetic programme. Government should be able to 
expect to enlist greater public sympathy and co-operation in their cam* 
paign against violence, which the public do not believe to be a social 
good. Extr,aordinary and drastic measures wh'ch may involve the 
innocent with the guilty, may make people recoil, where, in normal 
conditions, they would come forward and stand br the forces of law and 
order. 

As for really preventive and curative methods. Government and the 
people should co-operate and concentrate all their energies to effect an 
improvement in the economic prospects of the rising generation, and 
make their outlook on life broader and brighter. Politically, it should- 
be ma'de to fed and cle,arly envisage a country'' which they should be 
proud to live in and serve. Economically and socially, it should be able 
to hope and work for the very best. For this, a wise and sympathetic 
conshaictive programme and resources for carrying it through must be 
found. Government must^ not only in-vite the co-operation of the 
leaders for this, bnt their officers, police included, should be the 
mends and guides, and ^ not merely the monitors, of the youth, gene- 
rous and nojile, though impulsive of hearL They should freely mix and 
be hearty comrades, and not, as often now, be estranged from each 
other through suspicion or fear. A cordial entente is desirable- And 

thp can be effected through an improvement of the moral tone on either 
side. 


SLYI. The Three PRntciPLE.5 

_ We have_ discussed at some length matters of high poliev. Thoutrh, 
fnr ^"ccess, in a real, enduring sense, could not' be c!aim''ed 

iJnn principles should never have 

^ Goveroraent must take all necessarv' and 

Sve“ q foundations against all fomns of sub- 

versive attack. Second, those measures should, as far as posible, be 

^ established by the 

liSd “ociet^I- ^iRch the accumulated experience of all civt 

ConleSed The ultim.ately, the best and safest for all- 

authoritv of rrn-cc^m ° not merely to protect the legitira.ata 

nuthonty of government, but also the just rights and Ubertics of the 
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people. And it has not been fonnd to be good to give government pro- 
tection at the cost of the rights and liberties of the governed. A jnst 
balance of the protective rights of both is the desideratum. Emergency 
measimes may be called for on occasion. Bat even these should not 
distarb the just balance. G-overnment do not, nltimately, gain by dis- 
turbing this balance. By leaving, for example, the fnndamental rights 
of free association, speech and writing uninterfered with, except where 
these actually oSend the ordinary Taws of the land, government should 
always be in a position to ascertain with certainty whether or no they 
have the support of the bulk of public opinion for their policy. In a 
democratic country such a test naturally comes in the shape of a 
General Election or Beferendum. Then, third. Government, while 
pursuing self- protective methods with prudence and efficiency, must, at 
the same time, proceed with imagination, courage and statesmanship, 
with their programme of all-round progress, which constitutes the very 
title deed of their existence and continuance. And in working this 
progressive plan, they should be assured of the enthusiastic support 
and co-operation not only of the majority of the people, but of the 
most active and influential sections of them. In the face of wide-scale 
subversive movements, a dual policy is, of coarse, the only feasible 
and jnstifiable policy. Bat the two halves must work as a whole, and 
be so paired as to pull together and make for the goal which we have 
in view. 

SLYII. The One SIan oe Ose Paett Shovt 

With these remarks, we now pass on to a cursory notice of some of 
the more prominent episodes of the drama staged daring the six 
months nuder review- On the whole, it was not an exciting show. 
Congress being out of action, it was practically one man show. And 
that man was the Great Jloghnl reigning in Whitehall. With the 
demon of disloyalty and defiance laid low, he was now dispensing his 
White Paper graces to a motley crowd of political fortune-seekers, 
reforms-pedlers, and many others assembled in the corridors and 
ante-chambers of the Hall. The corridors had an outflow into some of 
the sequestered regions of Indian sanity and sobriety,- into zones of 
“safetj- first”^ as Pundit Jawharlai would sometimes call them, and the 
ante-chambers abutted into smoke-papered closets, where half a dozen 
toothless old people sat hairsplitting the stuff offered them for bread, 
mnnching the shreds with their gums, and finally, with a wry face^^mat- 
fering protests, between movements of the gnllet, gulping the whole mess 
of pottage.” Anyway, the dispensing of the White Paper graces and their 
reception by some of those who cared to receive them, was an episode 
full of a hustle and bustle which, to many, did not lend any grace to the 
ceremony. A picture drawn from models we cannot vouch for. 

XLTIIT. Gaxdhiji’s Acttvities 

Mahatma Gandhi, from his confinement in Jail, was carrying on an 
ardnons campaign against untouchabiiity, and for general social uplift of 
thf-. Harijans. In the second week of February, we were told again by 
the Secretary of State for India that Gandhiji and the political prisoners 
would not be released till civil disobedience was dead and buried — an 
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hyperbolic attitude of misapplied firmness, which, 'by the bye, was'cr'ficised 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru on February 14. It was a refusal to return 
to actually normal conditions as distinguished from a condition of seem- 
ing peace ^ and tranquillity which was the result of extraordinary high 
pressure being maintained by tightened and tightening screws of inhibi- 
ory and prohibitory measures. And the continued confinement of political 
prisoner was a pre.=:sure that had political and moral moments of no mean 
value. However, the Harijan movement was going fairl}' apace, though not 
as fairly as Dr. Ambedkar, for instance, would like it to go. Mr. C. S. 
;tonga ^ers Temple Entry Bill did not, for example, commend itself to 
did it, on the other hand, commend itself to Pandit 
aaan Alohan Slalaviya. And, of course, for different reasons The 
ormer was for laying greater stress on the work of material and moral 
uplift of the depressed classes than on such comparatively minor issues 
as whether they should have right to enter and worship in the same 
j vith the caste Hindus. Such a right, in default of re.al economic 
an Mucational advance, might prove little better than a lollypop which 
have an ephlmeral political value, but it would not make the world 
^ tPe yhole a better place for the Harijans to live in. Caste Hindus, 

. 1 ^^,. railway Compartments with the Harijans ; they may also 

in er me with them in a place like Shrikshetra (Puri). But these do 
not seem to have appreciably improved their actual relations. What is 
nee ed is heart-touch and soul-touch and a feeling of brotherhood and 
a spipt of service amongst the caste Hindus. Where these essentials 
V'hat should follow will follow. Our so called culture and our 
p sen modes of life have widened and not narrowed the gulf between 

brethren. In our spirit and in the vista and 

Venn Of our living and moving, we should go back to them. Without 

Uplift work will still be a roundabout exploitation (politi- 
\ o her) by a privileged class. ^Yhat the caste Hindu is called 
some show}' spectacular penances of social justice 
TOU a side-glance at some political or other fruits likely to be reaped 
™ » b^t attempt an overhauling of the whole ideology of his 

plan and conduct of life with reference to the depressed 
cnoloK In doing so, he should look not merely to modern 

niodels, but also to some ancient models called by other 
in-tiol “ perhaps, to found society not on .abstract right and 

thpr^n r '^'^operation and service. Wc did not wonder, 

npiibnr n ^ A uud such other bills would not satisfj' 

wiebpH + Malaviya though both, of course, 

Wp “ * see the lot of the Harijans cheered and bettered. Mahatmaji, 
nr^n-!^’ explained his own position with his wonted lucidifr, and 
rpfprpn!? ’ for instance, to solve the complicated Guruvavoor tangle by 

'"■•■‘s refused to Dr. Subbarovan’s Temple 

EmZ 1 vlr^ accorded to Mr. 

ga . Anti TJntouchability Bill in the Imperial Assembly. 

PooxA Pact Afterjiath 

Hindus bad tried to smooth aSairs as between the caste 

SL^n electorate and repre.sen- 

tation. But, apparently, the thing had not been set at rest by the Pact, 
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On Feb. 22, an All'Parties Hindu Conference had met in Calcutta, 
and it sent a memorandum to the Premier demanding revision of the 
Poona Pact. Bengal Hindus felt especiallj’ aggrieved ; for T?hilst, under 
the Communal Award as it originally stood, their political representa- 
tion had been less than what they were justly entitled to; the Poona 
Pact, as many of them thought, had made the position worse be dissecting 
that stunted representation into a depressed and non-depressed part, thus 
arbitrarily creating a gulf where no gulf had in fact existed. 

L. The CoiDrcrxAi, Award Asd After 

The Premier’s Communal Award had not effected a cordial entente 
amongst the various communities. Apart from the fundamental flaw of 
having introduced the un-deraocratic, un-unifying. un-equilibrating princi- 
ple of communal franchise and representation, it had not been by marj' peo- 
ple accepted as the best possible allocation in the communal pandemonium 
that was to be almost perpetuated in India. Of course, the task had 
been imposed unon the British Government. Indian Delegates in the 
R. T. C. had failed to agree. It was snggested that whilst the Moslem 
members were of one mind and worked as a team, the Hindus were a 
house hopelessly divided. It appeared to be so. But it was also 
asked by many how far this harmony on one side and the dis-harraony 
on the other had or had not b en pre-ordained and pre-established by 
the mysterious ways of “Providence”. However that might be, a communal 
chaos continued in India, It was a desert for hopes of communal amity 
and co-operation. And a very beautiful, comfortable little oasis was disco- 
vered in this shoreless desert. This time it was in Alwar. La=t time, it 
had been in our earthly paradise Kashmere. And it was snggested that 
the communal caravan that encamped in Alwar did not actually drink at 
the little pools of that little shady nook, but had drunk their fill at 
ampler springs flowing in subsoil abundance outside. The Alwar affairs 
drew a good deal of attention, particularly Hindu attention. Dr. 
Moonjee even proposed an Alwar Day. It seemed to many that the 
Hindu community in particular were already having the full measure of 
retributive justice for their many ( especially, political ) sins of omission 
and commission. An escape from this communal chaos should be found 
not in systematic segrratiou with undue stress laid on the non-essential 
diversity of communal interests, but in political intercourse with due 
insistence put on the fundamental community of interests of all as 
Indians, 

LI. The White Paper Agais : Gaihihiji’s Fast 

On March 19, the text of the White Paper was made available in 
India- It was a volume of 119 pages comprising an Introduction, the 
Proposals and eight Appendices. In the words of 'The Leaderi of 
Allahabad — “The scheme may be anything. It is certain it is not a 
scheme of Self-GovernmenP’. “WTiile it concerned very little, every thing 
concerning that little was assured to be under the thnmb of the British 
Government and Parliament. It was not a self-adjusting, self-correcting 
and self-perfecting scheme. We have already dwelt on this. Though 
Labour disclaimed responsibility for the White Paper, yet, on March 21, 
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■we were informed that it had decided to participate in the Joint Select 
Committee. There was no indication of a peace move with the Congress 
following in the wake of the constitational proposals. While some men 
;in England expressed the fear that the scheme when worked would get 
under Congress control, the authoritie.s in India had no indulgent smiles 
for activities that even savoured of active Congress association, as was, 
for instance, manifest from the warning of Grovernment to Allahabad Khaddar 
Bhandar. About this time, arrangements were proceeding in connection 
with the holding of the Congress session iu Calcutta, with what final 
results we know already. In the first half of April, the personnel of 
the Joint Select Committee was made known, in which Labour had a 
slinted share, as Major Attlee complained ; yet, he was able to assure 
the House that Labour would not follow the primrose path of irrespon- 
sible criticism but the arduous one of fruitful cooperation. Some Indian 
representatives” were invitedlby the Committee to “confer” with the latter, 
not, of course, as, co-opted members (which was constitutionally impossible), 
but as more or less glorified witnesses or assessors. On April 12, a 
statement was also issued which said that the Committee would consider 
applications from public bodies in India which wished to tender evidence 
relevant to the great constitutional issue. The Manchester Guardian 
felt satisfied at the appearance of “one more encouraging sign of a 
different temper in India” as reflected in the declaration of Mr. Shastri 
and some other prominent Liberal leaders that the Liberals would 
support the new constitution despite its defects, “The more vehemently 
Mr. Churchill and his friends denounce the Indian reforms, the more 
strongly Incflans begin to feel that the proposals must have some value 
f. 'j Others wondered if that vehemance of Mr. Churchill and 
his friends were not staged exactly with a view to make Indians feel 
strongly on the value. In this connection, Mr. Ramachandra Rao’s 
Presidential speech jit^ the National Liberal Federation Meeting in 
Calcutta, on April 15, is deserving of a careful perusal. "No real and 
sub-stantial transfer of power”— this was the gist of the Resolution 
adopted at that Meeting. Yet, the House of Commons Debate on the 
\\ lute Paper showed it to be the line of furthest possible advance. In 
the beginning of Ma}’, another^ incident in altogether another sphere 
gmatly exercised the public mind, and also, as the sequel proved, the 
othcial mind. Me refer to Mahafmaji’s 21 days’ fast for self-purifica- 
sake of the Harijans. Poet Tagore appealed to 
Lmndhiji to reconsider. But Gandhiji persisted. Government were 
admsed to release him, which thej' did. Their communique, however, 
made it clear that their policy as to Congress, civil disobedience and 
political prisoners remained unchanged. They were not prepared to 
negotiate with the Congress, though Mahatma Gandhi, the prime mover, 
was released ( owing to a non-political fast ), and civil disobedience 
1 .-le was suspended. Mere suspension w.as not enough. Concurrently, 
an unolhcial peace move was seen to be on foot, in which M. Shaukat 
I mo\od mo.st, if not also, first. But it did not move to the goal 
aesirod. And it did not rouse any wide public interest. Public interest 
a., loweier, painfully keen on Mahatraaji’s orde.al of the "^^ast. 
K u**' T *. '• j orde.al by what was called his "reserve powers”, 

0 1 pijsical and psychical. It was the victory of spirit over flesh.” 
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Mahstmsji broke his fast at 12-23 P. M- Hay, 29. All India hailed the 
nevrs vrith a sigh of mingled relief and joy. 

In the far-array Andamans and elsevrhere too, there were hnnger- 
strike fasts about this time, and unfortunate deaths, in alleged connec- 
tion vdth the strike in the Andrsmans. •erere widely talked about. Lt. 
Col- Barker proceeded to make inquiries on the spot. Sir Harry Haig 
explained to a deputation, on June. 13, the Government position and 
version with regard to the Andaman-. 

We have taken a cursory view of some of the outstanding events of 
the half year. There were several matters of economic and commercial 
interest to which we have not here adverted, bnt a full account <.f 
them and other matters of public importance, vrill be found in their 
proper places in the body of this Register. Beyond making a far 
observation of a general charactt-r, we have not, also, told the stroy of 
violence and Government reaction thereto in this Introduction. Tiolence 
has continued as a disquieting featnre of the Indian situation, and it 
should be tackled not only with firmness, but with wisdom and a long 
sight. ( Spectallif conin'biited by Prof. Pramatkanafk ilukhopadkya. ) 



MAHATMA GAHDHl’S FAST 

On the 29tli. April, Mahatma Gandhi announced his intention to commence an 
unconditional and irrevocable fast for twenty-one days in connection with Harijan 
work. This momentous decision of the Mahatma came as a complete surprise 
even to his intimate co-prisoners, Sardar Vallabhbhai and Mr. Mahadev Desai. Next 
day, the 3?th. April, the Mahatma issued the following statement in this connection 
to the Associated Press: — 

“A tempest has been raging within me for some days. I have been struggling 
'V of the ‘Harijan Day’, the voice became insistent, and said: 

\> hy don t you do it ?' I resisted it. But resistance was in vain, and the resolution 
was made to go on an unconditional and irrevocable fast for twenty-one days com- 
mencing from Monday noon the 8th May and ending on Monday noon the 
29th May. 

“As 1 look back upon the immediate past, many are the causes too sacred to 
menliOT, that must have precipitated the fast. But they are all connected with the 
great Harijan cause. The fast is against nobody in particular, and against every- 
body who wants to participate in the joy of it without for the time being having 
to fast himself or herself. But it is particularly against myself. It is a heart- 
prayer for the purification of self and associates for greater vigilance and watch- 
fulness. But nobody who appreciates the step about to be taken is to join me. 
Any such fast will be a torture of themselves and of me. L.t this fast, however, be 
than*^yself^ such fasts to be taken by purer and more deserving persons 

‘•During all thKO months since September last, I have been studying the 
correspondence and literature and holding prolonged discussions with men nod 
women, learned and ignorant Harijaiis and Non Harijans. The evil is far greater 
than even I had thought it to be. It will not be eradicated by money, external 
organisation and even political power for Harijans, though all these three are neces- 
sary, cut to be enective, they must follon or at least accompany inward orgauisa- 
tion, and mward potw, in other words, self-purification. This can only come by 
u tnay not approach the God of Truth in arrogance of 

t ^ meekness of the week and the helpless. 

Cut the mere fast of the body is nothing without the will behind. It mast be a 
nothing bu't th'e°truth'*° irrepressible longing to express truth and 

privileged to fast for the cause of truth, who have 
u opponents, who are free from 
mnv 1 abjured earthly possessions and ambition. No one, 

have ^r%bi7^ tvithout previous preparation and discipline, the fast I 

tn misunderstanding about the impending fast. I have no desire 

for it' for the canse, though I hope I am equally prepared to die 

tion and rif^liniMnn ^°r fe low-workers greater purity, greater applica- 

imnnriiv h«vp p ^ want more workers of nnassailable purity. Shocking cases of 

is I Sanatanist friends and others think that the movement 

purely religion^ ^ this fast would convince them that it is 

des'pife^PnrivaMjfn°!iff!!n^^^^^^^^^ take from this body, He will hold it together 
throiich carthlv pp. spirilnal food. But He works 

rcmov^iiip nntoupliphih!^ ‘"''’n ^bo believes in iho imperative necesdiy of 

wforher abi hv fnr ^ ^ "^ed by working to the best of 

jans in the nnme’o^f CaL-Hindus. fulfilment of the pledge given to Hari- 

Etr. n^hcn*cd Thpv nf?itated over_ the coming fast. They should feel 

temporarilv retired' for those who have 

temporarily retired for much-needed rest or for being cured of ailments, are as much 
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at the post as healthy Trorkers serving in their respective quarters. Ho one should 
come to me unlss it be for necessary consultation on matters connected with the 
movement. 

“It is, I hope, needless, for me to pray of friends that they will not ask me to 
postpone, abandon or vary the approaching fast in any way whatsoever. I ask them 
to believe me that the fast has come to me literally as described above. I, therefore, 
ask friends in India and all the world over to pray for me, with me that I may 
safely pass through the ordeal, and that whether I'live or die, the cause for which 
the fast is to be nndert.aken may prosper. 

“"And may I ask my Sanatanist friends to pray that whatever be the result of the 
fast for me, the lid that hides the truth may be removed”. 

Mahatma’s Reply to Friends’ Messages 

Replying to the various messages received from his friends, Mahatma Gandhi wrote 
the following in the ‘’Harijan” dated the 5th May : — 

“General Smuts has made _ a pathetic appeal to me to desist from the impending 
fast. Dr. dnsari binds me with a tie of love capcble of standing the severest strain. 
He. as an old friend and a fellow-worker and as a medical man, makes a pathetic 
appeal to me to vary my vow. Mr. C. Eajagopalachari, keeper of my conscience, 
sends me a long telegram attacking the very basis of the fast. Added to these, is 
the fervent and personal appeal, strengthened by a copious flow of tears of Devadas, 
my youngest son and valued comrade. 

“If_ these typical appeals have left me unmoved, the reader should have no diffi- 
culty in perceiving that there must be a force which has overpowered me and prev- 
ents me from responding to these and such other appeals. Underlying them, is 
undoubtedly distrust of my claim that this fast was prompted by God. I do not 
Euggst that they do not believe my word, but they believe me to be under a self- 
delusion, a prey to my own heated imagination, made hotter by the snSbcation 
produced by the cramping walls of the prison. I cannot deny the possibility of such 
a thing. But it pan make no app>eal to me whilst I believe to the contrary. 

‘T am a habitual prisoner. Prison walls have never known to have warped my 
judgment nor induced in me the habit of brooding. All my imprisonments have 
been periods of intense activity, leaving no time for brooding. I have undoubtedly 
brooded over the wrongs done to the Harijans. But such brooding has always resul- 
ted in a definite exaction on my part. 

“The action that I was contemplating on the day preceding that fateful night, 
was certainly not any fast. My claim to hear the voice of God is no new claim. 
Unfortunately, there is no way of proving my claim except throngh results. God 
wUl not be God if he allowed himself to be the object of proof by His creatures. But 
He does give His willing slave power to pass throngh ths fiercest of ordeals. I have 
been a willing slave to this most exacting Master for more than half a century. His 
voice has been increasingly audible as years have rolled by. He has never forsaken 
me even in my darkest hoar. He has* saved me often a'gainst myself, and left me 
not a vestige of independence. The greater the snirender to Him, the greater has 
been my joy. I. therefore feel confident, in the end, that these kindest of friends will 
recognise the correctness of the action I am about to take, and this whether I love 
or die. God’s ways are inscrutable. And who knows. He may not want my death 
during the fast to* be more fruitful of beneficent results than my life ? 

“Surely, it is depressing to think that man’s ability to serve dies with the dissolu- 
tion of the body, which for the moment he is inhabiting. \Vho doubts that the 
^irits of Eamknshna and Davanand, Vivekanand and Kamtirth are working to- 
day amongst our midst ? It may be that they are more potent to-day, than when 
they were in our midst in flesh. It is not true that what good men do is oft buried 
with them. We burn ths evD, men do with their mortal remains. We treasure the 
memory of the good they do, and distance only magnifies it. And why should 
exasgerated importance be given to the services of one single person, however good 
or able he may be ? _ . 

“The cause of Harijans is God s cause. He will throw np men and women as 
thev may be required to do His will. I therefore invite General Smuts and all other 
frie’nds to belief with me, that I am not acting under a hallucination, and beseech 
them to send up their prayer to the Almighty that He may give me strength to pass 
safely thronah the ordeal. I feel sure, if I am wanted on this earth yet for a while, 
for any ser^ce whatsoever. He wiU spare me, notwithstanding' the fears of medical 
friends”. 

S 
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The Mahatma’* Fart — Hi* Statement 

The Mahatma’s fast commenced at 12 noon on the 8th May. The following is 
the test of the statement which the Mahatma released to the press just before the 
commencement of the fast 

“Every day brings me fresh justification for the ordeal that God the Truth has 
sent me. The discoveries I am making_ would have paralysed me, but for the fast 
Whatever it may mean for the cause, it will certainly be my saving. Whether 1 
survive the fast or not is a matter of little moment. Without it, I would id sll 
probablity have been useless for further service to Harijans, and for that 
matter any other service. 

“Those friends who have sent me urgent wires to dissuade me from the step 

will. I hope, appreciate the fact that for a person built as I am, such fasts are 

indispensable. This I say apart from my claim, by which I stand, that it was 
God’s call. Senders of the wir^ will, forgive me for not sending individual 
acknowledgments. The pressure upon my time has been so great that it has been 
physically impossible for me to cope with all the wires that poured in upon me. 

“Now that the fast will begin within two hours of writing this, I invite all 

friends and well-wishers to pray for strength for enabling me to go through the 
ordeal without weakening. I confess I have no strength except what God may 
give me. That He has never failed me hitherto gives me the confidence that He 
will not fail me now. . 

“A telegram was received by me from the Harijan Association that my fast is 
unnecessary, as Harijans stand not in need of assistance from Caste-Hindns. From 
its own standpoint, the Association is right. Only, it should be clearly understood 
that the fast is not to oblige Harijans, but for purification of self and associate, 
Harijan service is a duty Caste-Hindns owe to themselves. It is a part of the 
penance they must do for the wrongs th^ have done to their own kith and kin. 
I can well understand indignant repudiation by some Harijans. Let me hope that 
it is not yet too late for a vast majority to accept the penance. The numerous 
messages I have received from them leave no room for doubting such acceptance, 

“Sanatanist Hindus scent further coercion in this fast. When they realise that 
it cannot be broken before its period even if every temple was opened and untonoh- 
ability was wholly removed, they will perhaps admit that it cannot bo regarded as 
in any way coercive. 

“The fast is intended to remove bitterness, to purify the hearts, and to make 
it clear that the movement is wholly moral to be prosecuted by wholly moral 
persons. May God bless the ordeal and fulfil its purpose 1” 

The Mahatma Released — Government Communique 

On the Ist May the Government of India received the following telegram from 
Mahatma Gandhi ; 

_ ‘Eor reasons wholly unconnected with the Government and solely connected 
with the Harijan movement and in obedience to the peremptory call from within, 
received about midnight, I have to take twenty-one days’ unconditional and irre- 
vocable fast with water, soda and salt beginning from noon on the 8th May and 
ending at ntwn on 29th May. The fast might have commenced at once but for 
my being _n prisoner and my anxiety to enable the local authorities to receive the 
necessary instructions for arrangements daring the fast and to avoid all possible 
embarrassment to Government. 

“In view of the nature and objects of the fast which Mr. Gandhi is undertaking 
and the attitude of mind which it discloses, the Government of India have decided 
that Sir. Gandhi should be set at libertv.” 

The communique was issued at about 9-30 p. m. on the 8th. It was hoped in 
Government circles that Mahatmaji might yet be persuaded to recall his last, to servo 
the cause he had at heart and in view of the great issues before the country. 

Mahatmaji himself did not know anything about his impending release till 
quarter past seven. He was lying on a jail mattress when Colonel Doyle, Mr. 
W ilson, Inspector-General of Police, and Major Martin, Superintendent of the 
prison, amv^ at \the jail at about half past seven. Mrs. Naidn, who was sitting 
by the side of Slahaunaji was immediately called to the Superintendent’s room 
upstairs, and then informed of the happy news. She immediately rnahed to 
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Gsndhijl’s cell, and apprised . hitn of the news. Immediately 
hnrriediv collected Mahatmaii things and pacfed them ^P‘ . p , j 
Mahatmk held a prayer with Mr. Mahadeo Desai, Mr. Yallabhbhai Patel snd Mrs. 

^'“ihe Inspector-General of Prisons along with two othere retir^ for ^bont an 
hoar, girinc time for Mahatma Gandhi to get ready. Mahatma Gand 
gtjodbye to'3Ir. Valiabhhhai Patel and Mr. Mahadeo Desau q flutter 

At qnarter to nine. Col. Doyle return^ to the Jatl, and there was . ‘ c;melt 

inside the jail. A few pressmen who had been waiting ontside all day rO _ 

what was sroing to happen, and got their cars ready to chase , p^ndhi 

Precisely s'! ni'ne the hnge jail gate clanked and the frail form of 
ETipport^ bv 3Irs- Xaidn. emerged, all smites. Col. Doyle and o.her oScia a , 

and immediitelT pat Mahatma Gandhi in a waitinrr sedan c.ar._ and dashed tow^s 
the city. Pressmen gave hot pursuit to the car, and succeeded in tracing it wniie 
was tnriiing to Lady Thackersey's bnngnlow. , . . i in 

None afthe Thachersey bungalow knew .anything about ^hat w^ n'the 

Yerowada. As a matterof fact, Mr. Devadas Gandhi had gone thi 

evenin'^. It so happened that, while he was retnrning to the Thackeise. ,iA:„a- 

Government car c^rying Gandhiji followed his, as if hLs own car was piloting 

^At th"e 'mai^mtrance. Mr. Devadas received Gan&iji. J room^of 

Mahstmaii slowlv climbed the stairs leading up to the spacion . . {V,n 

the bnngllow. 'Lady Thackersey received him on the stairs, 

Terandah where he seated himself on a sofa. Then he called in the r v;_ 

Mahatmaii told the Associated P.ress rcpreseMat ve that was informed of h.s 
release onlv "t ocarter to seven bv Col. Dovle, Inspector-l^nerel of 
Asked if hs^ wonlt? be staying at Lady Yithaldas Thackersey s thronghont t^ 
fast. Gandhiji said that he was not sure. ‘Tt came upon me 
ceeded. “and therefore. I was unprepared. Having seen the 

Yallabhbhai Patel and I discussed for the 1, ® f/’ nearT^ 

suddenlv discharged. My first thought wi^ to go to Sab.armati. and live ne^ 

Ashram', and if that was not feasible or advisable, SSl afalsQ 

invitatiou. Of course, the invitation of the ^rvants of I“d>^Socie^ is 
one from th» Depressed Classes Mission. But when Col. Doyle gave me t^ mior 
matiS I Ditfh^^tThe bet thing would be to go to Lady Thackersej-’s and here Iam_ . 

At the end of the interview, the Mahatma moved on the open terrace, where m 
the course of half an hour he was fast asleep. _ 

Civil DiJobedicnce Suspended — Mohalina s Slalcmenl 

'5’molHneouri'v with his release, Mahatma Gandhi announced the suspension of the 
St Sa?eSioSnTconsuft^ S." Aney. 

‘T cannot regard this rele^e with an , deg^ of rele.ase in order 

rightly remarkeS to me yesterfay, how cap 1 take “ ‘ s jjiis release, therefore, 

to prosecute the Civil Disobc^ence campaign ov to ,, honour a tremendous burden 

puts upon me, as a seeker after truth and a man o j ej'jjj'jjppg not to excite 

and strain. This fast has to continue. I had ^?P^ of'anv nature whatsoever, 

tavself over anything and not It) ta^ tr'f allowed mr brain to be occu- 

Tfie whole purpose of the oSride the^ Harijan work At 

tf sLT'^im™ing b«n‘ reUs^^ I should be bound to give a little of my 

S rriS^toastiMyoftheCivaDis^^^^^^^^ ^bout Civil Disobe- 

“Of course, for the moment, I cem nothing but praise for the 

dience have undergone no o numerous civil resisters, but having s.aid that, 

bravery .hf/ the s^Kcy that has attended the movement is fatal 

I cannot he “v^eM, must be continued, I would urge those 

to Us succKs. If, th.refo.e, e mo jj-^erents parts of the country to discard all 
^^^^gmding^^the^movem^^^^^ difficult to secure a single civil 

resister. 
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“There can be no doubt that fear has seized the common mass. The Ordinances 
hare cowed them down, and I am inclined to think that the secret methods are 
largely responsible for the demoralisation. The movement of Civil Disobedience 
does not depend so much upon the quantity as on the quality of men and women 
taking part in it, and if I was leading the movement, I should sacrifice quantity 
and insist on quality. If this could be done, it would immediately raise the level 
of the movement. 

“I can say nothing as to the actual campaign. The reflections I have given, 
1 had bottled up all these many months, and I can say that Sardar Vallabbbhm 
is one with me in what I have said. One word I would say. Whether I like it 
or not, during these three weeks, all civil resisters will be in a state of terrible 
suspense, ft would be better if the President of the Congress, Bapuji Madhavarao 
Aney, were to officially declare suspension for one full month or even six weeks. 

“Now, I would make an appeal to the Government. If they want real peace in 
the land, and if they feel there is no real peace, if they feel that Ordinance rule 
is no rule, they should take advantage of this snspension, and unconditionally dis- 
charge all the civil resisters. If I survive the ordeal, it will give me time to_ survey 
the situation, and to tender advice both to the Congress leaders and if I may 
venture to do so, to the Government. I would like to take up the thread at the 
point where I was interrupted on my return ftom England. 

“If no nnderstanding is arrived at between the Government and the Congress 
as a result of my effort, and Civil Disobedience is resumed, it will be open to the 
Government, if they so choose, to revive the Ordinance Enle. 

“If there is the will on the part of the Government, I have no doubt that a 
modus operandi can be found. Of this, so far as 1 am concerned. I am absolutely 
certain that Civil Disobedience cannot be withdrawn so long ns so many civil re- 
sisters are imprisoned. No settlement can be arrived at so long as Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai, Khan Saheb Abdul Gafiar Khan and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and others 
are buried alive. Indeed, to call off civil resistance is not within the power of any of 
the men who are out of prison. It is possible only for the Working Committee 
that was in existence at the time I was arrested. 

‘I shall say no more on the Civil Disobedience moverae .t. Perhaps, I have al- 
ready said too much, but if I was to say anything, I could say so only 'whilst I 
strength left in me. I would urge pressmen net to worry me any more. I 
would urge also would-be visitors once more to restrain themselves. Let them 
regard me as being stilt in prison. I shall be unfit for holding political discussions 
or any other discussions. 

“1 would like to be left in perfect peace, and I would like to tell the Govem- 
r^^c^ j ^ shall not abuse the release. If I come safely through the ordeal and 
I find the political atmosphere as murky as it is to-day. without taking a single 
step secretly or openly in furtherance of Civil Disobedience, I shall invite them 
to take me back to Yerwada to companions whom I almost seem to have deserted. 

‘It was a great_ privilege for me to have been with Sardar Yallabhbhai. I was 
well aware of his inatchless bravery and his burning love for the country, but I 
nau never lived with him as I had the good fortune to do during the last * sixteen 
months, ^e affection with which he covered me recalls to me that of my own 
dear mother. I never knew him to possess motherlv qualities. If the slightest 
thing happened to me._ he would be out of his bed. He superintended every little 
detail in connection with my comforts. He and my other associates had conspired 
to let me do nothing, and I hope that the Government will believe me when I 
wy that he always showed a remarkable comprehension of the difficulties of the 
Government whenever we discussed any political problem. His solicitude for the 
larmers of Bardoli and Knira I can never forget.” 


Mahatma Gandhi dictated his lengthy etatement suggesting suspension of Civil Dis- 
ODMience slowly and deliberately. Often he would pause for a few minutes together. 
.Alter he had actually dictated the portion advocating suspension, he stopped and 
Pj Press correspondent told him : ‘‘Now, what I am going to say, 1 
mink, I Ehonld have the approval of the Congress President Mr. M. S. Aney”. So, 

shown to Mr. Anev, Acting President, and then 

published after his approval. 

Accordingly, Mr. Aney was immediately sent for, and after he had carefullv read 

t“ I^uidu and Mr. Devadas Gandhi, the stafement 

was released at 11-30 p. m. • 
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Mr. Ansy*! Slateaeat 

Mr. 21. S. An^. Acting President of the Congress, issned on the 9th May the 
foIlQTrinE statement in connection with the statement issned by Mahatma Gandhi on 
his rele^e : 

‘"I feel sure, althongh the news of the fast of Mahatma Gandhi is bonnd to cast 
a dark shadow of anxiety and gloom throughont the country, that it will be some 
relief to his conntrymen, as well as friends and followers thronghont the world, to 
know that the Goremment has at any rate released him unconditionally, and allowed 
him to obserre his tow and practise his great penance as a free citizen. In the 
statement issued to the Press, last night, after his release, he has expressed his views 
on the conduct of the Civil Disobedience movement which I have no doubt will rece- 
ive the coasideration they deserve from every Civil Eesister. 

‘‘It is perfectly true that during the perida lof the fast. Civil Eesisters would be in 
a state of suspense, and as a coasequeace he has advised me to officially suspend the 
Civil Disobedience campaign for one month or even six weeks. In his statement, he 
has emphatically stated what I have been saying more than once daring the last four 
months, in reply to various critics of the "Civil Disobedience movement that ‘‘Civil 
Disobedience cannot be withdrawn so long as many Civil Eesisters are imprisoned 
MU no settlement can be arrived at so'longer as Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Pandit 
jawaharlal 2sehm, Abdnl Gafikr Efaan and others are buried alive. Indeed, the 
withdrawal of Civil Disobedience is not within the power of the men who are out of 
prison. _ It is possible only for the oripnal Working Committee to do so, I repeat 
the position so lucidly and emphatically enumerated by Mahatma GandhL 

“Ihe above is tbs only rational and constitutional positioafor Congressmen to take on 
the point of withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience campaign. But the question of suspen- 
ding the campaign to serve a definite object for a limited period undoubtedly stands 
on a diSereat fating. It is no donbt a serions responsibility which I have been 
called upon to shoulder. But I am armed with the weapon that the advice comes 
from one who is not only the author of the present Civil Disobedience campaign, _ but 
the originator and sole authoritv on the science and practice of Civil Disobedience 
itself. 

“In response to the Mahatma's suggestion, which also strikes me as the proper 
thing to do at this time and in order to eliminate from the atmosphere all elements 
of excitement to render it pure for all of ns to enable to be in a prayerful mood to 
invoke the blessings of the Almighty on the great cause for which Mahatma Gandhi 
is undergoing this penance and to'supply him with abundance of spiritual food so 
necessary to sustain him through this ordeal, I declare oScially that the Civil Disobedi- 
ence movement shall be suspended for six-weeks belonging with Tuesday, the 9th 
May. 

“In conclusion, I repeat my appeal to every man and woman to utilise this period 
to the best of his or her ability and energy in the service of such work for the uplift 
of Harijans, as may most commend itself to him or her". 


Govt, of India’s Reply to Above 

The following is the text of the communique, issned by the Government of India 
on the 9tli. May : — 

‘"The release of Mr. Gandhi, consequent on his undertaking a prolonged fast 
which, as he hr^g stated, is wholly unconnected with the Government and solely 
connected with the Harijan movement, indicates no change whatever in the Govern- 
ment's general policy towards the release of Civil Disobedience prisoners, or towards 
those, who openly or con^tioaally support the Civil Disobedience movement, 

‘‘Tbs position of the Government in regard to the release of Civil Disobedience 
prisoners was stated by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly on the Ist 
April last. In the course of his speech, he said : ‘If. in fact, the Congress do not 
mean to revive the stmszle. why should that not be made plain ? Is there a men- 
tal reservation that rTihe pohey of the Government is not to their liking, they will 
hold over the head of the Government a threat of revival of the Civil Disobedience 
movement ? There can be no co-operation under a menace of renewal of Civil 
Disobedience. We hove no wish to keep thee prisoners longer than circumstances 
leouire. but equally we axe determined not to let them out when their release might 
lead to’ renewal of Civil Disobedience. We must not risk re-starting of the trouble 
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by premature action. Our position has been summed up in the rrords used by the 
S^retary of State in the House of Commons.’ He said : ‘Wc must hare conrincinK 
reasons to believe that their release ivonld not be followed fay a revival of Civil 
Disobedience. 

“A mere temporary Euspension of the Cisil Disobedience movement., intendai to 
lead up to ne^tiations with the Congress leaders, in no way fulfils the conditions, 
which wonld satisfy the Government of India that in fact *thc Civil Disbodieace 
Movement has been definitely abandoned There is no intention of negotiadng with 
the Congress for a withdratval of the Cfivil Disobedience movement, or of rweasing 
the leaders of that movement with a view to arriving at any settlement with them 
in regard to these unlawfnl activities.” 

The End of the Fa»t 

On the completion of the Twenty-One Days, Mahatma Gandhi brofe his fast at 
12-25 on the 29ih. May with a glass of orange Juice prepared by SJta- Kastnrbai 
Gandhi. 

JIahatmsJi broke the silence at 11-30 and shortly afterwards he joined in the 
prayers which iacinded redtations from the Hindu’ and Zoroastrian Scriptures 
as well as the Bible. 

A small bnt representative gathering, in which the Harijans were prominent, was 
present at “Pamatnti” before the fast was broken. Prayers were ofiered for half-an 
hour and these inclnded recitations or Hindu hyians by Sj. Mahadev Dsak 
chapters from the Qnoran by Dr. Ansaii as well as from ’the Zoroastrian and 
Christian scriptures. 

Mahatmaji all the time lay on a conch, listening to the chanting of the prayers. 

Before taking the orange juice. Mahatmaji dictated to Sj. Mahadev Desai a brief 
mesage urging'' those preent to join in the prayers. 

Jnst baore breaking his fast, Mahatma’ Gandhi addr^ssd the foBowing few 
words to the gathering through Sj. Mahadev Desai 

•TVithin a minnte or two, I am going to break the fast. In His (God’s) cams 
and with faith in Him was it taken. In Hts name it terminate. My faith is not 
the less to-day, but more. Ton _ will not expect me to make a speech cn this 
occasion. It is an occasion for taking the name and singing the glorv of God, but I 
may not forget the doctors and other friends, who have ponr^ fortfi their afiectioa 
on me during thee days of privilege end grace. 

“I cannot help referring to those because these kind services are a part of God's 
mercy. I have nothing but praise to give them. God alone can give them the 
fitting reward. 

“I am glad that the Harijans are here with us to-dav. I do not know exactly 
what work God expects from me now, but, whatever it mav be, I know he will give 
me strength for it.” 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

WINTER SESSIOI^-NEW DELHI, 16!h FEBRUARY io 13th. APRIL 1933. 

Ths Council of State commenced Us Winter ^n'iii“°^air. 

16th. Fet^aiy. Sir ManecHi Dadahhoy, the first non-oScial ' 3 t"Xions 

Sir Faxl-i- Hussain, Leader of the Hope ^ndennp most h^rty 
to Sir Maneckji Dadahhoy on beinp the fir^ " fitdoEr 

epocli-EakiD^ appointment in the history o£ the ConnciI- I ^ S = 

tion of a brilliant and varied career. nf cnnnort from 

Sir Maneclcji. acknovrledging the congratidations and p.orabe of^^daty and 

the House, said that yhen he accepted the offica ts felt Og_g° j y^a^to do 

service. Ha also realised that the main object of the Governor-Genera - ^^00 

honour to the non-oScial members of the Council yho had h^the eserci'e of 

an important part, and ivho on momentonBCcc^io^ 

prudence, commonsensa and sober judgment, had fully ju. 

Upper Chamber. . . „ t. 

Sir Guthrie Russell then presented the Eailuay Budget. 

Negoxiaele IssTETTirEyrs Act AiiErrDJiEST 

Mr. Taylor then introduced the Bill to amend the ^‘^“^g^oricdnally 

adding, in Section So, the follotving sub-section ; ‘'^here a cheque u onpnany 
expressed to be payable to hearer, the drawee i= disclmrged, by p y ^ 

course to the bearer thereof, notwithstanding any endorsement, wh.th.r a , - 
endorsement purports to restrict or esclnde further n^ROtmtion. rulint^ of the 

Tnis amendment was rendered nec^sary, said Mr. Taylor, by he 

Bombay High Court which stated ‘hat a bearer bill could legally be cnav^ 

an order bfll by endorsement. This made it incumbent on bang and 

endorsements upon bearer cheques, and thus coD-idCT,-b general public, 

responsibility of banks without any compcns^ory advan a^ b'^arer cheques 

The BOl aimed at removing diSculty of banfes and Pro^ded tbat no D.-xer 4 
would lose their bearer-character, notwithstanding any endo - 
The Council then adjourned till the ISch. 

Geseeal Discuhsios of Eailtfat Budget 
18lh. FEBRUARY -.-The general discussion U^e^ftechL and 

lb=t be Jii 4Ve"rfl” ri»I» “'S 

Member, and felt that more Konomms could be effec^ ^„,g„ghed th 



TThoIe raiiTTay administration a view to j “lljg ogordin^ of greater 

suggested the abolition of the i^ilway ® be advised that the Con- 

comforts for third and intermediate classes. In . “ ° bould deal with the subject 
ference for the co-ordination of railway and roads^-es sno^ interests, 
fairiy and not make proposals ^hich won d ascribed the present depres- 

Bai Bahadur Ramsaranaas, Leader o. , diverted traSc both of goods 

sioD lo enhancement of railw.ay criticised the restoration of half of the 

and passengers to motor lomes. H “ -j f - gjjj„}ng 3 had touched rock-bottom, and 
cut in the salaries, ^ sb^nld be borne by the Army estimates, 

suggested ‘fmt the lo== concession tickets bad proved nseful m enc^ 

The Eai Bahadnr h&d .r,5dnad. The speaker criticised the policy of the 

nraging traSc mni Ehonld . twelve Indians in the mechanical side and recn^ 

Government in a waste of public monev. Lala Eamsarandas welcomed 

ting only six. This w^ VoL hat felt that if some United States railway expert 
the appointment pplr. niry ^^onld yield better results. In conclnsion he 

Lre-ntation of Se legislature, trade and commerce should be 
?S£d S'th? proposed'Eoad Eailway Conference. 
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Mr. KaUihsr regretted that constant dravring from the reserve and depredation 
fnnds had noTr reduced their resources to rock-bottom. If the Goremment rrished to 
operate the Eiilvrays on business lines, they chould carry out more retrenchment and 
economies in the cost of administration. The speaker pleaded for the reduction of 
rates and fares, with a view to fighting the road competition. 

Mr. Eussoin Imam observed that while the Chief Commissioner had claimed an 
economy of Es. 4.24 crores dnnng the fonr yeaK, the Eailway administration reptort 
was more honest, and showed that a g{x>d deal of this saving was made by erpsenih- 
fnre postponed. Then, again, while company-managed railways like the M. and S. 
M showed a decrease in expenses of three lakhs compared to 1923, State-managed 
railways showed a ptreat increa=e during the same pteriiw. Then, again, dnritig the 
last eight years, the nnmber of European and Anglo-Indian oScers had decreased 
only By fonr from IS.Ooi to 18.C50. At this rate, he said. Indianisation of railways 
wonld take Sfi.OiO years. Then, again, retrenchment among Muslim employees had 
been donble than among oihers. The Lee concession, which were given as a favour, 
shonld be withdrawn, and the Eailway Clearing Accounts OSce. which was kept 
only for book adjnstments, should be abolished, thereby saving the Government ofEs. 
16 lakhs annually. 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying to the debate, expressed regret that he could not derive 
the benefit of the observations on the snbj-ct by Sir Maneckpi Dadabhoy, but was 
glad that his experience was obtainable in a wider sphere. He said that while he 
(the Eailway Member) had proceeded with caution, the House should no: take a 
pjcssiniisiic view like Mr. Snhrawardy. The position of the Indian Bailways was 
eminently sound, and comparatively belter than of any other ra lway system in the 
world. He assured Lala Eimsaratidas that replacement of wagons was nexssary. 
because those to be replaced were definitely uneconomic. He informed Mr. Miiler 
that only such remodelling of stations was being undertaken, as would definitely 
lead to economy. As regards the question of rates, it looked primn facie attractive, 
but none had shown him that decrease would be compensated by increased traSe. 
He_ regretted that he could not accept Lala Eamsarandas’s suggestion to give prefer- 
ential rates to certain commodities. 

Lala Samsarandos : Then why do yon do so in the case of the Army T 

Str Joseph Shore : “'My predecessor said that it was something better to let sleep- 
ing dogsjie, but I am looting into the matter carefully"’. 

Sir Joseph Shore assured the House that after tBe Pope Enquiry was over, an 
expert committee would be appointed. He finally gave a persona! assurance that he 
would look into all criticisms. The Biilway Board and the speaker welcomed the 
criticisms. The Eailway Member concluded that in spite of mistakes and errors that 
might have been committed, the railw.nys were in an undeniably sound position. 

The House then adjourned till the 20ih. 

Ikdiak Maeike Act AihevD. Bell 

20lh. FEBRUARY ; — The Council held one hours sitting to-day to dispose of oS- 
ctal hnsint'S. con-isting of four B lls. ail of which were pa-sed without amendments. 

H. E. Ihe Commander-ir.-Chief, moving for consideration of the Bdl to amend the 
Indian Marine Act. said that the B:ll was a step towards India’s assuming res- 
ponsibility for her defence, which was essenlir.1 for her achieving self-gjvemment. To- 
day India was p.aying a fixed contribntioa to the British Exchequer for the policing 
and dffence of Indian cosst-Iine ports. The Briti'^h taxpayer however wonld cot be 
willing to be burdened with this expenditure. The Indian Slarine. on the other bsnd, 
had made remarkable progress, during recent years, and the Bill was intended to 
create a small reserve to be of practical use and value daring time= of emergency, 
and also in piling a chance, in the name cf dnty. to private indiviUoals, both Indians 
and Europeans. To begin with, the rta-erve would be a very small one. not ro=ricg 
more than B'. 40.003 a year. The creation of the force however ne*-ded discipline, 
in any ru!e=. for provision was made by the B’li. In conclnsion, the Coramander-in- 
Chitf nferred lo the Indian Xavy Bill which was rejected by the I/^-gisIative Assembly 
and said that if a desire was expressed for a revision of the measure, the Government 
would be willing to respond to the reqnest. 

2fr. J. a. Bcnrerji and Mr. Lola Jaadish Prasad supported the Bill, the latter 
enquiring wheiber there would be any proportion between the recruitment of Indians 
and Europeans in the new reserve. H. E. the Cornmnoder-in-Chi*-! gave a personal 
cssurance that the reserve would be predominantly Indian. The Bill was passed. 
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Other Bills 

_ BiUf. one onendinJ Ir.diar. Forest Act and the other prohibitwg the pkdgitig 
cf c^.Udren's labour vere also passed. 

Mr. J. B. Tct;!o , moving: for considenition of the FcgoUchk Instruments Amend- 
meat Bill, ,cave a history of the measure and said that it was designed to protect 
banks and private individuals. A similar Bill was introduced in the Lesrislatire 
Assembly in 1927. but was n-jecied in 1929. one reason being that the subject would 
he enqutred into by the Central Banking Committee then set up. The Government 
had consulted Imperial Bank also. The" present Bill provided that cheques oricinatly 
drawn to “bearer" shall not lose their '‘bearer’’ character notwithstanding any endorse- 
ment thereon, whether iu full or in bank, and whether such endorsement purported 
to restrict and exclude further nege>tiat!on or not. The speaker claimed that the 
Bill would foster the “cheque” habit amongst Indians by making the purport of the 
cheque clear to laymen. The Bill was passed, and the Council rose. 

Stokes Phkchase Policv 

2 IsL FEBRUARY: — The non-official resolutions figured on the agenda p.aper 
when the Council reassembled to-day. Mr. Jegdish Pershad moved that 

tl) In accordance with the recommendations of the Stores. Stationery and 
Printing Eetrenchment Committee, definite orders be issued to all departments' that 
all stores other than those of a specially technical nature be in future purchased 
through the Indian Stores Department.' 

(2) An Advisory Committee presided over by the Member for Industries be 
appointed to review from time to time how far the policy of the Government regard- 
ing the purchase of stores was being given efl'ect to. 

Mr. Jagadish Pershad said that wlien the Stores Department was first inaugurated, 
the Commerce Member made a definite statement that all Government purchases 
would be made through this department, but in spite of this undertaking only an 
infinitesimal portion of railw.ay stores was being purchased through the department 
and of the Army department 'still less. If the Government of India had the interest 
of indigenous 'industries at heart they should accept the recommendations of tho 
Stores, Stationery and Printing Eetrenchment Committee. 

Mr. J. A. Sliillidg rehtted'the statement that the .Array and the E.'liltrays were 
not making purcha'ses through tho Stores Department, He asserted that the pur* 
chases by '"these departments' were increasing every vear, and 63 per cent of the 
Meilical 'Stores and 72 per cent of other stores of tlie Army were purchased or 
manufactured in India. Mr. Sbillidy said that tho Government still had under 
consideration the whole question a'nd would reach decisions shortly. Till those 
decisions were reached, however, the Government were not in a position to accept 
the resolution. He assurerl the Council that in reaching decision tho recommenda- 
tions of the Eetrenchment Committee would be given full weight. 

The resolutiou was withdrawn. 


Sal-Akies Got 

Mr, Hussain Imam next moved that the cut in salaries be only restored when 25 
per cent of the surcharge iuposed by the second Finance Bill was also aboli-^hed. 
The mover said that the Government’s last Budget was b.ased on three things, 
retrenchment, additional t.axation and salary cuts, 'It was wrong for tho Govern- 
ment to make an announcement of a partial restoration in “cut” without a simult.a- 
neons announcement in respt'Ct of the other two items. Even a surplus budget did 
not justifv the step, as restoration of the “cut” would afTect Ithe Provincial G*->vern- 
meuts and loc.al bodies to the extent of four crores. The speaker admitted that 
the Government could not undo what they bad announced, but should now 
ftnnouucs bv Rcccptin^ tbp resolution thjit tlic lurtuGr live per cent cut woulu 
onlv be restored simultaneonsly with the abolition of the surcharges. 

'Mr T B Tavlor. Finance Secretary, on behalf of the Government, stated that 
he conid' not discuss the merits of the c.ase as it would be announcing prematurely 
Bud<^et secrets, Tvliicli uo civilised Government could do. The reason for the 
amumncrment of the restoration of the “cut’- was that the commercial services of 
the Government were also afl'ected and pleaded for an minoiincement of their 
decision for the prep.aration of thmr estimates. Similar reasons applied to other 
departments of the Government. Mr. Taylor said that the Budget would bo before 
the fTiiincil shortiv, and then they would hare an opportuuity of discussing tho 
subject on all its' bearings. Ho asserted that tho reason which prompted the 
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Government to announce a partial restoration of the “cut” did hot apply to other 
items and the intention of the Government in this respect could not be disclosed 
before the Budget. He therefore advised the mover to withdraw the resolution, 
failing which the Government would have to oppose it. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and defeated by 20 votes to 18. 

The Council adjourned till February 28th. when the General _ Bui^et was 
presented by Mr. J. B. Taylor, Finance Secretary, in a speech lasting forty-five 
minutes, at the end of which he was loudly cheered. The Council then adjourned 
till the 4th March. 

General Dibcdssion of Budget 

4lb. MARCH : — The general discussion of Budget commenced in the Council to- 
day. Lala Bamsarandas, Leader of the Progressive Party, speaking first, regretted 
that he could not congratulate the Finance Member or the Secretary on producing, 
what was said, to be a balanced budget. The budget was balanced by linking the 
rupee to sterling and by an enormous export of gold. There was no justification 
for increasing the import dnty on artificial silk goods. Was this extra duty going 
to help the local industry ? The real reason for Japanese dumping into India was 
that the Yen had gone down. Proceeding, Lala Bamsarandas held that there was 
no justification for the maintenance of the pre-war level of Army expenditure. He 
wanted the Government to embark on a policy of granting protection to industrira 
in general. He also pleaded for a five-year economic plan for India on an All-India 
basis. 

Mr. O. A. Natesan held that there was on one side a highly coloured picture 
of India’s high credit and sound finances. On the other, there was the spectacle 
of low exports, high level of taxation and high gold exports. From his knowledge 
of economic conditions in the country, he could say that business-houses and ryots 
were suffering from the trade slump and high taxation, and things were pot as 
happy as others tried to make them believe. He reminded the House that Indian and 
European business-houses had to make a large reduction in their sUiff to meet the 
situation, and business-conditions had not materially improved during the last 
eighteen months. Yet, the Government had chosen not to give relief to the general 
tax-payer, but bad restored^fifty per cent of salaries cut, which would cost them over 
one crore of rupees. Mr. Natesan criticised the Army policy of the Government of 
India and asked whether there was any chance of a reduction in the capitation 
charges, and pleaded for purchases of stores for the Army through the Indian Stores 
Department. 

Mr. Bijaykumar _ Basic deplored that the lowering of the income-tax level to 
Es, I,(X0 was playing havoc in millions of homes. The Government ought to have 
considered this factor, before they restored half of the cut in salaries. He was not 
satisfied with the mere extension of the anti-duming duty and hoped that stronger 
me.a8ures would be adopted in order to protect the principal industry of the 
country, namely, the cotton textile industry. The military expendituto could still 
further be considerably reduced without loss of eiSciency, and in his opinion, the 
expenditure should not exceed forty crores. He protested against the revival of the 
stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Jagadish Prasad, criticising the restoration of half of the “cut” in salaries, 
said that it looked as if the public existed for the Services and not the Services for 
the public. He strongly pleaded for a reduction of the postal rates to the original 
level and for restoration of the cuts in University grants. He regretted that the 
costly Lee concessions were not withdrawn despite the continuance of the financial 
stringency. Mr. Jagadish Prasad, proceeding, complained against the treatment 
meted out to members of the Council of State. Hardly any member of the Council 
bad been put on the Select Committee of any Bill. Considering the composition of 
the Assembly, it was not surprising, that the Government were always anxious to 
placate the Assembly, 

J- O' Banerjce, while complimenting the Finance Member for bi3_ splen- 
did performance in showing a surplus of forty-fwo lakhs, asserted that the imposi- 
tion of addiiioiial taxes in the shape of further duties on imported boots and shoes 
and artificial silk for protective purposes, nod also the revival of the stamp duty on 
cheques did not redound to his credit in husbanding the resources for purpose of 
incurring public expenditure. He maintained that the continuance of the eighteen 
pence ratio even when the rupee was linked to the sterling, was an ugly feature of 
England s work in India, which was detrimental to India’s economic resources. The 
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inan-in-t&e-stTKt did noi nuderstand the intricacies of the bndget, nor did he care 
to knoTT all ot theta. "What he really vranted rras liahteainK of the burden of taxa- 
tion. ^ 

^ Mehta tras gratified at the Finance Slembers Tronderfu! bndget, 

aad paid a tribute to Sir George Schuster far bss great ability ia balancing the 
budget, fThile most of the wealthy countries were still in a financial morass. He also 
tanked the people for the help they had afibrded at the crisis, which made the task 
of the Finance ilember easier. He pointed oat that the gold which left the country 
so far was only excess gold, which was not wanted. Only rich rajas, reminders 
and those who hoarded it for lore of gold, had parted with their hoardings when 
the price had gone up. The recent gold export brought to India nearly fifty-six 
crores of rnpe^ profit, which was a great boon to the country. Speaking of the 
cotton textile industry, ilr. Mehta pointed out how .Japanese competition throttled 
the Bombay mill inuustry. This menace was rapidly spreading to other parts of 
the country. He hoped that a proper remedy would be derised by the Gorern- 
ment as early as possible- 

Sir Afriar Khan asserted that the country's industries were not fiourishing in 
spite of protection. Sir Akbax Eian, proceeding, asked whether it was fair on the 
jKTt of the authorities to restore the “cut” in salaries without any attempt to reduce 
the Jncorae-tax or do anythibg for the betterment of the general tax-payer. 


Sy Edward Benthall regarded the Bndget as most unsatisfactory, from the point 


of view of the tax-payer and the businessman. According to the Finance Member, 
there were 150 crores worth of imports last year of which 110 crores were paid by ex- 
ports and 4B crores by the safe of gold. In respect of these imports, the fax-payer paid 
no les3_ than 42 crores by way of customs,* and 10 crores by way of export duties 
and excise. Such heavj taxation was unendurable for long. In” regard to income-tax, 
Sir Edward Benthall said that the Finance Member was anticipating Es. 50 lakhs 
more in the next year. But coming from Bengal, where the jute, tea and coal 
industries were in the depths of depression, with little sign of relief, it was difficult 
to see where the incase was cosing from. The speaker asserted that although the 
tade of India had halved, the burden of taxation had increased by 15 per cent. The 
incidence of taxation in 1932 was 10 per cent, now it was 'dO per cent. The 
action of the Government in putting a snreharge on coal freights was driving the 
industries of the country to destruction, and it was merely a ijuestion of time, if this 
sort of things continued, before sources of taxation would dry up. Sir Edward Ben- 
thali regretted that on the one side, the Government had refused to lighten the bur- 
den ^of taxation, and on the other refused to embark on any capital expenditure 
■which might be calculated to improve the situation. At the same time, the Finance 
Member in his speech had hoped that the low rates of interest would provide a 
revival of capital expenditure, adding that that was the only sound way by which 
an exit conld be fonnd from the present depression and that industrial revival would 
soon make it possible to reduce taxation. The speaker regretted that the Finance 
M^ber bad not practfeed what be preached. When money rates were high and the 
prices were dear, the Government were quick to embark on costly schemes, which in 
times of low prices were apt to become a burden to them. He pleaded for a revision 
cf the policy and snggested that the Government should embark on a bold pro- 
gramme of far-sight^ capital development. This was the only course to put money into 
circulation. ConcInding.Srr Edward Benthall referred to Mr. G. A Natesmi's remarks/ ■ 
the Army budget, ana said that in comparing fizures with other countries, they sbg 
ta k e into consideration not only the Central Government's Budget, but alscj' 
Provincial Budgets, Then, it would be found that the figure for military expei^ 
was a great deal lower. Again, in comparing the present Army Bndget wij 
pre-war figures, they must take into consideration a number of additional 
expenditure like war prisoners, war debts, mechanisation proposals, etc. 

Eoinething that a reduction of Es. 20 lakhs had been made this year. As f 
economies, he was prepared to leave them to the Army itself. ^ 

Sir Gearas Schuiter felt satisfied that despite criticism over details, th^gr 
ral acceptance of the basis of the proposals. The country had played 
markable wav, and the legislature bad supported the Government ip, g=tie- 
Etorm. Thev bad at least restored financial equilibrium in the fac^ ^ le- 
While he fully recognised that, in relation to the economic level the 
taxation was terribly heavy, ha hoped that hi 
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Benthall's snggestion for a bold programme of capital expenditnre, Sir George 
Sshnster explained the practical difficulties in the • traj- and said that there Trere no 
cut and dry schemes which would prove to he remunerative in the long run. Per- 
haps, a scheme of farther electrification of railways in _ Bombay for which a traffic 
survey was being carried out, offered the only one suitable at the moment. As for 
the development of roads, a Conference was being arranged in the summer in Simla. 

Afr. Ranganayakul condemned the Government’s silence while gold was being 
exported to the last grain. 

Mr. Yellingiri Oounder, welcoming the five lakhs grant to the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Council for research purposes, hoped for a more libera! contribution. _He 
expected that the Sugar Committee would devise some method whereby Sugar might 
be cheaply mannfactdred in every village home. 

Mr. Mathuraprasad Mehrotra characterised the Army Budget as a white elephant 
and suggested the withdrawal of the Lee concessions. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, adverting to the Finance Member’s policy of “sound finance” 
said that sound finance did not lie in the fact that the Budget had been balanced 
equally. He welcomed the attitude of the Europeans against restoration of the cut 
in salaries and felt that it was a hopeful sign for their future co-operation and non- 
official Indians. 

Mr. Taylor. Finance Secretary, winding up the debate reiterated his.warning to the 
sugar industry. He maintained that Bombay and Bengal which were deficit provinces 
were responsible for revival of the stamp duty on cheques. The Army Budget was 
the minimum that was possible under the ^circumstances and with a war already 
brewing on the Eastern horizon it was not proper to e^ect the Government to 
effect a farther retrenchment. The Council then adjourned till the-6th. 

JoiKT GomrrrxEE foe Ijipoetaxt Bills 

Glh. MARCH; — The Council of State discussed non-official resolutions to-day. 

Mr. Syed Hussain Imam moved a resolution requiring Government members in 
charge of important Bills to move for their reference to joint select committees of 
the two Chambers. He quoted the analogy of the British constitution in favour of 
the resolution, and hoped that the Government would accept the suggestion. 

Sir Faxl-i-Eussain, on behalf of the Government, stated that he was unable to 
accept the resolution. The Couucil was purely a revising Chamber, and he 
not be a party to any suggestion intended to deprive them of that privilege. The 
suggestion contained _ in the resolution had already been represented to the Govera- 
ment, but on experience the Government were* unable to move actively in this 
direction. 

Mr. Hussain Imam, replying, stated that he was disnatinfied with the reply of 
Sir Fazl-i-Hupain. He "said that the attitude of the Government in this matter 
could only be interpreted as meaning that the Government were trying to use the 
official-ridden council against the militant attitude of the Assembly. 

When the House divided, the resolution was rejected by 20 against 17 votes. 
European and many nominated non-officials also supported the resolution. 

ADinsFiox TO Deheaduk Militaby Academy 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. Jaqannalh Maharaj Pandit, urging tbet 
steps be taken to secure an increase of the present number of cadets annually admit- 
ted to the new Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun, by at least fifty per cent and 
distribute the same equitably among the different university training corps uniti 
throngbout India and the Prince of Wales Koval Military College. Dehra Dun. 

Mr. I. C. Bnncrji, supporting the resolution, said that it was just and fair. 

Mr. Ghosh J/au/t7;, while congratulating the Oimmandcr-iu-Chicf on his symp*th£“® 
jj}tuude_ towards the movement far Indianisation, said that recruitment from tti2 
p]j{'jversity training corps units would be more useful than the recruitment of ordi- 

jljBoldiers, because of their high social status and education. , ^ 

did per?- .‘^^sracterised the rc=t)lation as modest. Its acceptance, E. 
tion of aS'^ great impetus to Indianisation. ^ , . 

and anifici'a?'' Fhon while appreciating the principle contained in the 
cheques did nt.^udianisatjon was the established policy of the Government, and tnai 
incurring pubh? entirely in the hands of the Military authorities; , ^ 

pence ratio even losad Mehrotra commended the resolution for the acceptance on lu- 
England’s work in'oro Indianisation would lead to more reduction in the Army 
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Mr Ewsain IjT.am called for an assurance from the Commander-m-Chief vho, 
repiving. emphasised that the GoTernment^s declared policy vas 
Eud'said that the annual intake vas mainly govern ed b y the 
sent fitnire of =istv cadets -vearir tvas filed after careful coDSideration. He 
the House that there was no fa-onritism eho-mi in the matter of selection of cadets 

^''^Mrl^Jaga^aE'^Fandil wis iaUsSed’ vith the Commander-ip-Chiers assuran^ end 

asked the^ leave of the Council to withdraw the resolution, but the non-official 

section nresed for a division. - w ^ o^rain^t 

VThen the Council divided on the main motion, it vas re]&.ted b^- ° ;i 

8 votes. The mover for the resolution himself remained neutral. The Counc.I 
then adpurned till the 8 th. Slarch. 

SuGGEsnott FOB Tdieeb Texegeafh Posts 

Sth. MARCH:— The Conncil also discussed non-official refolntion 
portantof vhich related to the Councirs representation on the Joi"t ^elKt Committee 

Ida Rarr.sarcndcs moved a res-olntion recommending that adffitiMS to or r^ 
placements of. telegraph pales, carrying _ wires should he of timber pnrc^=^ in 
Ldia or Burma, ^here those would be in every way econom cal He said 

metal post cost about twenty rupees, wherea= a timto P°“^ that nortion 

Ice oniy objection to using timber poles ..as the quick cbemica^ this 

of the wood which would he nnder the ground. By spp ^ conld be ’ pro- 

difficulty could be easily overcome, suggested that mela-- - Ever accepting 

vided for that ponion of the wood which would be under the ct ' „ _{ ■svi^den 

the normal life of metal posts to be fiftv-five j^rs 

pests, the latter was much cheaper and shonld be n.ed ^ ® ^ thousands 

replacement of metal posts by wooden posts would give emp o. 

^f’lfrf/a^wMe sympathising with the “°"IiorTn‘^thffirs^ pla“e“theToW 
disabilities in the w.ay of casing oat I ° wwiden posts, apart 

l^gth required for telegraph stand the strain of 

from Iheir durability, were ^ decidedly not snBcmnUv stro „ England 

wires. Timber posts were usea i° E°rop«i° th^ a^tropical country 

because _ there was less danger from insects and an.» there than a ir pica. 

Tithe ^SoJo^S “ 

inundated owing to heavy rains during major portion pt tne y^r. timber' 

arguments of the mover. He quoted figures o V jnHnctrv was the ground for 

chased, —ere not a native concern. nintinn was accented by the Govem- 

uiore economical methods TrhereTor possible. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Delegatios to Joesx COlDrUTEE 

Mr. Jeadish Pershad moved b^sent* 00^^^^^ 

of the Ho'use on the deleption wffi.ch ^oota Singh, J. C- Banenee. M^bra- 

Joint Select Committee of Xgida and Sir M. D. Devadoss supported the 

pershad ilerbotra, Hi^=«n Government to maintain the prestige 

lesolntion, urging tpt -TTie" menibers of the Counefi, having the hipest^ stake 

and dignity of the ’ ,,eoDle who should be associated with .the framing of 

in the country, were the very ycui' ..r 

the consiitmion for tbut statesmanship did not warrant the m^ng 01 

Sfr FaxU-Hussain XlXno^ indi^^oxiz^iih many others. Itwas not only ^opl 
such statements, which .ini^ Tn'dia There were millions who might take offence a. 

with s sishe "^ho liTea m lum-. 
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BUch EtatementB. Eegarding the demand that the represenfativea ehonld be pereoni 
•vrith Nationalist riews, Sir Fazli-Hnssain said that it tras^ very difficult to satisfy 
all Echoola of thought in regard to the definition of a “Nationalist”. It was one 
thing to ask for representation, and it was another to urge the selection of such 
persons as would be accepted by all parties. Snch universal approval was not found 
even in the selection of the President of the Indian National Congress. The Leader 
of the Honse next pointed out that the selection of delegates was not primarily 
the concern of the Governor-General-in-Conncil. He thereafter referred the House 
to the statements made by Lord Willingdon in inaugurating the Assembly and by 
Sir Samuel Hoare in the Honse of Commons on the 22od February, that the 
Central Legislature would be represented. Sir Fazli-Hnssain said that he could not 
add to those two statements, and hoped that when the selection of the delegation 
was made, the Government would not ignore the Council and the choice would fall 
OH one of them. 

The resolution was withdrawn, and the Council adjourned tiU the 13th. instant. 
Futdee Esieakts to Sdpeeioe Sebticls 

ISlh.MARCH; — Lala Ramsarandas moved fortheappointmentof acommittee with a 
non-official majority, consisting of the members of the Central Legislature, to consider 
and recommend to the Government the scales of pay and allowances of future 
entrants to the superior services, and that the report of the special officer deputed 
for this purpose be also laid before the committee for its consideration. Lala Earn- 
sarandas said that, apart from the fact that the Indian superior services were the 
highest paid in the world, the current Budget could be balanced only through 
lavge exports of gold, a factor which it was very unlikely would lhappen during the 
current year. Under those circumstances, the (^vernment should curtail expendi- 
ture, one method of which was to fix salaries at a lower scale for future entrants. 
It was reported that Mr. Sloan, Special Officer appointed for the purpose, had 
nearly completed his work, and that a great deal of agreement on the subject had 
been reachw. The speaker urged that the Government should not reach final con- 
clusions without consnlting non-official opinion. 

_Mr. J. C, Banerjee observed that it a committee of the House was appointed, 
their recommendations would enable the Government to find out means to effect 
appreciable economy in expenditure on the superior services. 

ili.Eifoyakumar Bosk, speakingas a member of the main Eetrenchment Committee, 
referred to the understanding that Mr. Sloan should submit the report to Govern- 
ment first whereafter their conclusion would come before the House for considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Miller wished that the Government would rather make a definite statement 
than merely state that the matter was under active consideration. 

Sir Phiroxe Sethna emphasised that there must be no differentiation in the pay 
of Indian and European officers of the samo status. He was prepared to give still 
larger sums as overseas p!w to Europeans, provided the Lee concessions were 
abolished. He hoped that the Government recommendations would be such as would 
enable the Government servants to live above corruption. Supporting the resolution 
ho expected that the Government would welcome a committee of the House whose 
suggestions would be most helpful in their efforts. ' 

Iniam complained that the Eetrenchment Committee's report regard- 
ing the P. W. D. was suppressed by the Government. The resolution was a reason- 
able one, and if the Government contemplated real transfer of responsibility they 
should be more generous in accepting it. 

Taylor, Finance Secrets^, while sympathising with the object underlying 
the resolution, expressed his inability to accept it, ns there were difficulties regarding 
the procedure. The revision of pay made after the Great War had been found to 
be too much generous, and hence enquiries bad been held. Any revision of pay 
that was tinder consideration was solely confined to new entrants, and one principle 
on which the Special Officer conducted his enquiry was, ns far as possible, to avoid 
anomniK^ between one department and another. There would be no report by the 
cpeciat Ufnccr. He would submit a memoranda to the various departments whose 
suggestions would then be collected and finally the general frame-work of the 
^ggestions would be submitted to the Governor-Gencrnl-in-Council for decision. 

prepared to receive the advice of the House on general lines, but doubted 
that they would be able to decide the intricate details of this important question of 
pay of Government EervantB. He hoped that the resolution would be withdrawn, 
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_ Lala Bamsarar.das, rqjlying, explained that his resolntion raised only the ques- 
tion of the Superior Services and not the lower ranks. 

The House divided, and the resolution was defeated by 27 against 15 rotes. The 
Council then adjourned till the loth. March. 

ISCOIEE-TAX ox StEETIXG LoAN3 

I5th. MARCH : — ^The Council further considered non-official resolutions to-day. 

Mr. Hussain Imam moved the first resolntion demanding the withdrawal of the 
notification exempting salaries drawn in British possessions outside India from the 
Inuian income-tax and to move the British Government for the necessary sanction and 
power to impose Indian income-taxon Indian sterling loans. He explained the existing 
anomaly. While savings accruing form service in India were subjected to the 
British income-tax, the same were exempted in India. In this respect the Govern- 
ment had no case as a precedent, and English Constitution was against the present 
policy. As for Sterling loans, the speaker drew attention to the reply given in the 
Assembly by Sir Alan Parsons, in which he had admitted that subscriptions to ster- 
ling loans paid in India were profits earned in India itself. The policy pursued by 
the Government of India in this matter was therefore decidedly not in India’s inter- 
est. Proceeding, the speaker complained that sufficient data were not available 
regarding the_ collection of income-tax from firms.- He particularly wanted to know 
whether public utility companies having head-offices in England were paying income- 
tax in India or not. 

Mr. Kalihar then moved an amendment to the effect that besides salaries, leave 
salaries, allowances and pensions should also be tnbjected to the levy of Indian in- 
come-tax. 

In the disenssion that followed, the first part of the resolution fonnd some sup- 
port, but not the second part, which was discountenanced. 

Sir. Phiroxe Sethna supported the first part, which, if adopted, wonld yiold 
half a crore per annum, not a small sum in these days of financial stringency. He 
objected-to the second part regarding tax on Indian sterling loans, as it was likely 
to compel the investor in other securities in England. 

Mr, E Miller, referring to the first part, thought it would impose hardship on a 
particular section of the community, and was a singularly unfortunate suggestion 
in these days when all were working for mntnal goodwill. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, alluding to the suggestions of a tax on sterling 
loans, feaiM that no investor would part with even a shilling in London and the 
proposal would make international credit impossible. Not a single country attemp- 
ted to impose such income-tax restrictions. Regarding exemption of tax on salaries 
_etc.,_the Finance Secretary said that India required capital from abroad and the 
services of Englishmen not only as Government servants, but also in commerce. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrotra did not agree with the Finance Secrefa^, as 
officers were paid high wages besides overseas allowances and other Lee concessions. 

The amendment of Mr. Kalikar was rejected, as also the second part of the 
resolntion relating to sterling loans. 

As for the first part for removal of the exemption of payment of income-tax on 
salaries etc., the non-officials pressed it to a division. Sixteen voted for it and 26 
against it. Three members, namely. Raja Charanjit Singh, the Maharaja of Darban- 
gha and Mr. Jagannath Pandit remained neutral. A number of Independents 
voted against. 

Geatcities foe Officiaxs’ Paiuues 

Mr. Q-, S. Khaparde moved that, so long as the system of provident fund 
was not introduced in the case of non-gazetted Government employees, the Civil 
Service regulations should be so amended m to permit, in the case of the demise of 
Eueb Don-ffaz6tte<i employees 'while in Eervice, n grant to their families by way or a 
gratuity of a Inmp sum on the basis of one month’s pay for every completed year 
of service put in by the deceased employee. After tracing the history of the ques- 
tion Mr Kbaparde admitted that at present there was an all-ronnd distress. But 
when coinpar^ to the distress of the poor people, the Government were situated in 
a more advantageous position, as they bad vast resources at their command. The 
claim he made, was nothing extraordinary. The expenditure involved was very email, 
and the Government would do well to accept the proposition in the name of good- 
will and charity to the children of their own employ^. 

Deuan Bahadur G. Narayanasuami Cheilt and Sir Phiroxe Sethna supported 
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ths resolution, urging that acceptance of the resolution would earn of the Gkjvern- 
ment the gratitude of every section of the House as well as the public. 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, sympathising with the resolution, explained that 
for nearly ten years the question was persistently bronght before the House. He 
would point oat that his predecessor worked out 'a scheme on the- lines of British 
Superannuation Jet of 1909, whereby the employees were asked to part wjth 'certain 
rights in exchange. But they flatly refused, and wanted something additional and 
not in substitution. The postal insurance scheme, which was open to all Government 
servants, was conceived on generous terms. At a time when the scales of pay were 
admittedly high, it was impossible to accept the resolution. According to their calcu- 
lations, it appeared that (he cost involved in the adoption of Mr. Khaparde’s scheme 
would be Es. 16 lakhs to the Central Government and Es. 50 lakhs to the_ Pro- 
vincial Governments. At the same time, Mr. Ehaparde need not be disappointed, 
for his frequent attempts to raise the question had the efiect of the Government 
arriving at a more accurate estimation of Mr. Khaparde’s former scheme. The Gov- 
ernment hoped to arrive at a conclusion after consultation with the Local Govern- 
ments and representatives of Government servants. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan expressed disappointment at the Government’s reply, which 
held out no hope for the hard-pressed classes of Government servants. Several 
Corporations and private bodies had adopted a scheme more or less on the lines 
embodied in the resolution, and it ought not to be impossible for Government even 
now to afibrd relief. 

Sir E. C. Bcnthall, while sympathising with Mr. Khaparde, advised him to 
bring the resolution later, as at present it was really ‘diScnlt to find Es, 16 lakhs 
at the Centre and Es. 50 lakhs in the Provinces, 

Mr. Khaparde withdrew the resolution. 

CO>'TETA2VCE OF MAILB OS COSTS 

Mr. Jagadtsh Prasad moved that, as a step toward the development of tho_ Indian 
Mercantile Marine, the Government should give preference to Indian steamship com- 
panies at the time of making future agreements for the conveyance of mails on the 
coast. He_ traced the Government policy as being one of opposition to the growth 
of Indian industries and thereby encouragement to foreign companies, which indul- 
ged in rale wars and other mea'ns to struggle Indian companies. Though frequently 
the matter was raised in the Council the answers invariably had been that the 
matter was still under consideration. The warning was uttered by Mr. 'Walcband 
Hirachand recently, when he slated that Indian shipping companies would be wipM 
out of existence if effective Government action w.as net taken. An example of help 
to indigenous indnsiries lay in the progress made by Japan, which reserved the 
coastal trade to Japanese ship. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee considered the resolution timely and eppropriate. 

A/r. Miller described it as premature. The whole 'qnestio i of the Constitntion 
was in the melting pot. Any attempt at discrimination against established indui- 
tries would be nnfortntate. The Government should give orders to whatever service 
was efficient, regular and prompt. 

Mr. Shillidy, Industries Sccret.ary, opposed the resolution, because it raised in a 
not very straightforward manner the question of subsidy for Indian companies. The 
Postal and Telegraph Department conld not be expect^ to give contracts except 
at cheap rates. The grant of any subsidy would mean more expenditure. 

Lcla Bamsarartdas asked if there was any Indian company which was in a posi- 
tion to cairy mails. 

Mr. Shillidy preferred to answer the question after inviting tenders, 

Mr. 3agadish Prasad withdrew the resolution. 

ABOUTIOX of DIVISIOSAL Coin.aESi0XEES 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Mehrolra moved for the abolition or at least the redaction 
by half of the posts of Divisional Commissioners, with option to the Provincial 
L-gislatnres finally to decide the question. He narrated at length the history of 
the whole question, and asserted that these posts were top-heaw, with large sslane* 
for very little work. 

Hr. G-. A. Natesan deprecated the risolntion as untimely, as there were only 
three days left for the publication of the White Paper, after which the question 
would be more appropriately considered. 
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llcssrs. Kalihbar and J. C. Banerj^e supported the motion, as the abolition of 
the posts of Commissioners wonld result in considerable savings in the already 
deficit province like Bengal and Bombay. 

Dstcan Bahadur Narayar.astcami CJiafty and Nawab Hayai Khan Neon strongly 
opposed the motfon, the latter emphasising that people wanld be deprived of the 
right of appeal in revenne matters. 

Sir E. C. BerJhall explained that this qnestion had already been considered by 
the Eetrenchment Committee in Bombay and Bengal. There vr’as no snScient ground 
for the acensation that the Commissioners had very little work. He considered that 
it was not a suitable subject for au all-India debate, as it was purelv a provincial 
matter. 


Mr. Eallett, 'Kome Secretary, as one who served as a Divisional Commissioner, 
refused to admit that Commissioners were figure-heads or worked as a post oSce. 
They had odd functions to perform in connection with the revenne matter, and they 
were found to be necessary for the weH-beiog and prosperity of the tenantry of 
India. It was possible that one or two posts were snperSnons, bat that was for the 
Provincial Governments to recommend. He pointed out that recently two such 
posts were abolished, with the approval of the Secretarv of State and 'Yiceroy. As 
to the arguments that this question would be considered as soon as the new 'Cons- 
titution was set op. he would advise them that it was better to keep the present 
machinery going for some time. Total abolition of the posts was not possible at 
present, but as for reduction by half, it was a matter which could hardly be decided 
here. 


Mr. Hussain Ituam, intervening in the debate, asserted that the resolution was 
brought forward before the Council, as the Provincial Conncils shirked their respon- 
sibiliiy, on ths plea that the' Government of India was standing in the way of this 
reform. If Madras, which was the largest Province, could carry on without Commis- 
Eiouers, why was' it not possible for the other provinces to do so ? 

JDr. Choksy thought no useful purpose would be served now by accepting the 
resolution. The resolution was rqectM. 


SUECHAEGE OX CoAL 

Ths last rKolntion, which was moved by Mr. Bamsarandas, urged the withdrawal 
of the surcharge, levied on railway freight 'on coal, or failing that a substantial 
reduction of the surcharge on the carriage of coal for a distance of a thousand miles 
and over. He calculated that the loss to the Grovernment would be a little over Es. 
12 lakhs, which was jnsdSsd as it would give encouragement to Indian industries, 
which were {lassing through depression. He objected to the same surcharge on long 
distance freight. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved ths deletion of the latter part of the resolution, on the 
ground that it showed discrimination in favonr of Bengal to the disadvantage of 
other provinces. Many Ahmsdabad mills were dependent on Central Provinces coal. 
The benefit of the removal of surcharge over a distance of thousand miles would 
help Bengal and not the Ahmedabad mills. 

Sir Eduard Benthall welcomed Sir Phiroze Sethna's amended proposition, and 
asked for the surcharge to be removed from the point of view of both the consumers 
and the producers. 

Sir Giiihrie Bueed, Chief Commissioner, opposed the resolntion. bnt promised 
to examine ths whole cuestion and take any action found necessary. He would have 
accepted the resolution if there was any chance of an increase in revenue, bnt the 
£o,CeS W6T6 to tt® contrHrv. 

The mover -withdrew tfie resolution. The CouncB then adjourned till the 20th, 

' Legal Pbactitioxebs Act Aaiexw. Bill 

ootJ, yTAwm 5Ir. KaJikar introduced a Bill to amend the Legal preciitio- 
nrnTidin'u for an exulanation at the end of section 13 to the efiect, 
ThTt the^woS'-SabTe cause” in* Clause (F) refer to and must be inte^ed al- 

IT, " r t-oF pH to onlv acts done in professional capacity. The Bill was 

J said^MV Kal&ar>y the tendency of High Courts to' assume jnrisdic- 
.Vo nablic and private activities of a practitioner ’not connected in a pro- 
Snd ^parity. The^Bill restricted the ssone of clause (13) (F) d^nitely.to 
^TOfessional^misMudncs” and farther it was intended to give retrospective effect with 
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a view to remoring the hardship done to practitioners by a wrong interpretation of 
the clause. ^ . 

Mr. Bhuta Singh moved a resolutioa asking the Government to introduce legis- 
lation to amend the Imperial Bank Act, so as to empower the bank to lend on 
mortgages of agricultural estates. 

Dewan Bahadur (?. Narayanaswami Chetti, opposing the motion, thought that 
the best solution of the problem was to have recourse to land mortgage banks. 

The Maharaja of Darhhanga, supporting the motion, referred to the plight of 
Agriculture owing to the unprecedented depression. 

Messrs Jagdish Prasad. Syed Padaha, Kalikkar and Khaparade all supported the 
motion, and pointed out that land mortgage banks were tnot existing in many Pro- 
vines. 'Further, their activities were very much restricted, as in the case of co-opera- 
tive banks. 

Sir Edward Benthall opined that the resolution was unwise on the eve of the 
establishment of a Eeserve Bank. He would suggest to the mover to bring forward 
a proposal to extend the operation of mortgage banks to all provinces. 

jlr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, replying, stated that the Government were alive 
to the fact that, if Agriculture did not prosper, the rest of India also could not pros- 

& But the proper time for the discussion of the snbjeet was when the Eeserve 
Bill w.as taken up. Meanwhile, the first stage of examination of the question 
must be in the provinces, and the Government of India were now engaged in con- 
snltation with the Provincial Governments. It might be possible for tbe Imperial 
Bank or the Eeserve Bank later to make advances to agriculturists but on more liquid 
securities than the frozen assets of mortgages of agricnltural estates. Mr. Taylor 
emphasised the necessity for a Eeserve Bank in order to co-ordinate the credit struc- 
ture of India, and said that until the bank was lestablished, the difficulties at present 
felt might continue, but the Government had every sympathy with agriculture. 

Lala Ramsarandas and Mr. Hussain Imam were dissatisfied with the speech of 
the Finance Secretary, and supported the resolution, whieh was negatived by 21 
against 24 votes. 

Ottawa Ageeeiient Enquikt Cojiiiittee 


Lala Ramsarandas next- moved a resolution urging the appointment of a commi- 
ttee, with a majority of non-otflcials, to enquire into the actual working of and the 
results so far achieved from the Ottawa Agreement, and to consider and recommend 
to the Government, measures calculated to increase the export trade of India. 

Mr. Brake, Commerce Secretary, accepting the principle of the resolution, moved 
an amendment, to the effect, that a committee of tbe Council of State, with a non- 
official majority, be appoints to enquire into and report on the actual working of 
and the results achieved from the Ottawa Agrrement, and on the results of tho 
measures to be taken io increase the export trade of this country. Mr. Drake 
considered this amendment necessary, as the Government had already accepted the 
appointment of a committee of tho Assembly to examine the working of tho agree- 
ment. The Commerce Secretary made it clear that, unless the Legislature was 
satisfied that the Agreomeut was working in the best interests of India, it would 
not be continued. 

Lala Ramsarandas accepted tho amendment and the resolution as amended was 
carried. 


EEDtICTtON OE STEKUKG COilinTiJESTB 

Mr. Hojsatn Imam moved the third resolution recommending the reduction of 
Sterling commitments and the replacing of them by rupee commitments. Mr. 
Hossain Imam himself added the words "as far as possible" at the end of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Taylor had no difficulty in accepting the amendment resolution, as that 
in accordance with the policy of the Government for several years. At the same time, 
ho said there was a fallacy underlying Mr. Hussain Imam’s arguments, that by a 
exchange India would bo able to meet her obligations in foreign countries easier. 

Tho resolution was adopted. 


Ikcrease of Lakdholdeks’ Seats 

Mr. Mathurprasad Mekrotra moved tho last resolution that suitable steps b* 
taken an early date, for increasing the seats of landholders in the reformed Cen- 
tral and Provincial legislatures proportionately with ths increase of the total number 
01 siats in those legislatures. 
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Sir Fazli-Hnsscin proslsai to convey tbe movers vievrs on tte resolation to 
His ilsisstvs G-ovemment. in so fsr zs it related to the Provincial Legislatnres. 
As for the Central Legislatare. he expressed the opinion that the discassioa of the 
White Paper might be’ a more appropriate time for expressing opinion. 

Hr. Merhotrc agreed and vTithdrevr the resolution.- 
The Council then adjourned till the 22ncL 


AitEerDirEST to Stasdevg Oedses 

22nd. SIARCH : — Hr. Hnszcin Imcn, moving an amendment to the Standing 
Orders of th-3 Council to reduce the number of members required to give assent to 
adjoummsnt motions from Sfteen to eleven, said that the reduction would enable 
the Council to discuss important matters and conseqnently put more life into the 
proceedings of the CounciL At present, it was almost impossible to get fifteen mem- 
fc'srs to support adjournment motions. 

Sir Fcxl-i-Hiai/zin. opposing the motion, wondered whether the nnmbers eleven 
represented the composition of a crichet team or s football eleven (laughter). It 
would serve no useful purpose Qu the eve of Eesponsible Government with four times 
the size of the present Council to have such an amendment ahead of them. He, as 
a member of what was called an irresponsible Government, conld not tie the hands 
o! the fntnrg responsible Government. 

2'Ir. Syei Pedsha. opposing the motion, agreed with the explanation of the 
Leader of the House. ~ 

Sir. Mehrotra, who supported the motion, explained that the number eleven 
represented one-third of the elected members, and hoped that Sir Fazi-i-Hussain, who 
inttoduced sports in. the discussion would accept the motion in a sporting spirit. 

Hr. G. A. Fatesar, requested the mover not to press the question to a division : 

Ih= motion was rejected without a division. 

Mr. Mair.-urc. Presad Idehroirc then moved two amendments to the Standing Or- 
ders. The first was, to the eubet, that printed answers'to questions should be placed on 
the table half an hour before the commencement of the business every day. He 
pointed out that by this amendment, they would be only adopting the procedure fol- 
lowed in the Pcorincial Legislatures. 

Mr. Eifci/clumcr Bzsii considered it below the dignity of the Council to follow 
the practice of the Provincial Legislature*^. 

Mr. Eusifiin Irxarr. said that the Council would be arrogating false pride to 
themselves if they refused to adopt the procedure of the local Councils if it was found 
to be really good in practice. 

Sir Fcxl-i-Suszcir, as a former member of a Provincial G-uncil, explained that, 
as many members of the Provincial Councils did not know the language in which 
the answers were given, they were supplied Government statements previously. 

Mr. Hussain Imam : Here also many members do not follow English (Laughter). 

The Leader of the House, proceeding, refuted the insinuation that the members 
of the Council were unable to follow the answers. As long as he was the Leader of 
the House, he could not be a party to accepting such a suggestion, which was cer- 
tainly a questionable precedent opposed to Ktablished Parliamentary practice. 

The House divided and the motion was rejected by .33 against 32 votes. 


CoTTOS Teettle Is-dustey Peotzctioy Bile 
24ti. MARCH: — The Council held a brief siting in order to dispose of the Cotton 
Textile Industry Protection Bill and the Vilisat Import Duty Bill. 

2‘Ir. T. A. SUicari. Commerce Secretary, moved that the Textile Industry 
Protection Bill be passed. 

ITessrs. J. C, Bc:r.r,-.rjie. Zliller, Eamsarandcs and Sir F. Chonsy welco- 
med the measure in the interest of the indi^nous industry. The Bill was passed. 


Tee Weext Bile 


The Comrr,€Tce Sfcraf-nq/ then moved that the Wheat Import Duty Act be taken 
into consideration. He said that had it not been for this Act. foreign wheat would 
have been dumped into India, resulting in active competition with indigenous wheat 


in many centres. 

Sir ATzlxr Ehztz hoped for the extension of the period for a longer term, till 
wheat was quoted at Es. 4 per maund. _ , , - , . 

Mr. Husz'zin IrticTn co^iplained that ths rest of ladla ttosU not bo thinkinl to 

32 
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the Government of India which, being sitnated in a wheat growing centre, neglected 
other commodities like jute and rice. However, he did not oppose the measMe. 

Mr. Mathura Prasad Merhotra wanted that the Bill should be extended for a 
period of three years. Mr. Mehta pleaded for the modernisation and mechanisation 
of agricultural implements. 

Paja Charanjit Singh and Mr. J. (7. Bancr/i extended their support to me measure. 

Mr. Eliaparde, defending the old type of agricultural implements, said that the 
mechanised implements drew too much from the soil, which was difficult to supple- 
ment. Sir E. U. Benthal and Mr. Ghose Maulik stressed the claims of the eastern 
provinces. , . . t 

Sir E. C. Benthal pointed out that the duly on Australian wheat might intertere 
with the negotiations that were proceeding with that country in respect of , 

Mr. Steicart, quoting figures, showed that _ the price of_ wheat since 1923 had 
been favourable to the consumer. The Executive were retaining power to reduce 
and remove the duty and that was enough to check and prevent the duty_ froni 
becoming excessive and unnecessary. In regard to the demand for reduction of 
railway freights, the experiment made last year had resulted in a loss of sixteen 
lakhs on wheat alone. 

The Council passed the Bill and adjourned till the 27th. 


Debate on the White Paper 

27th. MARCH : — ^The White Paper came in for a lot of criticism in the 
Council of State to-day. The points specially noted were (1) the powers in 
the hands of the State Secretary, (2) the army, finance and the services which were 
beyond popular control and the erection of a second chamber in a poor province 
like Bengal. The landed interests deplored that property qualification was not intro- 
duced for election to the second chamber and fear was also expressed that the Trin- 
ces’ presence in the Federation might serve as a brake on India’s progress. 

Sir Faxli Hussain, Leader of the House, moved that the White Paper, conta- 
ining proposals for Indian constitutional reform, bo taken into consideration. Sir 
Fazli stated that for nine days the Paper had been before the public. Now was the 
time for the Council to express opinion. The occasion was an important event in 
the eSbrt for constitution-making for India. Hence the discussion would be calm, in 
concise language and not merely political. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadahhotj, President, hoped that the debate would be conducted 
in a sober and moderate manner, characteristic of this house, 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad Merhotra had an amendment to the Government re- 
solution, describing the White Paper proposals as retrograde, conferring no substantial 
powers to the people and a full limitation of safeguards not in the interests of India 
and hence likely to aggravate feelings of discontent in the country. He did not 
move this amendment in view of the Government decision not to participate in the 
debate. He described it as the proverbial mouse after the mountain had been in 
labour. It did not contain any scheme of Self-Government. Firstly, the Secretary 
of State’s powers remained over a large _ sphere of administration. His Council, in- 
stead of being abolished, was only slightly reduced in number, but the powers of the 
Secretary of State continued practically nndiminished. In the Provinces there was 
to be no autonomy but only the Governor’s autocracy by reason of specialjpowcrs, 
and ministers, who would be responsible to the legislature, would have no control 
over the ‘‘Steel Frame ’. Recruitment to All-India services would continue to remain 
ju the hands of the Secretary of State and a commission would be appointed only 
in I9i0 to consider its future position. In the Central Government there would be 
no responsibility because^ firstly, the federation must come into being, then the rcs- 
civc bank and other conditions should be fulfilled. Here, as in the provinces, powers 
with the head of the administration to issue ordinances remained and there would he 
thus unrelieved autocracy. 

Rai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad criticised adequate representation of land-holders. 
He referred to the election of the Council of State in the Federal Legislature and 
Biiggcstcd a compromise between the direct and indirect svstems. He thought that 
while elections should be made by the Provincial Councils to the Council of State, 
persons selected should possKs high property qualifications or pay a higher income 
jo the local Councils. He supported the inclusion of 
lundamcntal rights and as for safeguards, wanted them not in the common 
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of faofii _ England and India, bnt demonsfrabJy in fie interests 
of India as promised in the Inrin-Gandhi Pact. Eegarding the Federation 
“S time being fixed and the Federation itself being made 

conditional on so many factors. Incidentally, he expressed the conviction of 
a considerable section of people that the presence of the princes might be used 
to serve as a brake on the_ prop'ess of British India and he demanded that it shonld 
be made clear that the Princes' bloc shonld not be nsed for voting on non-Federal 
matters. Allnding to_ the army, he wanted to know if the Army blinister would 
be an Indian at all quite apart from the fact that army expenditure would be non- 
Tiolable. 

Mr. Mahmud Siikratcaidy characterised the proposals as regards elections as a 
dangerous innovation. He demanded one-third Muslim seats in the Federal Assem- 
uly, and in the Public Services one-third of the Indian quota to be reserved for 
them. He thought that, in view of the great economic distress, with no immediate 
prospect of recovery. Bengal could not afibrd the luxury of a Second Chamber. 

Mr. Miller said that the White Paper was merdy the oScial view as to the 
form which the future constitution of India should take resulting from the three 
Eonnd Table Conferences. While all might have their grievances and disappoint- 
raents, he thought it was not the proper time or place to discuss them. D scrip- 
tioa of the White Paper as a black paper was merely a jonrnalistic catch phrase. 
In fact it was stiil capable of being amended according to the spirit in which it 
was accepted and, therefore, its value might be assessed at almost unlimited amount. 
Only goodwill and mutual trust could achieve that object. The safeguards given 
to the Governor-General and the Governor were mostly for use in case of an 
emergency and were imposed just as mach for the safety of the Indian as for the 
British. They should be welcomed as a guarantee of good government and as being 
necessary for the welfare of Indians and British alike. He appealed to all those 
who really had the future good of the country at heart to take what was offered in 
good spirit and settle down the working of the new constitution successfully. That 
was the only way to reach the final goal, namely, full self-government. 

The Eonourcble Mr. Ealikar objected to the* control over service being retained 
by the Secretary of State when the Services Sub-committee recommended it to be 
transferred to Indians. In the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms, Ministers in the 
province had some powers over certain aspects of the administration but now they 
would be nowhere. He wanted the army budget to be made votable but subject 
to the veto by the Governor-General. 

Mr. Kripsndra Naraijan Singha said the White Paper was nothing bnt a cruel 
mockery of India’s long cherished desires, for there was no mention either of period 
np till which the proposed constitution would last or of the form of the constitution 
that would follow upon its heels. Not a vestige of power has been transferred in 
all matters where self-Government really counted. Financial control by popular 
Ministers in the Federal Assembly was bound to be quite illusory, so long as eighty 
per cent of India’s revenues were swallowed by the reserved side of the administration. 

2SlIi. MARCH Mr. Jagadish Chandra Baneijee, resuming the debate, _ said : 
■’The White paper has belied our hopes and blackened our outlook for Swaraj and, 
having cried for bread, we got stones.” The powers of the Governor "General and 
the provincial satraps, be maintained, in respect of the promulgation of Ordinances 
favourably compared with the Tsarist ukases. There might be people to work the 
reforms for ail their worth, but the majority of Indians would not touch them even 
with a pair of tongs. 

Speaking on the representation in the Federal Assembly, Mr. Banerjee deplored 
that Bengal's quota from the general constituency was only ten, plus three _ members 
of the depress^ classes, as against seventeen Blnslims. He_ also complained that 
Bengal la.ndholders’ claim in the Central Assembly had been inadequately met. 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde said that the White Paper was acceptable to no body, but 
it was not wise to throw it out after spending time and money on three conferences 
,and several committees. He was perfectly aware of the defects in it, but in the pre- 
sent circumstance they had to accept gracefully what was given and fight for more. 
He advocated the late Mr. Tilak's principle of responsive co-operation, and not the 
fantastic ideas of Civil Disobedience or p.issive resistance, both of which weapons bad 
failed to help them so far. What they should do was to conquer by compliance. 

The Kaicab of Dacca expressed disappointment that the White Paper did not give 
one-third number of seats to the Muslims in the Assembly and was opposed to an 
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Upper Chamber in the province. He preferred a straight measure of Self-Govern- 
ment to the present scheme based on Federation which was not possible of achieve- 
ment as British India could not federate with the States unless both were _ equal 
partners. He, however, thought that the safeguards jn the proposed constitution 
were necessary because by their own differences and divisions they bad strengthened 
Mr. Churchill’s party. 

Mr. ff. A. Natesan gave expression to the Liberal Party’s views and quoted largely 
from the speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Eamsay MacDonald _ for neces- 
sary changes to make the scheme acceptable to India. He wanted India to be no 
longer governed from ^Ybitehall, but from Delhi, based on the trust and_ confidence 
of the people and faith in the ability of Indians to manage their own affairs. It was 
Britain’s duly to avert India from becoming another Ireland. 

Mr. l^arayansicami thought that although the White Paper was not free from 
defects, it was their duty now to endeavour to improve it. 

Sir Edward Benthall detected in the debate a desire to accept the scheme and 
make a few alterations thereto. He for one had more faith in the ability of 
Indians to manage their own affairs. He could not understand_ why, despite repeated 
assurances of the Secretary of State, there should be an impression that Indian 
Ministers would be under the control of the Services. When the present irrcspoDsiblo 
opposition took possession of the Treasury Benches they would have at their com- 
mand the efficiency and experience of the Servicemen. He urged Indians to see that 
as they rode on the triumphal way to self-government, they did not swop the horses. 
It was for the Ministers, five years after the new constitution came into operation, to 
see what sort of checks were required in respect of the services with a view ensuring 
greater control over them. 

Regarding the Federation Sir Edward Ben th.all said that if India was going to have 
it and responsibility, the sooner it was put into force the better provided caA step 
was wisely taken. It was up to India to see that the obstacles to the Federation are 
removed. * Concluding, Sir Edward appe.aled to the House to give the Government of 
India a fair opportunity, and not reject the scheme because of minor defects. 

Sir. Jagannaih MaHaraj Pundit said that the scheme fell short of India’s expec- 
tations and that the safeguards disclosed a distrust of India’s capacity to manage 
their own afiairs. He complained of the inadequacy of the landholders’ representation. 

Sir. B. R. Basil advisc-d the Conncil and the country to accept the White Paper 
scheme in a spirit of mutual goodwill and Trust. He thought that the safeguards 
would vanish with the exercise of mutual trust which was necessary for the working 
of nny_ constitution. 

Baja Churanjit Singh thought that the British Government had stuck to the 
letter and spirit of their promises at the Round Table Conference. 

Sir David Devadoss wanted the safeguards not to be hide-bound, but clastic so 
that the machinery might be given a scope to run smoothly. 

Slaj'or Ahhar Khan addressed the Conncil with a written speech. 

2he President suggested that, in view of the fact that the whole debate would 
be communicated to His Majesty’s Government, it might be taken as read and in- 
corporated in the report of the day’s proceedings. 

Major Ahhar Khan bad no objection to this course but concluded with the obser- 
vation that direct election to the Federal Council of State should be more representa- 
tive of the people. 

Mr. Mushir Hussain Ridwai said that the White Paper was based on the 
Eupcriorily complex of the British and the ioferiority complex of Indians. 

Sir Eaxli-Eussain. summing up, said that 26 non-official members had spoken 
with earnestness and with calm. Their views would be forwarded to the Secretary 
of State. The President declared the debate closed and adjourned the House. 

Sait Duty Bile Passed 

29lh. MARCH : — ^Tbe Conncil held a brief sitting to-day. The Secretary laid 
on the table the rinancc_^Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

- ^,%Tay/or, Finance Secretary, then moved for the cdhsidcralion of the Salt Addi- 
tional Import Duty Act, as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Ghosh MatdicJ: voiced Bengal’s opposition to the measure. He said that the 
Bill was promoted by the Indian Salt Association, who attempted to stabilise prices 
at an _ unfair level to the consumer. Protection for salt in India was not a sound 
proposition, from the point of view of the consumer. 
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Mr. P. C. Ikili fron Assam supported Mr. Ghosh Meulick cn the gronnd that 
Trhat cScted Bengal eqaallj affected the Province. 

Bncar. Bchiinr G. itcrcijcr^arr.i Ch.Ettij supported the Bill, on the principle 
that foreign salt shonid be taxed. 

Mr. ilcthura-prusai Mthrolrc appealed to Bengal members to keep aside 
prorincio! bias, and snpport the Bill in the larger interests of the conr.trj. He 
thonght that a redcction of railway freight wonid provide cheaper salt for Bengal. 

hlr. Tcyfor, replying, pointed ont that only one-eighth of the tax went to the 
central revences. wcereas the rest had been distribnted to the provinces. 

Mr. P. (7. Tliiit pressed for a division, and the Honse agreed to the motion for 
ccnsiderstion by 24 to 7 votes. Later, the Bill was passed withont any further divi- 
sion, and the Honse adjocmed. 

Dzbate ok the FnrAKCE Biel 

Slsi. MARCH The Conncil of State met tc-day to consider the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Tcuhr, Finance Secretary, moving for consideration of the Bill, said that 
the imponacce cr£ a balanced budget and sound finance had been recognised by the 
investors throaghont the country, with the resclt that after the introduction of the 
Finance Bill last month, the Government secnrities stood at a favourable rate. 
They had barely a surp'.ns of forty-two lakhs, which was small enongh_ at a time 
when Government revesces had to" weather the vicissitude of the economic depression. 

There were two amendments in the name of Mr. Hassr.ir. Irr.am, the first csfang 
for postponement of the consideration of the Finance Bill for one day to consider 
the Commons detete on the White Paper and second, that the Finance Bill might 
be referred to a Select Committee to be elected by the single transferable vote. 

As regards^the first, the President referred to’the rulings of his prcde_ce£sar= that 
to aL’ow or refuse such dilatory amendments, was entirely within the discretion of 
the Chair. On the present * occasion, the cmendmeut was on ell fours with the 
amendment sonnet to b-e moved on the 9th October 1931 to tbe motions for consi- 
deration of ^the Indian Press Emergency Powers Bill. Thus the amendment sought 
to nullify the discretion given for good" reasons to the Chair. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent ruled ont the first amendment. 

As regards the amendment that the Finance Bill might be referred to a Select 
Committee, the President observed that there was no provision in the Standing Or- 
ders for the election of a select committee through the single ttansfeirable vote. 
Ho— ever, if the member still wished to move his amendment, he could move a sim- 
ple motion for a select committee. 

Thereupon, Mr. Sciscin Imav. moved for a select committee. 

Mr. Barliey, Secretary to the Legislative Department, and 2-Ir. P. C. Dntt opposed 
the motion, which was rejected without a diviricn. 

The President requested the members to be brief and to the point. 

_ 2‘Ir. Hosscin Lncm, speaking cn 2Ir. Taylor's motion for consideration of the Bill, 
asked the Government to explain the position as regards War debts payments. Jlr. 
Hessain Imam proceeded to refer to the proposed creation of a Eeserve Bonk, when 
2'Ir. Taylor oskM if it was in order. 

The President observed that reference to the Eeserve Bank was quite appropriate. 

2Ir. Ecssair. Jmem pleaded that the amount of gold in the Eeserve should be 
increased, with a view to ensuring the earliest setting up of the Eeserve Bank, and 
suggested the imposition of an export duty on gold, as suggested unanimousiy by 
Europeans and Indians, 

Bct.cdur lEhrotrc criticised the White Paper proposals which, he staled, 
did not contain even a shadow of responsibility, not to speck of the substance. As 
for the credit of India, Mr. Mehrotra alluded to the success of the conversion loan 
at four per cent, end said that Government securities were going up, and the credit 
of the country was certainly high. He complained against Government having, 
withont consulting the legis'latnre, reduced the ten per cent, cut in the salaries of 
Government o5ciais to five per COTt, while retaining, despite the unanimous demand 
of commercial community, the 23 per cent surcharge on income-tax, Eefemng _ to 
the Army expenditure, the speaker calculated it at 33 per cent of the total of India's 
reveauss’frnciuding the provinces) and maintained that this was unjust. 

ilr. Miller (Bombay Chamber of Commerce), while congratnlating the Finance 
MemlHT cn his balanced budget, criticised the duty on motor cars which were no 
longer a lux u ry, but a necessity. He reiterated the demand of the commercial 
commneity that there should be no further restoration of the salaries “cut”, withont 
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question of the removal of the Burchargc on income- 
JJSif *hat an export duty on gold was essential. 
j'V’' . referred to the heavy burden of taxation, and said that when the 

power cf the people^ was going down daily, the Government were not 
m retaining such a high level of taxation. Eeferring to the proposal to 
indust^ °° artificial silk, he wanted to know its effect on the indigenous silk 

Eamsarantfas, Leader of the Progressive Party, wanted to know when an 
“gainst Japan would be introduced. He remarked that 
finance Bill proposals had a tendency to remain permanent. The 
uo ernment must declare their policy now, whether they meant to make the propo- 
wanted'^™otection referred also to the sugarcandy industry and 

■nncfrii BenlhM supported the proposals contained in the Finance Bill as 

I including lowering of the rate of income-tax on those 

a salary between Es. 1000 and Es. IfiCiOO per annum. But he thought that 
banks would not mind the imposition of a stamp outy on cheques. 
resuU asked Sir Edward Bcnthall to move an amendment and face the 

observed that it was in the interests of business in India that the 
» *1 should bo balanced and money shonld be cheap. He requested 

npnnio ^ proposed economic survey, and hoped that the 

npnSitiiJp Continuing, Sir Edward calculated the Military e.x- 

Biaipfl h -!7 ^ revenues, and not at 33 per cent ns 

nrovinppa 9 m The figures were : total revenues of India including the 

provmces 203 cror^ ; and Military expenditure 46 crores. 

ted thrmoSfor^orsidfratVSn A^arayanaeiramf aeili suppor- 

lho*^^pmrfmp'n'?p*/w!i.,'^^3 ‘hat members were suggesting retrenchments in 

practisH? to the Lands, at a time when economy bad been 

onlv vnliiirp thought that the Finance Member was the 

wolves T pf i!' ^ u Opposition benches also contained 

and Afrriculh L ^°‘‘S 0 tten that he was in charge of activities like Education 

^griculture, which were considered essential. 

Orde^’’ advantage of the occasion to discuss “Law and 
xtp '1- ‘he President warned the speaker, 

tiction in ;hf"”Sme-°taxf ” ®°Pe<^=‘ed an increase in the salt tax and a red- 

no=Uion thought that the Finance Member would bo in a far belter 

and hoof^ tlint der-‘n;Chief reduced a part of the British garrison in India, 

d hoped that in next year, there would be a substantial change in the Finance Bill. 

who d'evo^rpfl Finance Member to a wolf in sheep's clothing 

not far enough complained that retrenSiment was 

Governmpnf^mir-iit'^^I^-iS^^n^'^c-'’*?]^ refuted 3Ir. Hossain Imam’s charge that the 
Government Finance Secretary said that the 

Sinkin “lend If ?Lp7w bankrupt, and they were not prepared to raid the 

too cliTd to hp'vp I'l alleviation from the War debts, they could only be 

Kould npvpr Aonf anticipate it at this stkge. ^For their part, 

th^counlrv fftLpwT^’l^^ erwter calamity than that would inevitably befall 
turisU oubakanced. In the interests of the small ngricul- 

The'Hokse agreed i^T^’ moBom"^ commended the Finance Bill for consideration. 

from Ec.'^^l^'Tn Mehroira_ moved an amendment for reducing the s.alt duty 

1922-23 the \cppm't.l^"”^'T history of the salt duty, he said that in 

Governor Gpopm^ lit obolisb^ the duty altogether, only to be restored by the 
ckmTto a hand in p>^i.V.Tbe agitation wm still kept up and it 

over COtFO uponlp ip'iw Gandbi staged the famous Dandi March and 

quoted 'Se ouinfon This was an unpopular measure, he said, and 

Mr. Tbi/lor apkpd bis motion, 

the Budect was inct to consider the cold fact ns they stood to-dav, when 

The amendment was lost, ' 
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Mr. ITer.rcira nest tnored sn aniendinent to reduce tte postal rats. 

Mr. Sh.iUic’j^ cppcsing. pointed ont tbat the depression Tras responsible for the 
ceSoit. end cot the iccreesed Tztes. The Emendment was rejected. 

iloTing another anaendcent for reducicg the rate of postcards, Mr. Melirotra 
said thatThe Postal Department should rrort for the utility of the public and 
cot on a commercial basis. He emphasised that the deficit was due to the amaiagma- 
tfon of the Tel^raph end Telephone sections with the Postal Department. 

Mr. Shillid’j held that the telephone side was cot working at a loss, but only 
the other two sections. Postal and Telegraphs. He was cot prepared to add to the 
defiiis another fe.55 lakhs, which acceptance of the amendment would entail. 
The Horse dirided and rejected the amendment. 

Laid EdT.sdrandcs pleaded for the abolition of the income-tas surcharge. 

2>Ir. Taylor pointed out the cost iuTolred was Es. 2S0 lakhs, which it was 
impracticable to incnr in the present state of the finances. 

Laid Ecmscrcddas asked whether the amount could not be made up out of the 
prcTtsion for interest charges on Government securities. 

Mr. Tuyror_ replied ; >o ; impossible. The amendment was rejfcted. 

Mr. Jcdcdish PrcSdd, moving an amendment to the income-tax proposals, sug- 
g^ed that" the lower taxable limit" should be Es. l,5CO, instead of Es. 1,C'C0. 

Jlr. Tdtjlor opposed the amendment as it would involve a loss of Es. 17 lakhs. 
The motion was lost. 

Mr. iTihroirc. moving another amendment, under ‘‘Income-tax'-’ for the deletion 
of the provision for summary^ assessment, stressed that in England bachelors paid a 
heavier income-tax than_ married rouples who got considerable rebates according to 
the strength of the family. In India, there was no such provision, 
ilr. Tojlar opposed the amendment. The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Idihrotrc moved the last amendment, which attempted to do away with as- 
sessment with retrospective efiect. 

Mr. Icylor assnred the House that it was merely a question of procedure and 
fresh liability would be imposed on the tax-payer. 

LcTc Bcrnsircndas thought that the clause placed discretion in the hands of 
income-tax oScials. which was unfair and unjust to the tax-payer who had no right 
of appeal. The amendment was lost by 29 against 7 votes. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Bassain Imcm on the motion for the third reading, 
the iinance Bill was passed. 

Otxava Taeitf Bill Passed 

5lh. APRIL : — ^The Council of State met for a short time, when the Home Secre- 
tary laid on the table the Ottawa Supplementary Bill, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly. Xext day. the "lb. April, Mr. SSeiccii, Commerce Secretary, moved 
that the Indian Tarifi’ Ottawa Agreement Bill passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
he taken into consideration. The object of the measure, he stated, was to remove ”a 
few inaccuracies and discrepancies that had been brought to light by a further 
scrutiny of the schednls to that Act. 

Mr.'./cycdfsb Prcssd. while welcoming the measure, reminded the Government of 
their assurance regarding the appointment cf a Committee of the House to examine 
the working cf the trade agreement. 

Sir JJ:ha.r Khar, tts-s willing to purchase British crticles,if they were cheaper than 
those from the Continent. 

Mr. Past: feared that Indian tea would not be enabled to compete with Java 
if the preference on tea chests was taken awav. 

Jlr. iSietrcrf explained that ordinarily wooden portions of the tea chests were not 
entitled to preference, but the metal portions received preference as they came under 
the heading ‘•'hardware'^ In order to make the position clear, a new item had been 
inserted, so that tea chesjrs and parts and fittings thereof would not be entitled to 
preference. The BiU was adopted without a dissenC The Council then adjourned. 

Oeficiai. Biles 

Stb- APRIL:— The Council of State met for three minutes, when! the Secretary 
laid on the table two Bills passed by the Assemblv. namely, the Pravincial Cri~ 
rzinal Laic Sap-plensr.tir,j Bill and the Avxiliary Torce Amendment Bill. 

llib. APRIL:— The Eaj Bill was the only measure placed on the table to-day. 

Sir FazI-i-Hassain hoped that certain other BEls -would be placed on the table 
the next day. In the circumstances, tie President adjourned the meeting. 
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12th- APRIL The Income-tax Bill, the Anti-Damping Bill nnd the Indian 
Tanff Amendment Act were laid on the table in the Council which then adjourned. 

15th. APRIL Four Government Bills, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
were taben into consideration and passed by the Council to-day. 

Sir Faxl-i-Hussain, moving that the Hnj Bill be considered, explained the salient 
features, pointing out that the basic idea was to provide for the comfort and con- 
venience of pilgrims without adding to their cost. He took no credit for this piece 
of legislation, but gave it to the Haj Enquiry Committee, on which this House was 
lepresenled. 

Sped ilahamad Padshah expressed gratefnlness to Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, for having 
BO promptly attended to the recommendations of the Committee. He pleaded that 
rules should be framed to better the sanitary conditions on board. Food should be 
unobjectionable from the point of view of the orthodox Mnslims. 

Mr. Hassan Imam observed that no doubt ;the measure would confer some bene- 
fits, but the hopes entertained had not sufficiently materialised. 

Chaudhury Muhammad Din said that the fact that the measure was sponsored by 
a statesman like Sir FazI-i-Hnssain and by Muslim leaders like Sir Abdur Eahim, 
Maulvi Shafee Daudi and Syed Slurtnza, was a guarantee that it was in the best 
interests of the Muslims. He wanted food to be cooked under the supervision of an 
orthodox Muslim. Sir B. N. Choksy related the experiences of Haj Pilgrims and 
emphasised the need for sanitary conditions. Sir Faxl-i-Hussain thanked the House 
for its constructive suggestions and asnred it that full attention would be paid to 
them. He added that fares had been reduced but efibrts would belmade to secure a 
further reduction. The Haj Bill was then passed. 

FOBEIG^• iKVESTJtESTS IXCOJIE-TA^ BiLI- 

Mr. Taylor, Finance Secretary, moved that the Foreign Investments Income-Tax 
Bill be taken into consideration. He said that the Bill was intended to cover a loop- 
hole in the income-tax legislation. 

Messrs. Prasad, J. C. Banerjee and Sir M. D. Devadoss supported the Bill. The 
last named asked why pensions paid from Indian revenue to people living in Eng- 
land were not taxed, and revenue amounting to Ks. 40 was being sacrificed. 

Mr. Hussain Imam asked whether investments abroad were subject to foreign 
income-tax. Mr. Taylor answered that money invested in companies in Britain 
was subject to income-tax. But investments in funding loans nnd other securities 
escaped taxation now. The Bill was passed without any change, an amendment 
moved by Mr. Mehrotra being rejected. 

Asti-Dgjipteg Mea6cf.e5 Passed 

Mr. Stewart, Commerce Secretary, moving that the Anti-Dumping Bill be taken 
into consideration, said_ that it was not the last word in the attempt to safeguard 
Indian industries against serious uneconomic competition from foreign 
countries. He hoped that the necessity for this emergency legislation would soon 
pass away ; if not, experience would furnish the basis for a more elaborate and a 
more scientific structure in the place of the present one, 

Lala Ramsarandas felt that the measure had been too long delayed. If action wa» 
held up for another six months, terrible damage would be done to the industries of 
India. He said that the immediate denunciation of the convention without waiting 
for six months was jnstified in the case of countries which imposed additional duties 
or granted bonuties. He informed the House that Japan was already giving forward 
contMcts. This menace could be stopped only by immediate action. 

Mr. .1. C. Banerjee held that the legislation was long overdue. Mr. Banerjee, 
however, wnnledxthe Government to check profiteering by wholesale and retail dealers 
under cover of thiS^ Bill during the next few weeks, 

Messrs. Hussain Imam and Mehrotra also extended smjport to the measure, the 
latter emphasising thG need for protection not only from Japan, but from all coun- 
tries which attempted V-o dump goods. He referrerl to the rumour that the Japanese 
were contemplating milil? and factories in India in order to get over the difficulty 
caused to them by the F(1|- 

The Bill was passed wvthont any change. 

Finally, the TarifF Act ^^ujendmeat Bill was passed without a discussion. The 
House then adjourned sin<\dit. 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

IVLS'TER SESSION— 2TEW DELHI— IsL FEBRUARY to 12th. APRIL 1933 

Viceroy's Opening Speecb 


The TrintcT session of the LegisIatiTe Assembly opened at Xen- Delhi on the 
1st. FEBRUARY 1933 trith the mane:nral adders from His Excellency the 
Viceroy. Sir. Skanmulhan Chetty, Deputy President, sat to the right of the 
presidential chair, from where the Viceroy delivered his address. The speech lasted 
forty minutes and was listened to by the crowded galleries and the House, consist- 
ing of over 9*3 mem'oers. The speech was greeted with all-round applause when 
His Excellency announced that it was hoped that some place would be found for 
men from the Indian Legislature on the Indian delegation which will sit with the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. There was prolonged applause when the Viceroy 
concluded his address. The following is the full text of the address : — 

Gentlemen, — In greeting the hou. members this morning at the commencement 
of this session of tfie Legislative Assembly I feel sure I am voicing their sentiments 
when I say how sorry I~am that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolah, the hon. President has 
been preTHsted by illness from attending to-day's proceedings. 

Satisfactoet Chas’gz nr Political Outlook 

Before giving my usual survey of the various matters which should receive infor- 
mation I wish To express my thankfulness for the fact that during the past few 
mouths there has been a most satisfactory change in the political outlook through- 
out the whole of the country brought about, as I think, by a feeling ef confidence 
in the belief that I and my'Government are striving with absolute sincerity to 
advance as rapidly as possible constitutional reforms and at the same time to secure 
peaeeful conditions which are so esseatii in starting our new form of administration 
whereby Indians will be given the control of their administrative aSk'rs. 

EsPBESsnrG Xhasks to All 

It is not my purpose to-day to say a word on what I believe to be the reasons 
for this change. My object is* to express my thanks to all those who are mainly 
responsible for farinpng it about. To the members of all the services throughout 
this country I tender my grateful thanks for the devoted and loyal manner in which 
they have carried out tlieir duties during the past two years which has been a 
period of great stress and strain during which we have been faced with an economic 
depression which has been unparalleled in our history. My thanks are also sincerely 
due to hon. members of our two Legislative Chambers for the helpful guidance and 
criticism they have given us in the discussions and decisions we have arrived at in 
regard to such legislative measures as we have laid before them during the past 
months and, lastly, my thanks are very specially due to every class and interest in 
this country for the steadiness and fortitude with which th^ have all withstood 
the diScuItfes of the unprecedented economic depsession which might well have 
caused considerable unrest among the vast population. We have to take care for 
the clouds of that depression are still over us, but 1 am full of hope that they 
will soon disappear and that if we continue to co-operate together each in our way 
to— ards better days India will be amongst the first of the conntrits of the world to 
take advantage of an economic revival. 

Policy of Peaceful Pexeieatiox 

I do not propose to deal at any length with the foreign afi'ahs since happily 
there is little informatiou to give the hon. members^ of the past six months except 
that India's relatioss with her neighbours have continued to be of the most satis- 
factory and frieadlv character. You will be glad to learn that our policy of peace- 
ful peuetratiou among the tribes of Xotth West Frontier is producing excellent 
results and I am informed tMt the administered districts of the Xorih West Fron- 
tier Province are enjoying unprecedented freedom from trans-boder raids. I may also 
take this opportunity “of acimowledging the friendly co-operation which we have 
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received from the Afghan Government in dealing with the tribal problems on our 
common border. 

Late Pedie SIinhbtep. of Nepal 

"With regard to out other frontiers. I mast express my deep regret at the lamen- 
ted death ol His Highness the late Maharaja Sir Bhim Shnmshere Jang Bahadur, 
Prime Llinister and Commander-in-Chief of Nepal whom _ I had the honour of 
entertaining in Calcutta a little more than a year ago. This sad event has robbed 
Nepal of a distingnishcd statesman and India of a staunch friend, bnt we can find 
consolation in the fact that he has been succeeded by one whose qualities ns sfates- 
man, soldier and friend give us all confidence that the association _ between our two 
countries will bo as close and mutually helpful in the future as it has been in the 
past. 

Wop.ST Period of Depeksiox Ovep. 

In September last I made a reference to the unsatisfactory economic posUion_ of 
the Indian agriculturist. There has been some farther improvement in the situation 
since then and such evidence 'as is available encourages the hope that the womt 
period of depression is over. The winter crops have been good in_ most parts of the 
country and prices of agricultnral produce, though still low, maintain an upward 
tendency. Meanwhile wherever necessary the local Governments continue to give 
relief by advancing loans and granting suspensions and remissions Af land revenue 
cess. 

Of the special measures under consideration by certain local Governments which 
I mentioned in my last address the Central Provinces Debt Conciliatiou Bill is 
expected to be passed into law shorty. The report of the United Provinces Agri- 
cultural Debts Committee is now before the loc-al Government who are also endea- 
vouring to find a formula for adjnsting rent and revenue automatically with major 
flnctntations in prices without need for resort to courts. 

I^•DIA^•s Overseas 

The world-wide economic depression has inevitably had its repercu-ssioDS on 
Indians overseas. In Ceylon and Malaya Indian labour employed on the lea and 
rubber estates has felt the effect of the fall in the price of these commoditie.s. 
"Wages have had to be reduced but my Government have endeavoured successfully 
with the co-operation of the Governments concerned to prevent such reduction from 
adversely affecting the labourers' standard of living. For those who are unwilling 
to work on redneed wages facilities for repatriation to their homes in India have 
been secured. Our .agents in both the countries arc watching the economic situation 
c.arefully with a view to safeguarding the interests of Indian labour. In South 
Africa also nnemplovment is common among Indians especially in Natal, but our 
agent there has made representations for relief to the Union Government which we 
have reason to believe have proved fruitful. The only other point which I need 
touch upon before passing from this subject is the appointment in last October by 
the Union Government of the Commission to enquire into the occupation of procla- 
imed land by Indians in the Tr.ansv.aal. The Commission which is presided over 
by Mr. Justice Feetham of the Sapremc Court of the Union h.as started work and 
my Government await its report with keen interest. 

Ottaiva Trade Agreement 

T followed with keen interest your proceedings during the last session with rc- 
g.ard to the Trade Agreement which had been made at Ottawa by my Government 
with his M.ajesty’s povernramt in the United Kingdom and it naturally afforded 
me the unmost satisfaction that the decision at which yon arrived after prolonged 
consideration confirmed the action which my . Government had taken in sending 
their representatives to tbc_ Imperial Economic Conference and in concluding a tr.adc 
agreemenf, That your decision w.as a wi'c one I firmly believe and I shall look for- 
w.ard with great interest to the_ results of the periodical examination which you have 
de'Cid^ to impose on the working of the agreement in order to test in the light of 
actual experience hs effect upon Indian commerce and industry. I sincerely trust 
that this new departure in _onr f.ariff policy will be found to have justified itself and 
to have been of definite a'sistance towards that revival of co'mmtrcinl prosperity 
which we all so anxiously desire to see effected. 
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THE VIGEROrS OPENING SPEECH 

EEDFcnoFs IS AEinr Expesditeee 

In my speech at the opening of the September session I apprised hon. members 
of the notable sneaess achieved bv the army authorities under the direction of his 
Esceliencr the Commander-in-Chief in reducing the cost of defence and I then indi- 
cated. that the limits of retrenchment bad almost, if not quite, been reached. Since 
then as part of his Escellencv'S schemes for economy we have been compelled to 
disband certain famous units whose long and distinguished records of service must 
command our admiration and respect. It is with the deepest regret that I have seen 
the names of the Pioneer Eegiments disappear from our Army list. But I have 
(no?) doabt that the traditions that they have created will be worthily maintained 
by those of the personnel who are being transferred to other units of the Army. 
Another measure that yon will shortly have to consider is the one that aims at re- 
dneing the cost of Ansiliary Force. Our thanks are dne to the units concerned for 
the spirit in which they have accepted the need for economy and I think I cap 
assure them that the measures we intend to introduce will not prc|udice the effici- 
ency of the force as a whole. 

Special PotvEus Acis Justieted 

I expect hon. members will remember the several occasions on which I have 
emphasised the determination of my Government not to relax the measures in force 
against civil disobedience so long .as circumstances exist which make them necessary. 
I am glad to think that not only has that policy had the anticipated effect of redu- 
cing still further the proportions of the civil disobedience movement but that it has 
commended itself to the indgment of an ever-increasing number of moderate men 
who realise the harm done to the political and economic interests of the country by 
•the disastrous policy pursued by the Congress. In order to prevent a recrudescence 
of the civil disobsdfence movement it was'” necessary for my Government to ask the 
Legislature to strengthen the general law by the inclusion of a considerable number 
of the provisions of the consolidated ordinance which expired at the end of Decem- 
ber. It is an invidious task fora L'=gislatare to enact special even though temporary 
measures cf this character and it cannot be expected that a Legislature will shoulder 
that responsibility unless it is convinced of the reality of the menace from which 
the country requires to be protected. The experience' however, of the last few years 
has made that menace too plain to be ignored and not only the Central Legislature 
but the legislatures in all those provinces where the civil disobedience aovement has 
been most iaense bare with no uncertain voice gjren to the Governments the 
powers whereby the forces of disorder can be kept in check and to the country the 
prospect of a steady return to peaceful conditions. The Acts which are now on the 
statute book will not be permanent but will be ip force during the difficult period 
of transition — from the present to the new constitution — when there is a special risk 
of certain elements in the population trying to substitute the methods of revolution 
for those of constitutional and orderly progress. I trust that when the period for 
which these Acts will remain in force has expired those in whose hands the power 
will then rest will find themselves able safely to discard them and that the threat 
which direct action presents to the evolution of constitutional Self-Government will 
have been destroyed- 

CmL Disobediexce Leaders Uxrepextaxt 

I regret that there are not as yet any open signs of a recognition on the part of 
the leaders of the civil disobedience movement of the harm their policy^ has caused 
to the country though their efforts to revive enthusiasm meet with little success. 
They still remain pledged to that policy. I am firmly convinced, however, that the 
march of events will gradnally carry them further an'd further away from the sterile 
methods of negation and obstruction and that in spite of themselves they will find 
that they are caught up in the living forces of constructive polities which the near 
approac£ of the new constitution is releasing on all sides. 

SensTEK Teeeokist Motemext 

I must refer once more to the sinister terrorist movement in Bengal. Shortly 
after I Last addressed the Assembly two serious outrages occurred, the dastardly 
attack on the Eailway Institute at Pahartali near Chittagong and the second 
attempt— fortunately again unsuccessful— against the life of Sir Alfred Watson. 
Editor of the Stetesraan. Since then there has, I am glad to say, been some im- 
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prorement in the Bilnalion. The Bengal LegislatiTe Council have given the Bengal 
Government all (he powers lor which they have asked and have passed _ a Special 
Act aimed at the expression of terrorist outrages and a further Act which enhan- 
ces the punishments for offences in connection with fire-arms and ^plosives and 
it is hoped will operate as a deterrent to those who either wish to assist the terror- 
ist movement or merely for gain to smuggle arms info the presidency. The dcs* 
patch of troops to the province has also Imd a reassuring effect on the loyal 
population and I believe has helped to convince the anarchical elements that_ the 
Government are prepared to use all their powers to stamp out this evil. But _ it is 
not merely by arrests and police measures that the movement can be eradicated. 
The members* of this Assembly have reeognised that much can be done by influen- 
cing public opinion to warn the youth of Bengal against allowing themselvss to 
become entangled in murderous conspiracies dangerous to their country and_ ruinous 
to themselves and I hope I am not too sanguine in thinking that I detect signs that 
public opinion is ranging itself in a more practical way against the doctrines that 
lead these young men astray and that there is a growing recognition that the suc- 
cess of these methods of terrorism would be fatal to the hopes of peaceful progress 
in the province. 

The Third K. T. C. 

Honourable members will doubtless have studied with care and with interest the 
reports as they appeared day by day in the press of the proceedings of the Third 
Bound Table Conference which concluded just before Christmas. As on the previous 
occasions my Government have made arrangements to bring out an Indian edition 
of the valuable reports which present the lAonrs of the Conference. I understand 
that copies are now available and have been supplied to all members of the House. 
Honourable members will not expect me to revie'vr in any detail the work done by 
the Conference. But 1 may be permitted to pass on some of the general impres- 
sions it has left on my mind from accounts reaching us. A signal feature was the 
determination of all who participated in the deliberations whether on the British or 
on the Indian side to get to grips with the difficult problems with which they were 
confronted and hammer out practical solutions calculated to carry with them the 
greatest common measure of consent. I have been impressed by the workmanlike 
way in which one complicated subject after another was taken up and discussed 
and the conclusions reached expeditiously recorded for future use and guidance. 
My next impression is of the general goodwill which is so clearly seen to have 
animated (he discussions. Even where differences of opinion have remained mutual 
respect for views strongly felt has asserted an influence which is itself of 
good auMry for the fiture. My last and strongest impression is _of_ the 
work well done and another milestone behind us on the road of constitutional 
advance. There is no tarrying on that road. Steadily and surely the march to Fe- 
deration proceeds. 


Ihteeview ^nxH Delegates 

Since their return from England I have taken the opportunity to meet indivi- 
dual delegates in order to place myself in direct touch with their views. From_ the 
remarks they have made to me it is clear that the personal contacts they established 
at_home_ with membeis of the British ddegation have left them in no doubt of the 
evident intention of his Majesty’s Government to press on to a conclusion the great 
work to which they have set their hands. 

Secretary of State's A6SDRA^-CE 

There is one passage in the speech of the Secretary of State at the eonclusion of 
the Conference to which I would particularly refer. You will remember that some 
pressure was put on the_ Secretary of State by members of the Indian Delegation 
to enter a definite date in the Bill at which time the Federation should come into 
being. The Secretary of Slate explained the grave difficulties in the way of that 
suggestion but gave two pledges the importance of which has, I feel surc^ not been 
lost on the public opinion in this country. In the first place, the Secretary of 
State declanm that it is not the intention of his Majesty’s Government to inaugu- 
rate any kind of Provincial Autonomy under conditions which might leave Federa- 
tion to follow on ns_ a mere contingency in the future. In the second place, speaking 
not only for the Bniish Government but for the British delegation as a whole he 
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stated fliat beiTreea novr and the passage of the Bill his Majesty’s G'^/5^meDt 
TTonld do ererything within their power to remove any obstacles that pre- 

sent stand in the way of the Federation coming into being at as early date as 
possible. These assurances were given as a declaration publicly made of the course 
his Majesty’s Government have set themselves to follow. 

GovEF.orirESTS Peogeaouie Espt.aixed 

Let ns then pause for a moment and take stock of the position. The series of 
three Bound Table Conferences has completed the period of preparation. It now 
lies with his Majesty’s Government to place their proposals before Parliament. The 
broad lines of their programme are already faown to yon. They intend , without 
loss of time to embody their scheme of constitutional retorm in what is .only des- 
cribe as a 'White_ Paper for presentation to Parliament. The White Paper though 
not itself a Bill will contain the definite proposals of his Majesty’s Government. The 
public memory is sometimes short so T take the liberty of reminding hon. mem- 
bers of the reasons given for the procedure contemplated. As the Secretary of 
State has said it has been the intention of successive Governments that a joint select 
committee of both Houses of Parliament should be called upon at some stage to 
eisamine the proposals for constitutional reform. In recommending to Parliament 
that this important task shall performed before any Bill is introduced his 
Majesty’s Government (and here I am quoting the words used by the Secretary of 
State last year) hope to facilitate Indian cooperation and ensure its efiecfive infln- 
ence in wh'at is probably the most important stage in the shaping of the constitu- 
tional reform and at a time before irrevocable decisions are taken by Parliament. 
The procedure Parliament will follow once the White Paper has been presented is 
of course a matter for Parliament itself to decide. But I have no doubt that the 
Secretary of State will shortly make clear the exact intentions of his Majesty’s 
Government as regards the lines of future procedure and I am confident that places 
will be found for some representatives of the Indian Legislature among the persons 
to be called into consultation with the joint select committee. In the meantime ! 
disclose no secrets when I say that the present is a period of considerable official 
activity both in the India Office and here in the departments of my Government in 
completing the material requured for inclusion in the White Paper. 

Whiie Papee will Give Co3IPLete Pictcre 

I can understand the impatience of those who wish to see the White Paper and 
study its contents. It may be expected to give a complete picture of the constitu- 
tion his Majesty’s Government have in mind both for the form of government in 
the provinces and for the Federal ^vernment of the Centre proclaiming in_ its 
Ehaj« and composition the essential unity of this great country. Pardon me if I 
remind hon. members that the preparation of a document of such transcending 
importance requires the closest care and attention and that this brief inter- 
val — I can give hon. members the assurance that it is only a brief interval — after 
the conclusion of the Conference is essential to enable the task to be well and truly 
done. 

ESTABUSmiEST OF Keseeve Ba3:k 

_ There is one step of vital importance in connection with the new constitution 
with which all of yon gentlemen, as members of the Indian Legislature, will be 
directly concerned. I allude to the setting up of a Reserve Bank. I need not re- 
peat the statements of the Secretary of State in his reported speeches at the Con- 
ference on this matter. But yon will appreciate from them that it will be neces- 
sary to pass a Reserve Bank Bill during the months which will now intervene 
before the inauguration of the New Constitution. I trust that we shall find our- 
selves in accord with yon on all the main conditions necessary for the creation of 
a sound and independent Bank and I hope that it will be possible to make known 
to yon before the end of this session the programme for the procedure in this 
matter. 

The Kew Ikdias GoTEP.S3iE3rr 

As regards finance, I have some matters of interest to bring to your attention. 
So far as the budgetary position is concerned I do not propose to anticipate the 
statement to be made in four weeks’ time by the Finance Member. But as yon 
know important transactions have been proceeding recently as regards the public 
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debt it may be appropriate if I take (his occasion to tell you some- 

thing oi'jif/ Government’s plans and expectations in this field. In all that we arc 
doing now we have one paramount object in view and that is to prepare the position 
for the Indian Government under the Xew Constitution so that the financial 
foundations may be sound and so that the new Government may find itself freed 
from embarrassments in its early years. For this purpose it is particularly impoit- 
ant that the large volume of short term debt maturing over the next few years 
should be converted into long term securities so that the new Government may find 
itself freed from the anxiety of having to meet substantial loan maturities (luring 
its early years. 

A Record ix Finaxcial History 

A second object of great and immediate importacce is to take advantage of the 
improved credit of the Government of India to reduce the rate of intercat payable 
on Government loans. In order to achieve these two objects we have, ever since 
the turn of events gave us an opportunity last ye.ar. been working according to a 
careftdly planned programme. Since June 1932*we have now launched no less than 
four important loan transactions three of which have been completed. We started 
with a loan to meet our immediate cash requirements in June and followed that in 
August with our first conversion operation. Then in the last ten days we have 
taken two more importaut steps— first a <»sh loan for 15 crores for which the 
subscription list was opeued on Jaunary 23 and closed in half an hour heavily 
oversubscribed, followca on Jan. 24 by the announcement of a conversion offer for 
three issues totalling over 50 crores which we have the right to repay during 1933. 
I think I may say incidentally that this must be a record in the financial historj' 
of the Government and I note that one very enterprising weekl 3 ’ journal in CalcutUi 
had to issue special supplements dealing withonr loans in two successive weeks. These 
last two operations were of course closely connected, the first having been designed 
to reinforce_ the Government’s cash position and to test the strength of the market 
as a preliminary to the second. It has been very gratifying that our plan so far 
has been attended with such signal success. 

Goverxmext's Credit Raised 

Xqw there is one feature about this programme to which I must call special 
aticniion. At each step the level of the Government’s credit has been raised and 
whereas in June last we borrowed on a basis of somewhat over 9l4 per cent, the 
last transactions shijw that Government’s credit is established very ne.irly at a 4 
per cent level. _ While this steady raising of our credit has strengthened our own 
position and will ultimately mean substantial savings in the budget, the process has 
also brought considerable profit to those members of the investing public that have 
l^heu advantage of the opportunities thus successively offered. This in itself has 
helped to fulfil the important purpose of restoring confidence generally and onr 
latest reports from investment centres show that this confidence among investors is 
spreading. This must not ouK- help the general recovery of business but will afford 
us opportunities of still further strengthening our own position and it is our pur- 
continue on the lines hitherto so successfully pursued. This, gentlemen, is 
all of happy augurj' for the future. The steps which 1 have just described will I 
Rope lead us towards greater economics in expenditure. But that is only one side 
ot the picture and on the other it is of equal or perhaps has been of greater impor- 
tance to consider the economic development of the country. 

A COORDIXATED ECOXOMIC POLICY 

I think it is true to say that there is now in the world and particularly in India 
a growing sense that in the present world conditions some sort of economic plan- 
ning IS iiccKsary for every country. My Government is verv much alive to this 
Kciing and here again wc have our eyes on the future and 'desire to prepare for the 
rnMsures for providing more accurate statistical information and 
^ coordinated economic policy. I hope that we shall shortly be able to 
Phans in this connection which are now under onr consideration 

T1 I I If • 


PaIL-RoAD CoORDIX.tTIOX 

artLir'4L;I.L attention to one particular matter on which wc arc taking 

hi h Is an important illustration of the work which requires to be done in 
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this field. Communications and transport are of vital importance in the develop- 
ment of every country but more especially to a country so vast as India. The 
competition of road and rail transport has produced acute problems in many coun- 
tries and although in India these problems are not yet so acute as in some other 
continents it is essential that a properly coordinated plan should be prepared if we 
are to avoid the serious difficulties which are being faced elsewhere. A valuable 
report in this subject has just been completed for the Government by two expert 
officers and we propose as soon as possible after the conclusion of this session to 
hold a conference at which all the provincial Governments, the Railway Board and 
certain unofficial organisations will be represented. This conference will deal with 
questions such as the coordinated development of roads and railways, the methods 
by which such development may be financed, the taxation of motor transport and 
other kindred matters. It is particularly an appropriate occasion for the discussion 
of these questions because after a long period of restriction in public expenditure 
we are now I hope approaching times when aided by the consolidation of our finan- 
cial position and the improvement of our credit to which I have already referred 
and with prospects of cheap money we may be able to initiate plans which will not 
only permanently improve the economic productivity of the country but in their 
execution help to set money in circulation which is so necessary in the present 
depression. 

In leaving yon to your duties I earnestly pray that sound judgment and a desire 
for mutual understanding and goodwill may characterise this session of the legisla- 
ture and may thus carry India further forward to the fulfilment of her legitimate 
aims and aspirations. 


Introduction of Official Bills 

Leave was then granted to Hr. Tottenham. Army Secretary, to introduce the bill 
io amend the Indian Marine Act with a view to constitute a potential reserve of 
officers for use in emergencies when officer strength of the Royal Indian Marine re- 
quired expansion. The reserve will be open to Europeans, Indians and members of 
the domiciled community. Membership will entail a brief period of annual train- 
ing in one of the State ships. 

Mr. Bajpai introduced a hill io amend the Indian Forest Act, the purpose of 
which was to extend certain privileges to the court of wards which for the present 
were enjoyed by the owner of any private forest. 

Sir Joseph Bhore was given leave to introduce a bill to amend the Bailtcat/s Act, 
the object of which was to provide for punishment, if a passenger pulled the alarm 
chain with the intention of obstructing traffic, by imprisonment up to six months 
or with fine or both. The bill also provided for arrest without warrant or written 
authority. 

Mr. 'Mitchell. Legislative Secretary, was also given leave to introduce a bill to 
amend certain enactments and repeal certain other mactments. 

The House next allowed Sir Frank Noyce to introduce his tico bills, one regula- 
ting the possession of tcirelcss telegraphy apparatus and the other regulating pay- 
ment of trages to certain classes of persons engaged in industry enabling promter 
payment of wages to persons receiving less than Es. IQO monthly. 

The House then considered Sir Frank Noyce's bill to prohibit the pledging of 
labour of children as reported by the select committee. 

A brief discussion followed "wherein Mr. Joshi supported the bill and the other 
speakers were Messrs. Jog. Daudi, Sarda, K. Ahmed, Gaya Prasad Singh, Azhar 
Ali and Lai Chand Navalrai. Mr. Clow, summing up the debate, said the purpose 
of the hill was not to prevent cruelty but to enable children who were now bound 
down to the employer and could not get away to be able to do so. This would not 
prevent any person from employing children on reasonable terms iprovided the child 
had the liberty to leave hfs service if he wished. 

The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

2nd. FEBRUARY : — ^The attendance was considerably thinned when the Assembly 
met to-day to discuss the private bills. The question jhour was .enlivened by a' 
large number of questions, especially those relating to the hunger-strike of prison- 
ers. The Home Jlember, replying to Sir. Gaya Prasad Singh, said that three 
prisoners had been on hunger-strike for a considerable period in the Eajahmundry 
jail. 
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Iscojie-Tas Act (Amekdieest) Bill 

Sir Hart Singh Gour mored the Income-tax Act (Amendment) Bill to be refer- 
red to a select committee, consisting of the Finance Member, Messrs. Gaya 
Pershad Singh and Amarnath Dutt. Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, Mr. G. S. 
Banga lyeij^Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. H. P. Mody. Dr. Zianddin Ahmad, Mr. 
Mackenzie, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, Mr. B. V. Jadhav and the mover. 

Sir George Schuster, on behalf of the Government, stated they must oppose the 
Bill in the present form. Government had received a large body of opinion vrhich 
was opposed to the bDl. In spite of this Government felt that some check from an 
outside agency was necessary on income-tax officers. They had seen a suggestion 
made by the Indian Board of Accountancy that a tribunal as a final court of 
appeal be set up for income-tax cases. The judges of the tribunal should be of 
the status of a High Court judge and the tribunal itself must be nuder the con- 
trol of the High Court and not under the Central Board of Bevenne. This re- 
quired careful consideration, but the speaker would not give it the unqualified sup- 
port of the Government. Ihe Government would be prepared to examine the 
general question to check on the operations of the Income-tax department, but 
they were opposed to the Bill as any attempt at popular control by laymen at 
the early stage of assessment would be unworkable. Sir George Schuster sugges- 
ted to Sir Hari Singh Gour to withdraw the present Bill and introduce a better one 
in due course. If, however, the Bill was changed in the select committee to embody 
the Government proposals, he would not oppose the reference to the select com- 
mittee. 

Sir E. S. Gour said his object was that there should be a body of opinion un- 
connected with the assessing department to examine the cases and ensure that 
justice was done. As regards the Finance Member^s [suggestion he would sav that 
the select committee would consist of experienced men'and they would be at liberty 
to change the Bill as th^ considered necessary. 

Sir George Schuster intervening made it clear that the Government were pre- 
pared to give sympathetic consideration in the select committee to the proposal for 
the setting up of a final court of appeal without any other change in the procedure 
of the lower court. Any clause in the Bill which went further than that would be 
opposed by the Government. If the House accepted that undertaking of the Go- 
vernment they would not oppose the reference to the select committee. 

Jlfr. Mody admitted that the Bill went further than many of them wanted to do. 
But they were not sticking for the whole Bill and would be satisfied if a final court 
of appeal was instituted and thereby some sort of check on the assessing authority 
was created. It was true that the hands of the select committee should not be tied 
down but the tacit understanding would be only for a final court of appeal. 

Sir George Schuster : On that understanding I have no objection to the select 
committee. We will be at liberty to oppose every clause of the Bill which might go 
beyond that understanding.'The Bill was accordingly referred to the select committee. 

DissoLXjnox OF Map.eiages Bill 

Sir n. S. Gour next moved the treference to the select committee the Bill to re- 
move certain doubts ri?garding dissolution of marriages of persons professing the 
Hindu religion. The Bill, he said, had provided the much-needed social reform and 
was of a humane nature. There was life and vigour in Hinduism to 'adapt itself to 
the changing conditions and he was sure the change proposed would be accepted by 
the House as it was necessitated by modern conditions. The opposition was based 
on the notion of sacrament which should be from both sides. To-iay, however, in 
Hindu society woman was sacrified to man who could marry a number of times 
irrespective of her opposition. 

Mr. Siiarama Raju opposed the select committee motion but wanted the recircu- 
lation of the Bill, speeiaUy because Madras, which is the stronghold of orthodoxy, 
had not expressed its opinion. Public opinion, he said, was as much opposed to the 
measure as it was when the Bill was first introduced in 192S. He requested Sir 
H. S- Gour to withdraw the Bill and added that he could not take any part in the 
debate or caress an opinion on the Bill. 

.Vr. S!^fi Saudi said SInssalmans would also 'remain neutral. 

Bhai PcTTnanartd, opposwg the Bill, did not know any Hindu woman who had 
deserted her husband on account of impotency. 
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Mr. Banga Iyer urged that extreme caution should be exercised in enacting a 
measure of that Mnd and. welcomed the announcement that GoFemment would be 
neutral. ^ 

Mr. Eamol-rishna Jha wanted Sir H. S. Gour to leave Hmdus alone. He asser- 
ted that sacrament -was alike for the husband and the wife. 

Mr. Boon said that the fundamental basis of Hindn marriage was the procreation 
of a i^e oSspring. That ideal was defeated if the husband was impotent. It was, 
therefore, necessary for that ideal that the Bill be accepted by the Hindus. 

Sir H. S. Gour, in winding up the debate, thanked the members for the modera- 
tion in their speeches. He was surprised at the neutral attitude of the Government. 
He felt they should have given support to a humanitarian measure. 

The House accepted Sir H. S. Gours motion to refer the Bill to a select com- 
mittee by 12 votes to 11 and rose till the 16th. Feb. 

Pledging or Chiedhes’s Laboub Bill 

6tli. FEBRUARY : — Further consideration of the Bill to prohibit the pledging of 
labour of children, as reported by the Select Committee, was taken up. Baja Baha- 
dur Krishnamachari opposed the Bill, on the ground that the word “pledging"’ had 
not been properly defined, and that the Government were showing false sym- 
pathy for protecting Labour without taking into consideration the conditions pre- 
vailing in the country. Sir Frank Noyce was gratified that his original expectations 
of support had been generally fulfilled. He doubted if there was any room for the 
doubts and fears expressed by Mr. Krishnamachari. The House adopted the motion. 

Consideration of clause by clause was then begun, when'dlr. Thampan moved that 
the proviso to the definition of the word “agreements” be deleted after which the 
House passed the Bill without a division, 

Mr. Gicynr.e, on behalf of the Government, assured the House that the penal 
clause of the measure would be postponed from coming into operation till such 
time as certain contracts that might have been in operation were terminated. 

Land Acqeisitiox Ajieed. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for reference to a select committee of the Land Acquisi- 
tion Amendment Act, which motion was adopted. 

Eailwat Act AoiEstDJiEET Bng. 

Sir Joseph Shore, Commerce Member, then moved that the Indian Railways 
Amendment Act be referred to a select committee. The amendment was for providing 
and maintaining any means of transport for the conveyance of passengers, animals or 
goods, in any area to which access was afibrded by Railways. Sir Joseph Bhore 
explained that the Bill, if passed, would secure for the railways some remunerative 
traffic which was taken away from them owing to motor competition. 

Mssrs. S. C. Mitra, Eamakrishna Reddi, Jadhav, Gaya Prasad, Azhar Ali, Lal- 
c^nd Navalrai and S. C. Sen opposed the motion as untimely, while Dr. Anklesa- 
ria supported it, dismissing the Opposition arguments as irrelevant. 

Sir J. Bhore complained that the House bad misunderstood the Government’s 
intentions, and_ said that the question of Railway administration did not 
come into the picture at all. Personally, the Commerce Member considered that the 
Railways would provide more convenient and safer motor service. He refuted the 
charge that the Eailways were going to enter into competition with private enter- 
prise. Concluding, Sir,J. Bhore assured the House that the Road Committee report 
would be published within a few days, and the Select Committee would not meet 
until the Members were satisfied that they had sufficient time to examine the 
report. The Bill was referred to a select com'mittee. 

ATTEn.TABY FOECES BILL 

Mr. Toflenham. Army Secretary, then moved for reference to a Select Committee 
of the Auxiliary Force Amendment Act. The Bill, he said, provided that persons 
subject to the Act shall be divided .into only two classes, active class and reserve, 
and empowered the competent military authority to determine periods of training to 
be undergone, with the reservation that no such persons shall be required to under- 
go more training than that to which he was liable under ^the existing law. The 
Id 
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Bill was also intended to remove statatory restriction, under which only persons 
residing in prescribed military areas were eligible for enrolment. 

The motion was adopted and the Assembly adjourned. 

Maeine Voluxteee Eeseete Bile 

7th. FEBRUARY : — Ifr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, moving that the Indian 
Marines Amendment Act be taken into consideration, said that the object of the 
Bill was_ to provide an opportunity for Marine Service on a voluntary basis to those 
persons in India who were interested in nautical pursuits, and at the same time to 
constitute a potential reserve of ofBcers for use in emergencies when the officer 
strength of the Royal Indian Marine would require expansion. Under the Bill, it 
was proposed to organise a small Royal Indian Marine Volunteer Reserve, open to 
Europeans and Indians and members of the Domiciled community. Membership 
would entail a brief annual training on ships, besides instruction on shore. The 
Army Secretary said that it was a simple and straightforward measure, and was of 
practical importance. The expenditure involved was small. The Bill was passed. 

Foeest Act AjnsxDDtG Bill 

Mr, Bafpai moved for consideration of the Indian Forest Act Amending Bill 
investing the powers of a owner with the Court of Wards. Mr. Thampan ana Mr. 
Raghbir SfnyA suggested proper consider.ation by the Assembly of the measure 
before passing it. Mr, Thampan protested against the high-handed manner in which 
the Bill_ was being rushed through without consulting the local Governments. 
Mr. Bajpai replied that it was not so. The Government had already taken the 
precaution of consulting the local Governments concerned. The Bill was not 
contentions. The House passed the Bill. 


Railway Act Amexdmest Bill 

JosepA Bhore moved for consideration of the Bill to amend the Railway Act, 
with a view to farther penalise the pulling of communication chords to stop trains, 
tie said that this had been a growing evil, and it was quite clear that in a large 
number of cases, this was _done_ deliberately to obstruct the administration. He 
mentioned that, on a certain railway in a single month, one individual stopped 
trams no less than eleven timra, in spite of the fact that on four occasions he was 
given the maximum punishment of Rs. 50 fine. Such stoppages cause considerable 
inconvenience to the public. The proposed amendment would enable imprisonment 
up to Six months, or fine or both to be imposed. Sir Joseph Bhore hoped that this 
higher penalty would result in discour.aging people from practising this obstruction. 

Messrs. Ranga Aiyar and Jadhav opposed the motion, and held that because 
certain gentlemen committed the same offence eleven times, that was no reason for 
bringing in all-round legislation. 

,, Mr. J/asirewd A/inied proposed circulation of the Bill to elicit opinion before 
, contended that it would be difficult to prove in a court of law 

that the intention of the accused was to obstruct traffic. The difficulty would be 
more in the case of ignorant and illiterate villagers, in whose c.ase even if ignorance 
was no excuB^ a sentence of imprisonment would be unjustified. 

opposed the Bill entirely, as pulling the chain was not part of 
the (^ngress programme, and was but a temporary phase. 

pulling of alarm chains was an imporfant 
programme of the Congress, and the measure was very important in order to avoid 
inconvenience to the public. 

thought that the drafting was defective. If as the Viceroy 

lor the measure. He felt 
®y>opaihetic Indian Commerce Member was being used as catspaw for 
brinpng in an undesirable and irritating Bill. 

^^0 Government had not placed 
■Railwnv Ant showing the number of cases of infringement of the 

commiuetl 'iTn noi- ^anous parts of the country where the offences were 

were Government whether, on the principle of reciprocity, they 

compartmenlB the penalty on railway officials responsible for over-loading 

airr^' afraid that the provisions would be misused. He 

g eed that paralysing of the tram services could be made pen.al, but not causing 
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obstnictfoa to traffic, rrhich migbt be for a l^'gitimate object. The Bill had the 
stringency of the Ordinances, and should therefore be limited to a temporal period, 
if the only object was to meet the state of emergency created by the Civil Disobe- 
dience and terrorist movements. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour objected to the Bill on three grounds. If the aim of the 
Bill, he said, was to cope with the Civil Disobedience Movement, the avowed object 
of which was to bring the Government into hatred, then, it would be difficult to 
prove the motive of the accused by providing against paralysing of train services, 
for the accused might say that they were only attempting to bring the Government 
into contempt and the pulling of the chain was one way of doing that. He reminded 
the House that criminal jurisprudence took note of primary intention. He also felt 
that the High Courts had no power to revise sentences of six months. His second 
objection was based on the ground that the Government should have enhanced the 
fine instead of providing six months’ imprisonment. Thirdly, he felt that a man 
from Bombay might find himself unable to defend himself, if prosecuted in Assam, 
and there was need for a provision to penalise railway officials launching on 
frivolous prosecutions. He pleaded for postponement of the Bill, with a view to 
meeting the wishes of the members. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying, stated that he saw no purpose in circulating the Bill. 
He asked the House eith^ to accept or throw out the Bill. Some members had 
drawn a harrowing picture, but they forgot that the onus of proof was on the 
prosecution. The entire purpose of'the Bill would be defeated by a graduated scale 
of punishment, as punishment would be deterrent only if it carried the risk of 
maximum penalty. The case of a person pulling the chord eleven times in a single 
month on a single railway, was not the only one. The latest figures available were 
for August 1932, and sho'wed eight cases in a month. 

Mr. G. P. Singh : Only eight ? 

Sir Jossph Bkore : There were 140 to 150 cases in the past eight months. 

Iks Commercs Member said that the provision was not being extended to obstruc- 
tion of railway servants as this difficulty had not arisen. He assured Air. Neogy 
that the Government would punish its own men equally if a just accusation was 
brought. Finally, Sir JosesDU Bhore said that if there was a general feeling in 
repect of the third clause imposing arrest without warrant, he would be perfectly 
willing to meet them, and accept a motion in that respect, provided the House 
accepted the Bill as it stood in other respects. 

Mr. Masicood Ahmeds motion for circulation was defeated, and the Commerce 
Member moved for a select committee. The House adjourned at this stage,. 

South IxDiis IirFA^tTEY Battauoxs 

Sth. FEBRUARY ; — After questions to-day, further discussion of Afr. Jndiiar’s 
resolution recommending that South Indian Infantry Battalions be again raised in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies was resumed. Air. Jadhav recalled the martial 
qualities of the Mahrattas and South Indians in the past, and questioned the wisdom 
of the Government in doing away with their services at present. 

Mr. Siiarama Raju. supporting the motion, traced the historical background 
of the Madras regiments, and held that till the conquest of the Punjab a hundred 
years ago, the battles of the British in India were fought _ by the Madras Army. 
In this connection, he quoted the Aladras Grovernment’s opinion urging the revival 
of the old Aladias Regiments, and pointed out that in the future army, strength 
alone did not count. Intelligence was even more necessary for the defence forces 
in Self-Governing India. He further quoted figures for recruitment for the Great 
War. in which Madras stood third after the United Provinces and the Punjab, and 
pleaded, as far as possible, for a uniform policy of recruitment instead of confining 
it onlv to one-third of the country as at present. _ . . 

Mr. Raghubir Singh criticised the complete disarming of the people which was 
responsible for making them feeble. He asked the Government to have the same 
regard for Indians as they had for the British. ' j -i- , 

Mr. Tottenham. Army Secretary, s.aid that as a Madras Civilian, he was 
fullv con'cious of the' feeling in that Presidency and of its Government. He 
indited the is=ne with a knowledge of both sides, but asked the House to 
heim th° milftarv view on the matter. It was Lord Kitchener who ordered 
the reorganisation of the Indian Army with a view to enabling it to func- 
tion in units and in theatres where it might be called upon to act dunng war. It 
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was this reorganisation which had helped India to take an immediate and ^ectivc 
part in the Great War. but that war showed that there must be a balance betWMn 
the fighting troops and the administrative and auxiliary services. Sewn^y, they 
must have modern equipment. In order to carry out this lesson of the War, the 
financial conditions of India made it necessary to make a saving by reducing the 
strength of the Army. They had disbanded forty thousand troops, - of whom 
one-third were British. This was because it was better to_ have a ^mler army 
better equipped than a larger army without up-to-date equipment and the proper 
complement of auxiliary services. i- • t 

It had been argued that the people of Bombay and Madras would make emcient 
soldiers. The military reply was that they might be good soldiers, but thi^ it Imd 
been found by experience that others were better, and the Army must have the 
best. Moreover, the great soldiers produced in the past by Bombay and Madras 
conducted campaigns in their own climate and had not to face the extreme heat and 
cold of the Erontiei. 

The second argument advanced was that it was unwise to recruit for the army 
from a particular class only. Mr. Tottenham replied that the Indian Arm^ hardly 
represented one thousandth of the country’s population. While the people’s ambi- 
tion to take part in the defence of the country must be respected, there wi^e 
practical difficulties, and the authorities could not afibrd to take a chance with the 
recruiting material. He declared that the Government’s policy regarding the Pioneer 
organisation showed that the Army authorities were anxious to retain and use 
personnel, wherever it might come from, so long as they were satisfied that it was 
the best possible material for the purpose. _ _ ■. -j j • 

Finally, Mr. Tottenham announced that the Commander-in-Chief had decide to 
select Macfrasis as one of the classes to be recruited for the new Indian 
which was to be formed as a part of the Indianised division (applause). He added: 
'‘This is a new change for the Presidency, and 1 am personally Ratified at the 
decision taken by His Excdlency. I hope I have shown that our policy is not due 
to blind prejudice, but one in the best interests of India” ( applause ). _ . 

Afr. Jadhav, while expressing his gratitude to H. lE. the pommander-in-t^iel 
for Mr. Tottenham’s statement, wantw 'that the number of Indians in the artillery 
should be raised and not be confined to Madras Province. 

Mr. Tottenham, replying, said that there would be altogether four batteries in 
the first artillery brigade and one of these would be allotted to Sladrasis. The 
other three would be recruited from other classes, but he _ could not say now 
whether they would be recruitai from what were called non-martial classes. 

Mr. Jadhav withdrew the resolution. Ho other resolution waslmoved. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

LnnTATiox Act Amendixc Bill 

9th. FEBRUARY : — Mr. Sant Singh moved to-d y for a select committee for his 
Bill to amend the Limitation Act so ns to extend the’ limitation period from three to 
Eix ywrs. This extension, he said, would greatly relieve the debtor from the cost 
of litigation and would help him to ^cape from compound interest, in case he*gavc 
fresh acknowledgment of his liability. Such relief was necessary in these days of 
unprecedented economic depression. The Bill could not however aflect pending suits. 

Sir Bari Singh Gour said that if he was sure that the Bill would help the 
debtor, he would_ have been glad to support the measure. The Bill would only 
benefit the creditor. Sir Hari Singh Gour hoped that the present economic depres- 
sion was a mere_ passing phase. The Bill, if it was passed, would impose a per- 
manent hardship on the debtors, who certainly would not get any remedy from the 
proposed legislation. 

■o-Ti®”" Miller, Law Member, explaining the legal position held that the 

But would seriously injure debtors by the extension of limitation. The creditor 
* 1 , choose the time for filing a suit according to his own interest and not 

fhe interest of the debtor. The measure instead of giving relief to the debtors 
would give an additional handle to the money-lender for being used as an instrument 
for greater oppression. 

Messrs, ianin Khan, Atmarul Axim, B. N. Afisra and Grant (Burma official) 
opposed the me.iEure and advised the withdrawal. 

Str FatU ^ Bi^sain reminded the House that a similar measure was passed ts 
early as 191S in the Punjab Legislative Council but after five years’ experiment it 
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vras fonnd thal sis yeais’ Iimitatioa was against the intersts of debtors and the re- 
formed Council repealed it brin^ns dovrn the limitation to three years. 

Sardar Sant Sir.gh felt nnconTinced bv the arguments of those who opposed tne 
BiU. The BUI was defeated withont a diTision. 

CamrsAi. Peocedtjee AirESurs-G Bill 
Mr. Sanf moving for a select committee on the ^minal Pjoced^e 

Amending BUI. said that as the administration was being reformed, it was aesiraoie 
that the standard of iudicial administration should be also raised in order to in^p 
greater confidence in the conrts. Discnssing the tclanse frelating to searches, . 
Sant Singh explained that his amendment songht protection against pos=ihle c ‘ * 
erv and unfair dealings on the part of oficers condneting searches. Froceeeup^ 
3Ir. Sant Sinsh nointed out that in recent political trials, the powers of reman cling 
accused to police castodv ‘.had been mucdi abused. In most cases, magistrates 

wrote orders of remand ’withont seeing the accused. 

Ifr. ^agganr.aih Afjancal supported the Bill, and emphasised that the upderly- 
ing principle was to secnre uniformity of law. In some provinces, the ilagis la 
had power to award punishment extending to seven years' imprisonment. . -y* 
tain provinces, the District Magistrates were more amenable to police inflaence 
than in the others. Chects were necessary in the interests of the Mcnsed. 

Mr. G. S. Duff {oScial. Bengal) and i/cyor iVnirat; .Onn opposed me 

Bill, whUe Mr. S. C. Mitra supported it. Discnssion had not concluded when me 
Assembly adjonmed till the 13th. Feb. 

All-Ixdia Medical. Cocecil Bill 

13lL. FEBRUARY -.—The All- India -Medical jConncil Bill was taken up by the 
Assembly to-day on the motion of Mr. Bajpai, Education Secreta^, who made a 
twentv-minntes" speech at the conclusion whereof he was cheered. , 

E^erring to the origin of the- Bill, he dented the impression that it was ne 
result of dictation of the General Medical Council of Britain pnd narrated me 
historv of the subiect since ISIO when the idea first simmered. When me idm 
was a’gain mooted in 1917 it wi^ postponed pending the Montford reforms 

under it was then known that medical education would become a provincial ra - 

ferred subiect. And after the rrforms were inangnrated the proposal was held p 
owing to financial stringency. Bat Dr. Lokakare in the AssemWy and Dr. Kama 
Ban in the CouncU of State introduced a bill on the subject and 
lated for opinion. Opinions collected on Dr. Kama Kan s bill were placra bef 
informal conference in 1917 and next year the draft of fte 

Bill was circulated among the local Governments.^ The rephes _ 

Governments suggested that the bill infringed provincial autonomy, “pn-nrdi- 

that the Govemmmt of India came to the conclusion that_ any attempt o 
nate the standards of medical education could only be s^jsfac .onlv worke , 

the wining support of the provinces. At this stage. Sir Norman Walker^ 
that ther^ should be set up a co-or^nating authority which could ^ j. 

tee of uniformity of standards of education in all the province, pie G j 

of India's proposal to appoint an inspector of medical education did no , , 

itself to the House. A counter-proposal of the GovOTment 

inspectors also did not find favour with the Bntish General Medira "medi- 

renlt was that the British ConncH withdrew recognition *om Bntish Indian 
cal qualifications which placed difficulties in the way r^vlnn ^is result 

graduate work in ligland or secnre employment in Malaya o - jVpdical'Conncil 
iave a practical nrgeScv to the problem of etablishing an All-Icdia 

^Kq/ik^Doef ‘bVl carry ont^e recommendations of that 
conference ? . 

(inference recommended that the functions of pe 
...poa. mdnates and not inclede the medical licentiates. 

^l-India Conned tolled to ^u^a ^ practitioners. But there 

bI?^?;rSredncational standarls of graduates and licentiates. 
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We definitely asked the local Governments whether they wished to include or ex- 
clude the licentiates. Seven local Governments were definitely against it. The 
Government of India had.Ithereforc, no option. But Clause IS.'of this hill definitely 
secures the object of the licentiates by seeing that there is no bar to their object of 
getting into the all-India register under certain conditions.^ Secondly, there is 
nothing in the bill which either deprecates or diminishes the privileges which the 
licentiates at present enjoy. 

Explaining the scope of the bill, Mr. Bajpai alluded to the_ criticism that the 
Council would not be on democratic lines. The Government, said Mr. Bajpai, did 
not claim perfection for the bill but they were anxious that membership of the 
Council be representative of all the interests concerned and at the same time it may 
not be [unwieldy. _ . ... 

Eeferring to the question of reciprocity, Mr. Bajpai said the Government wished 
this body to be in a position of efiective equality for the purpose or negotiating for 
the recognition of Indian medical qualifications. It must be endowed with tM reali- 
ties of power. If a suitable formula could be found for this purpose the Gove^ 
ment would be willing to examine it with an open mind. The Government hoped 
the body to be set up would be such as to command confidence and have a sus- 
tained career of usefiilneES. Mr. Bajpai pleaded for the cooperation of the House to 
remove any imperfections. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mastcood Ahmed, moving for circulation in order to elicit public opinion, 
pointed out that the bill as placed before the House was not one which the Govern- 
ment had already circulated. He complained that those opinions which the Govwn- 
ment had printed five months ago were not made available to them earlier, due 
public had great suspicion that the bill was drafted under the dictation of tpe 
General Medical Council. Eeferring to the medical conference held in 1930, m saiu 
there were no independent medical men represented at the conference except Govern- 
ment servants and Ministers of provinces. In his opinion the bill should m de- 
signed more to protect the licentiates than the higher qualified gradual^. .BtE'dS 
that the scope of the bill would be applicable both to British and Indian India, tne 
speaker asked why the Patna, Andhra and Eangoon universities were not included 
in the bill. . . - t r 

Hr. Dalai, claiming 35 years’ experience of the medical profession in India, 
welcomed the bill and opposed circulation. He described the suggestion that the 
bill was a result of dictation from the General Medical Council as a mischievous 
delusion. There was nothing defective in the bill and so there was no need for 
circulation. If any defect existed it could be examincd_ and removed by the 
committee. The necessity of the bill was universally admitted. The_ council should 
be established in such a manner as to ensure an honourable international status for 
the Indian medical degrees. Eeciprocity depended on satisfying the authorities 
responsible for maintaining the standards of medical practitioners. In all countries 
only the highest medical qualification was recognised. At the same time there was 
nothing in the bill preventing the licentiates from being placed on the all-India 
register but now as a class they had been excluded because they had not the 
slightest chance of being recognised in other countries. But the door was open to 
them with improvement in their qualifications. As eventually the licentiates were 
bound to come within the scope of the bill there was no necessity for legislation 
for lower qualifications now. Let the House in coming to a decision on the 
present motion remember the fact that there were may Indian graduates who 
earned their livelihood in the United Kingdom. Dr. Dalai wanted the president of 
the Medical Council to be nominated by tbo Governor-General. . , 

Mr. Sceiarama Baju maintained that there was no over-riding necessity to rush 
this measure through, especially when there was a good deal of suspicion. He 
doubted when the principle of the bill was once accepted, whether it would bo 
possible to make any material change in the select committee. When the Govern- 
ment of India were faced with the attitude of the General Medical Council refusing 
to recognise the diplomas of the Indian universities, they (the Government) instead 
of taking a step-motherly attitude, should have handled the situation in a different 
way. Surely the Government of India had failed to protect the legitimate rights of 
Indians and the remedy that was available had not been used. As regards yie 
exclusion of the Andhra University from the schedule, he asserted it was in order 
to placate the General Medical Council. 

Mr. 3oshi asked how the General Medical Council was interested in the exclusion 
of Andhra. 
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Mr. Bcf’.r—Tbs oalv possible reason was tiiat there was only one I. M. S. 
oScsr under the Andhra UniTersity. 

Procsedinp, Mr. Kajn failed to iielieve that the bill was drafted in accordance with 
the_ wishes of the Simla Conference and the opinions of local Gorernments. Mr. 
I^ja criticised the composition of the propos^ medical conneil wherennder out of 
2S members of the council. 12 were to be 1. M. S. men and of the rest eight were 
to be selected from universities where all were garetted employees of the'Govern- 
meat._ Thus for all practical purposes 20 out cf 2S members of the proposed 
conncil would be in the hands of the Government. Mr. Raja contendea that in 
such an atmosphere reciprocity was not possible in the real sense of the term. 

S^i'r Fcxls Susctn. interrupting, said that under the reforms the Ministers, 
who would be in charge of medicin^ and who would also be on the medical council, 
wonld be responsible to the legislature. 

dfr. Ecjti Then why not postpone the bill till the inception of the reforms ? 
Conclnding. the speaker referred to the opinions of the v.arions local Governments 
who were not altogether (opposed to the inclusion of licentiates in the general register. 
The Central Government's attitude in this matter was not justified. 

BcJicdiir Ecmcsicani 31'idaltcr, Round Tsbler, who raised the question 
of the medical conncil in the Round Table Conference, made a spirited speech for 
65 minutes supporting the select committee motion bat severely criticising several 
features. Referring to Mr. Bajpai's denial of the Government of India's servility to 
the General Medical ConneiL Mr. Mndaliar asked : Why did the Government of 
India send the "whole btU together with the connected papers'' to the General 
Medical Council for their opinion ? Such a procedure was unwarranted and did 
show seiviiity to the General Medical Conncil who should have been merely told 
that India projwsed a medical conncil and whether that would not be enough to 
secure recognition of her medical degrees. Alluding to Mr. James* sngsestibn to 
include the universities of Indian Slates, Mr. Mndaliar said the Brittsh Indian 
legtslatnte conld not under the eadstiog constitution and until federation was 
established legislafe for the Indian States. ~ 

Proceeding D. B. Eamaswami Mndaliar referred to the merits of the bill and 
contend^ that even after the Government of India had obtained the opinions of 
&e medical profession and local Governments they brought forward the same 
identicsl measure. Yet Dr. Dalai had praised the bill’ and was prepared to support 
every comma and semicolon. Dr. Dalai himself, he felt sure, would see that the 
Government had accepted changes in the select committee (Laughter). The 
local Governments, who were not" certainly irresponsible, had suggested that the 
president of the council be elected after five years and Dr. Dalai wauTed a perpetual 
nominated president. 

Mir. Barr.ah-ishr.a Eeddi considered the time had come to take stock of the 
situation to bring about uniformity in medical standards and proficiency. He had 
not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

Bill to Eegclath Pay3ik:>t of Wages 

14ti. FEBRUARY : — Sir fren.h jS'ouce presented to-day the select committee 
Reports on Workmen's Compensation Act and the Land Acquisition Act whilejreport 
onlAe Auxiliary Force Act was presented by Mr. rottenham. 

Sir Frank X’oyce, moving for circulation of the bill to regulate the payment of 
vrages, said the q’nesrton was raised formerly throngh private bills bnt sabseqneutly 
they were withdrawn on the understanding' that Government vronld take steps after 
enquiry. The Labour Commission investigated the question thoroughly and that 
recorciiieDdation«i ttcts STiIable to tho members. The investigation revealed the exis- 
tence of abuses and the bill was to secure that wages shall ordinarily be paid within 
seven davs of the expirv of the period mthin which they were earned. It proposed 
that persons contravening the provisions of the Act should be liable to prosecution 
should onlv be maintainable after a successful cLaim to refund had been preferred. 

The circulation motion was agreed to. 

^ALL-ImuA JIedical Couscil Bill 

The House then resumed discussion on the All-India Medical Conncil Bill. 

Mr Bar-.afsris^ns Eeddt said the bill placed the medical graduates of Andhra. 
Patna and Ran^on universities and licentiates all over India in an inferior position 
to that* of the ifcentiates and apothecaries .of Britain. Sir. John Megaw and other 
eminent officials had certified the products of Indian universities as efficient. Yet 
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rweived the sanction of the Governor General 

the bill had received the sanction of the General MedicM Conned. , | 

rv\mnf?rino’ the bar council TVith the proposed medical councilj jlr* ‘fijar 

thauSh^to erSer^eL^^^ conned TWs rn^snre was neither 

liberal nor well-conceived and if the Government really had •'*t? * , nn^ersities. 
medical profession at heart they shonld introdnce popular election ^ 

The method of election snggested in the bill wi« no elMtion 

Aegarwal qnoted largely from the opinions of the provincial ® , gonne^ 

^It some of them were against the choice representatives for the med?Ml 

being confined practically to the teaching profession and not extendi^ to m^ 
practitioners. He also objected to the obnoxiou^s principle of .“da^d lic^tm a 
and wanted reciprocity on the same lines as the British medical degree ho 

^^^slr'CowasJi Jehanytr regretted that the only doctor-member, Dr. 5®’®L„nl.nrpi»^ 
express the views of the medical profession and left it to nncertifi^ a ' 

Tlfe Secretary of State was prepared to help the Indian ^e 'P/rl^iig^ijoSd 

ments. The hands of the Secretary of State besides the Government of India 

be strengthened in the matter. , . , . „ t. u can o bill 

Sir I^li Hussain, who had done so much m this matter, should not see a 
passed which would have the effect of weakening his efforts for recognition. Asior 
the licentiates, there were 30,000 and they desired a standardisation of their edwatm 
so that the distinction between them and the graduates might be slowly 
Sir Cowasji, therefore, wanted an assurance that their education would be sta 

ised and maintained. , , r-, i miiicb 

Mr. Sadiq Hasan could not understand the mentality of the Govemnient wnic . 
while putting thousands of licentiates in charge of _ dispensaries, tned to beiray 
degrade them in the eyes of foreigners through legislation. The best course lo 
Government was to abolish the institutions which turned out the so-called ' 

When there was much talk of reforms and self-government the bill was mction > 
in character os the council to be established would be absolutely 
asked the mover whether Indian doctors would be allowed to practise in other loreig 


countries mentioned in the schedule. .t. 

Sir Faxli Hussain regretted the impression that the bill cast a refleebon /on i 
licentiates. Requesting the House to judge the bill on its merits, Sir EazU assure 
that ‘in this matter I am prepared to be guided entirely by the ^ 

members should act as responsibly as I am prepared to be responsible to the 
Let the issue be decided on its merits without the fear of the Government or taw 
of any one whether on behalf of the Government or somebody else. (■^PP, 
is not a matter of trade negotiations, nor commercial rights, nor financial safcOTar 
bnt one in which we ourselves are concerned and we ourselves have to umi • 
Before reciprocity from the Medical council of Britain I want reciprocity 
you and me.’ Proceeding Sir Fazli explained how intimately he had been ^ 

with the licentiates and how in several capacities he had done to uplift 
class in his province. Continuing, Sir Fazli Hussain said there were several senM 
of thought among the licentiates themselves. Some wanted a uniform standara 
medical education, but if one year was added to their i instruction they womu 
for some return for that additional instruction and if two years were added tn^ 
would get medical graduates. The question then would arise whether 
linanccs could permit such a burden. The speaker held that Major Isaidn s ^r^ 
at the last medical conference thought constructively and ^calculated that 
men would meet the rural requirements and suggested a still 'cheaper cbiss oi 
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prsctifioners vrlio conid undergo two to three years' training with individual practi- 
toners and then undergo an examination. As regards medical graduates they were in 
an extremely difficult position. The medical association membership had an overwhelm- 
ing majonty of licentiates. If the graduates opposed them they got excited and 
for the sake of peace the graduates 'yielded. ‘T trust that will not be the attitude, 
of the present Assembly. Let ns shoulder our responsibility.’ The Education 
Member held that medical graduates cost much more than licentiates and the uni- 
formity of medical education, therefore, would have a prohibitive cost. 

He said the House would agree, firstly, that a uniform standard would be 
too costly. Secondly, that difierent standards would be maintained. As regards 
the Medical Council Bill, he assured them that it was not being hustled through, 
but felt the council was the best solution of the point raised by the British 
Council. He admitted that suspicion and protest was justified as the original bill’s 
preamble gave rise to a feeling among the licentiates that they were not held to be 
qualified doctors. That h.ad b«n now changed and the suggestion of the editor of the 
pamphlet written on behalf of the Licenciates’ Association had been adopted by the 
Government and the council had been named instead of All-India Medical Council 
a Council of Medical Graduates of India. 

Sir Fazli had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Eeleaee of Gasdhi aivD PoLrncjx Pf-ihostees 

1 5th. FEBRUARY : — There was a resolution on the agenda, to-day, by 
Mr. Eanga Iyer for nomination of representatives of the House to interview 
Mahatma Gandhi in jail with a view to bring about his release and that of 
his followers. When the Deputy President called on Mr. Iyer to move it, the latter 
made a statement yielding place to Mr. Masicood Ahmed to move his resolution on 
the same subject. The resolution asked : — 

‘Tor the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mnfti Kofayatnllah and other political 
prisoners to secure their co-operation in the future of constitution making”. 

The discussion of the resolution was not conclnded when the House adjourned. 

Gfjevaeces of Disabled Soldiees 

There was a heated debate on Ifr. Mohamed Axahar Alvs resolution recommen- 
ding the appointment of a Committee of the Assembly in order to enquire and 
recommend means of removing the grievances among discharged and disabled soldiers 
and widows and dependents of those who gave their lives in the Great War.” 

After debate the mover withdrew his resolution. 

Eailwat Policy 

Dr. Ziaieddin moved that ‘'in view of the trade depression, high rate of loan and 
the contemplated political reforms, the Assembly recommends to the Governor 
Geueral-in-Council to take steps for carrying the_ necessary revision of policy and 
administration of Indian railways”. After discussion the resolution was withdrawn. 

Railway Badgel for 1933-34 

leth. FEBRUARY : — ^The Assembly met to-day to hear the railway budget 
speech. Sir Joseph Shore was loudly cheered as he rose to present the first railway 
budget since his appointment as Commerce and Eailway Member. In the course of 
his speech, he said : — 

It is usual to preface the statement on the estimates of the year by a mention 
of any important changes that may have been made in the form of the demands 
placed in the hands of Hon’ble Members. Two sneh have been made in the struc- 
ture of onr Demands for Grants on the advice of the Public Accounts Committee, 
and with the approval of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. The first 
is the amalgamation of the Demands for strategic lines and commercial _ lines. The 
present svstem of having separate demands has not been found conducive to effi- 
cient con'trol of expenditure. Strategic lines are administered as an integral part of 
the North Western Eailway systemjThe expenditure on the whole of which is initi- 
ally booked in one set of accounts. Only a small portion of this e^enditnre can 
be 'directly allocated to strategic lines ; the major part being distributed between 
strategic railways and the commercial railways forming part of the total system pro- 
portionately according to certain formulae. The Public Accounts Committee recom- 
mended that separate^ Demands for Grants for strategic lines should be done away 
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Trith, but that information about the results of the working ^ s^ategic lines should 
be given in a separate appendix to the Book of Demaiids._ We have adm^ted boin 
these recommendations. The other change of importance is that vre are showing m 
one Demand the total expenditure on open line works, whether the expenditure ii 
technically met from the Depreciation Fond or charged to Capital. 

From 1933-34 it has been decided that railway revenues should bear a share ot 
the total cost of the management of specific railway debt proportionate to the rail- 
way debentures or loans appropriated for specific railway purposes. 

Fii'AjrciAi. Eesdlts of 1931-32 

The loss in the working of commercial lines turned out to be 7 crores, or a 
quarter of a crore less than anticipated, and that on strategic lines just under 2 
crores. The total loss of 9 crores was met to the extent of just under 5 crores by 
the withdrawal of the uninvested balance of our reserve fund and the remainder 4 
crores was taken as a temporary loan from the Depreciation Fund- 

Eetised EsmtATE FOE 1932-33 

In dealing with the estimates for 1932-33 and 1933-34, I propose to follow the 
recommendations of the Public Accounts Committee and deal with commercial_ and 
strategic lines together. The results of the latter are more or less constant, being a 
loss of very near 2 crores a year and do not therefore alfect comparisons to any 
considerable extent. Though the budget for 3932-33 was not framed on any opti- 
mistic basis and anticipated a total deficit of 7}4 crores, of which 5j4 crores was 
no commercial lines, onr present anticipations are that the results will be If- crores 
worse. The deterioration is entirely due to a further fall in earnings. 

Budget Estimate Foe 1933-34 

For the year 1933-34 we estimate that our total traffic receipts will be SSX 
crores and our total working expenses, including depreciation, just over 63 crores. 
Net traffic receipts will thus amount to nearly 25 crores. Onr other receipts are 
diminishing as a result of the gradual reduction of our balances in the Depreciation 
Fond and will be practically counterbalanced by our miscellaneous charges. Taking 
all these into account, we c.alcnlate that our net rerenue will be insufficient to meet 
our interest chcrges by about 7 crores. This deficit (of which 5 crores is in res- 
pect of commercial lines) has again to be found by a temporary loan from the 
Depreciation Fund, which will stand at the end of '1933-34 at 13?^ crores. 

In the hope that we have plumbed the lowest depths of the present period of 
economic depression and we may anticipate a slight recovery, we are placing onr 
estimate of traffic earnings about 1-J crores or barely 2 per cent, above the current 
year’s figures. This is practically what was actually received in 1931-32. and in 
yiew of the fact that during 3933-34 our rates of freight and fares will be at an 
appreciably higher level than they were during the greater part of 1931-32, I do not 
think that_ these estimates can be considered as unduly optimistic. 

We estimate onr working expenses next year at 25 lakhs higher than in the cur- 
rent year. The reduction by a half of the emergency cut in pay, afier allowing for 
the fact that we shall no longer have to pay to the Incometax Department the 
compensation we paid this year in respect of the exemption of railway staff from 
payment of the additional taxation imposed in November 1931, is responsible for a 
difference of 67 lakhs. Onr estimates allow, however, for a reduction of other expen- 
diture amounting to 42 lakhs of which more than half is in our fuel bill. 

Capital Expesditdee 

First, let me advert to the subject of our new Capital expenditure during the 
coming year. Onr capital programme for 1933-34 is a very attenuated one. Apart 
from the completion of onr existing commitments it provides only for bare essen- 
tials. No new lines are to be undertaken, the amount of 32 lakhs provided for new 
conslruclion being only for the purpose of completing lines already begun. The 
total amount we expect to require for all expenditure on works not charged to 
revenue IB crores in cash after allowing for a reduction of about l’( crores in 
stores balances. Apart from the strengthening of a few bridges which we have had 
to nndert^-e, the only important expenditure of any magnitude is on the purchase 
of o nnraber of wagons in replacement of those which have passed their normal 
lives and are proving uneconomic to maintain. We are providing for the purchase 
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of 2,500 wagons at a cost of about 9'3 lakhs. While this is expected to reduce our 
cost of maintenance of wagons, it will afford assistance to the Indian wagon 
building industry at a time~ wh^ orders are badly needed. 

PEPEECIATIOy FcED 

The railway depreciation fund is built up by annual contributions representing 
roughly the value of the varions classes of wasting assets included in our railway 
property divided by their assumed lives, different lives being assigned on basis of the 
the past experience to each class. Such contributions are continued tbronghout tbe 
whole period of the assumed life of each asset, irrespective of when it is actually 
Ktired or replaced. ^ The original cost of the asset is withdrawn from the fund when 
it is actually retired or replaced. Finally, Indian Eailways are still comparatively 
young ; many of our assets have still *a long useful life and their turn to be 
renewed or replaced has not yet come. On the other hand, it has to be remem- 
bered that no provision was made at the inception of the fund for arrears of 
depreciation while money has been withdrawn to meet the cost of all renewals, and 
we had a comparatively ambitions programme of works in the years immediately 
following the institution of the fund. Premature renewals have also been effected to 
a certain extent. Taking all factors into consideration, however, the size of the 
fond gives causes for serious reSection. 

Cirrs IS Pay 

We have applied the decision arrived at in regard to cuts in the pay of the 
Administrative Services to the personnel of the Eailways. Dnring tbe coming year, 
therefore. Kailway Staff will be subjected to half the cut imposed on them during 
the current year, but this will be accompanied by the withdrawal of income and 
supmax privileges. The Snancial result will be "a reduction in the savings in the 
coming year from about 176 la^s net. after allowing for payments of compensation 
to the Income Tax Department, to 103 lakhs, while the 'combination of half the 
existing cut with the loss of the income-tax privileges will in effect secure, speaking 
generally, a graduated scale of salary deductions. 

Hon’hle Mtiufaers are already co^isant of the fact that Mr. Pope who had had 
special experience of this sort 'of work on the London, Midland and Scottish 
Eailway is conducting an examination of the possibilities of securing further 
economies on our Eailways. The subject of his special e.xamination is the Great 
Indian Peninsula Eailway and with him are associated officers from other Eailways 
so that the methods adopted and tbe lines followed in this particular investigation 
may be applied to other Eailways. His review will, it is hoped, be ready very 
shortly, and if, as a result, arran^ments promising immediate economies and capable 
of immediate adoption are possible, no time will be allowed to elapse before _we 
adopt them. In any case we expect that the most ftnitfol lines of further enquiry 
will he indicated, and these will be pnrsned in the coming months. 

lYcoiiE Tax Aheydmest Bells 

Jfier the pretsniaiion of the Budget, two income-tax amendment bills were rrfened 
to Select Committees on the motion of Sir George Schuster who was severely criticised 
in regard.toithe one which related to foreign investment, Sir Coicasji Zehangir being 
the most critical. As set off against this Str Cowasji was most accommodating and 
helpful to the Finance Member regarding the second bill, the main provisions of which 
and were intended to give various facilities and concessions in the matter of assessments 
references to High Courts and check leakage and also afford administrative facilities 
or clarify doubts. Opinions received on the bill were largely in favour. Mr. S. C. 
Ser. made a few criticisms and Sir Coicagi Jehangir expressed saiishiction at the 
provisions. The latter affirmed that there was a greet deal of evasion. 

Bill to Kegt71.ate Possession of Wireless Sets 
Sir Frank Noyce had very little difficulty in getting the select committee on his 
bill to penalise the illicit nse' of wireless apparatus. There was a flood of speeches 
over the measure by several non-official members after which the House adjourned 
till the 20th. 

General Diicnsrion on Railway Budget 

20th. FEBRUARY : — Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed opened the general discussion on the 
railway budget to-day. He criticised the underestimating of expenditure, and said that 
i t was much more than crores. He calculated the total deficit at the end of the year 
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at croTes. and urged the Eailway Board to make serious efforts to reslore tim 
equilibrium. They should encourage cheap travelling and movement of goods, and 
thus facilitate increase of trade. Concluding, he pleaded for decrease in overhead 
charges and reduction in interest charges. .... 

Mr. B, Das described the Eailway Member as the third Czar in the railtvay 
kingdom — the first two Czars being Sir Charles Innes and Sir George Eainy. He 
criticised the Kail way Retrenchment Committee for not having done its duty and 
postponed everything in the nature of real economy to another expert enquiry. And 
now they were hunting for experts. The Chief Commissioner of Railways had 
referred to the Canadian Pacific railway system. But would he also reveal the 
gross mismanagement which was wrought in that system ? Mr. Das then objected 
to the proposal that railways should run their own bus services on roads in 
competition with private enterprise, and said that the Railway Bcard_ could not 
conce.al their mismanagement of r.iilways by running bus services. The 
immediate need of the hour was ruthless economy in the staff and wages, and Mr. 
Das asked the Board to instruct the Agents of Railways to give up the mad orgy 
of duplicating staff, and attempt to bring freshness of mind in the_ senior staff. 
Concluding, Mr. Das agreed with Dr. Ziauddin in urging for reduction in inter- 
est charges and suggested that Sir Joseph Bhore should consult the Financial 
Commissioner and also the Finance Member and t.aking advantage of the conversion 
scheme bring down the rate of interest on loans taken at high rates. 

Mr. A. E. Ghuxnavi congratulated Sir Joseph Bhore on being the first Indian 
Commerce and Railway Member. The speaker held that the deficit was staggering. 
Government losing considerably because of higher freighls. If only Goverment had 
listened to the speakePs words last year they would have benefit ted. “Last year I 
had gauged what happened to-day. 1 said you were losing 50 lakhs, of which 20 
lakhs on purchasing coal and 30 lakhs on raising coal”. Now the “Hindustan 
Times” had published that there was this year a saving of 20 lakhs on the expendi- 
ture on coat (applause). If only Government would take my second suggestion 
' they would save 30 lakhs.” Mr. Ghuznavi next contended that about 15 lakhs of 
rupees worth of railway traffic had been diverted from railways to the B, I. S. N. 
Shipping Company on the pretext that it was cheaper in the interest of the M. 
and S. M. Railway to ship than rail it. Mr. (jbuznnvi next remarked that 
railway collieries which were of second class should be closed, as it was economic 
to close than run them. The railway stores showed a colossal loss. It was stated 
that Es. 54 lakhs of stores have been discovered as not shown in the books at all. 
He asked how then must be the extent of pilfering, theft and other losses. He 
asked why, when the E. I. R. and E. B. R. were owned by the State and 
had offices in Calcutta adjacent to each other, they kept double establishment ? 
Their combined mileage was not bigger than N. W. E. He asked : “why not at 
least combine the Chief Medical Officers’ posts when the whole of Bengal could he 
run by one Surgeon General. 

Mr. JV. M. Joshi characterised the policy of Government as neither businesslike nor 
inoral. They should adopt a forward bold policy and should not curtail the construc- 
tive programme, but launch in a scheme to give employment to the people. 
Government on the other hand had been following a policy to give more to those 
who take more from those who have little. For instance, Government spent 
Es. 2C0 per third class scat which vielded Rs. 240 while Rs. 4,000 per first 
class seat which brought in only Es. 503. Similarly subordinate employees were 
paid at market rates while higher staff were paid fat salaries. The nmedy, he 
suggested, was in making the railway administration responsible to the people of the 
country. Mr. Joshi also criticised the policy of making debits against pay of 
Eubordinate staff for mistakes they committed and asked if similar policy was 
followed in regard to higher officers. 

_Ba Maying, Burman Member, in his maiden speech, urged economy in Burma 
Kailways and suggested abolition of unnecessary posts like the .Bnperintendent, 
Assistant Knperintendent for c.atering and advertisement. He added, “I’heso do not 
require much brain and a costly staff” (laughter). He next advocated the appoint- 
ment of Burmans in both higher and lower railway services in Burma, and preference 
being given to them in selection (applause). 

Sir Ecnry Gidncy said that the Railway SIcmbcr had said that they had at 
last rcachM the rock bottom and hoped for the best. The speaker commented : 

Hope deferred maketh heart sad, and railway budget based on hope is sure to be 
quite bad . ^Sir Henry Gidney said that the House had a right to demand an 
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snsvrer to Sir. Ghnznavi’s charges vrhetlier waste of twenty laths, occnrring yearly 
in the past, was owing to the wrong policy. Then, again, the Eailway Board was 
not playing fair to the B. N. Eailway fay shipping coal to iL and S. M. 
Eailway. '^TV’hy don’t yon use railway?* Is nof blood thicfeer than water? 
Wonld yon not provide employment to so many unemployed and use yonr engines 
and wagons which are msting ? Continuing, 'Sir Henry said : ‘‘Yon started it for 
economy and elSciency. It iuis led to neither. Eailways " are not efficient ; staff is 
mnltiplied and it has led to extravagance and lavish expenditnre. So also yonr 
scheme of separation of audit from account has led to higher expenditure. You have 
not listened to the advice of the Betrenchment Committee. Yon have thrown into 
the waste paper basket the suggestion to amalgamate the head office administration 
of the E. 1. E. and E. B. E. You keep two Chief Medical Officers one of whom is 
heavily engaged as Yice-Chancel!er of the biggest Indtan University. It is all. Sir, 
Scanctai proS gacy. It is high lime that there^ were big cuts on the Eailway Board 
(appianse). All yonr retrenchment proposals are econolny postponed.’’ Sir Henry 
Gidney next advocated transfer of the strategic railway charges to the Army 
Department. He asked what had been done to safeguard railway servants from 
Kabuli money-lenders, and finally mentioned that they had been always told that 
the Eailway Board consisted of experts. ‘Tf you are experts, why do you always 
cry out for ‘experts’ (appianse). Hereafter you will also ask for experts to enquire 
into injnry to railway profits by bullock carts (renewed laughter). Sir, you want in 
the Eailway Board not Agent's but men with business experience. Take some 
members from this House or other businessmen. Sir Joseph Bhore would find that 
his budget is balanced all right (applause)'” 

Jfr. Tkr.T.-part urged that Civil Disobedience movement and depression were not 
wholly responsible for lowering earnings of railways. Yet there was top-heavy ad- 
ministration cost, which should be lowered to make railways pay. 

Jlr. SHararr.a Eaju felt that wiping of reserves, contrib'ntion'from the Deprecia- 
tion Fund, borrowing with a view to make ends meet, and yet saying that the 
position of raiways was sound was like the war phraseology’ “all quiet op the 
western front”. He wanted Government to state in what sh'ape the Depreciation 
Fund was, and hew it was employed. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, replying to* the debate, had to repent arguments used in the 
Council of State on the iSth. ' He assured the House that rates and fares would 
no: be allowed to stand at the figures where law of diminishing 
return would operate. It was natural for them to expect that Government should 
assist the industries by preferential rates but they could not at the same time ask 
the denartment to be run ; commercially. I’he Commerce Member welcomed Dr. 
Z’anddin's change of position from that of destructive to a constructive critic. As 
regards Mr. Ghurnavi, the speaker had always nnderstcod that coal generates heat 
ilanghter). Government had issued a circnlar that in future tenders should be called 
for raising coal (applause). There was no basis for the change of freight and snr- 
ebarge had increased import of foreign coal as it had fallen from 39, (XO tons in 
ISSlYo S.CfiO tons in 1932. 

The Honse at this stage adjourned. 

VOTING ON RAILV/AY DEMAN’DS 
Eailwat Board Geast 

21it, FEBRUARY : — The Assembly met to-day to consider the vote on railwav 
demands for grants. The first demand for railway grant was for the Eailway Board. 

Mr. A. S. Ghv’^navi moved for abolition of the Board by suggesting a cut 
of the grant to Ee. 1. Eaisir.g the question of policy and administration of the 
Board. Mr. Ghnznavi levelled an attack for the failure of railways to accept the 
lowest tenders in the matter of coal purchase. He asked, whether it was not a fact 
that until last year when he raised the question in the Hense that the Eailway 
Board were blis'sfnlly ignorant of the fact that there was no regular tender system 
and at any rate no 'lowest tender was accepted and it was as a result of his disclo- 
sures that* lowest tenders were accepted leading to p saving of twenty lakhs of 
rupees. He criticised the high rate now prevailing in the carriage of coal by rail 
and showed how cheaper it was to carry coal by the sea. He objected to the intro- 
duction of the crew system in order to provide a field for the sale of the Hayman- 
Maheadra punch and 'drew attention to the fact that as soon as a number of pun- 
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che! arailable was sold the crew system was abolished. Mr, Ghnrnavi _ argued in 
favour of the amalgaraatiou of the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways and 
suggested amalgamation of medical services in the railways. 

Mr. S. O. Milra drew attention to the_ enormous increase in the Railway 
Board espendilure and wanted its Indianisation. He asked that if the work of big 
departments like the Home Department could be managed by a Member, a Secretary 
and a Deputy Secretary why should the Railway Department be allowed to have a 
bloated strength. Mr. Mitra, continuing, contended there must be some decency in 
the circular that the Government sent out which showed Indians as helots in their 
own country by emphasising the need for non-Asiatic recruitment for best r.ailway 
services. He said railways had hopelessly mismanaged collieries and complained 
against the behaviour of Anglo-Indian employees towards third class passengers 
and also against inadequate space in latrines in which a man like Sir Henry Gidney 
could not enter. Mr. Mitra held that the Railway Board was a sham and should 
be abolished as the Agents really run railways and could be responsible to the 
Railway Member through ordinary Secretariat channels. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai supported Mr. Mitra’s plea against the Railway Board 
whose uselessness was proved by the fact that any complaint made against the 
railw.ay administration was referred to the railway agents who had already decided 
on the subject. 

Sir Henry Oidney complimenting Mr. Ghnznavi said, it was due to his criti- 
cisms that there had been a saving of twenty lakhs in coal contracts. The speaker 
referred to the separation of audit from accounts and said that at the time of se- 

C aration a statement was made that the result would be no additional expenditure 
_ut economy The speaker asserted that the result of separ.ation had been an addi- 
tional expenditure of twenty lakhs. He urged unification of railway systems, speci- 
ally of those h.aving the same termini like the East Indian and Eastern Bengal 
R.ailwayB in Calcutta, also abolishing the railway stores department by handing over 
the work to an Indian department. 

Mr. S. C. Sen confessed he was interested in coal trade. Perhaps Mr, Ghnznavi 
had no personal interest but at one time he was a director of compan es and the 
speaker would like to know whether he paid for shares to qualify himselL Mr. Sen 
said that the saving made by the Railway Board through coal purchase was not due 
to the public-spiritedness of Mr. Ghuznavi, but because of the extreme depression 
of coal trade and fall in prices of select coal which used to sell last year for Bs. 
2-10-0 and now sold at Re. 1 or Rs. 1-4-0. Mr. Sen further contended that railways 
had promoted public interest and saved coal trade by their policy regarding railway 
collieries. (A voice : What about fax-payers ?). 

Mr. Sen : Are not we tax-payers ? Docs Government give protection to industries 
in consumers’ interest or in the interest of trade ? 

The House rose and adjourned till the 23rd. 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — Mr. N. M. Joshi analysed the revenue figures to show ths 
average return on third c!a=s and first class seats. He pointed out that the former 
brought profit and_ the latter dead loss. He urged that more money should be spent 
u amenities of third class passengers and first class seats should be 

abolished, ns in India few people can travel first class. 

Mr. K. C. Aeqyy pointed out the wide diflerence between the recommendations 
of the Acworih Committee, regarding the Central Advisory Council and the consti- 
tution and functions accorded to that body presently with the result that there was 
no touch between the railways and their customers, the public. He also complained 
that the Ratw Tribunal was neither cheap nor expendiiious as the Acworth Commit- 
tee intended it to be, nor yet it was a Tribunal but only worked in an advisory 
capacity, 

Mr. B. Das contended that the Railway Board had been felling them “lies for 
seven yc-ars that there were no surplus of railway stores.” How have they now 
been reducc-d when the Indian Financial Commissioner and the Indian Member bad 
^ “What we want is Indian spirit.” He warned Sir Joseph Bhorc 
.V c were behind prisons, when they came out would not tolerate 

tne fciatutory Railway Board deciding the fate of SOO crorcs, through foreign engi- 
neer holding piinrantccd appointments. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc, ri plying to the three d.ays’ criticism of the railway policy and 
adminiFtration, regretted the fact that it had hern nothing but a replica of general 
diEcnsEion and thereby the House deprived itself of raising issues. If Mr. Ghoznavi 
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had intended to pass an indictment on the present administration by his speech on 
the coal purchase policy, then it had singularly failed, for eren assuming his figures 
to be correct the Board had, by adopting his adrice, saved twenty lakhs of rupees. 
As for the carriage of coal by sea for use by M. and S. M. and S. I. Railways, Sir 
Joseph Bhore informed that the Board had itself raised the question and hoped to 
see a change in the existing practice nest year, so that coal would be carried by 
train instead of by sea. These companies were at full liberty to choose whichever 
rout they liked. The Board had succeeded in inducing the S. I. Railway 
to accept a suggestion by which the bulk of their coal would be carried by 
law, even though it might mean some loss. The Railway Member also 
explained how he himself had been looking carefully into every tender before 
final orders were passed. He said : ‘‘This is the first year that I have 
anything to do with this rather important transaction, and I can assure the 
House that a result of scrutiny by the Chief Commissioner, the Financial Com- 
missioner, and lastly by myself the original proposals were in some cases modified. 
But you will realise that in this matter the Board must follow the advice of expert. 
What we do is to ensure that the price is low and capacity of the tender to fulfil 
the contract is there, and his past service was good. This shows that we do not 
blindly accept tenders submitted before ns, or that there is any undue influence 
allowed to prevail.” As for Indianisation, Sir Joseph Bhore explained that in res- 
pect of all new entrants the principle of 75 per cent. Indianisation was followed 
scrupulously. In fact on the State-managed railways the proportion had gone up 
from 18 per cent of Indians in 1925, when the principle was introduced, to 36.9 in 
1931. In superior ranks they did not make appointments on racial or communal basis. 
To the charge that the question of communal representation had been disregarded. 
Sir Joseph Bhore explained the difficulties and affirmed that he for one would not 
be a party to any deliberate supercession of the existing incumbent merely to suit 
the claims of a particular community, because that would be to introduce a princi- 
ple which would result in destroying the morale of service (applause). Alluding 
to Mr. Joshi’s observations on th"e iL and S. M. Railway strike. Sir Joseph Bhore 
publicly paid tribute to the work of the Citizens’ Committee, whose finding was 
accepted by Government, namely that the Agent was not responsible, either in letter 
or in spirit. On the question of other matters concerning labourers, the Board would 
have the opportunity to discuss with representatives of the Railway Federation. Sir 
Joseph Bhore compfimented 3Ir. Iseogy for restrained criticism, and promised to 
convene meetings of the Central Advisory Council, whose meetings would ibe more 
numerous, and he hoped, also more regular. He was anxious that the Board should 
establish a contact between the Railway administration and public opinion. Now that 
he had proved that those who came to scofl’ remained to pray, he urged Mr. Ghur- 
navi to withdraw the cut. 

The House at this stage adjourned, 

RETEESCHMiEn: Railway Boaed. 

24tli. FEBRUARY i—Mr. S. G. Mitra moved a cut of Bs. 1,50,000 to-day under 
‘Railway Board’ to raise a debate in favour of a reduction of the number and 
salaries'of the higher stafi" of the board. The speaker asserted that there should be 
no board but that the work should be condnctM like other departments of Govern- 
ment through a secretariat. In this he was backed by the Ackworth Committee, 
which, he said, had recommended a chief commissioner, a financial commissioner 
and the creation of three commands. The Railway Board was after all only a co- 
ordinating agency of the real work carried by Agents. He would not object if the 
directorate was enlarged with a reduction of the number of members by one. Mr. 
Mitra also urged a reduction in the pay of officers, specially through Indianisation. 
He claimed that in the process of Indianisation the board was deliberately putting 
impediments. The speaker was even prepared to give weightage to Anglo-Indians, 
but he strongly objected to the monopoly of any particular community in the 
services. 

Sir Joseph Bhore, explaining how the work was distributed among the members 
of the board, pointed out that they had gone further than the recommendations of 
the Ackworth Committee or even the retrenchment sub-committee. He made it 
clear that the board was not merely a co-ord’nating authority as was believed by a 
few, but one which dealt with large questions of policy. The substitution of a 
director for a deputy director did not mean an expenditure of more than Rs. 300. 
Dr. Ziauddin himself had admitted in his report of the retrenchment committee 
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that he was satisfied that there was no farther room for economy in the espenditara 
of the board. Proceeding, Sir Joseph Bhore referred to the question of the salary 
of future entrants in the railway services and said that the promulgation of rules 
would not be long delayed and when published it might be found that the princi- 
ples on which they were based would not differ very greatly from the principles 
which Dr. Ziauddin had enunciated. Sir Joseph Bhore, concluding, assured the 
House that every effort towards economy would be pursued consistently with 
efficiency. 

Mt. Mitra withdrew his motion but he thought that there was no need for one 
member in the Eailway Board for each railway subject. 

EcosoiiY OB Specific Geievasce 

Sir Henry Gidney, who moved a cut of Es. 43,000, said that the Eailway Board 
had retrenched one member of the board, but instead of retiring the member had 
posed him as acting Agent of the E. I. Eailway and thereafter as agent of the E. B. 
Eailway, thereby depriving both the Indian and European senior officers of those 
railwaj’s of a chance promotion. The E. B. Eailway Agent’s appointment was held 
by an Indian official with an excellent record of service, and he was forced to go on 
leave. Sir Henry also mentioned that a circular had been issued by the Eailway^ 
Board that persons in ministerial or higher ranks would not be kept in service 
beyond the age of 55 unless it was difficult to find a successor. 

Sir Henry Gidney’s motion was put and negatived. 

Eedtjction of Eailway Board Dieectobate 

Ifr. B. Das, through a motion for a cut of Es. 20,000, urged the abolition of 
two directors and two deputy directors of the Eailway Board. He complained that 
the Commerce Member had not properly applied his mind to effecting economy 
otherwise he would have had no need of moving his cut. 

Mr. P. Ji. Ran, Financial Commissioner for railways, referred to the recommendations 
of the railway retrenchment committee and said that in 1930 the total number of posts 
on the Eailway Board was 19, while in 1933-34 there were only 14. That was to 
say, there was one director and Es. 10,000 more expenditure than what was proposed 
by the retrenchment committee. The Government had decided te do away with the 
director of civil engineering, but subsequently they found the work of the engineering 
branch going to the chief commissioner and ultimately decided to revive the post. 
It was according to the recommendations of the retrenchment committee that the 
post of deputy secretary was abolished. The Government subsequently converted 
the senior superintendent’s post into that of the assistant secretary without any 
additional cost. 

After Mr. S. C. Mitra and Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed had supported the motion it was 
defeated by 18 votes to 48. 

Mdsllms is Eailway Services 

Mr. Masicood Ahmed moved a cut of Es. lOO to draw attention to the paucity of 
Muslims in the railway services. -Mr. Ahmed contended that the Muslim repre- 
sentation on railways had been on the decrease yearly for the last three years. 
As Mr. Ahmed said that he would lake an hour to make out his case, the House 
adjourned at 4 p.m. to enable members to join the Viceroy's garden party, 

25th. FEBRUARY Eesuming his cut motion to-day Mr. Maswood Ahmed 
protested against the paucity of Muslims in the railway services and quoted figures 
of different railways, both State-owned and Company-managed and showed how they 
were under-represented and how their percentage since 1930 had been going down. 
Amidst cheer Mr. Maswood Ahmed cited figures pointing out that Sluslims and 
Hindus were not getting proper share of the service in the railways but everything 
Was going into the pockets ot Europeans, Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans. 
He challenged that if education was to be the basis. Indians with high university 
qualifications far exceeded Anglo-Indians. He said that they had been kept on 
promises and only given toys. 

Snrdar Sant Sitiy/t supporting the motion complained that Sikhs were entitled to 
get about 13 per cent, in the services on the North Western Eailway according to 
population but they were getting only about 8 per cent. 

Sir Joseph E^ore assured the Government were honestly doing all they could on the 
subject but no specific action on Mr. Hassan's report was yet possible. The chief 
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reason of tliis delay was that Goremment -srere trying to devise a consolidated solu- 
tion on the matter*of communal representation generally ■which ■svould be applicable 
to all departments of the Government and not only to the railway. In this connec- 
tion he i^erred to the reply given by the Home Member a few days ago and 
hoped it would not be long before an early conclusion on the matter was reached. 
As for the Bad way Service Commission, the Commerce Member said the suggestion 
was most important and the House should not expect any pronouncement from him 
at present. He hoped enunciation of certain principles which Government were 
formulating wonld remove all reasonable grounds for complaints. 

■Hr. Maswood Ahmed replying wanted equal justice for Muslims as well as other 
communities. He asked for leave to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Amamath Dwtt pressed for a division. However, when the cut motion 
was put it was lost. As it was already five, guillotine was applied and the list of 
demands was agreed to one after another. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 

tCE. Peocedcee Code Amekd. Bell 

27lli. FEBRUARY: — Before further consideration of Sardar Sant Singh’s Select 
Committee motion with regard to the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Act was 
taken up to-day, Mr. Lclchand Navalrai, on behalf of Sardar Sant Singh who was 
absent, moved the -withdrawal of the Bill altogether. The President pointed out that 
the Bill was already in the hands of the House and it could not be withdrawn with- 
out the House agreeing to it. As an alternative Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved that 
the question be now put. Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari, Mr. C. O. Bisicas, 
Mr. Ramhrishna JJia opposed while U. Kyica Mgint supported. Sir Brajendra 
Mitlcr, on behalf of Government, stated that if it be the desire of the House that 
further consideration of the Bill be adjourned then tthe Government had no desire 
to stand in the way. He stated that the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill 
WES a very important one and was already debated upon considerably. Instead of 
postponing it, he would advise the House to cut short the debate and dispose it of 
as quickly as possible. 

The House divided when Mr. Joshi’s motion for adjournment on Sardar Sant 
Singh’s Bill was carried by 29 agmnst 23 votes. Ibis was aimed at facilitating the 
introdnctioa later of Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh's Anti-nntouchability Bill. 

Special Marriage Act Repeal Bill 

Raja Bahadur Krishnarr.uehariar next moved consideration of the Bill to repeal 
the Special ilarriage (Amendment) Act and said that the late Mr. Bhupendra Xath 
Basu and Mr. Y. J. Patel attempted without success in the pre-reform Council to 
pass the Bill and it was in 1923 that Hari Singh Gonr succeeded in it. There were 
strong opposition to the measure at every stage. _ The cardinal principle of a legis- 
lation should be its demand from the public which in this cose did not exist. The 
speaker said that inter-marriages had .nothing to do -with nationalism as stated in 
the statement of objects and reasons of Sir Hari Singh Gonris Act." On the other 
hand the caste system was the corner stone of Hinduism and those who did not 
believe in it might not trouble to call themselves Hindns. Sir Hari Singh Gour’s 
Act struck at the root of the caste system. Proceeding, Baja Bahadur Erishna- 
machan maintained that there was no evidence that any large section of the country 
had taken advantage of the Act since its passage eight years ago. It was a blot on 
the legislature that such an imperfect and mis^ierous measure should be allowed 
to continue in the statute book. He urged repeal of the measure as early as 
possible. 

Mr. Badrilal Raslogi moving circulation expressed the opinion that there would 
be no obstacle in the way of inter-caste marriages. In fact, hundreds of such 
marriages were p^formed every year. The best course was to circulate the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. 

Circulation motion was put to vote and rejected by 24 votes to 13. Thereupon 
the House again divided on the consideration of the main Bill to repeal the Special 
Marriage Act, which was rejected by 30 votes to 12. 

Child Marriage Restraint Amend. Bill 

Saji Wcjiuddin then moved circulation of his Bill to amend the Child Marriage 
Bestraint Act. Mr. Wajinddin by his Bill wanted exclusion of Muslims from the 
operation of the Sarda Act. He contended that the Act was a restraint on the 
16 
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freedom of the people. Muslim religion permitted marriage at any time and there- 
fore any restriction on the exercise of that liberty was opposed to Islam, ine 
marriage under Islam was inviolable and a religious sacrament and not a mere 
social contract. He felt like moving consideration of the Bill for the ex^ption 
of Muslims from the operation of the Sarda Act but with a view to obtain Govern- 
ment support to the Bill, he moved for circulation. He would' make the_ next 
motion for consideration or for the Select Committee only if the majority of 
Muslims favoured the Bill for the exclusion of that community. , Sir Mohainm 
Yakub and Shafee Daudi supported the Bill, not because they supported cany 
marriages but that they were opposed to any interference on the part of anybody 
in religions matters of any community. Mr. Seclarama Baju agreed with the 
previous speaker. 

Sir H. Q. Haig, Home Member, said that Government had lent their support to the 
Sarda Act not with any wanton desire to interfere with religious practices for behms 
of any community but because it was believed that this Act would be a step in the 
direction of dealing with what was felt to be a serious social evil. It was felt that it 
would tend to alleviate human suffering and promote welfare of the race. As for 
Muslim objection the Government had no desire to under-estimate it but he thought, 
it was not unreasonable that Muslims should be asked to consider the Sarda Act 
as a measure of social reform and not one which trenched on practice of their 
religion. If, on account of certain material reasons, economic considerations and 
family difficulties it might be desirable in exceptional circumstances that early 
marriage should take place, then there could be only one answer, that was the con- 
sideration which led to the pasing of the Sarda Act and outweighed any excep- 
tional inconveniences. The Act was essentially a general law and .it could not be 
treated as communal law. Once that position was accepted, the objection to the Act 
would disappear. 

Sir Abdulla Suhratcardy expressed great disappointment with the Horae 
Members siteech and said it now suited the Government purpose to talk of human- 
ity and India as a nation. Would the Government accept India as a nation and 
not consisting of warring communities when they discuss constitutional matters ? 
It was true. Islam did not enjoin child marriages but so also it did not enjoin 
polygamy. “Will the Government bring a Bill to abolish polygamy.' Sir Abdulla 
Suhrawardy warned the Government that Muslims have not been seduced by civil 
disobedience but it this is Government treatment, they might be seduced. He added; 
“You may have pleased Miss Mayo and Americans, but this Bill is a source of great 
tyranny and oppression.” 

The speaker was constantly interrupted by cries from the orthodox members that . 
the House should adjourn. Thereupon the Chairman adjourned the House. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

28lli. FEBRUARY : — Sir George Schuster presented to-day to the Assembly the 
Budget for 1933-34._ It was the last Budget of his five years’ term. He proposed 
neither relaxation in taxation nor fresh taxation. He said : ‘The story I have to 
tell this year is simple and viewed ns a matter of public finance satisfastory.” 

Alluding to tbe 5 per cent cut in salaries he said that the cost to the Govern- 
ment would be 103 lakhs, but 53 lakhs would be recovered through income-tax 
surcharges. 

The Finance Member budgeting for a surplus of 42 lakhs for 1933-34 said that 
as the future was still dark with uncertainty, the plan of September 1931 must 
stand. He accordingly proposed no remission of taxation. 

He explained the slight changes dn duties on boots and shoes and artificial silk 
pwds and announced that the Government proposed from Ist July 19.33 to re-impose 
the stamp duty on cheques at the request of provincial Governments by , yielding 
them 7 lakhs of which the main portion would go to Bengal and Bombay. 

(^nclnding the Finance Member said: “When I first took office, though the rest 
of the world_ was still booming, it became apparent to me very early that India 
was laccu with special difficulties and was destined for a period both of constitu- 
tional uncertainty and of borrowing to meet past commitments which would inevit- 
ably reduce her credit. But to-day we have recovered from all that, and I think ,wo 
rnay leel that Indm has reached a position in regard to her public finance which 
challenges comparison with that of. any other country”. 
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Es. in Crores Revised Es. in Crores 
1932-1933 Estimates 1933-34 

Eevenne ... 129.96 127.13 124.52 

Expenditure ... 127.81 124.96 124J.0 

Balance ... 2.15 2.17 .42 

SciOfAET Of EEsrLTS Foe 1931-32 Axd 1932-33 
Let me brieSv summarise the position. The results for the year 1931-32 turned 
out to be nearly two crores better than I anticipated in my Budget speech last 
March, and the accounts for the year showed a deficit, after providing nearly i 
crores for Reduction of Debt, of 11^ crores. 

For the current year (1932-33) our latest revised estimates indicate that our 
Budget forecast of a surplus of 213 lakhs will be almost exactly realised, and that 
the surplus — after providing again nearly 7 crores for Eednction of Debt — will be_ 217 
lakhs. The results for the two years combined thus show a total budgetary deficit of 
9.53 crores against which may be set the total provision made for Eednction of Debt 
of 13.73 crores. We may therefore say that in the two years from April 1, 1931 to 
March 31, 1933, which 1 think may be fairly described as the two most difficult 
years for public finance that the world in times of Ipeace has ever known, we shall 
not onlv have paid our way but have provided a net sum of 4 crores 15 lakhs for 
the Eednction of Debt. I think that this result is one which is a legitimate cause 
for satisfaction, and which amply instifiedlthe great improvement in the credit of 
the (rovemment of India which the recent rise in our security prices has shown. 

DrrEEESTTKG CoiiPAEisosrs 

It is interesting to make a. short comparison between these results and the 
forecasts - which- I gave when I introduced the emergency plan in September 1931. 
We then anticipated, after allowing for the normal provision for Eednction of Debt, 
a ■ deficit of lOJ.7 crores for 1931-32 to be followed by a surplus of 5.23 crores for 
1932-33, and that the net amount available for the Reduction of Debt in the two 
years, after allowing for the deficit on the combined results, would be 9.11 crores. 
As I have just shown'”, we now anticipate that the net figure available for the reduc- 
tion of debt will be 4.15 crores, so that we are about 5 crores below our original 
Ktimate for the two years. As the combined amount involved in the two years is 
about 260 crores on 'each side of revenue and expenditure, 1 think we may 'claim 
t^t our forecast showing a variation of only 2 per cent from the result was, con- 
sidering the complete instability of the time, fairly near the mark. 

It is also interesting to examine where the main differences from our estimate 
occaned. Revenue for the two years is 10.42 crores less than was forecasted, but 
expe.'iditure_ was also less than the estimates by 5.78 crores. The reduction in ex- 
penditure is accounted for largely by savings in interest charges owing to the im- 
provement of Government credit ' and the cheaper money conditions which have 
supervened; but there has also been a realisation of administrative economies beyond 
what we felt safe in hoping for last year. I shall deal later in greater detail with 
the position as regards expenditure, bnt Honourable Members will. I feel sure, re- 
gard it as satisfactory that the figures for these two years should show such a sub- 
stantial reduction as compared with our estimates. 

Gold Expoet axd Balaxce of PAy3iESTs 
I must now turn to another broad aspect, the position as regards the balance of 
trade and of payments. With exports for the 10 months at 1104 crores and imports 

at 112^ crores, India has a slight adverse balance of trade in merchandise. As in 
the last months, -however, the tendency has changed, and there has been a reduction 
In the adverse margin, one may not unreasonably anticipate that the year will end 
with an even balance. Bnt owing to India’s large “invisible imports”— mainly re- 
presented by external obligations — an even balance of trade in merchandise falls for 
short of giving us an even balance of payments, and therefore India could not sup- 
port the present volume of imports without very emb-arrassing results unless the 
position were being helped by some other factor. That factor in the present case 
has been, as Honourable Menifaers well know, the export of gold. I do not propose 
to_ give a mass of figures illustrating this aspect of the matter now, because I dealt 
with it very fully in a speech at the Ottawa Conference which I believe- ■most 
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Honourable Members have seen. The broad fact is that India could not with ex- 
ports at their present level support the present volume of imports sirauIlaneouBly 
with meeting her external obligations unless they were supplemented by gold exports. 
■What is h ppening now may be put in two different ways, either that part of India’s 
consumable imports are being paid for in gold, or that gold sales for providing the 
means to meet external obligations, and as I shall hereafter explain, to accumulate 
reserves in external currencies. The truth really is that what is happening is a 
combination of the two processes, for it must be remembered that so far as con- 
cerns the individuals who make up the mass of producers of goods for export and 
consumers of imported goods, th^y have to pay for the latter with customs duties 
added, and as customs duties on the 112 crores worth of goods imported for the 
10 months of the current year amount to 33 crores, one may say that the exports 
to the value of 110 crores are being supplemented by gold sales in order to pay for 

f oods at the imported value of 150 crores, so that 40 crores of the gold proceeds 
ave been used to pay for consumable goods. To this extent therefore it inay be 
said that India is helping herself to tide over a period of unexampled depression by 
drawing on her reserves of gold, and thereby avoiding reducing her consumption to 
the desperately low level which would otherwise be necessary. This, however, is by 
no means the* whole story, and as there are many questions arising in connection 
with gold exports which have a vital bearing on the welfare of the nation, and as 
I know that Honourable Members take very great interest in it, I propose to deal 
with this subject again, as last year, at some length. 

Legitimate Use Of Eesekte 

In the first plaoe I know that there are many who regard what is happening 
as a dangerous process of living on capital. I think it fairer to regard it,_as 
indeed I pointed out last year, as a process partly of exchanging one form of in- 
vestment for another, and partly of tiding over a period of abnormal difficulty by 
drawing on reserve which had been accumulated in better times ; reserves, moreover, 
which produce no revenue so that their depletion does not bring about any de- 
crease of income. To that extent we have regarded the process as a legitimate use 
of reserves, which has on the whole been beneficial to the people. How long such a 
process can, without damaging the country, continue is another matter, but I must 
point out that so far as Government is concerned nothing that it could do could 
prevent individual ouners of gold seDing their gold and using the proceeds for in- 
vestment in other forms or for the purchase of consumable goods. 

There is, however, another beneficial aspect of the process to which I think it 
important to direct attention, I have already commented on what is the worst feature 
of the present world situation, namely, that practically every nation to-day in order 
to preserve its balance of international payments has been forced to put artificial 
restrictions on its imports, by way of high duties and exchange restrictions. This 
is checking the flow of international trade, so that its channels are gradually becom- 
ing completely dry, and_ is the main evil from which the world to-day is suffering. 
■We onrselves by increasing our own import duties have done something to add to 
the evil, but if the flow of imports into India had not been hclprf by the exports 
of gold the case would have been very much worse. India in fact has been able to 
release into the world a commodity for which alone there is an undiminished 
market and the possession of which, if it is used as a basis for currency, does not 
diminish but rather increases the purchasing power of the countries which absorb 
it. By doing so India has been enabled to take more imports and thereby in this 
second way also to increase the purchasing power of her own potential customers. 
This last point indeed must always be borne in mind, for we cannot restrict onr own 
imports without weakening the market for our exports of merchandise. 

Bareek Gold Reserves 

There is still a third point on the credit side of the account to which I rnust 
call attention. The proceeds of the gold which have been sold have only to a limited 
extent been balanced^ by purchase of consumable commodities. A great portion Ims 
' been invested. _ The increased demand for Government securities 
affords general evidence of this and that the process has been widespread and not 
^nnned to the richer classes can be very clearly seen from the ngnres of Post 
Office cash certificates and Savings Bank deposits. The figures here are most 
Finking. Making very conse^ative allowances for what we shall get in the last 
two months of the year, we estimate the net investment in Post Office cash certiSca- 
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tes tn:s yes.z £t 10 crozes and the ne^ sddiJion to Saving? Bank deposits at 4^5 
CTorgs. Both tfiese figures greattj erceed any previons record, and I may point 
cnt that the hgnre of lO crores for Post Office cash certificates compares vrith 
arerase net receipts of about crores annually for the period from 1917, when 
these certificates were first stated, cntil March 21. 1531. Moreover, the high fignre 
for this year follows on the exceptionally high figure of 6.13 crores for net 
receipts last year. These figures therefore clearly show that proceeds of gold sales 
have hesri converted into investments by the poorer classes, and although the Indian 
habit ctf acenmnlating reserves of gold has stood the country in good stead in the 
present crisis, I fee! forced to regard it as a beneficial advance that the exception- 
ally high price of gold in rupees should h-ave started a process of exchanging 
barren gold reserves for interest-bearing Government securities as a form of 
irrvKtEents. If_ou!y the process is kept in proper channels, and the people of 
Iccis. are not misled, as the people _ of the United States were in the post-war 
fcoom, to putting their savings into wildly speculative investments, the result must 
in the long run be of great benefit to India. 

But I must nov: turn to another aspect of the matter. There may be some 
who would agree that there is some truth in what I have said up to”th{s point, 
but who have an uncomfortable feeling that the country is being weakened by the 
process, end that Government if they had adopted a’difierent policy conId*have 
piCTented ^this weakening. Such people argue that, even if we could not prevent 
private mdividuals whoi” wish to do so from selling their gold. Government onght 
to have accuired it_for themselves and thus have prevented it leaving the country. 
I shall deal later with the criticism of Government policy. For the present I arn 
only concerned with presenting an account of what has 'actually happened, and I 
think that Honourable Members will find the account interesting. I propose to take 

P'.ricd of 15 months from the end cf September 1S31, just after England went 
of the gold standard, up to December 31. 15.32. and shall enteavour to put the posi- 
tion in the simplest possthie form. 

Therefore whether the position is viewed from the side of public finance or pri- 
vate investment, it is clear that to a very large extent the gold exported does not 
represent a drawing on reserves, hut merely the conversion of one form of reserve 
into another. Apart from this, ss there are some who, while not criticising what 
has happened so far, consider that the process of so-caU^ drawing on reserves has 
cow gone far enou^, I wish to remind the House that even though the amount 
exported have been very large, the figures are stilt small in relation to India's re- 
sources, The fact that the published fixures are given in values tends to give an 
exaggerated idea, because, of course, gold now stands at a premium of about 30 per 
cent, Jf we look at the statistics of the weight of imports and exports the strength 
cf India's position is extraordinarily striking. From September 1531 up to the end 
cf December 1532 India had exported slight^ over 14 million ounces of gold. As 
compared with this the imports between April 1526 and September 1531 exceeded 1.5 
mfilion oucces: so that, in spite of the enormous amounts hitherto exported, we are 
not yet back to where we were in April 1526. If we go further back the results are 
stijl more striking. The net imports from April l5'22 to March 1525 exceeded 28 
million ounces, and this means that India can go on exporting gold until the total 
quantities have risen to three times the amount’ of what has already been exported 
and still have more gold in hand than she hsd eleven years ago. 

So far, therefore, regarding the whole position of India as a single interest and 
considering the vast size of the accumulations of gold which exist. It cannot he said 
that there has as yet been any dangerous depletion. 

Ecoiroinc Sczvzr 

I am afraid that my argument as to Government's policy as regards gold exports 
has led me into something of a digression from the review of India’s economic 
position which was my main purpose at this stage. 

I may cow sum up my own conclusion on that review, Eor mv own part, the 
main impression gained by a,^ndy_of what has feen happening during theie last 
two years cf terribly diScult times is one of admiration end wonder at the way in 
which India and people have adjusted ^ themselves to the emergency. The more 
highly erganbed Western nations may well take lessons from her in thfr respect. 
"While I Fave commented on the enormous decline in the demand for India's export 
products, it is a remarimble fact that this has_not yet led here, as in other countries, 
to the pfliug up cf unmanageable stocks which form both a source of weakness to 
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the country that holds them and f ^,SllyT>!?et *^10 

of croping m most parts of India , restriction of production, or dan- 

changed conditions ivithoat elaborate schemes surolus stocks. The striking 

gerous experiments for using P“6hc funds to fi . P gj.g^ o£ Bengal 

restriction trhich tras effected after the \ tment has taken place aided 

fs irell-known, but in the case of cotton also a ^„„pttahlv small extent, by in- 
partly by short crops and To some extent, in ceitain 

creased consumption by Indian mills of , . thp aoricnlturalists to find profi- 

cases such as sugar. Government policy ^as helped the agnculturaiists to 

table alternatives^ in money crops. Lve b4i “pS^ 

for which possibilities of an ‘“teased outlet ha^ve b^ openeu p o 
Agreement. In this case a fairly substantial, jn tl^e area sown^^^^^ 

undertaken before the Ottawa Agreement was »“P^ ^ Groundnuts, again, 

secured in the British market may become in Madr^^^ 

have provided another alternative outlet, . ^alternative crop to cotton 

moneycrop of first rate importance, and ^ ^port facilities^ have been 

of growing importance in Bombay 'if have not been possible, 

lacking for a particular crop and alternative expor p consumption. In 

there has been a spreading over into occurred before last 

the case of Bengal, where the mam ”1 -f.® ^ . ‘i_ nnd there the alterna: 

year, it has been possible to examine conditions J ^ extent sugar- 

tive crops were mainly rice, maize, millets, smaller P“ ■ p(r.„f nf the=e ndiust- 
cane. It is difficult to trace exactly the the Doo'rer classes 

ments, but one conclusion is probably justified, and tha reduced pro- 

and particularly the wage-earning classes whose wages ha -nresent being better 
portionately to the fall in values of local food produce, are at present being 

fed than ever before. Thus some advantage at least is . .i,- sunjg jm- 

If one turns to the other side-the^ side of consumption-one get® ‘he ^me ^m^ 
pression of comparative stability, for here the power to. draw onnBnmntion in 

have explained, resulted in a remarkably steady o; „if„Qgously with 

spite of increased duties, of the main necessities, of the classes, 

all this the figures show a striking increase in ‘f! PffiJ,” f '! tTe pur- 

The result of this survey has seemed to us to 3 “ 5 tify the a-somption 
poses of our estimates that general conditions as regards P . remain fairly 

articles may be expected, even without a striking .f®® ° jn add a note 

constant next year. But having stated this assumption it - n„ricultural 

of warning. Neither the .process of /.--awiDg on reserves nor tha feeing thTthe 
adjustments, cau be continued indefinitely, As to the nmee 

contraction in export demand applied to practically all our expo jP _ poyrer 
of adjustment is comparatively narrow, and if a ‘“rther fa 1 in purchasing J^w« 
is to be avoided or minimised determined efforts i_-ni produc- 

of every possible export outlet for our produce, and to supplant by P 

tion im’ports of such articles as long staple cotton. as anv 

Further, in regard to both points, India remains as ^^oP’y o^f 

other country in efforts to promote international co-pperatipn and the reco ^ o 
the world trade. If the present low levels as regards both P"?^ uld 

for agrlcultnr.al products were to become stabilised, very serio.ns pro jp„ 

have to be faced and it would be necessary for those responsible for governing 
India to take stock again of the whole position. 

Civil Expesditdbe, 1933-34 

Turning to the estimates of expenditure under these civil h“6s for next ywr^ 
I am glad to be able to report a still further improvement. A® 2089 

current year with its budget estimate of 20,65 lakhs and the revised, estim . 

lakhs, that is to sav, a reduction of 36 lakhs on the current year >“ ®P k p^cppt 
following facts: first, that we have allowed for reducing the cut '.".P^ ‘5^ p^plndlv’ 
thereby incurring extra charges of 28 lakhs on these particular civil head , .li 

♦Viflf rr-ft ♦ n mnnf fTiA rtnynml ill tlOlC SCUlS U^iy WHICH 



^ aUOUl lY miLUS, vuc - 

shall sho'rtiy explafn. If all these items are taken into account J'’* I y’®,®®®'? ._j: 
the total ol the net reductions otherwise effected under the normal heads ot c 1 
tnic amount to no less than 95 lakhs. Honourable Members may ®“y ‘“flV 
not concerned with this figure but only with the saying of 30 lakhs actually e t 
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bnt I hare given these explanations in order to show ho'sv ire are continuing the 
retrenchment effort and what a constant effort is required “merely to prevent expen- 
diture from growing.” 

MrLiTAET Expesditube 

When I turn to the provision for the Military or Defence Budget the results are, 
equally, or even more, satisfactory. For the current year (1932-193H) allowing for the 
full effects of the 10 per cent cut in pay, the net budgetary allotment was 46.74 
crores. For next year the net expenditure provided for in the estimates, after allow- 
ing for an extra charge of 52j4 laths dne to the reduction in the cut in pay to 
5 per cent, is 46.20 crores. That is to say, although the pay bill is increased by 
52^ laths the net expenditure is to be reduced by 54 laths. The further economies 
made therefore in other directions amount to 106^4 laths. 

It is necessary of course to point out that the provision now made is cut very 
fine, and that to some extent the reduction in expenditure progressively effected over 
the last five years is dne to the fall in prices of commodities which the Army has 
to boy. The difference between commodity prices as taten for the present estimates, 
and those prevailing in 1928-29, represent a saving on the whole budget of about 1 
crore. If prices were to rise again, as is the general interests of the country one 
must hofie they will, obviously under this head' charges would increase. 

I must also point out that this budgetary provision includes no margin for un- 
foreseen expenditure, or for the continuance of the re-equipment programme which 
was laid down in 1923 and which 's still being financed (to the limited extent which 
is possible) from reserves accumulated under the stabilised military budget system 
which was then inaugurated. 

27everthele=s, while these facts must be borne in mind, I cannot but feel that the 
redaction in the net military budget from 55.10 crores (including the Territorial 
Force grant) in 1929-30 to 4650 crores in 1933-34 is a very satisfactory achieve- 
ment. There are some ungenerous critics who, when they see large savings effected 
in public ^penditure, are inclined to say that. That only indicates how extravagant 
was the ori^al provision. I must indeM confess that I make it my business, as 
Finance Member, to be perpetually telling the spending departments something very 
much on these lines. But, in the case of the economies effected in the last two 
years by the oScers of the Army from the highest downwards, I know that a great 
part of'their work has been, not the elimination of unnecessary or wasteful expen- 
diture, but the giving up of cherished schemes destined to increase the efficiency of 
the Army or the amenities for the troops. They have given them up without ran- 
cour because they recognised the greater urgency in the public interest of preserv- 
ing financial equilibrinm during these critical times, and they have for this reason 
been whole-hearted co-operators with the Finance Department in a task which I 
know has been most distasteful to them. The public interest can never properly be 
Served without such co-operation. What 1 say of the Army is equally true of the 
other departments, and I hope that this Assembly _ will not deem it unfitting that I 
should take this occasion of expressing my gratitude to them_ for the part which 
they have played in our common effort to restrict public expenditure. 


ExPENDiTUKE Posmox: StrmiAEY 

The net result is that as regards the two main fields of administrative expendi- 
ture — the Civil heads, excluding expenditure on Commercial departments and Debt 
services, and the Defence budget — the budgetary provision for next year comes to a 
total of 60.73 crores for the current year. The total provision has thus decreased 
by 90 lakhs in spite of allowing for extra expenditure of about 80)4 lakhs under 
both heads dne to the reduction of the cut in pay to 5 per cent., and in spite of 
the normal and unavoidable growth of expenditure due to increases in the pension 
bill and to the increments accruing under the time scale system on salaries, which 
involves an increased provision next year of about 20 la^s. 

I would before leavins this subject like to remind the House that the expendi- 
ture in these two fields which stands for 1933-34 at 66.73 crores amounted in 
1929-30 to no less than 7S.& crores. _ , ' 

The explanations which I have now_ given show m what respects, our estimates 
for next rear must differ from the revised estimate for the current year, although 
as I have' explained, we have adopted as a foundation for next year’s estimates the 
R'sumption that the’ general condition* of the current year will be repeated. 
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I may summarise the position as folloivs.- — 


Ee. lakba 
Better "Worse 


Eevenue— . . 

Customs — (Eeduction due to fall allowed for in imports of 
sugar and cotton piecegoods) 

Income-tax — (Increase dne to removal of exemption from 

Eurchage on Governments) _ _ 53 

Salt — (Reduction mainly due to termination of temporary 

increase in receipts on termination of credit system ... 
Opium _ 25 

Finance heads — ^Net change including additional expendi- 
ture of 1 on account of part restoration of cut in pay 
Commercial departments — Net revenue 
Miscellaneous— (Reduction of 30 due to no provision being 
included in next year's estimates for Gain by Ex- 
change) 

Expenditure- 
Military — 

Civil heads. — 

Net reduction effected in spite of part restoration of pay cut 
costing 79i lakhs under these heads as compared with the revised 
estimates. This net reduction together with the reduction of 5 
under Irrigation and Currency and Mint taken _ on the revenue 
side gives a total reduction of 93 as mentioned in para 61) 85 


1,04 

1,63 

11 

4 


Total 163 338 


As a result of the changes thus summarised the net deterioration for next j’ear 
is estimated at 175 lakhs, and thus the surplus of 217 lakhs shown in the revised 
estimate for the current year will be reduced to a surplus of 42 lakhs. 

Bgdgetaet Proposals 1933-34 

These figures are arrived at after allowing for the proposals as regards pay whiti 
were announced in the communique of February 3. and without them we should, 
on the basis of the retention of all existing taxes, have shown an estimated surplus 
of 97 lakhs. That then is the position which I have to put before the House, and I 
must now explain what we consider to be the right policy in this position. 

For the Central Government civil services, inclnding the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, but excluding the Railways, a restoration of the fall cat in pay for 
twelve months would cost about 1.22 lakhs. 

For the Army, taking the officers affected by our cut, it would cost 1,14 lakhs. 
The considerations on which this proposal has been put forward by the Govern- 
ment of India_ are first, that it represents the maximum concession which the 
financial situation justifies, and secondly, that there are very strong reasons for 
going as far as the maximum which is justifiable. 1 do not propose now to go 
into all the arguments or anticipate what may have to be said hereafter in the 
course of debate. I can explain Government-’s position in this matter very simply 
as follows. 

In the first place I must recall what I said when introducing the original propo- 
sals in September 1931. "SVe hoped then that the emergency with which we were 
called upon to deal was a temporary one, or at. le.ast that the degree of intensity 
which made the imposition of these extreme measures necessary would have p-assea 
by March 31, 1933. The cut in pay was thus definitely intend^ to be merely a 
temporary measure justified only by an. extreme and. as we hoped, temporary 
emergency. It was essential to ma'ke this purpose clear, and I therefore slated aa 
one of the main conditions that the cut. 

“shonld be of a temporary nature not extended beyond the need of the prcJcnt 
exceptional emergency. Its justification is in the neeei for a common sacrifice in 
a national emergency.” 

Foriher, in summing up the position, I again said: 

‘Tt must be clearly explained that there is no intention that they should 
remain operative beyond March 31, 1933. They will not be continned beyond 
that date without further examiuation of economic condition. .....” 
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We bare scted_ esactlv in accordance with the intention thns indicated. We hare 
Terr carefnllv revie^red the economic conditions, and we have arrived at the definite 
conclusion that whpe we can take the risk of making some reduction, nevertheless 
an emergency continues suScient to make it impossible to restore the whole of the 
cut. That, then, is the first point which I must make, namely, that we regarded, and 
still regard, the cut as a temporary measure. 

The second point is this, that we regarded a cut in the fixed pay of Government 
oScers as an extreme measure only to be taken in the very last resort after the 
^ort^ of all other feasible measures for dealing with the situation had been exhaust- 
V- s measure which is thus only justified in the last resort ought to be 

the first to go when any relaxation is possible. On this point also I made our 
perfectly dear in September 1931. I said, after expressing the hope that it 
would be possible in 1933 to relax the emergency measures. 

_ ‘Tt is perhaps forecasti ng events too much to say in what order these reduc- 
^t™s Jonld _ be made. But there are certain principles which we consider must be 
ofaservM._ Eelid must come first in restoring the emergency cuts in pay and 
secondly in taking OS’ the surcharge on the income-tax now to be imposed.'’ 

Therefore on this point also we are acting in accordance with our declared 
purpose. 

Having explained _ the considerations which guided us in making our proposals 
about the cut in pay, it will be fairly obvious to Honourable Members what our 
general policy in other matters must be. We have treated the restoration of the 
cut as onr first objective, and the tentative step of partial restoration which we 
have proTOsed represents the limit to which we think it safe in present circumstances 
^0 . Otherwise the whole carefully balanced framework of the financial plan 
which we introduced in September 1931 must in onr view remain undisturbed. The 
^Mhon is sound ; the plan has worked and proved equal to the emergency ; 
budgetary equilibrium has been retored. But the future is still dark with un- 
certainty. Some of us may feel hopes that an improvement is coming. But one 
rannot mate budget estimates or frame financial policy on hopes. We are materially 
better of than we were in September 1931 in the sense that we have got the measure 
of our dificnlties and proved that onr structure is strong enough to stand up 
agmnst the storm, at least as hitherto experienced, but there could be no more fatal 
folly than to weaken that structure before the storm is over, and thus jeopardise all 
the success which has been achieved. 

We therefore think that the structure must, at least until thin^ are clearer, 
remain unaltered, and I have accordingly no remissions of taxation to propose. ’ 

_We have considered very carefully whether in any cases of customs duties a 
point of so-called diminishing returns has been reached, bnt I am quite satisfied 
that there is no class of ordinary imports in regard to which a reduction of the 
duty would so stimnlate the demand as to produce an increase of revenue. I have 
little doubt that in the conrse of the budget debate questions of this kind will be 
raised, and I can defer a statement of the evidence in regard to any particular item 
until then. We have given special consideration to two very high import duties, 
those on silver and sugar. As to silver, it might perhaps be argued with greater 
force than in the case of any other article that a redaction in the duty might 
stimnlate consumption or at least that, as we are recovering so little duty now, wo 
could afford to risk the experiment. If revenue were the only consideration there is 
doubtless a good deal in the argument. But we had to take other considerations 
also into account. The internal price, which effects many classes in India, depends 
on the rate of the import duty, and any lowering of that would have a_ disturb- 
ing effect. On the whole we ihonght it to be in the public interest not to introdnee 
disturbing factors of that kind just now. .... . . f j - 

■Jq tfjta C 359 of sne^ar it is essential to renieniber tliat ttie present rate of antT is 
substantially higher than the maximum protective duty_ recommended by the Tariff 
Board. It is conceivable that a lowering of the duty might in this case stinmlate 
imports of foreign sngar. But just- at this moment many new factones are being 
started and for that Feason one must hesitate to make any sudden change. On the 
other hand it would be highly impudent for those who are investing money m the 
sugar business to forget Ahat present conditions are mora foToar,able than those on 
winch according to the irecommendations of the Tanff Board, they have any right 
relv For this reason a due proportion of the profits that are 
SToa Sie DresS'b5°B ought to be accumulated as. reserves, for no right can 

17 ' 
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Ab regards Taxes on Income, ire deplore as mneh as anybody^ the necessify foT 
a continuance of the present rates, but all that Tre can promise, and this vre do 
most EiDcereJ^, is that they ■trill not be continued lon^^er than is necessary and that 
all our eSbrts ivill be directed to keeping down expenditure, and to preparing in 
other ways for a lightening of this particular burden. 

Loaxs 

In my last budget speech I anticipated that it would be possible to reduce the 
amount of treasnry bills held by the public by about crores from the current 
resources, and that we should not 'hare to raise any loans during the year except 
to meet our maturing liabilities. I indicated, howerer, that if conditions were 
faronrable we should take the opportunity by loan issue to strengthen our position 
and in particular to fund as much as possible of our floating debt. The continuous 
rapid improvement in our credit enabled ns to float no less than one- sterling and 
four rupee loans at rates which improved from over 5| per cent, to something below 
4X per cent. The results of the latest conversion loan operation are not yet fully 
known, and when the estimates had to be completed early in February we could 
only work on guesses as to how much would be converted. For the purpose of the 

E rinled estimates we have assumed that Es. 22 crores would be converted, and I 
ave had to work out all my figures on this cautious assumption, though _ this 
amount had actually already been reached by February 2lEt. If I assume a higher 
figure, say, 30 crores, the position is that against an originally estimated discharge 
of permanent debt of 2SJi crores during the year we shall be able to discharge 
nearly 78 crores, and in addition to reduce the treasnry bill outstanding with the 
public by 19,53 lakhs ns compared with our original estimate of 7,51. IVhen the dis- 
charge of ‘ad hoc’ treasnry bills, to which I have alre.ady referred, and the repay- 
ment of "Ways and Means advances are included, this means that during the current 
year we shall have been able to fund immediate liabilities to the huge amount of 
121 crores, as compared with a budget estimate of The bulk of this has been 
converted into regular loans for which the obligatory maturities range from 8 year* 
in the case of the first loan issued last year, to 37 years iu the case of our latest 
conversion scheme. 

Capital Eepekditdee 

I shall have something to s.iy in my concluding remarks as regards our general 
policy of Capital Expenditure and the possibility of expansion in the future. But 
whatever change in the direction of a more expansive programme we may hereafter 
feel justified in considering, it is not likely to have appreciable efiects as regards 
expenditure in the comtng ye.ar. For the purpose of the estimates we are inclnding 
provision for Capital Expenditure of 330 lakhs on the Eailways and 424 lakhs for 
loans to the Provincial Governments. 

Bokeowieg Peogeamjie 1932-33 

With this reduced capital programme I estimate that it will be possible to efieat 
a further reduction of 8 crores in our outstanding treasury bills and still have ap- 
proximately 17 crores available to meet our maturing lo.an li.abilities apart from 
what we may obtain from fresh borrowing. This is c!c.arly a very strong position. 
In making this estimate I have allowed for the possibility of drawing to the extent 
of about 11 crores on onr sterling balance with the Secretary of State. Owing to 
the very large figure at which this balance now stands, such a reduction would be 
9J*’**^ IfRi'ininte. Apart from this I have allowed only for receipts to the amount 
of WO lakhs from savings batik and cash certificate receipts. This is of course very 
EnbRianiially less than the estimated figure of 14.35 lakhs in the current year. I 
have al.owcd for this decrease because of the reduction in the rate of interest to 4j4 
but this form_ of investment has now so thoroughly popularised iiself 
throughout India that it is not at all improbable that our budget estimate will be 
mnierially exceeded. 

Exch^igo was very Eic.ady throughout the year, and large purchases of slerliug 
were made from the middle of August. The estimated piircha=e for the year are 
approximately thir^-nine million pounds. In addition, £715,090 was taCen over 
the Calcutta Port Trust, being the balance of a sterling loi.n floated by them. Onr 
tor the year were £24 millions so that the b.alance of approximately 
— 10 ^ millions was available for strengthening onr currency reserves, which ;I indi- 
cated in my last budget speech as the most appropriate use to which they could b* 
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pnt I estinafe that onr dosins balsaee in London this year Trill be £13,400.000, 
J^J^Psred TTith £I5.CCO,OCO last year. This is still a large figure, bnt vre consi- 
to adhere to it, as an alfematire sonrce from rrhich tre can meet 
sterling Joan ^matnriries shonld this prove preferable to sterling borrovring. On 
t^s asscmp'ion that vre fieat a sterling loan of six millions, this ^means that the 
vrhioh are trili have to purchase in 1933-34 Trill he £ 21 million, and if 
icr£.,er remittances are obtained, it TvitI probably prove best to devote them, as in 
^^ 7 «sr. to the fcrther strecsthening of onr sterling reserves. 

felly r^hse that the bndgetary plan Trhich I have jnst annonneed is rot of E 
natnre to stir^enthnsmsm. It involves a continnsnee of the grim eSbrt TvWch has 
been s-c=ta:ned during the pa-t eighteen months. Bat if Hononrable Members look 
rcncd the vrorld. they vrill, dnring the next feir Tveehs. see the Finance Ministers in 
cOuctry Trhich believes in sound finance introdneing budgets very much of 
this kind. If they dislike the continnance of this efiort. I am snre they Trill appre- 
ciate that I dislike it equally, and that it most be a yery great disappointment for 
me. on this occasion of the last fandget of my five year tem7 not to be able to take 
Wr the first time the pleasant path of relaxing burdens of taxation. Bnt I h.ove felt 
^ necessary_to take the harder path : and I hare at least this consolation. When I 
i-j.=t took cSce, though the rest of the Trorld tras still booming, it became apparent 
— e Tery early that India rras faced rrith special diScnlties, and rras destined for 
a pened both of constitctronal nneertainty and of borrotring to meet past commit- 
ments, rrhjeh vonld inevitably recoee her credit. But to-day tre have recovered 
from all that and I think vre" may feel that India, amidst a world which is fioneder- 
in the gravest tronble acd distress, has reached a position in regard to her 
public finance which ch-alfenges comparison with that of any other country. That 
we hare^ heen aided both by special fortune and by the strong reserve resources of 
the Icd'an people In attaining tjiis position, I should be the first to admit. Bat 
that, while _it_ does cot dimmish the vaine of the position, only strengthens the 
obligation which r=sts upon ns to make the ctmost eSbrts to maintain it. I would 
appeal to the House to support ns both in these efibrts and in the fnlfilment of 
what is noTv onr guiding purpose — the purpose of leaving to the new Government 
of India a house Tvell stored and buttressed against ail the storms which it may 
encounter. 

P.suwTgy or GiTTDEi Asx> PoimcAL Peisosees 
Iii. frIARCH After questions and replies to-day regarding ban on Congress 
Sessions, the Assembiy resumed discussion on the non-official '"resolution of ATr. 
Mesvreed Akrred regarding the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti Kifcyatnllah and 
Other political pris-oners. 

Hr. Bar.ca Iyer supporting felt that to-day repression was over-shadowing the 
reforms. Let Government reverse the position by making reforms over-=bEdoTV 
repressioT!. He regretted the adamant position taken up by the Home Member 
during the question hour of rot yielding an inch to constitutionalists, who in spite 
of picketed polling booths and country-'s disfavour sought elections. The speaks 
asserted that if Government persisted in its present policy and did not release the poli- 
tical prisoners it would amount to their throwing the constitutionalists to the wolves, 
fer the Congress movement was dead to-day. One section of the Congressites, with 
Mr. Gandhi at the head, was busy with anti-untouchability movement and the other 
section was auxions to consider the "White Paper. Mr. Eanga Iyer asserted that 
anti-unfocchabilitv movement wontd be dead in the next six months, unless Mr. 
Gsnchi was released, for otherwise the orthodox section wonld be too strong for Mr. 
Gacdhi to fight behind the jail bars. Mr. Ennga Iyer smd that Mr. Gandhi was 
bound to be'released in spite of the Home Members assertion that there wonld be 
no release till civil disobedience movement was repudiated. If. however, the Cou- 
gre=$it€= were released now thev. he was sure, would soon realise the atmosphere. 
Government shonld also realise' that the White Paper wonld not be considered 
dispassionatelv nnless Mr. Gandhi and other politicals were released. 

Tfr, ?,*.""■!/. 7<bs^s" held that most of the political prisoners were convicted for nominal 
cfence's against Ordinances, and Government would be doing the greatest injury 
to "them'eive^ if thev insisted on an assurance from the prisoners first. Government 
would not -min cuvthing bv humilisting the Congress in that way. Congressmen 
civet not agree to' abandon their policy openly, bnt they were certainly prepared 
to wait till the Congress movement was completelv d«d. _ _ 

peeping Congressmen in Jail, even those who did not Join the movement 
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Tr'ere allowing signs of active sympathy. He thought that if Government abandoned 
“the vindictive policy” and was more generous in dealing with the Ctongress, they 
would get sympathy and support of the public, which would immensely help cons- 
titutional reform. 

ilfr. A. Boon at this stage moved postponement of further consideration till Slst 
March. He said that they were still ignorant of what exactly was contained in the 
White Paper. The release of political prisoners was vitally concerned with consti- 
tutional proposals. As Sir Muhammad Yakub stated, it was not possible to say 
“yes or not’ to the resolution at the present moment. Therefore, in order to enable 
them to give their verdict further discussion should be postpone till the publica- 
tion of the White Paper. 

Sir Brojendra Lai Miller, leader of the iHouse, stated that so far as Government 
policy was concerned that policy had been taken after full consideration. Govern- 
ment were prepared to give reason in support of that policy. However, if the mem- 
bers wished adjournment of discussion till the 31st March, Government had no 
objection. The Assembly accepted the postponement. 

Indian Tedst Act Amend. Ban 

Mr. K. P. Thampan moved that section 20 of the Indian Trust Act be so 
amended as to declare debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank of Madras 
as Trustee securities. 

Sir Oeorge Schusler assured that Government’s present programme was not 
guided by any selfishness or callous indifference. He failed to understand the real 
object of those who stood for the resolution. He conld not agree in general with 
the statement of Mr- James that acceptance of the Tesolotion would help the pro- 
blem of indebtedness. As for insurance companies he thought that they would bo 
much handicapped if forced to invest only in trustee securities. Government after 
very careful consideration came to the conclusion that in wider interest of the 
country the question of revising trustee securities should be withheld until consti- 
tutional changes. He advised the mover not to press the resolution in which case 
Government would oppose. He was prepared to discuss the whole matter with one 
or two expert members. 

Mr. Thampan doubted the advisability of keeping the matter pending till constitu- 
tional reforms. However, in view of the Finance Member’s assurance of further dis- 
cussion, he withdrew the resolution. 

riMFOKXjDm'Y ON EAW FILMB 

Mr. Lalchaud Navalrai next moved a resolution asking removal of import duty 
on raw films, as recommended by the Indian Cinematograph Committee in order to 
give encouragement to the Indian film industry, which is still in its infancy. Tracing 
the_ development of the film industry in India he pointed out its usefulness and edu- 
cative value._ It was the duty of Government not only to encourage but also to 
give substantial material support to the industry. 

Sir Frank Noyce on behalf of the Government said that cinema industry would 
come to Bl.ay in India and had CTCat educative pqtentialities, and Government were 
anxious that the industry shonld play a worthy part in India. Government, how- 
ever, felt that under the present financial conditiona they were unable to abolish the 
duty, I’hey would do so ns soon as financial considerations permitted. With regard 
to the suggestion to shorten the period of refunding duty on re-exported films, Sir 
Frank Noyce said that at present Government did not consider that the effect would 
justify to abolish duty. They, however, were willing to examine the question which 
necessitate amending the Sea Customs Act, In view of the financial implication ha 
conld not accept the resolution as it stood but he would • go into the question 
carefully with the Finance Member and tbe Central Board of Ecvenuo ana do all 
that is possible to see the industry flourished. 

The resolution was withdrawn, and the Assembly adjourned. 

General Diicuttion of tbe Budget 

2nd. MARCH: — General debate on the Budget was taken up to-day and Sir Leslie 
Hudson, leader of the European group, opened the debate with a speech which was 
diccred at frequent intervals by all sections of the Bouse. He congratulated the 
Finance Member on the very lucid speech. His hope, however, of its being sympa- 
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tistic to tae poor taspsTcr -sras dispelled -vrlien he saw the poor shorn Iambs, both 
blach sheep and white (Voices: Also brown), beinsr shorn rery close to the skin and 
still cocdemned to shiver in a biting blast. The speaker proposed to make some 
constmcSive criticism. He did not ""endorse the picture drawn by -the Finance 
Member abont the estraordinary power of resistance of the people, and said: ‘Evi- 
dence goes to show that the agricnlturist continues to battle grimly for his 
erdstenci. He {s_ being forced in some districts (A voice: Ail over) to sell his 
cattle and pawn his ornaments merely to keep his head above water. (Applanse.) 
There seems no conbt to me that a very large percentage of the export of gold 
represents forced selling of the capital resources to provide for ordinary every-dsy 
necessities of life." Sir Leslie Hudson hoped the Fin-snce Member had" not painted 
in too rosy a colour the picture of India's trade figures. Under the present condi- 
tion go’d had become a commodity. Why. then, was Sir George Schuster disinclined 
to impose a small export t.as on gold which would ha’.e provided the country with 
money to restore the whole service ent and provide relief to the taxpayer ? (Ap- 
plause.) While welcoming the removal of discrimination in the matter of incidence 
of taxation in favour of the services, the speaker said he would have welcomed a 
word of sympathy for the numerous subjects, both European and Indian, who had 
been victims of the emergency and who had undergone cut in salaries even up- 
to 50 per cent and abov& (Applanse.) Very many employees had to forego their 
yearly or bi-annual increments and it should be a’further’ step in the direction of 
retrenchment by Government that the scale of increments should be deferred. 
(Applause.) Sir Leslie endorsed Sir George Schnsteris observation about the sn^r 
iednstry and suggested that an excise dnty thereon would he agreed to by impartial 
people. Continnirg. Sir Leslie Hudson pa'id a glowing tribute "to the dep.ariments 
for the manner they tackled the distasteful process of retrenchment (applause), but 
pressed the necessity for constant vigilance and a.'ked : ‘Is there not a possibility 
of still further reduction of the military expenditure without loss of cSciency 
(applause), as, for instance, in mechanisation,* which 1 have heard stated, has yet to 
be proved an economy. When again a declaration regarding new scales of pay is 
long ove^d^e^ (Applanse). Sir Leslie Hudson objected to Sir George Schuster call- 
ing motor cars as Inxnries — and not the least in this salnbrfons spot, New Delhi. 
He, therefore, asked the Finance Member to listen to the voice that import duty on 
motor vehicles be reduced. He criticised the re-imposition of the duty on cheque 
as another tax on trade. As regards the Government policy not to borrow for capi- 
tal expenditure, he asked the Government to act not with a niggardly hand, but 
spend wisely and give an impetus to industries in this country. There were per- 
sistent mmonrs that the railways were in need of rolling stcc£, that if a rush of 
traffic were happily to occur there would not be enough wagons to lift the crops or 
that the engines were rusty or otherwise incapable to haul them. Lastly, he urged 
the Finance Member to co'nsider remission of the export duty on hides for the sake 
of the Indian hide trade. (Applause). Conclnding. Sir Leslie* Hudson said : I think 
1 am voicing the thoughts of every member of this House and a very much greater 
number outside when I express the sincere hope that Sir George Schuster will be in 
the same set this time next year (applause), giving this country the benefit of his 
wide knowledge of finance — I will go further and say that genius for finance which 
hss assisted the Government of India once more to*face the world with a budget 
eqnilibrinm and to stand, as he has himself so well said, buttressed against all storms 
which it ms.y encounter.’ (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Dr. Zievddin Ahmed congratulated Sir Leslie Hudson on the splendid speech. 
He complained that the country as a whole had sufi'ered while public finance was 
held by the Finance Member to he good and the position of the investing public 
safe, if there had been an increase in imports, it had to be met by tbe export of 
gold. At the same time nothing was done to help Indian indnstries as was done in 
Sonth Africa. The export of gold should have been ntilised to reduce India’s ster- 
ling obligations. If this had been done the amount of interest charges would have 
been reduced. Referring to the situation resulting from the import dnty on wheat 
Dr. Z anddin suggested the establishment of some machinery ns the result* of the pro- 
posed economic survey whereby the middlemen’s profit could be reduced and the 
proceeds go to the landlord and the tenant. Proceeding, Dr. Ziauddin alluded to the 
position of railway finance and wanted complete separ.ation of railway finance so 
that tbe railways *iii5ght be in a position to borrow on their own credit at rates which, 
he believed, would, be even lower than at which the Government of India could raise. 

2lr. Bameshiccr Pershad Bagla did not think it an exaggeration to say that the 
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main interest of the Finance Member had been Government servants at^ not the 
people or the public of India. It a well-known truth that either the Government 
or indiridnals ^ronld pay the servants to their Eatisfaction when the public 
did not allow. Just as the cut in salaries was an emergency measure, so was me 
incoroe-tas and the surcharges. Mr. Bagla stated^ without fear of contradiction that 
the people were being crushed under the heavy income-tax and super-tax and the 
first relief the Government should have given to the users of postal stamps, -the 
speaker urged for adequate protection to the cotton piece-goods in^stry, jnclnding 
hosiery, which, be said, was in imminent danger of total collapse. He cnticised tne 
military expenditure and said the forthcoming federal constitution would be unwork- 
able without its reduction and urged prohibition of the export of gold. . 

Deiran Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda complained that the province of A)mer-Mer- 
w.ara was not tre.ated with justice and fairness. He pleaded for a Legislative Qinncil 
for Ajmer as in Coorg. If that was not possible it would be better if Ajmw-Me^ara 
be amalgamated with the United Provinces. He requested the Finance Member to 
be more generous to the poor people and reduce the cost of post cards and thought 
that the duly on cheques was ill-advised at the present time. ... . j 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhry strongly criticised the postal administration and . 
quoted many facts and figures to prove abuses in various places, 

Mr. Baohuhir Sitjgh pleaded for reducing the postal rate to the pre-war level and 
nskfd the Government to utilise petrol duty for improvement of roads. Mhile 
thanking the Finance Member for enhancing fhe^ credit of India, he asked for re- 
duciioii of the surcharge on incomes below Rs. 5,000. , , u 

Afr. Ainar Nath Dull thought the mililary expenditure could still further be 
reduced. He felt sorry that while preparing the budget, the Finance Member did 
not take into account *the extreme economic snfiering of the rural parts of the 
country. However, the speaker thanked Sit George Schuster for his ability and skill 
in rais'ing India’s credit. , 

Baja Bahadur Rrishnamachari criticised the Government for not having given 
proper remission in land revenue, especially when there was slump in agricultural 
products. He hoped some steps would be immediately taken in order to relieve the 
ryots of their indebtedness. He suggested extension of the telephoue service to the 
rural parts. ' . , j it 

Sir Muhammad Yohub held the poor peasants and landlords had exhausted all 
their gold in order to pay revenue. Disagreeing with the Finance Member that the 
proceeds of gold had been converted into investments, he asserted _ the only people 
who benefitted were the money-lenders and the brokers. He specially pleaded for 
further protection to sugar so* that the canc-growera might be benefitted. Strongly 
prolcsling against reduction of the grant to the Aligarh University, he appealed for 
an nddilioria! grant of one and a half lakhs for a term of five years to improve 
scientific instruction in the Muslim University. 

Mr. Be Souxa wanted the Indian Christian community to be adequately repreaen- 
trd at the forthcoming Joint Parliamentary Committee. He suggested a separate 
Minister for dealing with agricultural indebtedness. Even as a retired Government 
servant he thought the restoration of 50 per cent cut, while trade and finance were 
languishing, was ill-timed. 

Mr. Brij Kishorc considered that the system of taxation in India was nothiim 
but pumping wafer out of a limited reservoir without fresh supply. He complainM 
that provision of belter marketing facilities and better transportation for agricul- 
tural products was completely neglected by Government. 'While on the thrrahOid 
of the new constitution be implored the G'ovcrnmcnt to have a changed outlook and 
secure the co-optration of all people. _ , 

A/r. Jadhav warned the Government against the worst time ahead, bec.ause of 
the depleted and depreciated condition of the ryots caused by the phenomenal expori 
of gold. All the gold which had left the shores of India bad added little strength 
.to improvement of industry. Of course it helped the Government’s financial P^-t* 
tion. hut the condition of the peasant who formed the bulk of the population had 
gone fiem bad to worse. Ihe apparent prosperity of the Government was 
illusirn. Government service bad been made unnecessarily attractive with the 
result that ycni’gmtn entirely neglected the trade and inoustry of the country. 
He irainlaincU that th'o cost of that portion of the arniy which wc* 
maintained for imperial purposes should be home by the empire and should 
be completely free from the war debts. Though the political sitoaiion showed 
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apparent rigns of iaprovement the economic condition rroald not 103117 improTs 
unless Governnent changed the angle of risioa and acted with some consideration 
and moderation. 

Mr. Lalckar.d Xavclrat strongly criticised the Goveroment'E attitude towards the 
Sind problem and hoped proper representation wonid be secure-l to the minorities 
in Sind in the Joint Parliamentary Committee. He suagested the remoTal of the 
surcharge and raising of the income-tax level to Es. 2000!^ 

Mr. Axhar AH disagreed with the Finance Member’s opinion that public credit 
hed in any way enhanced. He maintained that the credit of the poor masses had 
definitely gone down and particularly protested against the proposal to impose the 
stamp duty on cheques. 

Mr. Jcg felt it unnecessary to waste the time of the House when the Finance 
Member had nothing new to say in the budget speech of 40 pages. Sir George 
Schuster might have told the House instead : ‘Gentlemen, you are “where you were 
last year.’ Jlr. Jog said he fcnew how the agiiculturists' and small traSers were 
strfiering and the country's future was not bright but gloomy. 

Mr. S. C. Milra wanted to know if the people of India were living only for the 
fake of the Government as was shown by the budget. He complained' that the 
Eon-oScial members were working under considerable handicap in discussing the 
Budget. They had a mass of papers given on Feb. 23. March 1 was non-oScial 
day and to-day they were ask^ to ofier criticism on the Budget. It was ready 
unfair. 

Sir Cmrasji Jehangir joined issue with 2-Ir. Mitra and suggested that the House 
be now adjourned till the next day, when Mr. Mitra be allowed to continue hia 
speech. This would enable the non-oScials to go through the budget papers. The 
House was accordingly adjourned, 

3rd. JiIARCH '.—Mr. S. C. Miirc resuming the general budget discussion 
to-day thought that the Government o'nght to have watted ' till better 
times before they restored 50 per cent, pay cuts.' As for the Postal Department 
there was at present a feeling that the telegraph side was working at a loss. In 
order to facilitate proper assessment a separate stamp should be introduced on the 
telegraph side. Speamng for Bengal be pleaded that there should be no additional 
lalt duty and the revennes derived from jute and income-tax shonld be properly 
shared with Bengal in order to balance .the provincial budget. He replied to the 
Finance Member to take early steps to acquire for the Government excise duty on 
kerosene. As regards the Army there was still sufficient room for additional re- 
trenchment. He” agreed with Sir Md. Yakub that there should be no cut in grants 
to educational institutions. 

- Sir Abdur F.ahiv. opinedTthat the Budget presented by Sir Schuster was essen- 
tially an emergency budget with all its panicky features. Crushing taxation _ had 
paralysed every inSustry in the country and was telling on the lives of ordinary 
citizens. ‘'iVhile the people were actually groaning under the burden of taxation 
the Government ought to give simnltaneous relief both to Government employees 
and the general public. Sir Abdnr Eahim said that the test of national prosperity 
was not investment fay some people in Government securities but how the coantry^a 
resources were being developed. The Government must get out of the present rut. 
There was one way which, he was glad, had appealed to' the European ^onp, too, 
namely, to reduce military expenditure. It should have been reduced by six crores 
this year. Sir George Schuster bad made an excellent speech at Ottawa showing 
how *ihe army swallowed the Indian revenue. (Applause). ‘T want to remind him 
of that speech and shall ask him to concentrate ins efibrts in reducing to a farther 
and substantial extent the army expenditure. Some way must be found to get out 
of this groove.” The speaker referred to Sir George Schuster's remarks that Indian 
masses had kept up the standard of consumption of such commodities as cotton 
piecfgcods, kerosene and salt and declared that considering the huge increase in 
population this was no test of the people’s solvency. “Do you not see every village 
m Europe electrified and our people are still dependent on kerosene lamps ? Where 
is the progress ? As regards gold, the Finance Member had said that gold cannot 
be eaten. “Why is England parchasieg gold, why .are European countries collecting 
it, because for I'ong long years gold will remain the standard of currency. I cannot 
epes with Sir Leslie Hudson's suggestion of export duty on gold without knowing 
what effiect it would have. It might result in making poor people get less for their 
distress gold.” Sir Abdur Eahim asked why was it that sterling loans raised at five 
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and six per cent in'England Here not being paid off by floating a conversion 
scheme there.” The reason for higher investment in post oiBce and Savings Banks 
was not prosperity, but for lack of commercial and industrial activity the man with 
a small capital had no other scope for investment. As regards expenditure he did 
not agree with Sir Leslie Hudson that it should be invested in railways and asked 
“are railways productive ? The speaker continuing said that every national 
Government’s budget statement made a chief feature of the employment situation in 
their country. More than fifty million people were unemployed and I wish he had 
made some* suggestions and used his great talents to tell ns how to develop our 
country to find employment for Indians. I have not the least doubt that Sir George 
Schuster has done his best, but he is not free to make his own budget. It is budget 
subsi iary as to White Hall. We should like to sea a man of his knowledge and 
experience run the finances of India under a responsible Government (applause). 
Then Sir George Schuster would give us a very different Budget” (cheers). 

ifr. Tamin Khan, drew the attention of_ the Finance Member that the handloom 
industry was practically at a stand still while the country imported a large quantity 
of cotton goods for which they paid high import duty. The immediate need of the 
country was to find employment for village weavers. He did not deny that there 
were certain ugly features in the budget and India was not advancing on right 
lines. As for jute which was the whole monopoly of India he wondered why prices 
had gone down and hoped that the Government "would sea their way to improve the 
lot of jute-growers. Concluding he protested against the cut "in grants to the 
Universities. 

Sir Henry Sidney pleaded for the creation of a Ministry of Health and said that 
there were nearly sis million deaths every year. The mortality amongst children 
and infants was greatly in excess of the normal figure. 

Afr. JB. Has was pained that no words of solace could be found for the tax- 
payer in the Finance Member's speech. 

'Mr. E. P. Mody felt that the budget was very uninspiring with one side of the 
picture of the high credit and healthy financial position in India. The speaker 
asserted the flow of gold commenced even before England went off the gold standard. 
Another unhealthy sign of Indian finances was that Government relied too much on 
customs revenue, returns from which, on several commodities, should dwindle down to 
nothing, if not had dwindled already. In this category he included textiles and 
sugar. The only way, Mr. Mody said, of keeping financial position in India sound 
was to keep the salary bill as low as possible and have further prunings in the army 
expenditure. 

ATr. Sulivan regretted that members had indulged in adverse criticisms without 
contributing to any useful suggestions for raising revenues. He admitted from 
personal experience the condition of ryots. 

Mr. Makhdoom Bajan Bahsh Shah speaking in Urdu won a number of cheers for 
his remarks and said this Assembly had also degenerated into a toy house like 
Provincial Councils. He felt conditions of peasantry should be the chief concern of 
all for until they improve, trade would go to pieces. 

Sir Coieasji Jehangir said it was a status quo budget and meant an extension of 
emergency budget. Some had called it an uninspiring budget. “Would you have 
liked inspiring budget with an extra taxation” ? (cheers). Ihe speaker finally re- 
ferred to the f.act that the Government of India was merely the agent of the Secre- 
tary of State and the restoration of the salary ent was pro'onbly one of the things 
forced on the Finance Member but hoped next year there would be real and subs- 
tantial relief. 

Mr. Gopika Baman Bay ventilated grievances of Assam and said while profit 
from tea industry had disappeared, paddy and other crops in Assam were equally bad, 
with the result that the value of land had fallen from one hundred per acre to ten 
rupees per acre. 

Sir Bari Singh Gour urged the Government to insist on His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to give decision regarding capitation charges and contribution of the Inperial 
Government toward the Indian atmy. Dr. Gour wanted Indianisation which alone 
conld_ reduce the army budget and also lower the scale of salaries for new 
recruits to the snperior" services. In conclnsion, he pleaded for consultation of the 
House before committing India to any economic policy at the Imperial Economic 
Conference. Eeferring to provision m*ade in the current year and in next year for 
mating war debts, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaltar asked where' was the need for making 
this provision when there was no knowing whether England would demand it ihii 
year or next year and there was every prospect of Australia, South Africa and 
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Canada either not paying or expressing inability to pay debts. On -whose authority 
did the Finance Member mate this provision. Was it at the instance of the Secre- 
tary of State ? Disclaiming any intention to repudiate debt in question, Mr. Muda- 
liar emphatically objected to this provision this year and demanded light on the 
matter. 

Sir George Schiister, replying to the debate, said that the forty members -who spoke 
had read only one speech and criticised it while he — one man — ^had to hear forty 
speeches to reply to the debate. It was very interesting and the notable feature 
was that Mr. Shaninukham Chetty (in the chair) had been precluded from making 
a speech. 

‘‘One may thank the House for extreme courtesy,” and he said that as he 
looked back over five years, he could say that this Legislative Assembly had always 
stood for sound finance, therefore if their position was sound, the Assembly deserve 
a greater part of the credit (applause). They had voted all taxation and even 
where Government had to difier the Assembly’s view was not for unsound finance 
but because they wished the Government to pursue retrenchment measure rather 
than taxation. Those who thought that he was optimistic and did not. put in bis 
speech bad features should remember that while he would have pleased a section 
of the House he might have by drawing a dark picture damaged the credit of India 
abroad. (Hear, hear). He had deliberately said that the position of public finance 
was satisfactory, and added, “whatever future may have in store for us, even if the 
position becomes worse than we have gone through, I am absolutely confident, that 
India will pull through. All those troubles are "far better than any other country I 
know of (applause)”. Sir George Schuster replying to some of the points made said, 
Mr. Mudaliar must have very poor idea of the speaker’s intelligence or sense _ of 
responsibility if he had thought that the question of India’s sterling loan conversion 
was not in his mind. He could not tell where the position stood but assured it was 
in the forefront of their mind (Applause). As regards repayment of war debt it would 
have beeu unsound finance-without this provision. England out of generosity allow- 
ed them to have Hoover Moratorium. 

Sir Coicayi Zehangir ; Then why not take provision for India’s reparation 
claims also. 

Sir George Schuster : Unfortunately one must sufier for being virtuous ( oh, ph, 
cheers ). We are good debtors while those who ovre us may not. be in a position 
to pay. The speaker, in any case, assured the House that though provision was 
made in the budget , they would do their utmost to see that it did not materia- 
lise'Upplatise). As for tax on tobacco consumption, _ provincial Governments in 
consultation with the Government of India are pursuing the matter with utmost 
speed. He also assured Mr. Mndaliar that while surcharges on salaries paid by 
oScers in the provinces would be paid to the Central Government and not other 
provinces .who would benefit. To Sir Leslie Hudson’s opposition to duty on 
cheques Sir t George Schuster said that he inadvertently misled the House about 
the opinion of the Central Banking Committee who on the contrary had stated 
that abolition of duty (had led to encouragement of cheque habit. Sir George 
Schuster’s own opinion, however, ' was that it had not had an appreciable eSect. 
As regards capital ppenditore. Sir L. Hudson had understood the .speaker quite 
contrary to what his speech meant. He did not agree with Sir Abdnr Rahim that 
railway expenditure was not productive. Oh the other hand, if only India could 

f et a productive investment as railways there was nothing to fear. He assured^ Sir 
ludson that his fear about shortage of railway stock was not correct. But if- it 
was, if would be put right. The speaker replying to Dr. Ziauddin’s point, said that 
the sure way to recovery was for the people at present to invest in Government 
securities which would go up and make people go for industrial debentures and 
thereafter for industnal sharesl Finally, Sir George Schuster asked the House to 
endorse the policy of standing fay the emergency structure built in 1931 till the crisis 
was passed and hold themselves in patience till then. 

The Honse then adjourned till the 6th. hlarch. : > 

A£.=i3IBLy’s Life to be Estexded ■ ' ' . 

6ih. MARCH : — Soon after the question hour to-day Mr. Chetlg read to the House 
the following message from the Viceroy which was heard by all standing-:— • ■ - 

“GESTLEirES OF THE AssEHBLY t— Tour Chamber is now in the third year -of 
its formal term of three years and the question of the date of general election has 
been engaging my attention, * As this matter is of great interest to you and the 
18 
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public generally I tate an early opportunity of informing you of my decision. Under 
the operations of section 63 (d) of the Government of India Act the term of this 
Assembly will expire in next January and in the ordinary course I ttould have 
dissolved the Assembly in autumn this year so that a general election could be neW 
towards the end of this year and the meeting of the next Astembly convened in the 
beginning of the next year. . j -.i, 

“However, as you are aware His Majesty’s Government are pressing forward wm 
thdr plans for a federal constitution in India and the new Assembly which would 
meet for the first time in next Janua^ might have a short life. I feel that the 
expenditure of energy and money which a general election entails both on me Go- 
vernment and candidates would hardly be justified in these circumstances and parti- 
cularly BO at a time when public interest will be fixed on the new _ constitution 
and the Government and public men will be busy preparing for its inauguration. 
I have, therefore, decided not to dissolve the Assembly or hold a general election 
this year. I propose when the time comes to exercise ray powers under section 63 
(d) of ihe Government of India Act and extenf the life of this_ Assembly for such 
period as may be expedient in the light of conditions then prevailing”. 

Voting on Budget Demandc 

The discussion of the demands was then taken up. The Deputy President announ- 
ced the arrangement arrived at with the party leaders regarding the discussions on 
token cuts and the House approving, he called on Sir Leslie Hudson to mov# his 
cut of Es. 1000 under Customs. 

Ddmpinq of Goods in India 

Sir Leslie Hudson by means of a cut of Es. 100 under Customs raised the 
question of dumping of goods into India by countries with depreciated currencies. 
Sir Leslie said that many factories had been forced to curtail production on account 
of the Japanese competition and some of them had been reduced to such perilous 
conditions that they were on the point of extinction. The interests afleoted by the 
competition comprised, amongst others, paints, varnishes, paper, cement, pottery, 
porcelain, earthenware, electrical insulators, lend pencils, brushes, many varieties of 
cotton piecegoods, artificial silk goods and many other articles produced by small 
and large factories. Sir Leslie Hudson said that the legislation of the type he pressed 
for_ existed in many countries of the world such as Canada, South Africa, Australia, 
while France and other continental countries had imposed surtaxes on imports from 
countries with depreciated currencies. All over the world steps had been taken by 
the Governments to counteract the flooding of their markets by countries whoso 
depreciated exchanges enabled them to undercut home industries and about ten 
years ago the Fiscal Commission in India recommended such legislation ns was now 
asked for. He_ urged that if the indigenous industry was able to make out a prima 
facie case that it was being driven out of business by goods from foreign markets owing 
to the depreciated currencies of those countries the Government of India should be 
in a position to take immediate action to prevent the ruin of that industry. Ho 
was aware of the argument that the buying of imported articles cheaply was bene- 
ficial to_ the consumer but urged that the interests of the country ns a whole must 
be considered. He would not have pressed for the cut motion if the present posi- 
tion in India was duo to fair competition or fault of management. But the present 
position had arisen mainly on account of the fall in the yen. Sir Leslie Hudson 
asserted that unemployment should increase on account of closing the factories and 
from cessation of demand for raw materials. Ho urged that as the internal pros- 
perity of India should bo considered first before more tangible and immediate re- 
venue to be derived from import custom duties, fcjir Leslie Hudson also pointed out 
that there was no sign of rising internal prices in .Tapan having any efleet on the 
flood of articles coming into India from that country. 

Sir Joseph Shore, replying to the debate, said that it was evident there was 
general consensus of opinion that immediate action was called for and action should 
be taken to prevent dumping which was the result of dopreciateJ currency, but that 
the predominant consideration should be the interests of the consumer and of indi- 
genmis industries. He admitted that the effects of the present invasion which resul- 
ted from dumping duo to depreciated foreign currency had in some cases been such 
compote with certain indigenous commodities. The Tariff Board had 
stated that^e danger was rather from depreciating currency than from depreciated 
enrrency. The Commerce Member said that he had information that forward con- 
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trsctc for ilarch and April had been placed at appreciafalj higher prices than those 
prerailed in Jannarr. The increase in the cost of liring in Japan had not been re- 
fiected in any general or appreciable increase in import prices. The failure of these 
priMs to respond to that factor had created a position -n-hich now called for esami- 
nation. At the same time they shonld see that nothing was done to affect any 
trade agreement. The whole question was engaging the Government of India’s active 
and serious consideration and Sir Joseph Shore hoped that the Government’s con- 
clusion would be reached and published at an early date. 

Sir Leslie Hudson withdrew the cut motion in view of the Commerce Member’s 
assurance. The demand under Customs was carried. 

IKCOJIE-TAX 

J/r. Ramkrishna Reddy moved a cut under demand ‘Income Tax’ to raise a de- 
b te for removing the surcharge and for restoration of the old taxable minimum. 
He Said that the Assembly had agreed to the surcharge only to meet an emergency 
and that there was no ground for its continuance as the finance were now better, 
evidence of which was the partial restoration of the salary cut. The speaker 
said that the Government secured 330 lakhs by income-tax surcharge and 70 lakhs 
through lowering the incidence of taxation which could be made good by reducing 
the provision for redaction and avoidance of debt. Mr. Eeddy also pointed out 
that the standard of living of average people had gone up and they had to meet a 
heavier expenditure on account of the enhanced postal rates, railway fares and also 
urged reduction of the military expenditure for the purpose of taking ofi" the surcharge. 

Sir George Schuster agreed with Mr. Xeogy that this motion could 
have been more appropriate in voting on the Finance Bill. But replying 
to the debate he emphasised that in was far better to stick to sound 
finance than give way to sentimental appeals for reduction of taxation. Such a 
need for sound finance was greater now than ever it was, especially after the lesson 
of the United States. He claimed that England and India were deliberately preserv- 
ing the principles of soundest finance in the world to-day. Striking a personal 
note, he said that the longer he examined the factors of the present situation tbs 
stronger grew his conviction that the only thing which those who carried responsibi- 
lity in a country like India could do was to stick to those principles of sound 
finance which he himself had repeated ad naussm. He might bare bad a rash 
promise IS months ago that the surcharge would be sought to be removed. Now 
after the lapse of tho'ie months he would say ‘I am never going to prophesy again’ 
(Laughter). They had all been mistaken in their appreciation of tendencies. 

Mr. Ramal.-rishna Reddy spoke strongly for pressing the cut to a division if for 
no other reason than to do their duty to their grievances to be urged upon the 
Government, 

The House divided and the cut motion was lost, 33 voting for and 41 against it. 
The Nationalists and Independents as parties voted for the motion. No demand 
under income-tax was then carried. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Eszcctite Cotjxcti. 

7tb. MARCH : — In accordance with the understanding amongst the parties the 
Nationalists initiated discussion under the head ’Executive Council’ by a cut motion 
moved by Mr. Amamath Ihtli raising the question of retrenchment and Indianisa- 
tion of services and reduction of pay for future entrants. 3Ir. Dutt referred to 
acute unemployment and the absence of a real solution as yet. This problem was 
being felt more and acutely by the educated middle class people. Personally, he 
wanted that the salaries of those in the Government of India service drawing above 
Rs. 1,000 should be reduced. There was enough evidenc_e to assert that the Govern- 
ment of India were not earnest about retrenchment. Not only that, he also wanted 
that there shonld be no corruption and bribery. He opined that a higher salary 
meant in several cases a higher amount of bribe taken. Concluding, Hr. Dutt 
pleaded for fixing a scale of salaries for future entrants at the rate which existed 
before 185S. 

Sir Ecrry Haig, Home Member, replying, referring to the question of taxation, 
pointed out that the Government officers were also taxpayers. In fact they were 
taxpayers in whose case there was no possibility of evasion. (Here the Home Mem- 
was imperfectly heard). They were also a class of taxpayers who contributed consi- 
derably to the customs revenue. As for reduction in the number of posts, the 
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Home Member alluded to the irork of the Eefrenchment Committee and said the 
Government were endeavouring retrenchment wherever possible, but he did not 
think any appreciable reduction was possible when the administration was becoming 
more and more democratic. Not much economy was possible unless they were pre- 
pared to adopt an altogether different standard of work. Perhaps the House did 
realize how much burden of work was imposed on Government servants by the 
partially democratic form of government introduced in 3920 and which would be 
carried further through under the new constitution. Proceeding, the Home Jlember 
referred to Indianisation and said in the great majority of services this held the 
field completely. lu all provincial services and in the great majority of central ser- 
vices recruitment of Indians was also the invariable rule. As regards the all India 
services, there were only two classes, namely, the I.C.S. and I.P.S. wherein European 
recruitment continued and in two other services, namely the Imperial Forest Ser- 
vice and irrigation engineers where recruitment was suspended. As for the future 
entrants, the Home Member referred to the Sloan enquiry which was nearing com- 
pletion. With reference to the new scale of pay, they should fit it in the_ light of 
the conditions obtaining in India, not in other 'countries. At the same time some 
attempt at uniformity should be made lest there be any glaring discre- 
pancy unjustified by* local conditions, although the provinces would become auto- 
nomous units capable of determining their own rates. However, the Government of 
India were pursuing the right lines in seeing that the new ecale was decided with 
reference to the conditions in India. As regards European recruitment, it must be 
of a character and standard which India required. The question of rate in this 
case must be left to the Secretary of State. For the present those who were enga- 
ged were taken in on the distinct understanding that their scale of pay might be 
affected by any recommendation of the Sloan enquiry. Concluding, Sir Harry Haig 
paid a tribute to the admirable work of the services throughout the countiy and 
said the stab'iliiy of the future constitution would depend largely on honest and 
efficient administration. 

Mr. Amamaih Butt welcomed the recognition on the part of the Government 
that the future scale of pay should be according to Inthan conditions and withdrew 
the motion. 

AEiiv Estcutes 

Mr. Tamin Khan moved a cut under the Army Estimates to raise a debate on 
the ouestioD of Indianisation of the Army. He said that defence should be by the 
people of the country if self-govemment'was to be a reality. _He referred to his 
motion 10 years ago which elicited the announcement of the eight-unit scheme by 
Lord Eawlinson, the then Commander-in-Cbief. He then did not withdraw his 
motion and to-day he asserted he was right in doing so, for the eight-unit scheme 
was not liked by anyone and was not the tight policy. The speaker then had 
urged that the Indian battalions should be completely Indianised and urged for it 
to-day. He paid a tribute to the British officers for their sense of discipline and 
hoped the same would be imbibed by the Indians. Indians had the required mar- 
tial spirit. They only required opjwrtnnily. In conclusiou, Mr. Yamin Khan 
protested against the disbanding of five Indian units. 

Mr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, replying to the debate, claimed that the army 
administration was pntstandjngly sympathetic towards Indian aspirations. Eeferring 
to the demand for increase in the number of admissions to the military academy, 
he alluded to the Commander-in-Chiefs statement in the Council of State yesterday 
that the present number of 60 was sufficient to carry out the recruitment required 
and the time had not come to increase it until that policy had been given some 
chance of success.^ Later in the debate answering Mr. Yamin Khan, he assured 
the House that this number could be increased in the course of a few years. As 
for the charge against the eight-unit scheme, the Army Secretary defendc-d the 
scheme as being the best suited for the acceleration of Indianisation and said that 
until that scheme had been fully worked out they could not say about the next step 
in advance. In fact, complete Indianisation of the eight units was the quickest 
way of approa^ towards the solution. As the Commander-in-Chief had stated the 
pace of Indianisation depended upon the Indian officers in the army at the present 
moment and those cadets who were receiving training at the academy. The policy 
enunciated at the Eound Table Conference that India’s defence must to an increasing 
extent become the concern of the Indian people and- not of the British Government 
alone was receiving the genuine and full co-operation '-and support of the army 
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EnthoritiK. The Army Secrefary sssiired hon. members that there was no sign of 
cbstmction but on the other hand there CTery sign of co-operation. That in 
itself TTES an asset of priceless valne. If the Assembly found any sign of obstmc- 
tion on the part of Government then they conld condemn them. 

Mr. Ycmir, Rkcn said be tras not folly satisfied vrith Mr. Tottenham’s reply 
■nhich, he fhonght. Trould have the efiect of delaying the Indianisation of the army 
for a centory more. 

Tr.e Army Secretary asstired the Honse that the very best British officers Tvere 
in the selected eight nhits to give them every chance of snccess. 

Mr. YcvAn Khan vras prepared to svithdratv the motion bnt the non-officials re- 
fnsed to give him leave and on the motion being pnt it was carried by a majority 
of one vote, there being SS for and 37 against it. The Army department demand 
rednced by one mpee was then carried. The Assembly then adjonmed. 

Stt. MARCH : — Mr. Sitarcma Raju moved to-day a cnt of Es. ICX) in the Armv 
Department raising the cnestion of redaction of military expenditure. Th's demand, 
he said, was as old as the Congress itself. What they wanted was not the abandon- 
ment of the cherished schemes of improvement bnt elimination of unnecessary and 
wasteful expenditure. Ihe Finance Member might be satisfied with the position, but 
the Honse was not. They had armed police and reserve and there was no more 
bogey of Enssia. Emphasising his view that there was a possibility of making 
enormous reduction in e^enditare in the enrrent military budget he quoted figures 
to show that there were items where the pruning knife wonld Be applied. 

Mr. Tciienhan. replying to the various criticisms levelled against the Army 
Department, said that they had nothing to hide and their accounts were open to 
examination. This fact was sufficiently borne ont by those committees like the 
Military ^Accounts Committee and the Eetrenchment Committee, which had thorough- 
ly gone into the worb'ng of the department. Speak ng on the main question, he 
reminded the House that during the lest two or three years the army had been 
extensively used in places like Burma. Bengal and Frontier, and the extra expendi- 
ture involved was entirely met from the army budget without asking a penny more. 
But for these, they wonl3 have been able to show still greater redaction in expen- 
diture. The army* expenditure in 1922-23 was 63 crores, and now within ten years 
it had been reduced by seventeen crores, which was a great achievement. The policy 
of retrenchment had Been carried out carefully and scientifically in all sections of 
the army. Eegarding sir force, every possible 'efibrt was being made to determine 
the strength of the air force in India with the minimum cost. The army authorities, 
as a whole, have proceeded very little in the direction of mechanization, and guns 
and such like materials had been in existence even before the scheme came to be 
adopted. The present mechanisation added much towards the attainment of effici- 
ency due to increased mobility. To those, who criticised the extravagance, Mr. 
Tottenham pointed ont that the responsibility did not lie with the critics but 
cn the Government of India, and their expe*rt adviser, the Commander-in-Chief who 
were responsible for India’s safety. There were at present two expert enquiries, 
namely the Capitation Tribunal and the External Defence Committee, carried into 
the strength; composition and cost of the army as a whole. He was not in a posi- 
tion to anticipate any of their recommendations at present, bnt he could say that 
their reports would not be delayed much longer. Proceeding, Mr. Tottenham took 
pride in announcing that of airgreat nations, which participated in the Great War, 
Great Britain and India were the only two countries who were able to efiect consi- 
derable rednetions and savings in defence expenditure. However, they were positively 
unable to bring down the expenditure to 29 crores of pre-war level, because now 
they had to hear enormous pensionarv (diarges, increased pay and other expenses. 
Bnt if they compared the army budget with the civil- budget, he could say with 
certainty, the latter had much increased. • As regards the medical service he said 
they he3 efiected a-reduction of lakhs, Bn'S further reductions were still under 
consideration. Concluding Mr. Tottenham emphasised that it would give him the 
greatest pleasure and encouragement if any members gave a constructive suggestion 
in the direction of economy, and the army authorities would give their genuine 
conriderations to them (applause). 

Mr. Safa replying hoped that the Assembly would he given a chance to discuss- 
ing.the findicps of.the-Capitatian-Committee. . , ■ 

"Uhen the House divided the cut motion, was defeated _by 44- votes to 33. 
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Political Depaetmekt 

Sir Abdur Rahim then moved a cut of Es. 103 under the Foreign and Political 
Department estimate to raise a debate on retrenchment and Indianisation. _Ha 
wanted the Foreign and Political Secretary to tell the House what recommendations 
of the General Purposes Retrenchment Snb-Ctommittee were adopted by the Govern- 
ment and what economies were effected. The _ department, he said, was a very 
mixed one and included local administration like Ajmere, Delhi, certain semi-military 
organisations like watch on the Frontier. The speaker urged all semi-military 
organisations should be transferred to the Military Budget. In regard to political 
agencies, Sir Abdur Eahim said if they are pledged^ to the theory of paramountcy 
under which the Princes would have direct relations with the Crown without 
intervention by British India, it was just and fair that expenditure 
on the Foreign Department should be borne by the Princes _ or the Imperial 
Government for in that case the department maintained imperial interests. 
On the other hand, if these relations were to be placed on the basis of common 
interests and federation, erpenditure should be equally shared by_ the Princes^ and 
British India. To-day the whole expenditure is borne by British India which is 
unjustifiable. Further, there was room for economy by levelling up some agencies 
reducing the strength of officers. As regards Indianisation, there were only two 
Indians doing real political work, the rest are working as educationalists and minl- 
sterials. The case of the Foreign Department was even stronger for non-inclusion 
in the budget. Embassies were maintained not for trade but for imperial interests 
and there is a strong case for enquiry as to how far they benefitted India. The 
speaker urged that the whole expenditure should be borne by the _ British Govern- 
ment. The British Government had recognised this principle sharing in half the 
expenditure on Persia and Persian Gulf consulates. He concluded saying that there 
was considerable room for economy which should be explored. 

Mr. Melealfc, Foreign Secretary, replying gave figures showing that the 
department had endeavoured very best and was still endeavouring to pve effect to 
the Retrenchment Committee's recommendations. 

As for Indianisation, the Foreign Secretary explained that'there was no Indianisa- 
tion till 1921. But arrangements were made afterwards whereby 25 per cent was 
attempted. But there were practical difficulties. Very few Indians actually applied 
and Government could not compel any one to join the department. 

Then again they had to take some from the Indian army. And the difficulty was 
if they took away Indians with King’s Commissions, .how was Indianisation of the 
army itself to proceed satisfactorily. 

Sir Abdur Rahim withdrew the cut motion but warned that he might bring up 
the question at the time of the Finance Bill. The Foreign and Political Department 
g;ant was sanctioned. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Espeeditcee nr Eitglaxd 

9lli._ MARCH; — Mr. Anhlcsaria of the Centre Party moved a token cut ofiRs. ICO 
to-day in respect of the demand under head “Expenditure in England by the Secretary 
of State” raising a debate on the matter of representation and taxation of agriculturists 
and landholders in the new constitution. At the outset he confessed that he had no 
intention to censure the Government of India, but his object was solely to draw 
attention to the powers that be to certain matters which had been agitating a 
section of landowners in India ever since the Round Table Conference had begun. 
Rightly or wrongly they believed that their interests had been ignored as against 
the disproportionate considerations given to the commercial classes. Landlords had 
stood solidly against subversive and anti-Government activities and had given moral 
and materhu support. V’hile the Government provided safeguards for other classM 
and communities, why should they be refused in the case of landowners. In India 
the land revenue policy had been 'directed purely by an irresponsible exeentive and 
land-owing interest had no voice in the matter with the result that revenue h^ 
gone up within the last few years more than fifty per cent. If any tax was levied 
on capital the capitalist safelv exported their capital abroad but a landowner under 
Euch_ circumstances had no o'thcr way but to submit to arbitrary assessment, in- 
cluding, he said that the small landowner who tilled his own soil was the Iwckbono 
of the country and it was the duty of every responsible legislator to save him from 
the doctrines of confiscation and expropriation. 
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Sir B. L. Mitra said that none of them could anticipate Ithe forthcoming consti- 
tution but without betraying anything he could say that the Government 

of India had recommended that personal and property rights should be 
safeguarded under the new constitution and under the category of property 
rights there was place for the landlord and the agriculturist. In regard to 
landholders’ representation at the Bound Table Conference, he said that 
Indian delegates represented Indian interests and co-ordinated the various 
interests in pleading for safeguards whenever it was regarded necessary in the 
forthcoming transfer of power to the democracy. He, however, assured the House 
that there were representatives of landholding classes at the Bound Table Conference. 
Alluding to representation in future provincial councils, the Law Member said that 
landholders had been recognised as special interests by the lothian Committee and 
had been allotted 36 seats in the various legislatures of India, a figure which did not 
compare unfavourably with any other interests. Sir B. L. Mitter said that fran- 
chise had been widened to 27 per cent of the population and he was sure that when 
candidates were returned there would be adequate representation of agricnlturists in 
the councils. He, therefore, hoped that by these means the menace of Bolshevism 
could be checkmated. In regard to the demand for providing statutory basis of land 
revenue, the speaker said that land revenue being essentially a provincial subject the 
Government could not undertake that, and it was hoped that under the constitution 
it would be entirely left to the legislature by making it a transferred subject. In 
conclusion, the Law Member assured the House that the , views expressed would be 
communicated to His Majesty's Government and also that the Government of India 
were alive to the necessity of arresting the spread of Bolshevism and of saf^uarding 
property rights. The proposals of Government would be now known within the 
nest few days and the House should await those proposals. The motion was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi moved a cut of Bs. 100 with a view to censuring the Govern- 
ment of India for lack of supervision and control over certain kinds of labour, 
namely. Government employees. He regretted that Government had not yet thought 
fit to legislate for forty-hour week, and pleaded for sending the full quota of labour 
delegates to Geneva this year. 

Sir Frank Kot/ee replying to the debate dealt with specific points and said 
that the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs had recently received a deputa- 
tion from pKJStmen and had taken action on their grievances. As regards the M. 
and S. M. Bailway strike, the application for a Ctoncilintion Board was not received 
till the end of December. Probably the labourers knew that their case was not 
strong. As regards unemployment, it was a world problem. In any case it was a 
provincial subjKt, and the Government of India would give any help, advice and 
information sought on the subject by the provinces. As regards factory legislation, 
he said that the last of replies to the circular had just arrived. These covered three 
hundred printed pages and would require full consideration before legislation was 
framed. Similarly, the Health Commissioner was busy collecting material on the 
question of health. Insurance for maternity benefits was a provincial subject, and 
provincial schemes had been held up by general depression. Sir Prank Noyce took 
occasion to make general observations and asked Mr. Joshi to realise that legisla- 
tion could not produce the ideal world he wanted, and that even the autocratic 
Government could not go beyond what public opinion was prepared for. The 
Assembly had given Government full support for well-considered proposals, but all 
interests had to be kept in view. The Government had the right to expect some 
active and constructive co-operation from the labour side. Instead it received 
nothing but criticism. 

Eeplying to Sir Frank Noyce’s general remarks Mr. Joshi said that the labour 
Isaders did not say that they had no fault, but there was nothing wrong in trying 
to improve the Government at the same time. Mr. Joshi’s motion was rejected. The 
House at this stage adjourned. 

iSxLT Tax 

loth. MARCH Brisk business .was done ;to-day in the ^Assembly and de- 
mands under salt, opium, stamps, excise, forest and irrigation were approved with- 
out discussion. On the demand for salt, however, Mr. Uasicood Ahmed wanted to 
raise the question of the undesirability of the continuance of salt tax. He particu- 
larly mentioned the case of Bengal Bihar.and Assam whose Governments had already 
favoured discontinuance of the salt tax. 

Sir George Schuifer intervening pointed out that a better discussion could be 
ahd at a later stage before the end of this seision when the report of the Commit- 
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tee of the Honse, irhicli considered the proposed additional salt duty, come _ before 
the Assemblv. The President also advised iE/r, Masico^ Ahmed to reconsider _his posi- 
tion in Tievr’of the Finance Members statement, whereafter the cut motion, was 
wittidraiTn. 

Posts akd JTelegbaphs 

2vext the demand under Posts and Telegraphs Department _ came up. Mr. 
Anirarul Axim moved a cut of Es. 1(X) raising a discussion regarding the wompg 
of the department in Bengal and Assam circles. He complained that postal facilities 
were quite inadequate in those provinco where there was no Teli^aph OScc even 
within a radius of hundred miles. _ ' 

Sir Thomaz Ryan, Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs, promised to famish 
proper . statistics of those provinces separately. "While he would not promise 
very great advance in near future he would certainly examine the ' position 
of those provinces and try to extend the service consistently with" financial 
limitations. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

ifr. lhampan moved another cut of one rupee asking grant of special allowance 
to postal subordinates employed in Wynad. Malabar. He contended that those 
areas were highly malarial and the cost of living was nearly double as compared 
with the plains. He complained of the step-motherly treatment to the postal em- 
ployees. as compared with the Telegraph employes. ' 

Sir Thomas Ryan replying said that some years -ago Government went into the 
qnetion of giving special allowance to their employees for dnty in particular places 
like Burma, British Baluchistan, and decided to be” gnided by the practice adopted 
by provinc'ial Governments in regard to their employees. Tlie speaker promised to 
follow in the suggestions of Mr. Thampan if it di'd not cost Government great 
ertra expenditure. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Eeteekchkext Pouct 

ifr, Axhar AH moved a cat to raise a debate on the policy of retrenchment 
which was mainly confined to the lower staff leaving higher posts in tact. ' He also 
complained of the postal side being treated in a step-motherly manner. 

Sir Thomaz Ryan assured that recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee 
were scmpulonsly followed, and most of them had already been adopt®!. On the 
telegraph engineering side, however, such retrenchmeot was not possible as the main- 
tenance of that system required constant attention of skill and energv. 

The cut was withdrawn. 

The next cut was by Mr. S. C. Mitra ventilating grievance of approved can- 
didate in the Calcutta G. P. O. 

Sir Ihomas Ryan, while he had complete sympathy with the motion, expressed ina- 
bility to do anything in the preent financial circumstance. The cut was withdrawn. 

Ixteeest Ox Debt 

The next demand was for interet on debt and reduction or avoidance of debt. 

Ziaiiddin Ahmed put qnetions to the Finance Member. 
Mr. Dm eked whether it was not feasible to ntilise the sum for redaction of taxa- 
tion, and Dr. Zianddin’s questions were — why the sterling loan was not transferred 
into rupee loan, why the Government of India take advantage of low rate of interest 
in England through conversion scheme and why any provision was made at all for 
barred debts. 

The Finance Member jointly replying said that they had to face conditions with 
very great uncertainty, and it would be roost unwise for the Government in con- 
ditions of th^ kind not to_ make provision Twhich was in essence 'safety provision’, 
.apart from this, it much improvM Government’s credit. There was also one par- 
ticular dement of weakness in the budgetary positioo, and that was the position 
as regards railways. Although they received full amount of interest on Government 
advanre to the railways, the Indian railways’ receipts were dwinding every day, 
and they were only able to pay by raiding on the Depreciation Fund, but even 
Biter revision of contribution last year it was found that the amount - which the 
railways nad to draw from the depreciation fund was considerably in excess of the 
oepreciation allocation las: year. In fact they were paying more rn interKt than 
their own Mrning by way of net profit. As for Dr. Zianddin’s questions. Sir 
George Schuster explained that it was better to Soat sterling loans and then convert 
them into sterimg at a favourable exchange. However, he could assure “we limit 
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our sterling borrowing to the extreme minimum amount, which is necessary in 
order to meet our requirements. We have never raised more than onr requLreme’nts”. 
According to the communique, issued on the 7th March, it had already announced 
repayment of six per cent loan, which was maturing on the 15th. June in London. 
He hoped Government’s own sterling balance would be sufficient to meet that obli- 
gation. As to the main question, whatever may be the decision arrived at the Ke- 
parations Conference, in the meantime they had to regard it as existing liability, 
and it was impossible to draw a budget as’ if liability did not exist. If the Eepara- 
tioas Conference decided to cancel or postpone payment, then it would undoubtedly 
improve their position protanto. Then it might be possible to move in the direction 
of relaxing unpopular emergency taxation (applause). 

PouncAL Peisoxees 

Mr. S. C. ilitra moved a cut under the Home Department estimates to raise a 
debate on the question of classification of political pnsoners. He said jails at pre- 
sent are a provincL'il subject and his justification for the Central Government’s inter- 
ference is only based on the fact that proper instructions regarding classification had 
not been issued to the provincial Governments and there is an impression in the 
country that classification was made on grounds of vindictiveness. He urged for pro- 
per classification and endorsement of rules taking in account not only education and 
status of life but also motive for the crime. 

Mr. B. Djs ventilated the grievances of Orissa political prisoners who were not 
properly classed and they included two ex-members of the Assembly. He said : let 
there be a clean fight but classing high class peoples as C was not playing the game. 
Mr. Lahtri Choiidhury ass^ted that the policy made co-operation of "non-Congress- 
men difficult. Mr. Ramhriskna Reddy urged for more humane treatment to non- 
violent prisoners. Mr. Ahmed Newax, on the other hand asserted that luxurious 
treatment of politicals had attracted unemployed to jails. He, however, urged that 
cas^ of hardships should be removed. Mr. Gayaprasad Singh asserted that classifica- 
tion had been a source of dissatisfaction in the country. The object of punishment 
should be reformatory and not vindictive. Mr. C. C. Bisicas said the fault did 
not lie with the Government of India. The classification was done by courts. He 
, contended : “If you accept sentences, yon must accept classification by the trying 
courts”. How many instances occurred of wrong classification ? Sir Muhamed 
Tahib maintained that much heart-burning was caused because of classification in 
case of political prisoners. He held all political prisoners should be put in one 
class. They went to jail for their political opinions. He knew of a case in Morada- 
bad where *a wealthy person as a political prisoner was given C class while an ordi- 
nary person was given a higher class. 

When Mr. Ranga Iyer rose, the Deputy President reminded him that only five 
minutes left for the guillotine to apply. If the Government reply was to be heard, 
he would call on Sir H. Haig. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer said he would take a minute and felt that whereas in outside 
liberty did not exist, let it exist behind the bars by common classification. 

The Home Member replying to the debate said that argument of uniform treat- 
ment might have come from the Labour Member Mr. Joshi who would not recog- 
nize social differences and even though Sir M. Yakub had reached the same con- 
clusion from a different angle, he reminded the House that classification had been 
done three years ago and followed the lines that were advocated by members in 
their speeches. Th^ Government of India satisfied itself that Local Government 
followed the principles laid down by the Government of India. Guillotine was 
applied. All demands were voted and the House adjourned till the 13th. March. 

Corrox Textile Peotectiox ( E xtexsiox ) Biel 

13lb. MARCH : — The House allowed Sir Joseph Bhore to-day to introdnce his Bill 
extending protection to the cotton textile industry till the 31st October. The state- 
ment of objects and reasons pointed out that the Cotton Textile Indust^ (Protec- 
tion/ Act imposed protective duties on cotton piecegoods for three years in order to 
give the cotton mill industry in India a temporary shelter against foreign competi- 
tion. By the same Act the operation of duty imposed by the Indian Tariff Act 
1927. was extended for a further _ period of three_ years on account of inferior labour 
conditions in China. These duties were to expire on the 31st March. 1933. Assu- 
rance was given to the Legislature during the consideration of the Ckitton Textile 
Protection Bill that before the termination of the three-year period, the effect of the 
19 
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duties on production of cotton piecegoods in India and on Indian cotton Industry 
would be esamined by the Tariff Board. This had been done and the report of the 
Tariff Board was now under examination by the Government of India, final decision 
on which had not yet been reached, and it had, therefore, become necessary to take 
steps to meet the situation which would arise when the present Act would expire 
on the Slst March. The Bill accordingly proposed to extend the operation of the 
duties upto the Slst October, pending formulation of decision of the Government of 
India in the matter of continued protection to the cotton textile industry. 

Debate on tbe Finance Btll 

Sir George Schuster moving consideration of the Finance Bill said that Govern- 
ment had now circulated a tabulated statement showing the retrenchment effected, 
and very full notes were being published in regard to Posts and Telegraphs, Foreign 
Political and Audit Departments. The Finance Member said that he took his stand 
on the statement made in the budget speech that there had been substantiai 
retrenchment in the Government of India. 

Mr. B. Das opening the debate said that he conid not think that the finance of 
the country could be sounder without adequate reduction in expenditure. 
So far Government had been tinkering with retrenchment. Air. Das regretted that 
the Bound Table Conference did not solve the question of fixing the amount for 
defence of the country, and unless this was done the future constitution wonld_ be 
unworkable. He asserted that the military budget could safely be reduced to thirty 
crores. Alluding to export of gold he said that all arguments of the Finance 
Member had left them cold. Tbe Government had failed to convince them that the 
export of gold had really benefitted the masses in the country. He urged Sir George 
Schuster to enquire as to how many cnltiv.ators had taken postal certificates, for ha 
asserted that gold had been taken possession of by landholders and sold at high 
rates, and was not deposited by the ryot in cash certificates. In regard to defat 
position ho said that in spite of the claims of Government unproductive debt had 
mounted up during the last few years, and Government had failed to take advantage 
of the cheap money soon after the success of Britain’s conversion scheme. The 
Finance Jlember had not told them how he proposed to reduce this amount. He 
urged that there should be some sort of rules for checking tbe provincial Govern- 
ments’ extravagances. 

Mr. Dhudhoria thought that the budget having been balanced Government could 
now consider tbe lowering of taxation on the machinery, salt, postage, income tax, 
supertax etc. _He specially pleaded for abolition of tax on machinery in the interest 
of nascent Indian industries. The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

Me. Chetxt Elected Peesidest 

14tb. MARCH : — The Assembly met to-day to continue the debate on the Finance 
Bill and to elect new president. Sir Bari Singh Oour took the chair and announ- 
ced amidst applause that there was no other nomination, and that, therefore, Mr. 
Shanmukham Ghetty was elected to the Chair. There was loud cheers from all sides 
of the House. 

An official immediately went out, and rnshed in a special car to the Viceroy's 
House to get His Excellency’s approval to the election.’ When the approval was 
communicated to the House, Air. Cheity entered with wig and gown, and was loud- 
ly and continuously cheered. 

All Party leaders joined in welcoming the Deputy President’s elevation^ to the 
chair and promised him whole-hearted co-nperatioa and support for the maintenance 
of dignity and authority of the exalted office. 

_ Mr. Chetty replying to felicitations said that he ceased to belong to any_ poli- 
tical party from to-day and would uphold the dignity and tradition of the chair. 

Debate on the Finance Bill ( contd. ) 

, The Assembly resumed discussion on the Finance Bill. Dr. Ziauddin asserted 
that lor want of policy the position of all business men had become very precarious 
been instabilized. He urged total aholition of all export duties and 
said that on account of export duty the monopoly in jute was fast disappearing. 
He protested against imposition of export du'y on rice in some parts of India, while 
there was no duty levied in others. Dr. Zmuddin strongly urg<S tbe abolition of 
export duty on hides and skins and said that on ncconut of the duty the quantity 
of exports and income from duty bad been ixeduoed to one-fifth in the recent year*, 
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vhife tie vrorld demand remained efationaiy. In regard to import duties the speaker 
urged that all protective duties should only be for a fixed period, the maximum be- 
ing ten years As for revenue duties, some sort of system should be advised^ ins- 
tead of levying them in haphazard way. Dr. Ziauddin further urged for revision of 
the educational system, which to-day only turned out clerks. This was one method 
of solving the problem of nuemploy'ment. The speaker said that Government could 
allot Es. 2 crores for primary education, and this could be easily done out of 93 
crores Government bad froni export of gold. In conclusion, Dr. Ziauddin said that 
so long as gold exports were allowed he felt that the question of ratio would have 
been thrown in the background. 

ATr. Amcr Naik Dud characterised the Poona Pact as a bombshell to the Bengali 
people and its acceptance by the British Government was the ^eatest inequity, and 
emphatically protested against allowing one particular section of the Hindu 
community to rule over those with whom they differed. He pleaded that the Poona 
Pact ought to be rescinded in respect of Bengal, 

Pandit S. Sen stressed the removal of increased postage,' as they now proposed 
imposition of stamp duty on cheques. As for military expenditure England must 
contribute to a certain extent, as the Indian army was maintained mostly for 
imperial purposes. He snggested whipping punishment to arrest the growing 
menace of abduction end rape in Bengal. 

Afr. Lalchand N'uralrai, speaking for small shopkeepers and hawkers, emphasised 
the ne^ for rairiug taxable limit to two thousand. He urged that unless the army 
expenditure and high interest on debts were reduced and ruthless economy was 
adopted there was no bright future for India. 

21fr. S. C. Iliira claimed that the members of the Assembly were treated with 
scant courtesy by the Department of Industries and Labonr in regard to their 
residential quarters in Delhi and Simla and the recommendations of the House 
C!ommittee was never given effect to. Mr. Miira urged separation of the judiciary 
from the executive and asserted that the Premier’s Award was preferred to the 
Poona Pact in Bengal and urged that Government should reach a settlement with 
the Con.eress, the best method for which was to allow the Congress to hold the 
annual session. Mr. Mitra, speaking es Congressman, said that civil disobedience 
was _ not the creed of the Congress. It was only a resolution, which was not 
binding on the members and the chances now were that it conid be now revised if 
the open session was allowed. 3Ir. ilitra asked Government how long they proposed 
to keep the politicals in jailv, 

2fr. Jadhav at length criticised the bloated military budget, and asked what was 
the necessity to maintain such a big army to rule over India, seventy-five per cent 
of whose population had been dubbed as non-martial ? He particularly referred to the 
oppression practised by individual incometax officiab over the poor tax-payer. 

K^nicar Eaji Ismail Ali Kkan said that ordinarily he supported Government 
but on this question of taxation he regretted that he must carry out the behests of 
his constitnency. He urged reduction in postage and removal of surcharges. The 
House then rose for the day. 

15lb. MARCH : — The discussion of the Finance Bill was enlivened^ to-day by ilfr, 
Kyaw ZTyint when he controverted the Finance Member's assertion in his Budget 
speech that the Indian masses showed extraordinary power of resistance in spite of 
the emergency taxes. The truth of the matter was, the speaker pointed out, that the 
living of masses was already barest, minimum of which could not be lowered, and 
that limit of taxation had been reached. Eeferring to the constitutional profalems 
of Burma Mr. Kyaw Myint E.aid, ■‘Until the people of Bnrma want separation in a 
clear and definite manner, the Government would not be justified in separating 
Burma from India. 

What was sound finance 7 asked Sir Aldur Bahim in conrse of a vigorous 
attack on the Government’s financial policy. By sound finance he meant not merely 
balancing the Bndget or restoring equilibrium but improvement in general condition 
of the masses. The speaker next cnticised the Enilway policy and wondered why 
Eailway revenues were every .year less and making inroads to Depreciation Fund. 
Sir Abdnr continuing said there was further room for a substantial reduction in the 
Army expenditure. He believed money was being spent unnecessarily on the Korth- 
West Frontier and urged a proper investigation into ithe possibilities of saving in 
this direction. 
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Mr. A. E. Ghux-iiavi fsaid that the cost of reaching budgetary equilibrium 
throng high taxation had bled India white, and had adversejy affectrf all_ trades. 
He enquired how long Gorernment proposed to pursue the policy of maintaining that 
high taxation. The speaker held that the anticipation that depression was on its 
last legs would be found illusory, and Government would be well advised to put 
the House in order by making adequate savings in defence and railway budgets. 
Sir. Gbaznavi criticised the enhanced expenditure on Posts and Telegraghs and said 
that due to abnormal increase in salaries, village post olEces were not paying their 
way. In conclusion he urged the claim of Bengal for better treatment and said that 
the' duty on foreign salt would be benefiting other provinces at the cost of Bengal 
without effecting any benefit to the Indian salt industry. _ Similarly the duty on 
wheat would be benefiting the Punjab and the duty on textiles be benefiting Bombay 
at the cost of Bengal consumer, while Government did nothing to improve the coal 
industry of Bengal. 

Sir Coicasji Jehangir (Jr.) claimed that the question before them was how and 
where to apply the axe. it was a very safe budget where eight lakhs were allotted 
for war debts, and it was easy to reduce the military budget to a figure of forty 
lakhs which was the same ratio as in England. 

Sir Harisingh Gour said that the Finance Member did not make a case that 
there was need for continuing emergency taxation this year and urged complete 
overhauling of the policy regarding defence and civil side to reduce the expenditure. 

The House at this stage adjourned for the day. 

16lh. MARCH : — Sir George Schuster replying to the three day’s debate to-day 
said that the fimres he had quoted showed that there had been no restriction on 
consumption of commodities, and in the main the poor cultivator had been able_ to 
maintain his purchases by refraining from paying rent interests and incurring 
further debts. Anyone who may be responsible, he said, for running the machinery 
of administration in India would have to give special attention to the question of 
agricultural indebtedness, but for the present they, who were now responsible for 
financial administration of the eountry, could not ’be deviated from their course by 
pure sentimentalism. Their one aim to-day was to preserve the financial existence of 
the country and keep the ship floating. He said that in this respect be differed 
from his critics, who asserted that he should take the risk. He, on the other band, 
held that the situation required continuance of emergency measures. Alluding to 
export of gold, Sir George Schuster repudiated the suggestion that Government had 
been depleting the resources of the country. On the .other hand Government bad 
purchased seventy million sterling and had parted with certain amount to make 
sterling payment. Sir George Schuster said : ‘L have been asked by Sir Abdnr 
Eahim to define ‘sound finance.' Well, it is somelbing different from ‘unsound 
finance’ — (laughter). Take the case of IJ. S. A., whose floating debt is 3CCO million 
dollar. She is the creditor country and has the largest gold slocks. Even she has 
reached the limit of risk and has to balance her budget in that country. You can 
take the risk of that kind, but if you took it in India it would be an act of mad- 
ness. Therefore, by 'sound finance I mean the policy, which provides for the paying 
of expenditure of each year by the income of each year and docs not put on to 
the tax-payer of tomorrow a burden which is properly that of the tax-payer of to- 
day. As the Hon’ble Members opposite are likely to have much closer connection 
with the responsibility of dealing with the tax-pa'yer of to-morrow. let us incur an 
odium of taking the proper sum from the tax-payer of to-day.” '(Applause). Sir 
George Schuster said that be quite appreciated Sir Abdnr Eabim’s argument regard- 
ing the need for general economic development of the country, but it was not true 
that Government were doing nothing. The Punjab, Sind and Madras irrigation 
schemes were ready, and railway development was remarkable. He added: ‘‘The real 
problem, however, is to raise the standard of life in India, and that can be best done 
by supplementing agriculture with iudnstrinl development. I agree that as it is 
pessary to raise the standard of life in India there must be some supplementary 
mdnstrial development. I do not think we can be accused, in last two years, of not 
havmg done something towards it.” The cotton industry, be said, has been helped and 
be hoped the millowners would encourage the Indian agriculturist to produce long 
staple cotton (^plausc). 

Sir George duster asked the House to remember at the same time that they were 
passing through a crisis, that efforts were required more towards keeping the head 
above the water than anything else. A sound policy of economic development or 
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olherrrfss, vrss tiist tfcsy Ecst not incresse tie bnrden of interest tirongi capital 
espenaitare Trithcat increasing the means Tfhereby that interest conld be met. 

Sir George Schnster neat dealt "sHth the erpenditnre side and said that Trhereas 
Sir "Walter Layton commenting on the heavy army budget ■vrished it to be redneed to 
4S crores in te*a years, the Government of India had redneed it to 46 crores trithin 
three years. Sir 'George Schnster continning maintained that the Government had 
justified their present position. 

As to the qnestion yrhether taxation in India was an intolerable harden, he 
qnotei Sir "Waiter Layton himself, according to \vhom taxation was only ahont 6 
per cent, as compared with SO per cent, in Britain and Japan. "When they compared 
United Kingdom with Icdis, he felt. England's dlfficnltfes in the next one year or two 
was going to be :ar greater than in the case of India. Concinding, Sir George 
Scheiter said : ‘T yon to consider the qaestion on its merits, and considCT 
it not as members of irresponsih'e oposition working ceder the present condi- 
tion, bat as repreentatives of the public who may very soon have the oppor- 
tunity to cress this Soor and take over responsibility from *oar shonlders. When 
that Gay comes the present baeget proposals would remain a blessing. 

The 'House agreed to the motion for consideration of the Finance BiU. 

OtncLsx Bnxs Isteoduced 

The Honse allowed Sir Joseph Bhore to introduce his Bill to supph-ner.i the 
Oiia'.ca Trade Aereerr.cr.i Arr.endmait Act, and Sir Harry Haig to inirodcce his 
Bill to ti:ppIcmerJ the Bengal Public Securitu Act, the Bthcr end Orissa Public 
Sefeig Act, tr.s Bombay Special {Erierycv.cy) Peutrs Act, and the Punjab Crinincl 
Law (Amendment Act). 


DIsenidon of the Finance Eill (Conti) 

During discussian of the Finance Bill, clause by clause, the Chair ruled out of 
order the amendments tabled by Afr. Masvrood Ahmed for repealing certain clauses 
of the Supplementary and Extending Finance Bill, on the ground that the said 
Supplementary Bill did not form a part or come tvithin the scope of the present Bill. 

Mr. Mitchell. Legislative Secretary, in this connection announced that there was 
CO time-limit for the expiry of surcharges, imposed by the Snpplementarj Finance 
BilL tirging clause by clause disenssion" of the Finance Bill, the House rejected the 
amendment of Mr. Mcsiccod Ahmed foe the abolition of Salt Duty after Sir George 
Schuster had stated that the amendment would cost 656 lakhs o'f rupees to the 
GoTemment. 

P^EDrenotr of Salt Duty Ueged 

Mr. Amarr.aik Butt moved the reduction of Salt Duty to eight annas. This was 
negatived after a brief discussion. He thereafter moved 'the reduction of ealt duty 
to twelve annas. He was opposed by Captain Lalch.cr.d, who held that salt duty 
did not afect the poor, hut it was the salt policy of the Government that they 
objected to. 

Messrs. Jadhav, G. P. Singh and Bemirishna Jha supported Mr. JhaU. Sir 
George Schuster said that the amendment would result in a loss of Bs. 32S lakhs. 
The House rejected the amendment. 

Mr. Mcstcaod Ahmed moved reduction of salt duly by four annas and said that 
the duty badly hit Ediar and was detested all over India, as e proof of which the 
people were ready to suUer lathi charges. 

_ Mr. Amarr.ath. Datt and Sardcr Ear Bans Singh supported the motion, while 
Sir M. icKiih end Captain Lalchar.d opposed it. both claiming that reduction would 
not benefit tie cultivator but only the middle "man. Mr. S. C. Mitre claimed 
that the state of emergency had partially disappeared, as was shown by partial 
restoration of salary cut. Government, therefore, should mve a similar relief to the 
tax-payer, one method of whici was to accept the amecament. Sir George Schuster 
explained that Amendment would not reduce the dnty by four annas to five 

annas four pies, ihe amendment was rejected by 49 rotes against 31. 

Dm: os Kesosexe 

ilr. 3. C. Mitre wanted to move reduction of import dnty on kerosine to two 
annas three pies. 

Mr. Mitchell, Legislative Secretary, pointed out that the amendment was out of 
order as the tarifi' duty on kerosine tc-dsy stood at the same figure. Sir B. L. 
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discussion was irrelevant' as the amendment was outside 
fie scope of the Bill. The Chair upheld this point. 

Silk Duty 

r were defeated, Khan Bahadur 

Bdl aod^ynlntnii ® 1°“.! u ^ Operation of dnty imposed by the 

Se dntv representations from trade affected stating 

found L7Xl^ The Government on enqnir? 

revenue! the trad^ S the eonsir."'”^'^'”^^ Government 

thiD^Tilk°wh,7h handloom silk indnstry should be protected but 

KmeTn^dfsiT- ‘5.® amendment did not enter into competition with 

tion WM iinrfT. ‘ M potn'ed out the whole question of silk profec- 
He a7sur7d the Rnn=‘7';L'?“etf^ Board whose report was shortly expected. 

SLiSrafL^ ci^T! the claims of that indnstry would be given the same 

leciclation fnr ri f°^ton. Dr. Ziaitddm deprecated attempts at piecemeal 

Lfd' the ^® ^“^^“2" depreciated cnrrency. Sir GeorgI Schmier 

Bilk Tvhirii remove from operation of four anuas per yard duty on 

Iie7Sdment™S aSte”d! imports competing with silk^into I^dia. 

rejected!® “°'^® ““^°‘^“ents of clause 3 moved by Mr. Mastcood Ahmad were 

clausr'a po^®«“enfc moved substitution of proviso to 

fXicB nine yards in leng.h of 

plained the inienHnn^nf* f®i!^® ehonld be 35 centum ad valorem. He ex- 

authorities onenintr a-i-endment was to avoid unnecessary trouble to customs 

motion wL Lcepfed. ^ ^ 

nen^^cIa?se'^1itIpnfnto?^f^ move an amradment inserting a new clause. As the 
obtain sanction , amend the Tanff Act, the President asked the mover to 

brine forward sn^h ^o®n Shore said he would himself 

foimallv onnosprl^!} 'f found necessary later. Presently he 

of the Vice^ was'ob^inS^^*'^'^”^ ^ *^® ®“®°'^“ent as no previous sanction 

ont^^°the°PrP^idp7iTf7l Ziauddin were also ruled 

then Jdjrarred tfll fhe^20t^Sr7h!“^® ^ amended was approved. The Assembly 

Salt Act Extexsiok Bill 

(addUionaV^ni^;” w Schiistcr introduced the Bill amending the Salt 

Indns|??®kmmfftPB^= with a view to giving effect to the Salt 

bv nnoSer vear should be extended 

S’eclion 3 aJd annas for four annas in Sub-Section of 

COTTOX IX-DKSTRY PitOTECTIOS BiLL PASSED 

Textile p7o?ectbnX?^7iQa®n®^k-°^ ‘’^“sl^ration of the Bill to amend the Cotton 
foreign comnpiiiinn provided protective duties for three years against 

expires on Slarch 31 ol?rt ^k^®T 5 -?i^® ®i! Indian mill industry. The present Act 

consideration of the Tnrlfr^Rn^'l *be end of October pending full 

had honed <?ir report which was received later than Government 

Mr. Muarkam •’’j ‘be policy and principle at present. 

BtsnaZpposJit supported the Bill while Mr. Safg'cn Mifra and Slr.*^ C. C. 

the^extensfon behalf of Bengal Consumers vigorously attacked 

whatsoever The seven months without giving any reason 

and wh^fhen «pire on March 31 

was in Javour of f the Tariff Board enquiry earlier 7 He 

how long the iPTfii<? nascent industries but wanted to know 

Bombay, Ahmednh7ri l®nrt ^®®.’v®® getting protection and what dividends the 

they would want ^.°‘'’bem India mills Dad declared and for how long more 

ey woum want protection 7 After food, clothing was a vital necessity i2id the 
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p^ple’s purchasing porrer had gone very long. He did not anticipate the Tariff 
Board’s report but he heard that it had reconrmended further protection. Coming 
from Bengal where jute and grains prices have cone down by 50 or 60 per cent, 
Mr._ Mitra strongly opposSi continned taxation which heavily injured people’s 
buying capacity which was already on the lowest level. 

Mr. Jdody explained at great length the plight of the textile industry due to 
depression and said that due to foreign competition the mills were thinking of re- 
duction in wages and short time. I^rge stocks have been accumulated in all cen- 
tres and the machine^ was at a standstill and 20 per cent output was curtailed. 
He said that the texiile industry was not confined to Bombay alone but all over 
the country. He repudiated the changes of inefficiency and lack of foresight against 
the mill-owners and claimed that the Noyce Committee report was a certificate to 
their efficiency. He asserted that the interest of consumers had not suffered and 
quoted opinions of foreign deputations who paid tributes to the biggest national 
industry. 

ACr. A. E. Ghuxnavi quoted from the late Mr. Gokhale's speech in the Imperial 
Council of 1205 — ■‘Satisfy Bengal and the rest of India would be satisfied” and said 
now that policy has been changed and the position was ‘‘Satisfy Bombay and the 
Punjab and bleed Bengal white,” 

Mr. JosAi attacking the Bombay mill-owners and pleading for improving the 
labour condition which was the worst in the world declared that industrial position 
could not be improved by protection to this or that industry but by organised and 
co-ordinated State efforts in all directions and also by demanding that the industries 
to be given protection should utilise the benefits by increasing efficiency. 

Eeplying to the debate Sir Joseph Share refused to discuss the principle and 
policy involved in the protection of textile industry or the merits of this particular 
measure which was entirely inevitable on Government’s part. 

The Bill was passed and the House adjourned. 

Wheat XireoBX Dctt Actt (Extejthios) 

21 *t. MARCH s—Sir Joseph Shore then moved for consideration of the Bill to 
extend the operation of the Wheat Import Duty Act of 1931 and explained the 
position^ of Wheat as obtained to-day. *He said two factors dominated 
the Indian wheat condition, namely existence of larger e^ortable surplus this year 
as compared with the previous year and much lower prices of wheat outside India. 
He quoted the prices of Australian wheat which were Es. 2-10-8 per mound where- 
as Lyalpnr sold the same at Es. 3-4-6. Personally Sir Joseph Bhore disliked import 
duty on wheat but the conclusion was irresistible as unless the import duty was 
maintained foreign wheat would swamp Indian markets and squeeze out agriculturists 
although the consumers’ interests lay in the opposite direction. He maintained that 
the consumers had not been penalis^ as Indian wheat to-day was much cheaper 
than any time during the last ten years. Sir Joseph Bhore said that automatic 
safeguards against abnormal export lay in lower price-level in world markets. 

Sardar Sant Singh wondered how India, an agricultural country, could import 
agricultural products. Lyallpur, the chief wheat producing centre in India, actually 
imported wheat before import duty on wheat came into force. He observed that 
the prosperity of the agriculturist's, the prosperity of other interests and the interest 
of agriculturists could be safeguarded in two ways, (1) by reduction of the cost of 
prodociion and by (2) raising price-level. The agncnlturists had to meet their 
liabilities in rupee which appreciated considerably, so a reduction in the cost of 
production would involve a revision of the whole system of irrigation^ charges and 
land revenue which was difficult. The other course left was the raising of price 
level to which objection might be taken in the interest of consumers. Sardar Sant 
Singh held that the consumers’ interest could be protected by reducing the Railway 
freight which was very high. 

Mr. Lvdhoria oppesed the bill as Bengal consumers were hard hit due to wheat 
selling at Es. 7 or Es. 8 per mannd. 

Mr. C. C. Bis!ras, speaking on behalf of Beugal consumers, made out a strong 
case. The duty on foodstuff he considered as a departure from the accepted policy 
of the Government and the situation to-day was very much different from what it 
was in the last year and the year before when the duty was imposed because of 
large stocks in the Punjab, far exceeding the requirements of the home market. He 
considered the principle of relieving the agriculturists of the Punjab at the expenses 
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of Bengal consumers as vicious. Mr. Biswas concluded by asking if there were 
sufficient exportable surplus to make exports easier by reducing the railway freights ? 

_5/r Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, replying referred to the circumstances 
•which compelled the Government to levy the duty on imported wheat. World prices 
on wheat had gone abnormally down and unless such a measure was taken, India 
would be floods with foreign wheat resulting in calamity. Hegarding the lowering 
?i ft*eights Sir Joseph Bhore said that an experiment was made at a cost of 

16 Jams of rupee^ He asserted that the extension of wheat producing area which 
was being given effect to would solve the problems of the consumers. 

After leave was granted for consideration of the Bill Mr. C. C. Biswas moved 
an amendment to reduce the duty from two rupees to one rupee per hundredweight 
Ijut was lost. The original Bill extending the operation of the Wheat Import Daty 
Act tims passed the second and third reading. The House then adjourned. 


Ditcuesion of the Finance Bill 

22nd. MARCH The Assembly met to-day to discuss amendments to the 
iinanM Bill. Mr. Ramkrtshna Reddi moved a new entry under head “letters”, that 
tor weight not exceeding one tola the postage be nine pies. The mover said that 

letters. It was only about a million people who used 
tne postal facmtie^ the burden on whom from enhanced rate would be about one 
rupee per head. He urged that the loss from his proposal might be made up by 
enhancing telegraph and telephone rates. & r 

claimed that nothing had given him greater plensnre to see the 
of fiis office as Member, industries 
Government were unable to 
further from the policy that those who 
^ facilities should pay for them, rather than the burden be thrown 

speaker said that the demand for redaction of postal 
grounds, namely, that the policy of self-sup- 
the ground that the department was a public utility one, 
j tnereaso in revenue, (3l 

nMhi n*pnor?m^f*^2.° be effected through greater retrenchment and (4) accounts 
Str ^ In regard to the first argument 

post office was doing many things which were not 
commercial department, nneh as reduced rates for press 
Hpb offices. There was, however, a limit to such nctivi- 

5® some attempt at balancing the profit and loss. Sir Frank 
rp?Mlr in P^nbpnpJd normal times it was likely that the reduced rates would 
Rpdiiption nf rp'f« ^ut there WES still trade depression and agricultural slump. 

in a irLter tT‘’ not bring in extra revenue but would 

GXDecied toSr in . ,P’’‘>POscd by Mr. Reddi, for instance, was 

KtM cror« Sr Frlnl- V Maswood Ahmed ne.irlv 

would shov tbpt"th^pPn-°f^ memorandum, he had calculated, 

to a ereat deal hnl inrbo f"i} ^'^®8®“P^ Department had carried out retrenchments 
Iocs of fo lakh; d eh I ^“‘‘.1 'vould have been a 

to'thf last ar^n’mlnr thp^ «'>'• satisfactory. In regard 

bv Sir Coivacn said that the accounts had recently been examined 

iLddv S4^d^ Noyce said that the suggestion of 

cable Th^ nf the Iops from enhanced telegraph rates was impracti- 

much Seller than in said, was set in the case of tele^aphs 

^fditiofs ®0“®'“s'o®, h® assured that as soon ns 

Mr ‘P’ ^hc motioD was rejected, 

were all reiected aft/r moved other amendments which 

mfuB loss involved. Mopee and Sir T. Ryan had pointed out the cnor- 

^nuT levefaPmemb“«lupp“ 

aceS^^^Tof ihef mendf normal conditions had not yet reached, and 

D**ri& Government vrnrfM^ would mean a loss of forty-one lakhs at an uncertain 
Sment i?STe“ected. ^ better times set in. The 

card^to't^e“ofd“?eTel“of onI«rr nmendment for reducing the rate of fosi- 

cara lo me oia lerei ot quarter anna, and reply card half anna. 
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SALT lirPOBT DUTY BILL 

Terse rrare oppoeiriGe enreedcieete m order to redcee rates of pcstcards and 
esTsIops Trers also Veferted. 5Ir. llttra's caatior rederieg reply postcards and post- 
cards to ore area and fcalf anra respeeSrelT rras negattTed by" 43 to 25 rotes. 

A£er adoptirr schedrle 1 of the Firanre Act relating to the ptstal rates the 

Salt Iir?o 2 T Drrr (Exteotsos] Bili. 

23rtL MARCH : — S:r Gsarcr coTed to-day the Silt Additional Import 

Drty Eaterdirg Bd!. In doing so he Slid that the salt policy of the GoTernmsnt rras 
to rreot the desire of the IcdLin People that India shoali "be male self-scpporring 
in regard to her sal: rejnirements. 

Air. llc'czr. opp-tsei the motion saying that Bengal had a strong case for aboll- 
ticn of the dnty. 

2'Ir. Ifcserooi JJirzji also opposed and pleaded the case of Bengal and Behar 
— h'nh —ere hard torched by the additional dnty thongh it tras redneed. 

Air. B. Das snpporting the motion said Chat India conid snpply all her reqnire- 
trents and did cot recaira foreign salt, acat rras. he said, the Congress cry and 
cleadec for protection of Indian' maacfactarcs of salt. He referred to” the Gandhr- 
Imin Pact Tshereby the mincfactare of sal; tras ailo— ed in near sea-coast. He 
hoped that Bengal Trorld pire np the taste of foreign salt. 

Air. C. C. Bir.z'zs narrated the history of salt and the additional dnty imposed 
on it and reTiencd the Trhole p‘osit:on. Eexarhing that India —as self-snpporting 
in the snppty of salt he held that if there trere real gennine eSorts made in that 
direction no Prorinca in India Tronld be fornd vrantiar to help that edbrt bat the 
ersstion of makieg India seif-snpporting iras cotithe same’es pnttingmoney into the 
pockets o: a ferr merchants of Adsn. Air. Bisrras held that inland "sonrees in Indti 
oonld not he decelopHi to snch an eatent as to snpp'y the demand for salt of Ben- 
gaL Bihar and Odssa on eeonomi; and compecitire price. 

^ Continning Air. BiscTas made a strong case for Bengal against the coatinunnee of 
additional dnty on salt and enqnired irhether it vras joitiSed any longer to ask 
Bengal to bear the additional dnty in rie— of the fact that the object of the salt 
pol;^ yras defeated as KheTrra co"ntd not be expected Triihin a reasonable distance 
ci time to compare yriih. foreign salt. He pointed ont that the attempt to stabilise 
the price of salt at a high lerel tchen the pdres of other commodities vrere lovr and 
citstabilised TTonld hit hard the coasneers of Bengal. Air. Bistras appealed for the 
abolition of the dnty of sail and held that it rroald be vrrong to gire any longer 
preference to Aden "rrhich had shoTrn grand-motherly aSection."" 

Bkcar. Ldchind Kevefrei sappo.ting the motion said that he vrished he conld 
increase this protective dnty or maiatain a "^tatos ono” at fonr and halt annas bnt 
as that "Fas cot possible he — onid accept the remaining alternative of t— o and half 
anras. He tilted Bengal for remaining"’ idle and not laking advantage of the pro-, 
tective dnty [ike other'' salt maanxictaring Provinces. He vraated Bengal to niaite 
sacriSces cntil the Indian salt industry Fas seLf-snfncient. 

Air. ff.snincri fMIc making an emphatic protest against the salt dnty 
claimed that the Bengaiees —ere more SFaieshi than people in the other provinces 
cf India and they tcok a vo— not to touch the Liverpool salt during the Swadeshi 
movement days. Bnt the people of .Bombay took alvantoge ci Bensal's SFad'-shi 
TO— and Bengal v, as bled white. Air. Ghnznavi assarted that if the additional da^y 
on salt was spent to hip an Indian industry, he would be the last person to oppose 
the motkn. 

Hr. la. C. li'eaj’j felt distressed at the fact that provincial jslocsy was given 
vent to in the discussion of ecouomie questions. He regrett&l the lack oi enterprise 
which was shown in starting salt oanefsetore in Bengal. Air. Xeogy held that 
Bengal could revive the lost' indnstry of salt manufacture by taking advantage of 
the "protection cuered and snpported the motion. 

Afr. Jciaurc was afraid if any relaxation in the protective policy mirht result in 
the manufacturing provinces being glutted with foreign stuSl He described Bengal's 
peculiar taste for'^dne Liverpool salt as the root cause of the whole trouble which 
was hotly contradicted by A’lr. Sutym JLTifrc who read extensively from, the Report 
cf the a arid Board and evidence before the Parliamentary Committee in IS53 by the 
then Home Secretary of India showing that Bengal was not aHawed to mancfac- 
ture salt which she "liked to do estensively md net as grain of foreign sal: wonld be 
imported if the rgstriction was withdrawn. He supported the Bill as it would serve 
the main purpose, namely, stabilisanen oi prices and avoidance of fiuctuations which 
ueed sometime to vary Bs. 55 to Bs. 125. 

20 
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Sir George. Schuster replying said that the main object of stabilising price and 
avoiding flnctnstions was attained- fie e^lained the difficulty in giving efiect to the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board which made it clear in the early part of the 
report that there was no case for protection to be given to Aden or Indian sources 
and at the same time their recommendation in effect was like providing protection. 
Government introduced a balancing scheme of stabilising the price from going too 
high or falling too low. He pointed out that in view of the fact that the prices of 
commoditiK had gone so low that it would be a real burden to the consumer, if the 
duty were not reduced. So steps had been taken to reduce the price level from Es. 63 
per'hnndred maunds to Es. 55. If the present duty were fonnd not in the interest 
of Indian industry, the policy would hare to be reconsidered after twelve months. 

The first reading of the Bill being over, Mr. Morgan moved an amendment 
urging to make Liverpool salt duty-free. He claimed this on the ground of imperial 
preference. Mr. K, C.'Keogy opposed the amendment and gave a history of how 
the salt industry in Bengal was destroyed for the sake of Liverpool salt and pleaded 
that the Liverpool salt shonld be taxed more. Sir George Schuster said that the 
Government altitude was against the amendment which was lost. 

Mr. Morgans next amendment seeking reduction of duty on Liverpool salt also 
met with the same fate. The second reading of the Bill was then passed and the 
House adjourned. 

Child Marriage Reitraint Amend. Bill 

24th. MARCH The House resumed fo-day discussion on Khan Bahadur fFaji- 
uddMs motion that the Bill to amend the Sarda Act be circulated for eliciting 
Muslim opinion thereon. Sir A. Suhratcardg disclaimed the insinuation that on a 
prerions occasion he prolonged his speech to block the introduction of the Anti- 
TJotouchability Bill in conspiracy with the Government. He characterised the Sarda 
Act as a violation of the personal law of Muslims and quoted English law on the 
subject. 

The President pointed out quoting rulings that at that stage of the discussion 
when the motion related to whether the Bill should be circulated for eliciting public 
opinions or not, members shonld not discuss in details the Bill. He hoped that <i 
convention would be followed daring dtscussions to-dav. Before the coDclusion of 
his lengthy speech pointing out the inapplicability of tfce Sarda Act to 31o3lem law 
and tradkion he appeiled to the Government, Europeans and orthodox Hindus 
and Parsis to remain neutral. At this stage ius’stent and simnltaueons demands 
for continuance of the debate and closure arose from varioos parts of the House. 

Sir Faxll Eussain, while explaining the Government’s position on the motioa for 
circulation of the Child ilarriage Restraint Repealing Bill, met the objections raised 
by members to the effect that the Child ^latriage Act was interfering with the 
Islamic religion. He next explained that GovernmeiTt treated the Bill as a so-cial 
reform measure and had no intention of interfering with the religion of any 
cornmnnity. Sir Fczli Hussain was of opinion that the circnlatioa of the Bill 
would serve no useful purpose. So he opposed the motion. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was pressed to a division and lost by 44 
to 46 votes. 

The Temple Entry Bill Patted 

Saji Waiiuddin, Sir Eari Singh Gour and Mr. Jadhav waived their right to 
move thejr bills amidst cheers, so that ZTr. Eanga Iyer was called on to move the 
introduction of the Temple Entry Bill. 

The Bill is officially owned by 11 members of the Assemblr, the names of all of 
whom appear as signatories to the bill as its joint authors. They are Jlcssrs. Eanga 
lyer,^ Diiran Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, Shanmuhham Chcllg ( norr appointed 
President), Rama Krishna P.eddy, K. C. Kcogy, Bhai Permanand, Lalchani 
Kavalrai, Gaya Prasad Singkj Sardar Sant Singh, B. TZ Jadher and S. J. Jog. 

3Ir. M. C. F.ajdfi s Anti-Untouchabiliiy Bill is sponsored by 3Ir. M. 
C. Baja/i. 'ilr. Bar.ga Iyer, Mr. Eajaram Pandian, 31?. S. C. Mitra and 3Ir. Gaya 
Prasad Stnyh 

Mr. ^htri Choudhury wished to raise a point of order whether a member tabling 
the motion oF introduction and consideration on th-’ day was not riotating the con- 
vention of the House. 

The President said the point of order wa* premature. 
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3Ir. Tharr.pan, thereupon, took a qoarter of an hoar in going thiongh the rarions 
provisions of the Government of India Act to prove that as the bfll related to a 
provincial transferred subject, it rvas vllra vires of the legislature. 

Mr. B. S. Sarma said the point of order was irrelevant. 

Mr. Bamasicami llitdaliar said the provincial subject related to property rights 
in religious endowments, while intangible rights of a civil character were under the 
central sphere. ^ 

Babn Gaya Prasad Sir.gh said if it had been ultra vires of the Indian legisla- 
ture how could Mr. Chetty (now holding the Chairl been allowed to introduce a 
similiar bill a year ago. 

Ihe Pr^ident said the point of order was important and lucidly explained the 
legal position. He said the Indian l^slatnre had unlimited powers to mate or 
repeal laws in Birtisb India and that the 'restriction sought to be imposed by defin- 
ing provincial subjects was also governed by the provision that with the previons 
sanction of the Governor-General even legislation on provincial subjects could be 
promoted in the Indian legislature^ In this case the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General had been taken. He ruled the point out of order and asked Mr. 
Eanga Iyer to move his bill. 

Mr. Barya Iyer did so without a speech and said : ‘Brevity is the soul of wit.' 

Sir Vasudeva Raja knew there was a convention that the motion for leave to 
iutreduce a bill should not be opposed at that stage. But it was only a convention 
and owing to the extreme character of the subject-matter of the bill he most reluc- 
tantly broke the convention. The speaker referred to the solemn pledge of Queen 
'Victoria that the State would never interfere in matters of religion. The bill was a 
most dangerous experiment calculated to disrupt the Hindu community. Public 
men tcWay were urging for communal unity, but the bill sought to bring about 
disafi'ection and disunion in the Hindu ranks, and he asserted if leave was given to 
introduce the bill it would create a huge agitation in the country, the consequences 
of which it was diScnlt to foresee. 

Othkf. Nos-Officiai, Bills Isxeoduged 

The House allowed the bill to be introduced and also the hills of Mr. Raghtibir 
Singh io protect minor girls. Mr. Joshi to further amend the Indian Penal Code and 
the Cede of Criminal Procedure, Mr. Ranga lyse io provide for the abolition of tin- 
tot'.ehcbility among Hindus, Mr. JIastcood Ahmed and Mr. Misra to amend the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act, Sir Abdullah Sitkratcardy to further amend the 
Mussalmcn IFcq/' Validating Act. Dcican Bahadur Sarda and Mr. Jfio to fix the 
amount of maintenance to tihich Hindu teidotes are entitled, Babu Gaya Prashad 
Singh to abolish capital punishment, Mr. M. C. Rajah to further amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, Mr. Joshi io amend the Code of Civil Procedure, Sir. Sarda to 
prevent juveniles from smoking tobacco, Mr. Misra to amend the Indian Penal Code 
and the Indian Police Act, Mr. Amcmath Butt to remove doubts about the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of representation in the case of succession io Slridkan under 
Bayabhag and to amend the Ear Councils Act, Jlr. Ranga Iyer to amend certain 
provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to offences under chapters six and 
eight, Mr. Mitra to amend the Imperial Bank Act and Pandit Jha io amend the 
Code of Civil Procedure for certain purposes. 

The Temple Entry Bill — Circnlelion Motion 

ilr. Eanga Iger next moved that the Temple Entry Bill be circulated to elicit 
public opinion by July 30. 

The Chair said the motion was a serious departure from the convention that no 
other motion be made on the day a bill is introduced. He reminded the House that 
there already had been a departure from the convention in as much as that Sir Yasu- 
deva Baja opposed the motion at the introduction stage and he said he very mnch 
deprecated all such attempts which broke away from the convention. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer expressed gratitude to Government for their providing facilities 
to Mahatma Gandhi to conduct a campaign against nntouchability from behind 
Yarvada jail bars. The bill would purify and unite the Hindu community and he 
appealed to the Slnssalmans and Christians not to oppose the measure as untouch- 
ability was unknown in their religions. 

Raja Bahadur Hrishnamachariar then opposed the circnlation motion and said 
the uplift of the depressed classes was not religious but an economic question. 
Without the caste system there would be no Hinduism and the Bill sought to drive 
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a -wedge amongst Hindas and the speaker asked -what credentials Mahatma _ Gandhi 
held to interfere in a matter relating to Hindu religion. Mahatma Gandhi’s fault 
■WDB that he so rapidly changed his opinions. After his South India tour some 
years^ ago he had sta’ted that Sonth India Hindu temples -were brothels. Eaja 
Bahadur Erishnamacbariar said, T conduct brothels and am not ashamed of it. 
But if temples -were brothels -why Mahatma Gandhi was so anxious to introduce the 
depressed classes info those brothels ? So far as Government were eonccrned their 
point of view as understood by ceitain people in the country was th.-it tbey had 
allowej. certain facilities to Mahatma Gandhi in order that they might be relievrf 
of their anxiety over politics. They knew Mahatma Gandhi would not succeed in 
this matter of Hindu religion. Co'nclnding. Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachariar while 
supporting circulation urged that the date fixed for it shouid be Dec. 31 instead of 
July 31. 

Mr. S.C. Miira supported circulation amongst heads of religious insfilntions, secular 
heads, trustees or administrators of village temples in consnltatiou with Hindu 
villagers and collectors of the districts for ascertaining the opinion of the lay people 
likely to be afiected by this bill and not amongst Arya Samajists. Brahmos and 
Hindu Mahasabhaites’who had no faith in temple worehip. In this connection he 
maintained that the referendum taken at Gnrnvaynr was not fairly conducted. He 
urged that on such a vital qnetion they must consult the vested rights which they 
were now trying to take away. 

Mr. Gunjal, opposing circulation, at length, dwelt on the Congress policy of 
boycott of legislatures. Be asked the House in pursuance of that policy not to 
support the bill. The House at this adjourned. 

Sait Impobt Dctt (Extessios) Bill 

25ili. MARCH : — The House resumed the discussion on the Salt Import Duly 
Bill to-day. Mr. Gayapresed Sir.gk, resuming the discussion, alleged that Govern- 
ment was' still hesitating to give full support to the indigenous salt manufacturer. 
Mr. Jadhav and Seih Hap Abdulla Haroon supporting, pointed out that the price 
of salt in Bengal was cheaper than in Bombay. Mr. Bamhrishtta Jha, 5Ir. S. C. 
Ultra and Mr. A^har All supported it in the interest of local manufactures. 

Sir George Schuster emphasised that the only consideration which influenced 
Government in their salt-policy was the interest of the consumer. He strongly asser- 
ted that whatever be bis private sympathy with British interests, so far as cfScial mat- 
ters were concerned, he did his best to look to the interests of the censnmer. As to the 
enquiry about imports of Liverpool salt be assured that it was merely a depart- 
menlaf enquiry and Government decision would be taken after full discussion in the 
Assembly. Over the question of salt policy Government always tried to follow the 
wishes of a majority of the representatives 'of the public in tfie Assembly and that 
policy still continued to be their policy. (Applause). 

The Salt Import Duty Bill was passed. 

Discuiiion of the Finance Bill (Conld.) 

Cheques Exempted feom Stamps 

Further consideration of the Finance Bill was then taken up. 

Mr. S. C. Jfitra moved deletion of Clause 5 relating to stamp duly on cheque. 
He quoted the Banking Committee Report in his favour, 

Heican Bahadur Bamasicami Mudaliar feared that they would he frustrating the 
establishment of the reserve bank if they put obstacles in the w.ay of the banking 
system in the country. The proposed duty was purely for provincial purposes, and 
i! they once agreed to this, the local Gove'mrocnt would always bring more pressure 
on the Centra.r Government and try to enhance the duty. 

Sir Coicasji Jehangir, disagreeing -with the previous speakers, held that protrin- 
cial budgets were as much the concern of the Central Government. However, he 
thought it an insult to ofier a paltry eum of seven lakhs while many provincial 
Governments required more. 

Mr. K. C. Kcogtj recalled one of the conditions on which provincial contributions 
were reduced. It was to equalise to a certain extent loss threngh the abolition of 
the stamp duly. Eefeiriag to Sir Basil Blackel’s speech in 1927 he asked whether 
duty oa Bills of Exchange will be also distributed among provinces. 
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Sir Hart Sir.gh Gour pointed opt that considerable labour and time was involved 
in counting rupees in cuixencv which ccnld be avoided if the cheque habit is 
widely resorted to. Time and esperience had fully justified the abolition of stamp 
duty.” 

Mr. Dudhoria thought seven lakhs could have been easily secured from the army 
budget. 

Sir George Schusier felt the opposition hpd overstated their case. The Govern- 
ment view of this question was that alihongh the proposed change was in principle 
undesirable, on the evidence they possessed they could not really believe the reim- 
position of duty on cheques would greatly hamper the banking habit. In full 
discharge of their responsibilities Government had to consider the interest of 
provinces as well. He could not reconcile the present position with that existed 
six or seven years ago. To Mr. Xeogy’s qnestion the Finance Member stated there 
was no chance of any benefit to the Central Budget. 

The House divided and rejected the amendment by SS against 51 votes. 

When Schedule 2 to Clause 5 was put to the vote the House again divided and 
negatived the Schedule by -13 to 48 votes, the result being that the entire Clause 5 
was rendered negatory. 

Rrajuenox is Iscome-Tax 

Mr. S. C. Miira moved an amendment to delete the item in the schedule in 
Clause 6 which provided the taxable limit to Es. 100. He pointed ont that even 
small street vendors and tongawallas had been subjected to a heavy burden. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Eeddi emphasised that the income of the seventy lakhs under 
the bead was not commensurate with the fen lakhs spent in collection. 

Sir Georgs Schuster, replying, asked the Opposition to consider the prospect of 
unemployment of a thousand of income-tax employees. He traced the history of 
the income-tax and pointed out that originally the’taxable level was 500 and later 
it was raised to lOCO and it was only in I919 that ultimately it was fixed at 2000. 
There has been a tremendous fall in prices recently and pariicnlarly this class has 
benefited fairly. Proceeding, the Finance Member alleged that tbe opposition had 
considered the question in an atmosphere of umeality and urged they were on the 
eve of constitutional changes when so many considerations like the separation of 
Burma, separate provinces like feind, Orissa and generally the policy of cnrrency 
and federal finance stood in their way. If they now attempted to cut ihe structure they 
would be cutting the very root of the principle of even distribution of taxes. 
Though India’s position looked stable, it will be a very long way before they con'd 
consider the position absolutely secure. 

The House divided. Mr. hlitra’s amendment was rejected by 41 against 56 votes. 

Mr. Amamath Duit moved an amendment suggesting reshuffling of the scale of 
income t.ax raisin^ incidence to Es. 20CO. Sir George Schuster opposing pointed 
out that the amendment would result in a loss of Es. 220 lakhs. The amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. Jog moved an amendment proposing ra:si.ag of incidence to Es. 1,509. The 
House at'this stage rose till the fifth. 

27tli. MARCH ; — Eesnming discussion of the Finance Bill to-day, Mr. Sadiq 
Eossair., supporting Mr. Jpg’s amendment moved on the 25th.. said that the income 
of the people had been reduced on account of trade slump and agricultural depres-. 
sion and they had been forced to lower the standard of living. The proposal of the 
Finance Member would further hit this class of people. 

Mr. G. C. Bisiras also supported Mr. Jog. 

Sir George Schuster spoke at length and asked the House to realize the gravity 
of the vote on the subject. Besides loss of 33 lakhs to the Government which they 
could ill afford in the present state of emergency, the issue involved was whether 
they should let off small imeome-tax payers who were mostly money-lenders from 
the burden of direct taxation. He also mentioned that the result of the amendment 
giving relief to the tax-payer up to 1500 would be a loss to the provinces, 

Mr. Jog’s amendment was negatived. 

Thereafter Mr. Rahimtacla Chinoy moved an amendment reducing from four to two 
pies the burden on incomes between one and two thousand. He pleaded that the lower 
middle class man was most hard hit because owing to depression and unemploy- 
rheat each bread-winner in the family Lad to maintain several people. His motion 
would also keep employment of thousand clerks doing this assessment work. 
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Sir Leslie Hudson claimed the European group stood for sound finance and Trould 
not support proposals for balancing the present budget. He, however, lodged a 
protest against the statement of the Finance Member that the remaining salary cut 
should be the first charge on the Government’s improved finances -which they would 
restore. The speaker said the class of small businessmen was on the verge of ex- 
tincuon and should be given reliet Sir Leslie Hudson said though he had sympathy 
with the amendment, he did not stand for narrowing down the basis of taxation. 
He, therefore, suggested that the amendment should be withdrawn and the European 
group would support the next amendment of Mr. Ibrahim Ah’ Ehan as amended by 
Mr. James. This proposal would result in a loss of Es. 18.17 lakhs which would still 
leave the present budget surplus. _ - 

Sir George Schuster replying to the debate asserted that it was not his business 
to issue threats. He only told them what would be the results if the House took a 
certain line of action. The Finance Member warned the House that any wreckings 
of the pre-ent position would have serious consequences. 

Although on account of export of gold their present position looked better, they 
should face the realities. They must realise that the future constitution outlined by 
the White Paper, would neces'sitate handing up of certain present central _ revenues 
to provinces. They would, for instance, have to surrender three crores if Burma 
was separated, two* crores on account of separation of Sind and Orissa and another 
two crores on the creation of the reserve bank on account of currency in addition 
to a part of income-tax. Sir George Schnsfer said there would be no chance for a 
Federal Government withont maintaining a high level of taxation and was there- 
fore necessary for them to keep the present features of the Finance Bill and not to 
break away from the present financial framework. By the amendmeut the surplus 
of 12 lakhs would be reduced to 5 lakhs which would be undesirable. A further 
CTadient from income of Es. 2000 and above would be a very steep one from that of 
Hs. 1OCO-20CO and would rise from two pies in the rupee to seven pies in the rnpec. 

The amendment was rejected by 47 votes to 57. 

Mr. Ibrahim Ali Khan moved that income from 1000 to 1500 be taxed at two 
pies in the rnpee and from 1503 to 2C03 four pies. He was supported by Mr. 
Gnrijal. 

Mr. James moved adding a proviso (o the amendment that for the purpose of any 
assessment to be made for the year ending 31st. March 1934, the rate of income-tax 
applicable on such part of the total income of the assessee as it derived from sala- 
ries or from interest on seenrifies paid in the financial year 1932-33 sbould be four 
pies in the rupee, and for the purpose of refunds under* sub-section 1 or snb-sMtion 
3 of section 48 in respect of dividends delcared in year ending Slst. March 1933 or 
of payments made in the said year in the inlercsi on securities or salaries, the 
rate applicable to total income of person claiming refund should be at four pies. 

Sir George Schuster remarked that Government’s view was that still there wt« 
no room for concession and a sum of 17 lakhs ent by a amendment was no small 
amount. There were many urgent demands such as the case of the University grants 
for Aligarh and Benares, which the Government viewed with great sympathy, but 
when the year left closed, they were without any margin to meet the extra demands. 
He oppoEM it as strongly as any other amendment which he was glad the House 
had rejected earlier. 

On 3Ir. James’ motion by 59 voles against 33 the Assembly made another change 
in the Finance Bill by rMUcing the income-tax to two pies in the rupee for the 
income between Es. ISXX) and Es. 1_503 with a proviso. This will mean a loss of 
Es. 17 lakhs of income. 

Pandit Sen moved for omission of Part 3 toSchednle 3 of the Finance Bill which 
provided for summarv assessments of income-tax on the total income of less than 
Es. 2, OH. 

Sir Cotcasji Jdiangir raised a point of order and said that Part 3 to Sriiedule 3 
was amendment to the Income- Pax Act and should find a place in that Act and not 
in the Finance Bill. It was unfair to the House to bring the amendment to another 
Act through the Money Bill. If the amendment was separately put they might 
have sent it to a select committee. The danger jn the procedure would be that the 
Government could amend any Act through the Taxation Bill. The speaker said the 
method of collecting revenues should be out of order from the Money Bill. 

Dewen Bahadur Ramastcaiui Sludaliar pointed out that the subject matter of 
Part 3 to Schedule 3 found no place cither in the title or the preamble of ths 
Finance Btll. Therefore, it was out of order. 
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The Chair advised the Gorernraent to consider all the sides of the question and 
state their case to-morrow before he gave his ruling. The Assembly then rose till 
the next day. 

The Finance Bill Passed 

2SIL. MARCH : — Sir Georeie Schuster defending the Government position on the 
point of order raised yesterday, whether the Finance Bill could contain a reference 
to the assessment of iucome-tas: without mentioning the same in the preamble, said 
that, white he agreed with the principle, he felt that in the present case the provi- 
sions always appeared in the British Finance Act. 

Mr. C. C. Bistras, Mr. AT. G. N’eacry and Mr. B, llJndftor contended [that the 
presmble should express the purpose of the Bill and quoted a previous ruling of 
the President given early this mouth to strengthen their point. 

The President, while maintaining his previous ruling that the scope of the 
Bill was to be sought in the title and the preamble, gave a supplemental ruling that 
the title and ihe preamble were not to be considered an exhaustive catalogue of the 
purposes of the Bill and that the proposed amendment, being consequential to the 
fixation of new rates of taxation, was in order. The Government had probably 
resorted to this procedure in view of the character of the provision, but the President 
suggested that if it was wished that this should become a permanent feature they 
should proceed with the amendment of the Income-Tax Act and give the House an 
opportunity through the Select Committee to examine the matter fully. (Cheers) 

The deliate on the Finance Bill was thereupon resumed. 

All the amendments moved to-day to the Financh Bill having been reiecled, some 
consequential amendments due to" the two changes iu the Bill were carried. The 
House thereafter commenced the third reading of the Bill. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said that from the time of the French Kevolution period 
the political theory outside India had been that the Government existed for the 
people. In India the theory was that the people existed for the comfort of the 
Government. The speaker urged that cflbrts should be made to restore the normal 
practice of making payments^'iu Gre.tt Britain through a favourable balance of trade. 
He criticised the policy of granting lo.ans to the Eailways, of provincial governments 
and Indian States and also the policy of holding foreign securities in place of gold 
in currency reserve. He urged the abolition of the export duty on hides and shins 
and ple.ad^ the case of duty ou candy. Through the present policy in respect of 
candy the Government were making a present of thirty-two lakhs a year to Japan. 

Dr. Zianddin, in conclusion, wanted a Mussolini in India to cfTect radical changes 
in the method, system and programme of education which alone would solve the 
problem of unemployment. 

Mr. Gkuxr.aii po'iuted out that since 1916 Bengal had paid the Central Govern- 
ment ncarlv fifty crores through jute duty which had reduced Bengal into a deficit 
province. He lodged an emphatic protest againt the export of gold which he 
asserted had been condemned by every noa-officinl member of the Assembly. He 
next urged an immediate embargo', failing which the country would lose all that 
counted' for rainy days in the poor man’s 'house. 

iSir George 'Sehiister, closing the debate, said that the House had reduced the 
estimates by seventeen lakhs though, he felt, the margin left was inadequate. Ho 
wished that the future would show that ho was wrong and the House right. 
Begarding the securities he pointed out that his forecast had come true and there 
was an improvement in prices of governmeut securities during the last four weeks 
with the result that those who took advantage of the conversion congratulated 
themselves. Eeplying to Mr. Ghnznavi in regard to the export of gold, ho said that 
it was true that the policy had been able to' answer the question he had put to the 
House whether they were prepared to face the practical results of placing an 
embargo on the export of gold. 

The House passed the Finance Bill without a division. 

SUPPLEilEXTAKV GKAXTS "VOTED 

Sir George Schuster then moved a series of demands for supplementary grants 
numbering oo items all of which were passed without division. When the grant of 
Rs. 46,000 ia respect of the Viceroy’s household camp up, Mr. S. G. Mitra asked 
TThy the telegraph expeudiiure increased bj’ Es. 27.000 over provision. 

Sir Geor^ Schuster explained that owing to impending constitutionnl ehangc 
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there ■vrns a l^gthy and urgent cornmnnicatioa proceeding daily between the Vice- 
roy and the secretary of State which eutaifed a lot of expenditure. 

The grant was approved. 

On the grant of the Imperial Conneil of Agricaltnral Esearch, llr. ilaswood 
Ahmea complain^ research into paddy was not properly carri^ out in his 

own proTiuce of Bihar. Mr. B. Das supporting deplored Orissa Sad been completely 
neglMt^ and on^ interests of Bombay, the United Provinces and Madras 

benefit^ by the Besearch Conned. Mr. Gayaprasad Singh deplorrf provincial fed- 
mg while Mr. Mitra complained that the grants from the Council were not evenly 

distributed among the provinces. He particniarly asked why no sugar research 
institute has been set np in Bengal. j a 

Mr. Bajpai. Education Secretary replying assured the Council that they had a 

specific research programme m hand as regards paddy and new kinds of fertiliser 

to improve paddy crop. As to Mr. Das's complaint, Mr. Bajpai 
8ClyiS6U him to TVAlt till iTip ne^zr nT*/\r»?r«rtnf» i eit f_ _ 


Debate on the White Paper 

-Assemblv to-day Sir B. L. Milra moved : “That the 
contiiini^ the proposals for Indian constifuiional reforms be taken 
ft fi: the House that the Government had decided to 

^“6 primary intention of His 
ts-'Uing the White paper was to elicit public opinion and 
ot5cid° 'betefore, thought it suitable that discussions be confined to non- 

roseamidst continued applause to move his 
‘be ormnal motion the following be substituted. 

Gnv^men't K ®‘’''e™or-General-in-Council to His Majesty’s 
tinnaPrXm^nL ‘b's Assembly naless the proposals for conslitu- 

tional reforms are snsbianiially amended in the direction of conceding greater res- 

^rovlnclM 6^Dhpr^of°Cnv!.‘“^“°“f*°f P-l??'®’® representatives in the^ dntral and 

b, p.„;bl, 10 emur. peoco, ™i«.- 

To Sir Abdur Rahim the Government nltitnde seemed to be “'range and inexpli- 
deba,eVn°nn ^^e Government dLidrf not T erntribn^to 

when "b^^.n^^be fate and future of mUlions of Indians speeially 

Simmonl^ and trend of the proposals In the 

TppfrdiT^' Tvi’ri^nW ' ^rernmenl would oSTer explanation or remove misunderstanding 
Sir points but keep silent over the general discussion. " 

bo mistaken for mnderefo i!b“‘ ‘^s moderately worded motion {must not 

which had evoked universal’ regarding the reactionary proposals 
nrom=^ were nn 7 1°'' indignation. He pointed oat that the 

the^^^mmand naner the declaration of the Prime Jlinistcr contained in 

what did the Rrki-^ ’-‘r ^bdur Rahim wanted a clear answer as to 

R the neriod of ‘be period of transition. He asked, was 

to he-^e.f,!^. ',7f ^ fbich time India was to satisfv her Imperial 

mE-icr= as to fi., capacity for self-rale or was it the intention of feis Msiestv’s 

as to'T^'^rapacitv'^of period of transition to hold periodical examination 

end He 7heT H that was so there was going to be no 

.ibet.Ihe penod of transition must be defined and there mn=t be 

rwE^c powcV^%?r‘®rhdnrVV-^®i‘'^^^^^ Condemning the safeguards and the 
limitation^ therentwn ‘b“‘ ^be White Paper did not indicate any 

S the poweK^L of Governors generally approii- 

S«e sK?rfs and Te^e^e Ecciion 144 of Criminal Proknre Code. Now 

n^s.a^ Md 4o ‘’'°“°bt into operation whenever 

He then bitterlv opposed tiie'^S'^ necessary ?— Surely the executive head, 

cillors being tagged the t Adviser and the three Coan- 

the Mwe« ofYefntnre He drew a gloomy picture of 

war S Lr specially the Lower Hiuse which 

oeing lar more r«,tncted than now as the Army and Railway Budget under 
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the Statutory Eailu’ay Board u-ould be placed beyond its purview. Sir Abdur 
Eahim reiterated the opposition to federation with the States which would blend 
medievalism with modern progressivism. How was it possible for the States’ nomi- 
nees to discuss Indian subjects and remain immune for the sake of rights and 
privileges with a view to help British India to achieve responsible Government. 
There “was considerable difficulties especially regarding allocation of seats. He 
criticised the complete control of the Services by the Secretary of State and regrett- 
ed the omission of a formula regarding the settlement of communal proportion in 
the services which caused much anxiety among the minorities. He protested against 
constituting Second Chambers for Bengal and the United Provinces which were so 
far carried without costly appendage of Second Chambers. He hoped that the 
proposals would be suitably amended to make India happier and worth the cost of 
worry and trouble. 

Briefly narrating the history of constitutional development. Sir Leslie Hudson 
declared 'that the lloatford E^orms were only transitional and met a half-way house 
of India’s political aspirations but worked am.azingty well. He stressed the necessity 
of the safeguards in the present condition of nnstability prevailing in the world — 
the necessity typifled in Signor Mnssolini and Mr. Roosevelt in his latest action — 
and cited for instance the case of China where chaos was prevailing because of the 
lack of safeguards. As an insurance against anarchy and disruption of social 
structure he welcomed the safeguards bat some of them he condemned as unnece- 
ssary and nnsatisf ictory specially those governing the classification of Federal and 
Provincial subjects. 

Mr. B. Das confessed that he was absolutely shocked when he compared the 
constitution given in the White Paper with the pledges given by the British Govern- 
ment all these long years. The White Paper did not give any constitution, it was 
only the safeguards which they got. Mr. B. Das continuing his speech narrated the 
discontent prevailing among the Oriyas over the Boundary Award. He said the 
exclusion of Jeypore and Parlekimedi, which were recommended by the O’Donell 
Committee was deeply resented. He took objection to the administration of Baluchi- 
stan being wholly non-voted. Personally, Mr. Das did not like the Princes Joining 
the Federation as they were demanding'paramountey. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the President Chetty, Sardar Sant Sinff, 
Messrs. Misra, ThampaJi, Murtaxa Saheb, Eajaram Pandian, Mastcood Ahmed, 
Anklesaria and Bhai Paramananda withdrew their amendments covering specific 
points while Sir Abiur Rahim's was of a general nature. 

Bhai Parmanand went into great detail to prove how dishonest the communal 
award was on which the new constitution was going to be based. He characterised 
the Communal Award as vindictive, mainly devised to punish the Hindus on account 
of their agitation which they were carrying on against the Government, but he 
challenged the Government to prove that the Hindus as a class were anti-Govern- 
ment. He was struck with wonder as to how in pursuit of the logic the most illogi- 
cal _ decision could be arrived at, namely, that Hindus who formed 75 per cent of 
India’s total population were being reduced to a minority as far as representation 
with Federal Legislature was concerned. He was surprised to find even Sir Abdur 
Eahim supporting communal representation on public services specially of Mahome- 
dans thus betraying communalism. He was pained to find the scheme evolved by the 
Minorities Committee of the League of Nations to which India was a member, trea- 
ted ns a scrap of paper. If that scheme was accepted the gross injustice now being 
dons to EGndus could be obviated but the exigencies of politics induced the British 
Premier to give such a communal award. 

Amidst cheers Sir Coicasji Jehangir observed that the White Paper was not pre- 
pared for the consumption of this House but for the House of Commons. The wide 
powers given to the Viceroy under Special Responsibility was unfair because only 
a superman could properly exercise those powers. The Viceroy has been put in a 
extraordinary position being vested with unlimited powers to interfere for maintain- 
ing the financial stab'dity, and the credit of India. He hoped the Federal Assembly 
won’t be so. mad as to resent the Viceroy’s interference when, say, continued deficit 
budgets are met by loans borrowed at high interest. But what about the occasions 
when he will necessarily be tempted under ambiguous and undefined Special Powers, 
to_ interest with legitimate responsibilities of Ministers f Regarding commercial ad- 
ministrative discrimination he assured the Europeans that they would secure better 
results in case the ministers did injustice by appealing to the legislature and through 
it by censuring the ministers concerned than by asking the "Viceroy to employ his 
21 
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special poirers. Sir Coirasji Jehangir maintained that sngseslion of the Eeserve 
Bank definitely conflicts with the Prime Minister’s statement and therefore retro- 
grade. He specially attacked the provisions in paras 37. 38 and 39 which make the 
ministers irresponsible to the legislature and yet retain the office. 

Sir George ScJiuslsr, Finance Member, referred to the Enbi^ct-matter of the Be- 
serve Bank and the Statutory Eailway Board. He reminded the House that at the 
Third Round Table Conference the Secretary of State had made it cl^r that Indian 
opinion would be consulted in respect of both these matters. Continuing he said : 

I am now authorised to state that special discussion would be held with_ the 
repreentatives in both these matters simallaneously by the Joint Select Committee 
and representatives of Indian opinion would be invited to proceed to London, for 
these two questions would have fall consideration and the selection of names that 
may be put forward by the Government will take full account of the interest of this 
legislature in the matter. 

SOth. MARCH : — ^The first speaker to-day to initiate the debate on the White 
Paper was Afr. Eanga Iyer who, by of way preliminary remarks, deprecated the 
attitude of extremists on both sides, those across the ocean maintaining that the new 
reforms were tantamount to abdication of British authority in India, while the Left 
wingers of this country inclined to discredit the reforms as inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and absolutely disappointing. He wittily remarked that the extremes always meet 
Turning to the question of safeguards, he remined the Honse that even Mahatmaji. 
when he entered into a Pact with Lord Irwin, agreed to safeguards during the tran- 
sitional stages, but what he most strongly decrirf was that the safeguards which 
should have been demonstrably in the interests of India would have quite the con- 
trary effect now, specially the financial safeguards. He condemned the idea of 
Indians being saddled with a Financial Adviser and recalled the parallel of the 
Egyptian constitutional history. He described the future financi.al adviser to be 
an autocrat of autocrats. In the Egyptian Parliament, the Financial Adviser had 
the front seat, while the Finance Minister was a backbeacber. Was this also going 
to be the case in the Federal Assembly ? Egypt was a bankrupt country. Conti- 
nuing, Sir. Ranga Iyer wondered at the necessity of a Financial Adviser. Even M 
the Indians have mastered the British language and the British methods of adroi- 
nistratioD, so they do not lack financial talents to be an adviser. Unless the poji* 
tion of the Financial Adviser was definitely, lucidly and rigidly deSned, the minis- 
ters^ responsibility and fiscal autonomy would be reduced to a nullity, because no 
Minister can maintain independence in the midst of fear, panic and' constant tre- 
pidation. It must be clearly understood that the Financial Adviser most not be a 
repreenfative of vested British interests. Concluding. 3Ir. Ranga Iyer emphasised 
that if they welcomed the Princes to join the federation it was because of the dream 
of_ United_ India and greater India. But he did not want to encourage the most pri- 
mitive Princes to imasiue in thse days of democracy that thev could afibrd to live 
in the primeyeii period of one-man rule. If the Princes came into the picture there 
was ths possibility of democracy in British India non-degenerating into mobocracy ns 
Sir Samuel Hoare said. But Sir .^bdnr Rahim was simplv pulling by our legs when 
he declaimed against the Princes of yesterday. 

Eaja. Krishnomachari was dissatisfied with the safeguards provided in the 7111116 
Paper against religions interference, which in his opinion were absolutely illusory. 

He reminded the House how at the Sepoy Mutiny there were prodam'afions and 
declarations made from time to time that the policy of religious neutrality would 
be followed. He did not draw a very attractive picture of the federation nnd assert- 
E'd that the Princes were not fools if they hesitated to co-me inside the federation 
and democratic institutions on which the last word had not yet been said. 

‘If the constitnfion is to work smoothly it must be bas^ on trust and courage 
titH on distrust and fear’’, observed Mr. Joshi in an outspoken spesch. He said 
1^.® British Government declared that there conld not be central respon- 
Eibuity in this country without the Princes joining the federation, they showed 
people of British India. The speaker did not understand how the 
Bnusn Government, which ruled India over .a centnrv, could trust the Princes 
more than Bniish Indians, their own subjects. The history of England revealed 

revolted against misrule, but they were led by the 
nooility (nwr, hear/. 'Hierefore the British Government was making scrions miscal- 
cnj.ation when it thought that it was introducing an element of stability by inviting 
princely co-operation in the future govemBuce of India. 
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Ccntirch:^. Mr. Jc^hi held ttsE the constitution ttes fell or safegnards for the 
prepertisd crasaes tocscss the Briti^ers fcelieaec that they trotild stand by them. It 
TT-as fcecanse cf this that they prorided for protection of fncdacental rights of these 
clasKs. hnt f^ns E'S intimate ItEOTiIeGge he vontd rocch for the fact that the 
EntLshers had cot much conSdence either in India's capitalists or in the propertied 
ciasses. Mr. Joshi condemned the theory ■r-hereby one man, namely, the Govemor- 
Gsnsral -ras vested vrith ptenary c'seretion. He Tror.dered hovr cotild the indsment 
of one man. he he GoTemcn-GenerrJ. cocid be safer than that of the legtslature. 
mere -rns mnch more safety in the inepment cf many than in that of one single 
p'srsen. Tnmiag to the nnancial safeanarcs he deprecated that a creditor conciry 
had the right to control the polit'cai destiny cf debtor coentries. He ashed : Did not 
England eatend credit to Brazil. Argentine and ether "cenntries. bnt did she ever 
dare claim a ccntrriiing votes tn the novemance of these cenntries ? Continoing, 
Mr. Jeshi pircded for representation cf third class passengers and cnltivatcrs on the 
Statntory Eailmay Beard and —anted the beneSt of the legislatcre for the bachrrard 
classes and hiil-tribes. Ke chara-'terised the position of the legislatnre not to dis- 
enss the action cf the Govemcr-Generat as mtclerable and hoped that the constitc- 
tion mast improve the conditions cf the working class. aSording better representa- 
tion on the isgislslnms than provided and extended franchise nol based on property 
qralincation and antcmatically extended after a £xed period. 

ATr. Ar.icTT.zth according to the President's snggestion. appended his 

amendment as a part of S;r Atdcr Rahim's original amendment and described the 
White Paper as whoify nnsatisfactory. and ashed for the India Government to be 
rEsponsil'ie to the iecislatcre composed of members retemed by joint electorates 
withent^ reservation of seats on the basis cf race or rehgion from' Provinces consti- 
tntsd arer redistrihntion of bonncaries on racial, ethnological and geographierJ 
tests. He asserted he was a believer in the cnilary form of Government and never 
had any conSdence in federation mainly fcecattse he dreamt of a glorious India 
actcated by nationalism. 

31st.MAKCHt— i;e;,-c.v Ecr.cdt.'r PcmcstrcKj ATtsdcls'cr, speaMng on the White 
Paper, sn'r-jetted it to two tests, namely, ho— far the proposals were in consonance 
with the hopes and aspirations of the people when Lord Irwin announced the Eonnd 
Table Conference cEC.'seccndiy. how far they embodied the agreed decisions of the 
Conference held. He pointed that on some vita! and fundamental points the proposals 
did mahe a departure, and an erjastiged departure from the agreements. This was 
ntstly, regarding the services. Here the White Paper proposals were in defiance of 
the Egreemeat. for the services, instead cf being recruited *by the Govemment of 
India'” as propo:sed. were proposed to be reemited by the Secretary cf State. Xot 
cnly was this in regard to the hey services like the I. C. S., and the Police service 
hut* also in regrrd to the superior services in the railways. 

CoatincingT Dswan Bahadur Eamaswami Mcdaliar said these who knew how the 
ruTes regardicr the medical services had worked under the reforms, where the 
Secretary cf State had not only insisted on the employment of the I. M. S- but of 
the jaurepean members thereof.^conld easily infer that* the Secretary of State cotild 
insist on the secretary of any department 'teieg a tauropean only. 

Sir Serry Scic. interrupting, replied that the only purpose of that was that whEe 
the Secretary cf State recruited men for AU-India services, it shonld cot be possible 
for any local Government to defeat the object fay refusing to employ them for the 
purp-rse they were recruited. Sir Harry Haig added there was nothing more in it 
t'~vu that. ' " 

D. B. ScT.c-Tcarii IfuiaJicr — hope the Secretary of State will cot go behind 
that assurrnce. 

Continning, the sp'Haher ashed why was it provided that the Jlinister should not 
post any c2cer in the all India service without the concurrence of the Governor, 
thereby'limiting the Minister's choice ia selecting even men for his confidential work. 
Then again, way was the right of retirement with proportionate position being ex- 
tended 'even to men who would come hereafter, hnowieg the nature of the reformed 
eoastitutic-n ! What was more, they had taken steps to see that even a future 
Labour Secretary cf State should not alter the position by making the rule in res- 
pect cf the services that the majority vote cf the advisers of Secretary of State 
weald prevail. ‘Sir, these unalterable and unchangeable provisions expand even the 
Exisring pri-i!ece of the services. The provision regarding the PnbL'c Service 
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Commission is still worse. Yon cannot rely even on the Governor-General, that 
superman who is going to have 32 discriminatory power-s and 45 other powers for 
appointing the members of the Public Service dommission. Yon want the Secretary 
of State to appoint them. No wonder the cnmnltative effect of these provisions is 
that even the most moderate people are frightened by the White Paper. I prophesy 
that bitterness against the services will increase and they will be persons about 
■whom it will be said when the chapter of a lost dominion is to be written 
that this dominion was lost because it was murdered by the privileges of the services.’ 
Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar, dealing next with the Statutory Eailway 
Board, said he did not care whether it was set up by Parliament or by the Assem- 
bly. “The crux of the problem is who is going to appoint the members of the 
Eailway Board, and what powers are going to be given to that Board ? It mates 
one feel that even the Federal Government is to be kept out of the matter 
and a sentence in the paper hints that the property of the railway is to 
be vested not in the Government of India but in the Eailway Board.” _ The 
statutory board which was statutorily constituted in South Africa was appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council and the Minister was to be the chairman of the 
board. I want to know whether the same would be the case in India. I have a 
great complaint against Indian members of the Government. _ If yon are not to 
consult Indian opinion before signing your despatches what is the use of your 
being there ? 

Sir Joseph Shore — My hon. friend ignores the statement made by the Finance 
Member. 

D. B. Ramastcami Mtidaiiar — I am coming to that shortly. 

It was for the first time in the Government of India despatch signed bv three 
Indian members that the sentence regarding the Statutory Board was sneaked. ‘May 
I further ask why should the railway companies go to the Secretary of State for 
arbitration ? Why not trust the Government of India or at least the federal court ? 
Dewan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar next referred to the Ecserve Bank and 
said the important thing for them to consider was what were going to be its function 
and how its governing body was to be constituted, whether by election or nomina- 
tion. He urged that there'should not be domination by any 'particular interest in 
that body. The speaker referred to the provision in the White P.aper tb.at Federa- 
tion would come into being when it had seen the Eeserve Bank successfnlly work- 
ing and wanted to know how many years it would late to pronounce that dictum. 
D. B. Eamaswami Mudaliar pointed 'out the instances in which the rcccmmendations 
of the White Paper had gone beyond the pgreement at the Bound Table Conferenw. 
Among these were included the provision to bring British Baiucbislan under the 
direct control of the Governor-General. He urged that its control might be vested 
in the Federal Government. He protested against the provision of the Counsellors 
for the Governoi -General and said that they at the Bound Table (inference sugges- 
ted one counsellor and ultimately agreed to two. The provision for three would 
create a separate council for the Governor-General which might over-ride the Federal 
Government. The speaker did not wish the Governor-General but the Prime Minis- 
ter to preside at the Cabinet meetings aud protested against the suggestion that 
papers from the Ministers should be sent to the Counsellors. He was also against 
the proposal for a joint session of both Housc-s in the event of any demand being 
refused by the Lower House. Dewan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar pointed out that 
all but one member had demanded voting on demands by the Lower House. The 
speaker also protested against the non-voted proposals for the provision that the 
Governor could interfere with the internal administration of the police. In conclusion, 
he said the Indian representatives had demanded safeguards but what was proposed 
in the White Paper had gone much beyond those demands. 

Jfr. Lalchand Xavalrai protested against the vicious principle of snpporling new 
pro-vinces with large subventions out of the Central Government. He said it was 
economically unsound and politically suicidal. 

Mr. B, p. Afody said the White Paper did not secure one of the fundamentals 
of good government, namely, that the control of the Secretary of State should be 
eliminated in the day-to-day administration of the country. Speaking on the finan- 
cial_ safeguards, Mr. Mcdy said at the first Bound Table Conference ho had urged 
against any such provision being made and was supported by Sir B. N. Mitra. In 
the past the Finance Members had caused untold loss'es to India through the 
management of the finances of the country. What control there was on them that 
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the Government now insisting upon finnncial safeguards, thereby regarding the 
Indian Finance Minister unfit for' the post from the very start ? In regard to the 
Reserve Bank, the speaker urged that its control should b'e in Indian national hands. 
Mr. Mody pointed out that a^formufa was evolved at the Round Table Conference in 
regard to commercial discrimination under which the key industries were to be safe- 
guarded. That formula was accepted by Lord Reading and Sir Hubert Carr and he 
did not see any reason why that formula should have been thrown overboard and a 
new provision made in the' White Paper. Alluding to the provision for safeguards, he 
said the constitution of the Central Legislature was such that it would be esfremely 
rare when the Conservative element would net make their weight felt and as such 
the provision for safeguards meant a distrust of democracy in India. Mr. Mody was 
very sceptic about Federation and asserteel that he was not prepared to pay an un- 
due price for alliance with the princes and was opposed to the sacrifice of national 
interests in bargaining their entry into the Federation. Nor did he think it to be 
possible to bring the Reserve Bank into being within the nest few years. These were 
the two primary conditions for the Federation and what would happen to central 
responsibility, lie asked, if Federation was not established ? He regretted that suffi- 
cient stress 'was not made by the Indian delegates on that point. 

In conclusion, he warned" the House that in a few years' time the moderates would 
be swept overboard by the extremist element and" if the Government wanted the 
moderates to work the constitution they must have the minimum of safeguards and 
modify the scheme in the Select Committee. 

Sir Vasudeva Baja regretted that the claims of the landholders had not adequately 
been secured and urged for safeguards to protect their interests, one method of which 
was the institution of second chambers. Sir Wasndeva Raja concluded by asking 
for safeguards for the protection of the Hindu religion. 

Hotilvi Shafi Daiidi said the White Paper contained more safeguards than (he 
powers proposed to be given to Indians. The Mnss.alu.ans, however, would fight for 
these safeguards and would not let even a letter of thrirs be dropped till the Hindus 
changed their mentality and the Muslims were assured that the minorities would be 
treated with justice and fair-play, for he asserted that power should not come to the 
people who were suspicious of e'ach other. The speaker said that questions like elec- 
torates and the separation of Sind had been settled and the people would be well- 
advised not to embitter feelings by raking them up. He assured the House that the 
Sind Hindus would be better protected than the Mussalmans elsewhere but urged for 
adequate representation of Mussalmans in the Orissa Council. In conclusion, he refer- 
red to the resolution on the White Paper adopted by the Moslem Conference and 
urged for the protection of Moslem cnltnre, religion, and the appointment of iraxis. 

Mr. Ar.hUsaria asserted that a unitary system of government would be preferrable 
to Federation for federation would break up’the Indian nation into provincial units 
and tend to create friction between the units, between the Governors and the Coun- 
cillors, the Councillors and the Legislature and weaken the Central Government 
resulting in the oppression of one community by the other. The idea of federation 
must have been welcomed by Britain who under the Montagu Declaration were 
pledged to grant some respo'usibility at the centre which had now been deferred in- 
definitely. _ In concInsioD, the sp'eaker said on the tests whether the scheme was 
workable in the best interests of the country and fulfilled the pledges given to India 
by Great Britain the proposals contained in’ the White Paper should be condemned. 

JLfr. James said the House should congratulate itself on the constructive manner 
the White Paper had been dealt with by Dewan B.ahaonr Ramaswami Mudaliar. The 
reserve powers had not been resorted (d frequently rin the past and he was sure as 
the Europeans and Indians were beginning to co-operate in industrial and commer- 
cial matters and work h.and in Land, the use of reserve powers would not be neces- 
sary in the future. He asked the House to pay a tribute to the great work of the 
services and said the provision regarding furthar recruitment by the Secretary of 
State for five years was in the interest of India so that the standard of men who 
came into the services did not deteriorate and the price was worth paying. On the 
other hand, he had not met a minister who had complained that the fact of services 
being under the control of the Secretary of State made any difierence in work. As 
regards the Public Service Commission, a convention would grow that the commis- 
sion's advice would be invariably accepted. He felt the Iprovision regarding the pre- 
vions sanction of the Governor-General for currency measures would be welcomed 
by the Indian Finance Minister as a safeguard against any fears such as the flight 
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of capital. As for the Statutory Bail way Board, he (did not see any reason why, if 
a reserve bant could be established by the Indian Assembly, a railway board should 
not be. (Hear, hear.) As rej^ards Federation, he hoped that in the _ financial and 
taxation spheres the bigger States would not be niggardly and the British Govern- 
ment would not be generous at British Indian expense. He wished that the Indian 
States’ instrument of accession would guarantee the Britishers against discrimination. 
Finally, the speaker said that the White Paper registered a great advance, one exam- 
ple of which was the Federal Government’s direct powers of borrowing, that it gene- 
rally embodied the E. T. C. conclnsions and that the Britishers and Indians had the 
power by co-operation and goodwill to reconcile the West with the East in a man- 
ner as would influence their fortunes in the remaining part of this country. 

Sir Eari Singh Qotir asserted that whatever might be the future constitnfion it 
must be capable of self-development without repeated interference from Parlia- 
ment. Examining it from the point of view of the Declaration of 1917, which was 
subsequently endorsed by Lord Irwin and Mr. MacDonald, Sir Hari Singh Gout 
said the White Paper did not furnish adequate answer insomuch as it did not men- 
tion the words ‘Dominion Status’. He, therefore, urged that the Declaration of 1917, as 
further amplified by the Irwin Declaration, should be embodied in the future Go- 
vernment of India Act. Sir Hari Singh Gour claimed that the question of Federa- 
tion was no longer an open one and it was a fair proposal that in the event of the 
princes declining to enter into federation there should be further consultation of the 
British Government with the people of India. Sir Hari Singh Gonr admitted that 
constitutional Governors or Govenor-General would not misuse their powers. 
He also urged that the consulting and reerniting agency of future entrants to the 
services should b? (he Government of India and not the Secretary of State and the 
proposal in the White Paper vesting control in the Secretary of State would create 
n hospitable atmosphere which would impair the nlility and efficiency of the services. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour hoped that his Majesty’s Government would take note of the 
sentiments expressed in the House and wonld modify the proposals accordingly. 

Mr, Ghuxnavi said the White Paper did not require his defence and was sur- 
prised at the speech of Dewan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar who. after paying 
compliments to the Secretary of State for honestly incorporating in tne White Paper 
what ho promised to do, had attacked the Indian Member of the Executive Conncil. Mr. 
Ghaznavi said that D.B. Bamaswami Mudaliar should have levelled that attack awinst 
himself, for he equally along with others was responsible for the majority of the 
proposals, Eegarding the safeguards, he said they, Hindus and Mnssalronns, were 
responsible for them. He gave a history of the communal electorates and the Mino- 
rity Pact and said the re.=ponsibility for the communal electorate agitation lay with 
Lord Olivier’s letter to Mr. Satyamurthi. 

Concluding. Mr. Ghnznavi said they could not blame the Secretary of State or 
the Premier on the Communal safeguards because they, Hindus and Mnssalmans, 
wanted those safeguards because they bad failed to come to an agreement. How- 
ever, he wanted the White Paper to be drastically altered before it would be accept- 
able to India. 

Mr. K. C. Eeogij referred to the dual policy of the Government and said in the lan- 
guage of the Under-Secretary of State in Parliament on a long previous occasion that 
in the long run repression was no remedy and political discontent required a xioliti- 
cal cure. They were promised Dominion 'Status but in 1931 this expression was 
sought to be explained away by Mr. Churchill. It was stated that so far as rank 
was concerned India had already attained that status. Since then, this expression 
had be<m carefully avoided in all documeuts including the present White Paper. 
Forgetting the question of Dominion Status, where was responsible government ? Could 
any one deny that there was no responsible government even in the provinces ? He 
did not agree with Mr. dames when he said that the special responsibilities pf the 
Governor-General were nothing extraordinary. He might be like Siva with five 
heads and five pairs of hands. (Langhter.) As for defence, it would be a reserved 
subject. _ The responsibility for this partly lay with the Indian Members of the 
yiceroy’s Conncil who at the time of the Simon Commission supported the sugges- 
tion that defence must be a department responsible to His Majesty’s Government. 

Proceeding, Mr. ICeogy protested against the creation of a railway board by 
enactment in the Constitution Act and challenged the Government to take a straight 
vote on this issue, for he felt sure of the opinion of this House. He traced the 
history of the problem to show that the question was smuggled in the reports of 
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Ihe Eonnd Table Conference and in apife of the adveree opinion of the Consnlt- 
ative Committee. No— the Finance Member had annonnced a conference on this in 
London. ‘ We on this ride of the House are not satisfied at this. We have too 
painfnl an experience of the bole and corner fashion in ivhich these conferences are 
held, and particnlarly of the manner in tvhich selections to these conferences are 
made.’ Agreeing vrith Mr. .Jamfs, Mr. Neogy said the board should be set up as a 
result of ah enactment of this House. If a straight vote was taken on this tissue 
that would he the verdict. Under the South Africa Act the Eailway Board was 
merely an advisory body to assist the Minister of Transport. Mr. Neogy detailed 
the matters in which such a board should be responsible. 

3fr. Kyaw Myint (Burma), who concluded the debate, said ha had watched the 
debate in an agony because of the extreme moderation of the speeches. (Cheers 
and laughter.) To the Ottawa betrayal the House was about to add the White 
Paper betrayal. (Hear, hear.) The shadow of invitations to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee had laid heavily on the House. (A Voice . — Witnesses too.) Some members 
had spoken defending their Bound Table Conference work or defending their rights 
to the futnre invitation. 

Sir Mohamed Yal.-ub . — What about the leader of your party 7 

ZIr. Kyatc Zfyini.—l was disappointed with the speech of Sir Abdur Eahim and 
of my leader. Sir Hari Singh Goar, and now Sir George Schuster has thrown a 
bombshell of more invitations to another conference. 

The speaker said if Mr. Montagu had been alive he would have committed 
suicide after seeing how the August 1917 Declaration '.had been murdered. At every 
Et-age the British Government had been trying to wriggle ont of that declaration. 
Mr. James had spoken on behalf of the Treasury Benches and in tones of the 
ruling races. ‘How can I agree with, how can we agree, when their policy is not 
how much to withhold from India ? (Hear, hear.) 

The Preeidenl declared the debate concluded as there was no agreement among 
the non-cfacials to carry on the debate to-morrow. Sir Abdur Kabim’s amendment 
was passed unanimously. The President said the motion bad been recorded in the 
usual course and saw no reason to depart from practice. The House then adjoured. 

EeLEASE of iliHATlIA GASDHI & OTHER PRISOrtERS 

l«l. APRIL The Assembly continued the discussion to-day of Zfr. llasicood 
Ahmed’s resolution regarding the release of Mahatma Gandhi, Mufti Kifayaful/ah and 
Other political prisoners. Mr. Abdul Matin dwelt at length on the history of the 
jjrc-and-post-Gandhi-Irwin Pact situation and said although the Government claimed 
temporary snccess for their policy they still observed war mentality and demanded 
complete surrender and assurance of a futnre good conduct from the Congress for 
which the Government must wait till the Doomsday. Referring to 3Ir. Anklesaria’a 
remarks that a section of tbe people in the country was sick o7 Gandhiji, Mr. Abdnl 
Matin remarked that the whole truth was that a considerable section in the country 
WES. sick of Sir Henry Haig and Ordinances. He said, with mighty Mahatma on one 
fids .and tbe almighty Haig an tbe other, rights of ordinary citizens were trampled. 

Paja Krishnamachari gave his half-hearted support and said that he had no 
ohjectinn if Gandhi was released. 

KoUal Uppi Saheb repudiated 3Ir. Yamin Khan’s charge .that Mahatma Gandhi 
was responsible for disturbing the tranquility and peace of the country. He 
wondered how a non-ofiicia] member could be so ungrateful as to go such a length 
in haranguing Slahatma and other leade.’s through whose suffering the 
Assembly was born and whatever little political freedom we had was obtaineo. Men 
inspired with high ideals of freedom all over the world were so accused. Such was 
the lot for the Great Prmhet of Arabia. Such had been the case with Kemal 
Pasha and Slnssolini. Mr. Yamin Khan ought to know that Gandhiji did not wish 
to come out of the jail through our lintercession. He is in jail ont of his free will. 

Xaicab Ahmed Nateax, cited a verse from the Koran to prove that disturbance 
of peace was worse than the commission of heinous sins which was hotly challenged 
by Mr. Maswood Ahmed and 3Ir. Uppi Saheb as not being a Koranic verse. The 
speaker advised the Government to release those political prisoners only who 
changed their opinion radically. 

Mr. Ldhiri Choicdhury strongly condemned Government’s action of repression 
and arrests. Wben the month of tbe country was muzzied, when Ordinance Eaj 
was prevailing and when the press was gagged, said Mr. Lahiri Chowdhn^, it was 
no use pressing for the release of Gannhiy, Let Gandhiji remain in jail but the 
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spirit of iSationalisra once inflamed ivould burn nndiminished. He made a ritriolic 
attack on Mr, Y'amin Khan’s motive in scandalising iGandhiji and was glad that Mr. 
Yamin Khan got snubbed by the House when as a puppet he was set up as a 
candidate for Deputy Presidentship by the Government. 

“Peace has been the greatest interest of the British Empire and I am wrlain 
that peace is the greatest interest of India”, said Sir \Harry Haig in replying to 
the proposals for the release of Mahatma Gandhi. “But the auction to ask”, he 
continued, “is whether the proposals will facilitate peace. What would be the 
positive results of the release of political prisoners ? Ideas are restoration of 
peaceful conditions of the country and co-operation with the new constitution. 
With these aims in view, in 1931 the Government made an _ extremely 
generous suggestion. Was that taken in the spirit in which it was 
made ? Emphatically no. The Government meant peace when the Congress took it 
to be truce. There can be no co-operation under the menace of revival of_ Civil 
Disobedience. People say that Congress has changed its attitude. But what is the 
attitude of Mr. Gandhi ? As soon as he will be released, he will be confronted with 
the problem as to whether he would renew Civil Disobedience. Then there are lead- 
ers who are more extreme. Mr. Gandhi in his Round Table speech at first said he 
was for absolute co-operation but later he asserted that Congress represents the spirit 
of rebellion. Farther, he said — “It has been said that Congress might co-opsrate in 
the working of the neiv constitution. There are many in the ranks of the Congress 
who are pre-eminently fitted to help the working of the new constitution and I ven- 
ture to affirm my belief in the Viceroy’s words that the march of events would bring 
them in. But has the time come yet ? Politics, it seems to me, consists in realizing 
what is possible, of making the best use of it and not demanding indefinitely what 
is impracticable. But have the Congress come to that position. I sometimes fed 
the Congress have a difierent picture of democracy than we English people have. 
Their picture is that of the dictatorship of the Congress like the communist dictator- 
ship in Russia. If these are still views of the Congress (voice No, they are not), 
there are very great dangers ahead of this countrj' unless these ideas are absolutely 
discarded. Concluding, Sir Harry Haig claimed that there had been a change in' the 
country and it was no longer a question of forcing the Government by Congress 
methods, but reaching an agreement by negotiations and cordiality and this had been 
done during the three sittings of the Round Table Conference. 

Syed Murtaxa Saheh who followed the Home Member invited the Home Member 
to give a guarantee of obtaining complete Dominion constitution for India if the 
Congress agreed to do all things that Sir Harry Haig wanted them to do. It is not 
the Mahatma who would be the Dictator but the Secretary of State and the Gover- 
nor-General who are dictators under the new constitution with provincial Governors 
as Deputy Dictators. 

Mr. B. I)as,_ who got five minutes before the adjournment motion of Mr. Lal- 
Chand Kavalrai regarding the wholesale arrests of Congressmen revealed that the 
Mahatma would be willing to accept a constitution that had transferred only 20 per 
cent of real power of Government but the White Paper scheme did not give even 
that much to Indians. He asserted, amidst applause, that despite the barking of dog’s 
the Congress caravan would proceed on its onward march. 

Mr . Masjcood Ahmed’s resolution Ion Gandhiji’s release was not pressed to vote 
and the debate was adjourned sine die. 

Repbession and Aekests of Congeesshen 

Thereafter Mr. Lalchand Naralrai moved his motion for adjournment to invite 
attention of wholesale arrests of Cougressracn and urge the Government to put a 
stop to this policy of .repression. Mr. Navalrai stated he had Jtwo objects in 
view. One was to protest against “indiscriminate arrests” at Calcutta of the 
pMple alleged to be going to attend the Congress, and the second was to appeal to 
Government to give up the policy of repression. The Congress till to-day was not 
M unlawful body, and Government’s action in banning its session was illegal. The 
Congress was not dead, and had saved the country from terrorist methods. 

Mr. i/ifra Euppwtcd Mr. Kavalrai’s censure motion. He failed to understand 
Uie purpose of the Government in precluding the Congress from holding the meeting 
instMd of declaring it unlawful. The Congress which is the premier 
^ in the country should have been given full chance to discuss 

the u hite Paper. But instead, the Government is gagging it and driving the country 
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to despaTafion. 

Mr. Anhlesaria vehemently opposed, and derided those who called the Govern- 
ment policy to enforce respect for law and order as repression. 

Sir Ahdiir Rahim asked if it was politically expedient to ban the Congress ses- 
sion at the present moment. The Government by taking an anticipatory action of 
this character is taking too great a risk upon themselves. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour co.mplained that no facilities were given to constitutionalists 
to have the access of three members into the Congre-ss and persuade them to believe 
that their policy was wrong. He reminded the Home Member that some members 
of the Congress had openly declared that they would be satisfied with the substance 
of independence which was the same thing as the Statute of Westminster. 

Replying to the debate the Home Mamhsr defined the Government attitude and 
emphasised they had been forced into action by the certain policy pursued by the 
Congress. He reminded the members of the chain of events which h d led them 
there’o. He characterised the Congress session as spectacular prep'>rations. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim. ; — Why don’t you declare the Congress unlawful ? 

Sir EL Haigi — Government is never anxious to go more thau the circumstances 
justify. In their judgment it was not nec^sary for dealing with Civil Disobedience 
to declare the entire Congress unlawfal. Such action would go far beyond the re- 
quirements of the case, involving the prosecution of a number of persons who are 
not active members of the Congress and are not really anxious to pursue Civil 
Disobedience. 

Mr. Ehitish Keogy asked Sir Harry Haig how he could reconcile Mr. W. D. E. 
Prentice’s statement in the Bengal Council that the Congress session had not been 
banned with the present action that the Government was making a general roundup 
of those who wanted to participate in the coming Congress. 

Sir Barry Haig replied that Government’s Intention was not to let the session be 
held. They could adopt any action which led to the result. The House divided on 
the motion which was lost by 49 voting against and 30 for. The House then ad- 
journed till the 3rd. 

Ottawa Teade Agbeemest AiiE:tD. Act, 1932 

3rd. APRIL ; — The Assembly met to-day to consider the Indian Tarifi" Ottawa 
Trade Agreement Amendment Act of 1932. 

After question hour. Sir Joseph Bhore, Commerce Member, moved that the Bill 
to supplement the Indian Tans' Ottawa Trade Agreement Amendment Act of 1932 
be taken up for consideration and explained that the Bill was intended to correct 
certain inaccuracies, anomalies and discrepancies found in the Act, for example, 
inclusion of Ferrous Sulphate, which is the same as Green Copperas, 
inclusion of moist white lead for preference, specification of newsprint as such, 
omission of gl.ass-making chemical from preference for colonial goods, including 
fountainpen nibs as manufacturers’ gold etc. The motion was accepted. 

Mr. A. Raisman’s amendment including for preference Potash alum Soda alum 
and Ammonia alum was also adopted. 

Mr. James moved an amendment including tea chests and parts and fittings 
thereof among preferential articles. 

Mr. B. Das opposing asked as the Ottawa Agreement was ratified after full 
deliberation what was the necessity of a Supplementary Amendment Bill. He 
enquired what had been the gain of India and questioned the good intentions of 
Europeans. 

Mr. Mitra sympathised with Mr. James and held that there were large Indian 
interests in the tea industry . whose benefit would to some extent be shared by 
Indians. 

Sir Joseph Bhore sympathised with the mover of the amendment but had no 
alternative left to him but to oppose the amendment of that character at this stage. 
He .was, however, prepared to go into the whole question with Mr. James and 
asked him to withdraw which was accordingly done. 

Peotiscial Cedhsal Laws Supplemextaet Bill 

Sir Harry Haig moved, that the Bill to supplement the provisions- of the 
Bengal Public Security Act of 1932, Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Act of 1933, 
the Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932, the United Provinces Special Powers 
Act of 1932 and the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 for certain 
purposes be kept up for consideration. The Home; Member explained that the object 
22 
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of the Bill was to provide for appeals to High Courts in certain cases and exclude 
their juriediction in other matters. 

Sardar Sant Singh protested that they should no be a party to the Bill some 
of whose provisions might be declared invalid by a competent authority. He wanted 
to emphasise this point of view by way of opposing the Bill, lock, stock, barrel. He 
said that the bills of tbe nature of Bengal Public Security Act, the Punjab Criminal 
Law Amendment Act etc. were ‘ultra vires.’ 

Mr. S. G. Jog took objections to the provisions of the Bill taking away the 
fundamental rights of Habeas Corpus. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra strongly opposed tbe Bill as it debarred civil and criminal courts 
to proceed against any illegal arrest made under the local Secnriiy Acts. He 
referred to Sir Harry Haig’s speech on the 1st. that persons wrongly arrested 
could go to courts and get redress and questioned the sincerity of tbe Home 
Member’s statement. Mr. Mitra observed that the law should not be degraded 
as to lose its respect. The judiciary in this country required protection against the 
onslaught of the executive. 

Mr. Lalckand Navalrai considered the measure as unprecedented calculated to 
strike at the root of social order. Such drastic legislation was sure to recoil upon 
the Government. He deplored that the High Courts under the provisions of various 
provincial Criminal Law Amendment Acts are being subordinated entirely to the 
provincial Governments. 

Sir Abdur liahim attacked the provisions of the Bill as being too sweeping and 
unjustihed even if Civil Disobedience and Terrorist movements were in full swing 
which was not a fact. 

Mr. C. C. £isicas pointed out the merits of the Bill and said that appeals have 
been provided to the High Courts against the sentence passed by Special Magistrate. 
The Bill does not take away the appellate jurisdiction of High Courts because by 
virtue of the local Acta that right is automatically nullified. 

Mr. S. C. Sen analysed the Bill clause by clause and contended that it took away 
all the powers of the High Courts and even those conferred under section 107 of the 
Government of India Act which the Central Legislature was incompetent to do as was 
held by Sir Ibrahim Eahimtoola during the discussion of the Bill supplementing 
the Bengal Terrorist Act. He contended that it would be impossible to question the 
illegal acts of Government unless they were proved to be malicious. For instance, 
tbe recent arrests in Bengal, in the speaker’s opinion, were illegal, but if the present 
measure was enacted, the arrested persons had no remedy against tbe Government. 

_ Sir Brojendra- Lai Milter. Law Member, in the' course of his speech lasting for 30 
minutes, maintained that the Bill did not take away any of the existing rights, except 
in so far ns executive action was conccrnced. He argued that revisional and original 
powers of High Courts under the Government of India Act were not affected m 
any way. 

Afiw the_Law Member had resumed his seat, the President gave his decision on 
the point raised by Pandit S. C. Sen that the relevant clause was open to interpre- 
tation, that it sought to deprive the High Court’s power under, section 107 of the 
Government of India Act. The Chair held that the section was open to such inter- 
pretation and in that form the Chair was not prepared to allow the passage of the 
Bill hut advised the Government to introduce a suitable proviso to make clear that 
the Bill did not seek to deprive the High Courts of their powers derived from sec- 
tion 107 of the Government of India Act. The House then adjourned till the 5th. 

5lh APRIL: — Mr. Ko. Neogy opposed the policy underlying the bill. So 
refuted the arguments of Mr. C. C. Biswas that the bill conferred certain privilegea 
of appeal to the High Courts in cases of sentences exceeding four years. Air. 

Neogy pointed out that as there would be few or no cases of such a nature tbo 

right of appeal granted would be of no practical use. . 

Mr. Axhar Ali opposed the extension of the Bill to the United Provinces while 

Mr. Gaya Prasad vehemently contested the legality of such an extraordinary 

legislation. Sir Bari Singh Qour wanted to scrutinise the provisions of the Bill 
from the principles of_ constitutional law and characterised the various Crirninal 
Acts passed by the provincial legislatures ns dangerous weapons in the bands of 
the Executive. ^Concluding he opined that measures already passed were suHicient 
fo_ meet the national emergency or crisis and criticism must be made in that light. 

Chtcasjee Jehangir held that futile criticisms against the local Acts already 
passed would serve no useful purpose at this stage. 
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CEDIINAL LAWS STJPPLEMENTAEY BILL 


Mr. Kya Myint was greatly disappointed at the argnmenfs pf the thrp Preji 
epraters and was Ehockrf that his leader had taken a P'-OTm'’jal o“‘'ook >n JP® 
discussion. He did not understand how Sir Cowasji could hold 
nccme from criiicisinE: the Bill when it wonid not lead to any end. We mtis , 
said, lodge an emphatically-worded protest against it no matter whether U serves any 
purpose or not. Conclnding Mr. Kya Myint directed broadside against the 
of the Special Tribunals provided in the original bills, snspension of rights and 
Corpus which thev involved and giving indemnity in advance to officials chargM 
wi>h the administration of euch perverted law. He predict^ that when the In nre 
historian will write about the disintegration of the British Empire these emergency 
legislations will be given a special prominence. _ _ , 

Mr. Amarnaih Dull subjected the Bill to a detailed cnticisp of its Provisions 
and said that police officers who were already protected and indemnified did not 
deserve funher exemption. As a lawyer praciising in raofussil areas he said tne 
granting of exemption to police officers would be to do injusUce to the peop e 
were being harassed. He spoke at great length supporting his cnticism and 
quoting cases for the purpose. Eao Bahadur Faiil said ihat when the Govemme 
had made the mistake of supplying them with copies of provincial acts they mus 

Euficr severe criticism. . « ^ -j t xr^nea 

The closure of the debate was applied from the Government side of the House 

and it wss accepted. . . .... . 

Sir Harry Haig replving to the debate answered vanons criticisms and s^aid that 
local Governnienis had exercised their powers properly and the Bill had been 
passed bv a large majority in provincial councils. Uf M 

The motion to fake the Bill for consideration was passed by the House by 51 
votes to 28 and detailed examination of clauses of the Bill was taken up. an 
Glances 2 and 3 were quickly disposed of. Clause 3 was opposed by Mr. . . 

Mitra, 3Ir. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Sardar Sant Singh, Wr. 
Amamath Dull and Mr. S. C. Sen while Mr. C. C. Biswas supported, 

Pinally the House divided and adopted the danse by 51 against 26 votes. 

When clause 4 was taken up Mr. Mitra and Mr. 
should be separate clause for Bengal. Sir Cmcasp Je^onyir pointed out tha 
section was contradictory to what had been done in the Bengal Council. Sir BarTV 
Haig emphasised that a separate clause was incorporated for Bengal as a roattM or 
drafting convenience. 5ir Cowasji asked ^he'^er it was proper for the Assembly 
to cariT out the functions of the Local Government. Sir Eapsmgh 
that the Assembly was prepared to supplement anything which the local legislature 
desired, and not what the focal ex.cutive might require. Sir Harry Haig 
quoted the ruling of the President of the Benpl Conucil on 
proviso was inserted, namely that nothing would be done so as to affect h ] 
diction of the High Court. Sir Harisingh Gour said that now the Government ot 
India were asking the House to override the Government of India Act. He 
suggested postponement of discussion for further examination. Sir Brey^ara 
Miller objected. The President ruled that if the objection was th^at the Honse hau 
no knowledge of the intention of the Bengal Legislature, when the Bengal Act w 
passed there was no sufficient ground in it. At any rate now that the 'govern- 
ment of India wanted to insert this separate clause whether at the instance d tne 
Bengal Government or of their own accord, the House should proceed witn tne 

rrs • 

The House then divided and adopted the clause by 50 against 32 votes. The Presi- 
dent adjourned the Assembly till the 7th. 

7lb. APRIL i—Mr. Safyen Mitra opposed incorporation of Clause 5 barring the 
issue of directions in the nature of ‘‘habeas corpus.” Sir B. L. Milter explained 
that unless there was any gross irregularity High (>nrts won t entertain aPP'jca- 
tioiis in this behalf under the new provisions. The House accepted the clauj 5 
without a divisiou. Mr. Mitchell, Legislative Secretary, moved for insertion of a 
new clause stating that nothing contained in this Act will affect the powem ot High 
Court under seciL 107 of the Government of India Act. The House endorsed the 
motion. Sir Harry Haig proposed that the Bill, as amended, be passed. 

Mr. Salyen il/ifra was of opinion that Government had made out no case to show 
that ordinary criminal laws had failed. Be saw no reason why 
should be drastically curtailed. He impressed on the Government to underslana 
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that the real Btrength of the BritiEh Government did not come from army or ordi- 
nances bat from the people’s faith and deep-rooted confidence in justice and legal 
administration. If the Government wanted -to shake that confidence' nothing would 
be a proposition. Mr. Mitra proceeded to say that the Government had already 
reduced the legislature to a force by packing the House wjth_ nominated bloc and 
now started making Berious inroads on the powers of the judiciary. The immediate 
arrest of persons who are acquitted, by the handy Criminal Law Amendment Act 
was not showing any respect to the judiciary of the land. He would admit that 
when emergency measures were made peimanent the emergency of the State ceased 
to exist. 

Mr. C. C. Bistcas admitted that (he measures were drastic and the Government 
carried their repressive policy bnt for the sake of the greatest good of the greatest 
number. The Government responsible for order in the country must curtail Iibertie.s 
of a few as the smouldering embers might burst forth any moment. He refused to be 
carried away by cheap sentiment, 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : What about the sentiment to go to England? 

Mr. Biswas continuing said that true repression defeats its own purpose but the 
surgeon’s knife was indispensable when the patient was sufiering from cankerous 
sores. 

Mr. Kaya Myint : Swaraj for ever. . . . . i j 

Mr. Biswas : Yes. Swaraj for ever. But Swaraj could not be attained by blood- 
shed and anarchy bnt by constitutional advances. 

Mr. Gaya Priisad Singh; And also by sycophancy. 

Mr. Biswas flared up and said : Don't indulge, Mr. Singh, in cheap jibes and 
popular tricks. I am not one of those who indulge in heroics on the floor of the 
House and the cowtow before the powers that be behind doors. 

Narrating the gross insults and inhuman indignities which the Acting President 
of the Congress, Mr. Aney. was subjected to after his arrest at 3Iidnapnr,_ Mr. B. 
Das ob'erved that it was no use condemning the Bill. He remarked that Sir B. L. 
Mitter, Law Member, should hang down his head in shame that such treatment wM 
meted out to Mr. Aney. A repressive measure like this would only goad the people 
to revolution. 

Sir Cotcasfi Jehangir held that classific.ation of politic.al prisoners was an im- 
portant question and the manner in which it is now conducted was sure to react on 
the Biitisb Government and the policy of His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Jadhav asserted that Government wanted” to inculcate love for law and 
order bnt the method employed produced quite the contrarj- results. 

“The rule of law has been the greatest credit of British Government in this 
country,” said Sir Ahdur Eahitn. ‘But this rule of law”, he continued, “has been 
greatly encroached upon from day to day until it was almost destroyed. Bnt I am 
not satisfied with the new constitution giving perhaps more power but even before 
that the rule of law has been taken away. A free constitution can be no substitute 
for good law. If the rights and liberties' of the people are unnecessarily interfered 
the future Government will have to encounter greater diEuculties. Individunls_ might 
be connected with Civil Disobedience or terrorism but that is no justification for 
snch lawless and oppressive measures.” 

The motion for closure was moved and carried by 48 votes lo 21. 

Sir Uany Haig replying justified the present legislation. He reminded Sir 
Ahdur Kahim that in tim’es of snch emergency extraordinary laws were called for 
because ordinary laws had failed. He contioverted the theory that the pre'cnt 
legislation was calculated to take away the ordinary judicial functions of High 
Courts. It simply meant to remedy the defects in provincial legislation. 

The Home Member referred to the story supplied to Mr. B. Das by a 
correspondent about the indignities inflicted upon Mr. Aney in the Midnapur Jail. 
The Home Member often found such stories to be exaggerated. 

Mr. B. Das : My correspondent is an ex-roember of the AEEC.mbly.* 


* Apropos the passage-at-arms between Mr, B. D.is and Sir Harry Haig, following 
extracts from the letter received by Mr. Das from Mr. Jayakar, cx-member_ of tbe 
Assembly, which formed the basis'of Mr. Das’s interrogation would prove interest- 
ing : — “After his arrest at the Kharagpur station Mr. Aney was taken to the Midnapore 
Central Jail where he was given no special treatment snitable to bis eminent 
position bnt was detained as a ‘O’ class prisoner. He had to allow his persons nnd 
belongings to be searched by a rude warder, was not given any special food to 
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Sir Harry Haig : I am no^ prepared to accept that sfory wifhont examination. 

lie Hoose then divided with the result that the Bill was passed by 48 rotes for 
and 30 against. 

Acxiuaey Force Ajiesdjie^jt Biel 

The Honse next'passed the Auxiliary Force Amendment Bill as reported _ by 
the Select Committee of 19.13 in coarse of 15 minutes. There trere two minor 
amendments which were accepted unopposed. 

Ifr. Tottenham, Army Secretary, in moving for consideration of the Bill explain- 
ed that there was a demand for redaction of the army cxpenditnrc and it was fair 
that the auxiliary force should conirihute its dne share. The Bill was an economy 
measure .and wonld save abont 15 lakhs. Mr. Tottenham pointed out that though 
some individuals might be afTccted, there was no fear that the measure would dis- 
courage enlisting in the Auxiliary Force. 

Haj Pilgeuis Act Amesdiiekt Bill 

Jl/r. Bajpai moved that the Bill farther to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Haj Pilgrims Act of 1^23 as reported by the Select Committee he considered. He 
explained the Bill dealt with the grievances of pilgrims travelling by the lowest 
class on board the ship and was aimed at fixing the rates which would ensure that 
no pilgrims were left stranded at Jnja. The Select Committee, Mr. Bajpai continued, 
made amendments which were speciaily calcnl.afed to remove the inconveniences of 
pilgrims and provide for better arrangements for fooding and accommodation at the 
minimum cost. As fjr ns space per passenger on ships was concerned there was a 
feeling that pilgrims should have 19 square feet instead of 16 now allotted but after 
discussion the Select Committee adhered to the original plan. He also jnstified the 
present practice that pilgrims should either deposit the fare for return journey or 
take a retnm ticket. 

Baji Wajihuddin opposed the Bill. Hnji 'W.'ijihnddin moved an amendment 
urging recommitment of the Bill to the Select Committee. 

Sfr. llorgan moved an amendment for the omission of clause 2 relating to com- 
puPory food. 

Sir Md. Taf.-ub pointed out the difBculfies in catering to the tastes of difierent 
people of difierent parts of the country and supported Mr. Morgan. The House then 
adjourned. 

I5DIA^ Meechakt Shipping Ameio). Bill 

Sih. APRIL : — The Assembly reenroed to-dsy consideration of the Indian Mer- 
chant shipping Hiij Bill clause by clause. iSr. Ifaeirood Ahmed moved an amend- 
ment that along with water and food pilgrims be allowed to have fuel also on 
board the ship. Sheikh Sadiq Hassan and Mnazzam Saheb supported him. Mr. 
Bajpai. opposing, the motion was lost. 

Eaji Wajihuddin s amendment urging for more space and belter accommodation 
for pilgrims was fully debated. Sir Faxli Hussain and idaulvi Shafi Bawoodi 
made it clear that without more money, more space could not he provided. They 
contended that every possible meastire was adopted to remove the space diScuItie* 
without increasiug the burden of expenses. The amendment was defeated. 

Offictaj. Bills 

The House adopted eleven out of fifteen clauses to-day when it adjourned till the 
lOtb. B'fore ndjournmenf, however. Sir Joseph Shore was allowed lo in'roduce 
two Bills, namely, the Anti-Bumping Sill and the Ollatca Irade Agreement Act 
Amendment Bill. 


which he is accnstoroefl, was not allowed to have articles used for “Sandhya” and 
kept in a small barr.ack wherein ahont 125 persons were huddled together hut which 
could hardly accommodate 60 persons. Mr._ Aney was asked by a Jamad.ar to 
undirgo ‘Sarkar Salam’ process by first sifting down in two’s and then standing. 
When the ?nperintendent arrived for verification, Mr, Aney refnsed to comply with 
this bnmiliaiing procedure. He was forcibly made to sit down and then again 
made lo stand up by two and three warders in the presence of the Superintendent. 
But Mr. Aney preferred to share gladly this humiliating treatment with his fellow 
prisoners of ‘C’ class.” 
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Ikdias Meecjlst Shipping Amekd. Bilii 
lOiIi. APRIL:— The Assembly passed the Haj Bill fo-day by 49 sgainst 12 TOfe*. 
Mr. Masjcood Ahmed opposing the third reading opined that the Bill vras calcnlaled 
to do hnrm and hardships and unnecessarily wound the religious feelings of the Mus- 
lim Community. He appealed in the name of humanity and millions of poor Mus- 
lims not to force the B>1I on pilgrims. Sir Faxli Eussain replying to the debate 
met the arguments of the opposition and asserted that the Bill tras in no tray s 
dangerous innovation. 

IscoiiE Tax AiiExsitPsr Bili. 

After the Haj Bdl tras disposed of Sir George SchusUr moved that the Bill fur- 
ther to amend the Indian Income Tax Act.^ 1922. for certain purposts bb_ reported by 
the Select. Committee be taken tip for cnnsiderniion. Sir George explaining the pur- 
pose of the Income Tax Bill said that Government wanted to_ render all foreign _ in- 
come of residents in British India from trbaiever source it might be derived liable 
to income-tax whenever it was received in or brought into British India. 

Mr. Zadhav moved an amendment that the Bill as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee be circulated for eliciting public opinion. Sir Cctrasjee Jehangir while sup- 
porting Mr. Jadhav’s motion deprecated the practice of bringing important rneasnre* 
like this at the fag end of the session. Mr. Eanga Iyer strongly opposing the 
amendment emphasised that unless measures were taken to stop investment of 
capital from foreign countries there could be no hope for developing Indian 
industries. 

Mr. Zog moved another circulation motion giving a different date, and said that 
there was no use rushing a rneasnre of this character. 

The circulation motions of Mr. Jog and Air. Jadhav were defeated without t 
division. The House then adjourned. 

llih. APRIL Resuming discussion of the Income-Tax Amendment Bill to-day, 
Mr. S. G. Zog moved that the Bill be referred again to tlie same Select Committee to 
consider all the implications of clause 2 (B/ which related to taxable incomes accrued 
■within three years of their receipt in Jndta. 

After a brief reply by Sir George Schuster, Mr. Jog’s amendment was negatived , 
and the motion ihat the" bill be taken up for censidtration was carried. 

■When the discussion of the bill clause by clause was resumed. Rao Bahadur 
Patil moved an amendment that sub-clause iB) of clause 2 of the bill be deleted. 

Sir Cmcasjee Jehangir supporting the anienriroent held that the bill would bsve 
no effect on stopping investment from abroad. He pointed out that no _ provision 
was made against the double taxation as ibe people sending money to foreign coun- 
tries paid income tax there and would be taxed again when bringing that back to 
India. Sir Cowasjee twiitid the Finance Mtmbir on bis maxim that the bill was 
intended equitably to distribute the burden of Taxation. He asktd why not tax 
the pensions of the British officers retiring in England. The speaker strongly pro- 
tested against the subtle and indirect discrimination made between European and 
Indians investing money outside India in respect of income tax. 

Replying to the debate the Finance Member told Sir Cowasjt Jehangir that no dis- 
crimination was made between Eurnpeans and Indians in the matter of investment in 
England. So far as business in foreign cotiniries was concerned capital thus invest- 
ed was naturally locked up and could not be repairialtd early, in tlic case of the 
income of Indians residing over-sens being laxtd in the country in which they were 
domiciled it was righily done in exchange for the protection they enjoyed there. 
The Bill might b» harsh but it was eminently just. 

Rao Bahadur Paiil’s amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 61 against 
20 votes. 

Sir. Ramhrtshna Reddy moved an amendment for omi.'sion of provision in 
clause 2 that superiax and incometax on incomes, profits and gains neerned during 
the period of over one year when brought b.ack to India, shall be chargeable on the 
basis of the amounts accrued each year separately and not on the whole amount 
accumulated. 

Rao Bahadur Paiil moved an amendment to Mr. Red-’y’s molinn that incomes 
from agr'culiure in foreign conntries be also made free of tax. Sir George Schuster 
opposed R.oo Bahadur Paul’s amendment. 

Afr. Biddy’s amendment was accepted and the Income Tax Amendcncnt Bill 
as aniendtd was passed by the Assembly 
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Tm A^-DTBIPING BILL i'?5 

The Ayrr-DmiPESG Bili. 

Str Joseph Shore nest moved that the hill to provide for iraposition of additional 
dntits and customs on imported goods for the purpose of safeguarding iiidustries in 
British India be taken into consideration. Esplaining the purpose of the bill bir 
Joseph at the outset made it clear that, vrhen they brought forward this measure for 
giving them wide powers, they were not actuated by feelings of animosity against 
any nation or conntrv (hear hear). They were merely taking defensive powers to 
pioteet their own ind'ustries. He then emphasised the mam points of the bill tinder 
consideration t — Eirstlv, under clause two the dnraiion of the Bill would not extend 
beyond diet March. 1^3. This is more or liss a gap measure which is necessitated 
bv representation made by more than 20 indigenous industries. Secondly, ^they are 
asking for extremely wide powers but in the nature of things he thinks this is in- 
evitable. He should make it cleir as far as the policy of discriminating protection 
is concerned that they stand where they were. As far as the industries which r^ 
ceive protiction at present, they in no way have to depend upon this measure and 
they will coutinue to enjoy the' measure of protection they are now enjoying. The 
House then adjourned. 

12th. APRIL : — Resuming discussion on the Anti-Dumping Bill to-day, Mr, C. 0. 
Bisicas E.iid that the House could safely depend on Sir Joseph Bhore to do all that 
was necessary. 

Mr. Eanga hjer said they must find a solution for the growing unemployment 
and the growing inefficiency of Indian indnstries. He supported the Bill to fight 
the warlike competition of the country which was exploiting a friendly trade 
convention. 

Mr. Kyaic Myint, supporting the Bill, said they were ruled politically from 
Whitehallj'intellecinally by Jladras and economically by Bombay. 

Mr. Sosht also sup'por'ied the Bill and said it was a right policy to institute an 
enquiry before giving protection under the Bill. Such an enquiry should be confined 
to India, but the Government must ascertain the factors which made dumping pos- 
sible. He also nrged that the results of such enquiry should be published. He dis- 
puted Mr. Mody’s demand for enlarging the hours of work and said labour legisla- 
tion had not affected Indian industries. Mr. Joshi did not approve the method of 
fighting dumping with the warlike method of higher tariff walls and said the better 
method was through international co-operation. He nrged that the Government 
should facilitate the holding of an International Labour Conference for Asiatic 
countries and also urged the establishment of an economic conncil as recommended 
by Mr. Walter Slater iSir Arthur Salter?) some years .ago. The Government were 
taking vast powers under the Bill. It was best that they should have an advisory 
of experts. 

Sir H. S. Gour did not doubt that a depreciated currency helped dumping, but 
before Japan launched in that policy she had State control of all industries and had 
mihlesE protection which some time ran to 350 per cent. Her policy of mass edu- 
cation had rednced the waste to the minimum and that of rattoiialisation of indus- 
tries had helped her to rise to the position of one of the chief industrial countries 
of the world. Goveniment, while giving protection to industries, should bear in mind 
the other factors which made Japan great. Sir H. S. Gour hoped the new duties 
vronld not be_a burden on the consumer and the period of protection would be as 
short as posdble. The speaker particularly asked the millowners of Bombay to do 
away with old and antiquated ways and with the system of managing agencies. 

J/r. Muhammad Muaxxam Sahib said India was in a state of abnormal trade 
conditions and the Government measure for protection must be supported. The 
extraordinary powers which Government were taking under the Bill were absolutely 
necessary. '' 

Mr. Ghiuriovi felt the preseut legislation would not solve the problem and the 
smaller trader along with the consumer would be hard hit. He quoted several tele- 
grams be had received stating that the Bill would be the last straw on the camel's 
back aad would only penalise merchants. The speaker hoped the existing contracts 
■would not be affected by the Bill. He gave the history of the Cotton Textile Pro- 
tection Act of 1930 (which provided for prefe'ence to British goods) and said but 
for that Act Pandit Malaviya would have sided with the Government and fought 
Maliatma Gandhi over the civil disobedience movement. That Act had changtd the 
course of history, and to-day the Government were repeating the same mistake at 
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the instance of the Bombay millowners -who had all along helped Mahatma Gandhi 
•srith funds. 

Sir Joseph, Shore replying to the debate actnowledged irith gratitude the reception 
in the House to the Bill and said the snspicions expressed had no basis. He asked hoir 
the fear that preference ■tronld h» given by backdoor to Brita'u was justiSed. The 
Commerce Member assured the House that the interests of the consumers would 
not be ridden roughshod and warned the industries not to think that the passage 
of the Bill was a sign for all of them to ask for help. As regards assistance by an 
advisory committee of the House to watch the operation of the Bill, he said it 
might be a different thing if advice was given by an economic council but the 
advice must be of an exnert character. 

Hr. S. C. Mitra You have an import dutv advisory committee in England. 

Sir Joseph Btio’-e That's not drawn from Parliament. 

2Sr. Mitra Yes, it is. _ 

The Commerce Member contested Sir H. S. Gone’s view that the Bill was a reve- 
nue producing measure. 

Sir H. S. Gour No ; I said it would produce revenue. 

Sir Joseph Shore : — On the other hand it will slop imports and very seriously 
affect the position of my colleague, Sir George Schuster. Sir Joseph Bhore, refer- 
ring to Mr. Ghaznavi’s remark that the Bill was being forced down the throat of 
India, said he had no donbt if the matter went to division they would be repeating 
the historic vote of yesterday. (Laughter and applanse.) 

The Bill was taken into consideration without di-sent. 

Mr. Mitra moved an amendment for setting up a committee of seven non-officiah 
for the purpose of advising Government in carrying the provisions of the bill. 

Messrs. Jop, Rama Krishna Reddy, Gitnjal and S. Das supported the amend- 
ment of Mr. Das urging the setting no of economic councils both at the centre and 
in the provinces as recommended by Dr. Walter Slater. 

Sir Joseph Shore pointed out the practical difnculty, saying that the conned 
could not be in session always and there would even be diSculties to convene it 
whenever a question relating to the Bill came up for decision before Government. 

The amendment w.as withdrawn. . ' 

Mr. Taampan throngh another amendment wanted the full report of the enquiry 
with every notification issued in regard to Government’s action. 

Sir Joseph Shore felt the provision unnecessary as it would be the business of 
Government to convince the House to approve of their actions by placing complete 
detailed information on the subject. 

The amendment was withdrawn and the Bill was passed without a division. 

The OiTAtvA Teade Ageeeheht Ajiexd. Bill 

Sir Joseph Shore next moved the second reading of the Bill to amend the Ottawa 
Agreement Act and said the preferential rates under the Act extended to sheets of 
British manufacture rolled from Indian sheet bars to a considerable quantity to 
which it w.as not intended that preference should be given. The intention of the 
amending Bill was to make it clear that the lowest preferential rate w.as .applicable 
only to sheets manufactured from Indian sheet bars imported into the United King- 
dom after the ratification of the Ottawa trade agreement by the Indian Legislatnre. 

Dr. Ziauidin and Saba Gaya Prasad Singh supported the Bill which was passed 
amidst applause. 

The Medical Cochcil Bill 

The Assembly then resumed the discussion on the motion for a select commitlM 
on the Medical Council Bill and also Mr. Maswood Ahmed’s amendment that the 
Bill be circulated. 

Sir Faxli Hussain referred to the debate two months ago when he said after the 
motion 12 members had participated in the discussion, criticising the scope of ■ the 
Bill and staling that Government were providing one standard for medical ednestiM 
in the whole of India, whether of a university or of a school. It was then arguw 
that the Government action was based on the attitude adopted by the General Jiedi- 
cal Council of Great Britain and the point was also r.aised that the House would 
accepting the principle of the Bill if the select committee motion was accepted. Sir 
EazU^Hussain said it would ease matters if he informed the House what was the 
principle of the Bill. He said it was limited in scope, which was to provide for the 
maintenance of the uniform minimam standard of medical education in the country. 
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The education vras onlv of uniTersify colleges and not of medical schools. The 
function of the council -n-hich Trould be set'up by the Bill tronld be to appoint, no- 
minate and Select inspectors nrho rronld inspect and ascertain if the uniform 
minimum standard vras maintained all over the country and make a report to the coun- 
cil. Continuing, Sir Fazli Hussain said, the reason why there were more nominees of 
Government on the Indian Council than was the case in England was that the chief 
medical college and hospital institutions there were run by private agencies. Eefer- 
ring to reciprocity, he said this was a matter of which the select committee could 
find a solution. The point of view pressed by the members had his keen sympathy 
fcheers) and in this matter there was no reason why they should not *be one. 
Speaking nest regarding the case of licentiates, the Education Member paid a Iribnte 
to the work of the service and said that the question to be determined was whether 
the present system of two standards could be done away with when the change 
would involve prohibitive cost. However, if objection was to the fact that the all- 
India Conncil's register wonid not contain their names, then it was for the select 
committee to consider whether the all-India conncil ne^ maintain any register at 
all, because the provincial anthorities maintained registers already and these conld 
be used. However, it was for the select committee to decide the matter. But a 
suggestion like the one that the licentiates’ names be entered in the appendb: of the 
roister was not proper. He added : ‘Let ns not spoil the children by agreeing to 
their unreasonable demands’. (Laughter.) Finally, he appealed to the House to refer 
the Bill to the select committee. 

Mr. K. C. Keogy opposed the mshing through of the Bill which was only of a limi- 
ted character and difierentiated between the graduates and the licentiates. The whole 
Bill was conceived in a spirit of suspicion. Having deliberately decided to raise the 
standard of medical education and thereby encourage the licentiates, was it right to 
discriminate against them, he asked. There were many licentiates who were occupy- 
ing high positrons in the medical service : for example, it was a licentiate who was 
occupying the permanent post of professor of post graduate students in the Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine. What would happen to such men ? The White 
Paper says in regard to this question that the re^stration of medical practitioners 
r^nired separate consideration. Were they to understand thereby that ev..n if this 
Bill was passed there would be separate treatment of the question by their masters 
in England ? 

Sir Henry Gidnvj endorsed Mr. Neogy's observations and vigorously pleaded for 
one register for graduate and licentiates, as the medical men themselves wanted. 
When the medicm profession did not want to recognise the difference why should 
Government try to compartmentalise them and treat them separately ? A medical 
graduate who passed 20 years ago passed an examination inferior to that which the 
licentiate had to pass nbw-a-days and so it was not right to make a distinction. 
Let the Bill lay down the minimum standards which those on the register should 
satisfy and let* the licentiates and graduates be all included in it. 

At this stage 5-15 p.m. the President adjourned the House till 9 p.m. for tbs 
disposal of the business on the agenda. This was the first time in the history of the 
reformed Assembly that there was a sitting after dinner. The last time there 
was an after-dinner sitting was in the Supreme Legislative Council under the Minto- 
Morley Eeforms in connection with the discossion of the Kowlatt Bill. 

The Night Sittihg 

The Assembly reassembled after dinner. When the President took the chair at 
9 p. m. abont 40 members were present and the public galleries had about a dozen 
Tssitois, mostly doctors, who were interested in the controversy. 

Mr. IhampaTi was anxious to have a most eScient medical service in the country 
and felt that a board of inspection was snScient to meetithe requirements of the case. 
If the Government were anxious to have a medical register they would have to libe- 
ralise the Bin and would hare to make the non-oScfal element predominate in the 
conncil. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra said that there were provincial boards under each local Govern- 
ment who conld settle the qnstion of reciprocity. The Bill as such conferral no 
privileges on the medical profession in India and there had been no demand from 
the public for lesislatioa. Mr. Mitra said that unless they were assured that the 
question of licentiates would be within the scope of the Bill the House would be 
well advised to reject the motion. 

33 
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Mr. Das, Mr. Jadhav and others rose to speak, but on the Government side a 
number of members shouted for the debate beins; closed. The President asked the 
House to vote on the closure motion and the Government carried the motion by 39 
votes to 21. 

Mr. Bajpai said the provision investing the Council with power_ to supervise the 
standards and professional conduct already existed in the provincial Acts and_ this 
House could not override those provincial boards without the consent of the province?. 
The House must banish the suspicion that the Bill was dictated by an outside body. 
As for the inclusion of the licentiates Government were prepared to consult local 
Governments but seven local Governments had opposed it. Hence it was confined 
to graduates or those who possessed university qualifications. As for extending the 
measure of reciprocity this question could be discussed by the select committee. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed asked if the Andhra, Patna and Eangoon Universities 
could be added to the schedule to the Bill. 

Mr. Bajpai said it was open to the select committee to discuss anything. 

Mr. Banga Iyer asked if the question of licentiates being included could be dis- 
cussed in the select committee. 

Mr. Bajpai said it was open to the select committee to consider the question of 
how the improved qualification of licentiates might be admitted. But the present 
qualification of licentiates could not be included. 

Mr. Banga Iyer asked if they could have a separate class in the same register 
for licentiates with the existing qualifications. 

Sir Faxl-i- Bus sain said provided it was a^university of a high standard the 
committee could discuss it. 

Mr. Banga Iyer : — I want to know definitely whether we can raise in the select 
committee the question of licentiates being included and improve their qualification. 

The President said while it was permissible to ascertain from the Government 
what their attitude would be with regard to a particular point in the select commit- 
tee the decision as to whether it was within the scope of the Bill or not would be 
for the chairman of the select committee as it ivonld be for the Chair in this House 
to decide whether a particular amendment was within the scope of the Bill or not. 

Mr. Banga Iyer repeated his querry regarding licentiata and Sir Fazl-i-Hussain 
said he bad nothing to add. 

Mr. Masicood Ahmed’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was lost 
by 24 votes against 43. The motion for the select committee was carried without a 
division. 

I>DiAK Merchant Shipping Act Ahend. Bill 

Mr. _ Baisrnan moved the reference to a select committee of the Bill to amend 
the Indian Merchant Shipping Act in order to ratify the international convention 
for safety of life at sea and another convention respecting load lines. He said that 
a measure was necessary to bring India to an inicrnatioiial recognition in the matter 
of those two conventions. They were a great character for safety of life at sea. 

Messrs. Banga Iyer, Gunjal, B. Das and Jadhav participated in the dis- 

cussion, Mr. Das pointing out there were no facilities in India provided by the 
Government for Indians becoming harbour masters and Mr. Jadhav regretting 
Government’s indifference to the development of the mercantile marine. As many 
members were still anxious to speak, tbe President stated he would not curtail the 
discussion but would adjourn the House. 

Mr. Baisrnan pointed out the urgency of the measure and said the conventions 
had been already ratified by other countries. 

Mr. Cheity : — I have done my best to expedite the business of the House, but I 
feel I cannot ask the House to sit any longer, it being 11-30 p. m. 

Mr. Mitchell wanted the Chair to enquire if there were more speakers on 
the Bill. 

TJr. ^lasicood Ahmed : — We cannot accept the principle of the Bill as 
affects Hnj. ' r r 

Mr.. Chetly before adjourning the House wished the members a pleasant holiday 
and adjourned the House sine die, ■ 
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WINTER SESSION— CALCUTTA, 20th. FEBRUARY to 4ih. APRIL 1933 
Peoposal to Amexd XE^rANCY Act 

The ■n’infer session of the Bengal Legislative Conncil commenced in Calcutta on 
the 20th- Febmary 1933. The Old controversy between landlord and tenant as to 
who had got priority of right in the soil was the point of debate to-day. 
Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan, member of the Tenants' Party, moved a resolution 
recommending to the Government that “early steps be taken to farther amend the 
Bengal Tenancy Act by repealing provisions regarding landlords’ transfer fee. 
r^rding pre-emption and regarding enhancement of rent.” 

The House devoted the entire day to the discussion of the resolution, which was 
defeated by 45 votes to 33 and thereafter adjourned. 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

21st. FEBRUARY ; — ‘‘The picture of the financial position of the province 
disclosed by the revised and budget estimates is most depressing, and if the future 
held out no hopK of a revision of the existing financial settlement for Bengal, the 
financial and political outlook would be black indeed” declarEd Mr. J. A. Woodhead, 
Finance Member, presenting the Budget in the Council to-day. 

The Finance Member added : On the one hand we are faced with an yield 
from the principal heads of revenue showing a fall of over Es. 192 lakhs, nearly 20 
per cent compared with the receipts of 192^29, and actually lower than that for 
1921-22. On the otherhand, we have additional expenditure in 1933-^ estimated at 
over half a crore on measures required to deal with the Civil Disobedience and 
terrorist movements. The value of jute and rice, the principal crops of the province 
have fallen _ approximately by 122 crores compared with 1928-29. with the result 
that despite increased taxation and incre.ased registration fees, the receipts from five 
main heads, namely, land revenue, excise, stamps, forests and registration had 
fallen from about 973 lakhs in 1928-29 to a figure actually less than the yield from 
those heads in 1921-22. Under these heads, the revised figures for 1933-34 were 
nearly TSSj lakhs against the actuals for 1921-22 of approximately 803X lakhs. 

Another important factor adding to the financial difilcnlty, was the additional 
expenditure due to the Civil Disobedience and Terrorist movements. It was most 
unfortunate that when the revenue position demanded every economy, the promoters 
of anarchv should involve the province in additional expenditure amounting to 
1221^ lakhs during the last three years. 

Mr. Woodhead said that the estimated expenditure from the ordinary revenue 
in 1933-34 amounted to eleven crores and thirty-two lakhs. 

Comparing the estimated_ expenditure for the ensuing year, adjustments amount- 
ing to over Es. lOfij- lakhs including 20.29 lakhs being the interest on the accumu- 
lated deficit had to be made. It was anticipated that the net result of the coming 
year would be another overdraft of 195 lakhs whereas the current rear was 
ejected to close with a deficit of Es 1,37,49,000 instead of Es. 1,59,51,C<» due to 
rigid economy and a windfall of twelve lakhs under Stamps. 

The deficit in 1931-32_ stood at one crore ninety-one lakhs, an improvement of 
Es. 8,94,000 over the revised estimates. lie receipts for the ensuing year provided 
a small increase of Eb 3,3i_,C00 but there would have been actually a decrease, but 
for the second windfall which the Government hoped to obtain under stamps. 

The main feature of the expenditure for the ensuing year included provision for 
the partial introduction of the Primary Education Act as well as certain measures 
aiming ultimately at reducing unemployment among Bhadralok youths. 

Concluding, Mr. Woodhead remarked that Bengal's difficulty was due to the 
present inequitable settlement under the _Meston Award and it had been now 
recognised that the province had a valid claim in respect of jute revenue. “Our 
present financial position is not one to encourage feelings of optimism. But the 
findings and recommendations_ of the Hiird Bound Table Conference in recard to 
our ease, warrant the conclusion that brighter times are ahead”, the Finance Member 
declared. 
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BEPRESEXTATIOir ON JOIKT CoinUTTEE 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Council carried mm con the 
special motion of Mr. S. M. Bose urging upon “the Government of Bengal the im- 
portance of calling the immediate attention of the Governor-General and_ the Secre- 
tary of State for India to the necessity for the appointment of representative persons 
of Bengal, preferably from this Conncil, among those Indians to be selected for con- 
sultation with the Joint Select Committee to be appointed by Parliament for the 
consideration of the constitution for India and the Provinces, the number of snch 
representatives of Bengal not being in any case less than that of any other province.’ 
Moving his motion, Mr. S. M. Bose said that Bengal was a most important 
province of India. She had her special problems, and it was therefore necessary 
that Bengal should be fully and properly represented before the Joint-Committee. 
He regretted that in the past Bengal had been neglected and had been unfairly 
treated since the Meston Settlement. 

Intervening in the debate, the Hon. Sir P. C. Miiler, Leader of the House, ex- 
plained the Government position, and said that the Government would forward a 
copy of the debate to the Government of India for communication to the Secretary 
of State. When the time came, they would do all that they could do to secure proper 
representation for the province before the Joint Select Committee. 

Mr. Ahul Kasem, opposing the resolution, thought that no useful purpose would 
be served by sending another batch of delegates to London, as the British people 
were already familiar with the diverse view-points of the Indian people. Eeferring 
to the neglect to which Bengal had been subjected, he said that if they had be^ 
neglected, it. was because they were backward in every walk of life as comparw 
with other provinces. The proper remedy was to produce men who could hold their 
own and command respect without asking for it. 

Eesenting the remark of Mr. Abul Kasem that Bengal was inferior to other pro- 
vinces, Karcab Mushritff Eossain, ex-Minister, said : “Place a Bengali anywhere and 
you will find him occupying the highest position.” What the Bengali wanted, he 
said, was equal opportunity. 

Eeplying to Mr. Abul Kasem, Mr. J. L. Bannerjee said that the member bad for- 
gotten that it was not merchant princes that made the country great, but the men 
who contributed to the thought of the world and the emotional treasure of the world. 
As far as that was concern^, Bengal had made permanent contribution to the 
treasure-house of the world’s thought, poetry and emotional wealth. After all, it 
was not politics that counted. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momen (ex-divisional Commissioner), supporting the mo- 
tion, smd that if Bengal’s activities had been on the wrong side, if there was 
anarchism, terrorism, dissatisfaction and discontent in Bengal, it was all_ the more 
important that her case should be properly represented so that the constitution they 
were going to get would be satisfactory and acceptable to the people of Bengah 

Mr._ W. E. Thor^son. on behalf of the European group, supported the motion 
and said that Mr. Kasem’s speech was unfortunate. In denying due representation 
to Bengal, he said the British Government had been following the example of "Ma- 
hatma Gandhiji”, which had resulted so badly for Casle-Hindns of_ Bengal a 
short time ago. Let them clamour for due representation of this province on this 
occasion. 

Transfer of more Bubjecte to Ministers 

The House then defeated without a division, a resolntion recommending to the 
Government to convey to the Government of India that, in the opinion of the Conn- 
cil, rules should immediately be framed under the Government of India AW pro- 
viding for all provincial subjects specified in part 2 of Schedule 1 of the Devolu- 
tion Knlcs to be administered by the Governor acting with the Ministers. 

Opposing the resolution, Mr. IF. B. R. Prentice, Home Member, poinfcu out 
that having regard to the procedure which had already been taken and the promip 
made on_ behalf of His Majesty’s Government for the introduction of autonomy ju 
the provinces, the House would be wise to accept the resolution as jt was certainly 
an inopportune moment for the discussion of the same. The Council then adjourncu 
till the 23rd. 

Non-Oefictai, Bills 

23rd. FEBRUARY Over half a dozen non-official Bills were considered to-day 
by the Council in the course of two hours. 
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Khar. Bahadur Abdul Momen, ex-Divisional Commissioner, introduced the BiU_ io 
amend the Calatlla Municipal Act rrith the object of extending franchise making 
eTery tax-payer a voter. At the instance of the Minister for Local Self-Government 
the Bill TTas’crrcuIated for opinion, since the Bill sought to double if not treble the 
electorate. 

The Borne Member then presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
Suppression of Immoral Iraffic Bill of Mr. J. A'. Basv. The Committee added 
trhipping for males encouraging traffic. 

Following the presentation of the Select Committee’s report on the Bengal 
Money-lenders Bill, Khan Bahadur Axxixul Htiq (mover) proposed that the Bill be 
t.aken into consideration, ilr. A'. K. Basu moved that the Bill be recommitted to the 
Select Committee. Mr. B'". D. R. Prentice, Home Member, said that the Bill a-s 
emerged out of the Select Committee was different from what it was and Govern- 
ment wanted time to consult not only judicial but revenue officers regarding the 
effect of the provisions of the Bill on rural economic life. He, therefore, supported 
the motion for recommittal, which was passed without a division. 

At the instance of the Minister for Lo-al Self-Government a non-official Bill to 
further amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 1932 was circulated. The Minister 
pointed out that the Bill would affect the principle of the Act which came into force 
in December last and it would be expedient to circulate the Bill for eliciting public 
opinion. The House then adjourned till the 2Sth. 

H. E. the Governor’s Address 

2Slh._FEBRU4RY Addressing the Council, H. E. the Governor referred to the 
most serions of the political problems viz., the existence of a terrorist conspiracy, 
with ramifications extending throughout and beyond the limits of the province. The 
record of the year had been marred by a number of deplorable outrages as a result of 
which four valued servants of the Government had lost their lives. It was an ele- 
mentary obligation of the Government to combat the menace by all means at their 
disposal. In this connection, the Governor referred to the steps taken for strength- 
ening the police, by quartering troops which was an indication of the determination 
to grapple ^ectively with the situation. 

“Civil Disobedience” added the Governor, “except in a few areas, is no longer an 
active menace. Though the mischief in many places is only latent, still it is liable 
to bre^ out fresh if the grip of the law be relaxed.” The Governor thanked the 
Council for the timely recognition of the need for arming the Elxecntive with excep- 
tional powers. This co-operation of the Council was reflected in the increasing dis- 
position on the part of the general public to support and assist the Government in 
the task of maintaining peace and good order. 

Apart from minor incidents, the province, the Governor observed, had been on 
the whole free from outbreaks either of communal or agrarian disorder. Turning to 
the economic sphere, the Governor said that the jute market with which the pros- 
pierity of the province was closely bound up had been deplorable. Tea had also fal- 
len on evil days, though there was a fair prospect. Me-asntes had been agreed upon 
which should result in establishing the market conditions at an improved leveL The 
prices of paddy had touched record during the year. 

Thanking the Retrenchment Committee for their labours, the Governor said that 
Bengal's standard expenditure had been always low. If the expenditure per head in 
l9i9-30, instead being as low as Es. 2-S, had been as high as the figure just over 
Es. 4 in Madras, not to speak of the figure of Rs. 8-4 in Bombay, the scope for 
retrenchment would have b^n much greater and the task of producing a balanced 
budget would have been an achievemeut which could be accomplished without per- 
manently impairing the efficiency of the administrative machine. 

Referring to the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendations for a reduction of 
the size of the Cabinet from seven to five, the Governor said that it was not ■ worth 
while to incur the disadvantages of disorganising the existing arrangements for the 
»tie of small saving. 

Concluding, the Governor asked whether the results of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment in the province and its representatives on the various Round Table Conferences 
were going to ensure a full measure of benefit for the province or whether they in 
part were going to be frittered away as a result of the conduct of a section of 
those on whose behalf these efforts had been made. Expenditure had been incurred 
in combating the various subversive movements amounting to Es. 112^^ lakhs 
in the past three years. That sterile expenditure was still going on. If it bs 
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rendered fruitful— if the talent which was now applied in an atten^t to frustrate 
the policy of the Government be directed to constructive channels— Bengal, in spue 
of inherent difficulties, could look forward under the_ new dispensation to a future m 
every way worthy of her distinguished part and again hold her head hign in me 
counsels of Greater India. 


General Ditcutsion of Budget 

A strong plea for reduction in the strength of the Cabinet was urged by Mr. 
IF. B. Thompson. Leader of the British Group in the Council, when the general 
discussion on the Budget commenced, following the address by His Escellency _tne 
Governor and interpellations. About a dozen members participated in the discussion. 
While the speakers congratulated the Finance Member on his speech, none congratu- 
lated him on the Budget. . 

Mr. J. N. Qupta pleaded for a more sympathetic and statesmanlike policy in 
the matter of dealing with the political situation.^ “Let the Government suppress 
lawlessness, kill the germ of anarchy and _ revolution by all means, but surely a 
great, all powerful but wise and far-reaching Government should know wnen to 

stay their hands.” t (t,n 

Mr. Thompson considered that it was a matter for regret that the close or me 
Montagu-Cbelmsford Eeforms should be marked by such a budget. _ He added mat 
his group was somewhat disappointed with His Escellency’s decission as_ r^aras 
the Cabinet. Mr. Thompson’s group was somewhat disappointed with His Bxcei- 
lency’s decision as regards the Cabinet. Mr. Thompson’s group favoured reduction 
by one member and one Minister, but did not want a reduction in the salary indi- 
vidually beyond five p. c. cut. As regards the salary of the President of the 
cil the 'European group did not favour any cut. Mr. Thompson nppeMed to me 
Government to make primary education attractive to the cultivators. _He ^ked me 
Government to borrow money through the India Government and build schools for 
cultivators employing the Bhadralok unemployed as teachers. This had a better 
chance of relieving unemployment, than the contemplated scheme of the Minister. 

1st. MARCH Mr. J. N. Basti, Liberal Leader, asked the Government to fo^*^ 
a spirit of conciliation in dealing with the political situation on the eve of the 
inauguration of the new Reforms. Proceeding, Mr Basu said that a stale of panic 
seemed to be prevailing amongst those responsible for the maintenance of Law Md 
Order. It was necessary, he admitted, for the advancement of the county mat 
subversive movements should be put down, but it did not appear that the Govern- 
ment had been doing anything to grapple with the disease. They were spendiog 
money for the treatment of symptoms, leaving the disease alone. The spe-aker also 
said that there did not appear to be any indication that serious attempts had n^n 
made to enlist the active co-operation of the people, who were peacefully mclineo. 
Mr Bose concluded : Let not the Government make the mistake of not doing all 
that they could to establish goodwill amongst the people, before the new system oi 
administration is brought into being. _ . . t 

Khan Bahadur Momen (Retired Divisional Commissioner) raised his voice ot 
protest in respect of recruitment to the ordinary services, as the result of wbicn 
Madrasis and Punjabis came to Bengal and ousted the children of the sou from all 
important offices. He asked the Government to make future recruitments for 
ordina^ services from among Bengalis only, including those domiciled in Bengal. 
Khan Bahadur Momen stated that to him provincial autonomy was “li^onaisteni 
with the existence of_ All India services in the province over which this Lonnen 
had no control. He insisted that as far as the Indian personnel of the 
were concerned, recruitment must be from Bengal. This however did not m(»n i . 
he wanted to do away with the services of foreigners. In respect ot saojrc 
requiring specialities, he was prepared to go abroad for experts and pay meiu 
handsomely. 



tion 

at the cost of the Bengal consumers. Protesting ugaiuai, — i 

tax Mr. Cooper said : “I do not know how far Bangal under the new constitution 
will be able to object to being sacrificed for the benefit of traders from 

of India. But from the point of view of the consumers in Bengal, the new tax 

represents a dead loss of Es 29 lakhs, and the only benefit to the Central Bcvmuc 
is one lakh and to the Bengal revenue seven lakns. If the Bengal Governmen 
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Etill _ reqaire tliis reTenue it trill be ranch more satisfactory for Bengal if the money 
is rahed by the imposition of a relatively smallar tax equally on Aden and foreign 
salts'', ilore than a dozen speakers took part in the general discussion, but for rraut 
of a quorum, the house rose half au hour earlier and adjourned till llarch 13. 

Bengal Local Self-Gott. (2nd. AiiEorD.) AorESDiFG Bell 

IStli. MARCH -■ — On the motion of the Minister Mr. B. P. Singh Bog. the 
Council passed the Bill ataending the Bengal Local Seif-Government (second 
Amsndmeat) Act. providing joint elKtorate rvith"^ reservation of seats in the local 
self-governing institutions for minorities by 63 to 19 votes. Moving the Bill the 
I'liuister remarked that the House stood committed to the principle of this BiU. 

Afctfirt Tamixi:ddin Ehcr. remarked that the Bill vras a retrograde measure. He 
therefore asked the House to accent his motion for circulation of the Bill. 

31r. S. IT. Bass reminded Mr. Tamiznddin of Mr. Fazlul Haq's speech at 
the last session, in connection vrith the Municipal Act. that they were prepared to 
extend the same concession to Hindus in self-governing institutions where Hdndus 
were in a minority. “ 

Expressing surprise at the turn the debate has taken, the Minisicr said that no 
good would be served by circulation, as public opinion was already known. 

The motion for circulation was lost by 6o to 22 votes. 

After the Bill had bean cons-dered clause by clause, the Mtr.isler moved for its 
final passage. Opnos'mg the motion. Mr. Azizu! Hng asked the Minister to come 
forward with a definite proposal, as he did not wish to give a large charter to 
district oScials and to the Secretariat to manipnlate election in the way they liked. 

dfsalrs A'aas^er Ali wanted an assurance that the majority would not be 
reduced to the position of a minority. Mr. K. S. Suhratcardg said that everyone 
in his group was against Mr. Fazial Hhq's remark and took Mr. Fazlnl 'Haq 
to task for that. Mr. J. L. Bannsjgsa said that had Mr. Huq been present to- 
day they would not have had the courage to recant. Replying, the Minister said that 
the Government had no intention to bring in this Bill, but had to do Iso on account 
of the wishes of members belonging to dlfierent groups. The Bill was passed. 

Offical Bills 

The Council then passed the Opium ( Bengal Amendmenl) Bill. 1931 on the 
cotioa of the Hou'ble Air. B. P, Singh Bog. Replying to a motion by Air. Bishori 
Mahar. Ghauih’jry. which was lost, for omission of the clause 4 (1) relating to 
punishment, the Hon'ble Minister said that international trafficking in _ opium had 
become serious and the fine of one thousand rupees and 2 years' imprisonment 
provided in the Bill was light. 

The Council passed ths^B-rngal Patni Taluks Regulation {Amendment Bill. 1932, 

On the motion of Hou'bla Mr. Booikead, the Calcutta Port {Amendment) Bill' 
1932 was passed. 

The Ho’.crah Jlur.icical (Temporcrg Prarision) Bill was also passed. 

Bengal afd the Poofa Pact 

MARCH!: — Air. .Jilendralal Banncrjea, speaking to-day on his resolution con- 
demning the Poona Pact, declared that ‘pollntion" in the sense in which it existed 
in Aladras did not exist jn Bengal, although special classes under that label were 
manufactured in the political laboratory of Air. Prentice , 'Laughter). It was not 
too late, added the mover, to redress the unfair and monstrons injustice committed 
on Bengi'is, who had done nothing to deserve this. Mr. Bmnerjee attacked the 
Poona Fact on three grounds. Bengal Hindus were no party to it. The Pact was 
inapplicable to Bengal as there was ho Depressed Class problem in the province and 
iu(%ed from the crTterion of nntonehability only four seats should go to the De- 
prffisei Classes, whose numbers did not exceed "ten lakhs. Lastly, the Poona Pact 
was injurious to Hindu interests and was far worse than the Premier's Award. Mr. 
Bannerjee said : “An injury to the cause of Bengal's solidarity, an injury to the 
cause of national solidarity is going to be perpetrated in the name of one and under 
the countenance of one wnosehame would go down to history as the chief martyr 
in the cause of Afationalism. That the apostle of ATationalism should have proved to 
be the greatest enemy to Xationalism of Bengal is one of the tragedies of the situa- 
tioa — a sitnatiou which more than anything fise pains me much more than the 
Premiers award or Air. Gandhi's award." 

Mr. Amulga Bag twitted the “Hindu Mahasabha" mentality of the mover, 
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Trhose “Bralimaiiical training” 'uas responsible for this motion rrhich, in the 
speaker's vieu", rras a travesty of facts. If Mr. Bannerjea did not object to the Depres- 
sed Classes’ representation in the Central Legislature, tvhy should he refer to the 
“peculiar circumstances of Bengal” — a peculiarity tvhich did not exist ? After 
quoting instances u-here Depressed Glasses men could not get elected by local consti- 
tuencies, Mr. Roy concluded that Mr. Bannerjea and his friends tvho opposed the 
Poona Agreement, -srhich was an All-India Agreement were really opposed to the 
elevation of the Depressed Classes who it was welt to remember, were their own 
kith and bin. Jlr. S. M. Sose accorded hearty support to the resolution, and 
maintained the Poona Pact divided Bengal Hindus. Moulvi Abdus Samad. the only 
Mahomedan Councillor to support joint electorate for Mahomedans, condemned 
the Poona Pact, wliich, in his opinion, deprived Hindus of their birth-right. Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Poddar submitted that the Poona Pact was superfluous, so far as 
Bengal was concerned. 

Mr. iliikimd Behari Mullick, opposing the resolution, closely examined the 
mover’s speech, and declared that Mr. Jitendraial did not understand para fonr of 
the Premier’s Award. Notwithstanding Mr. Bannerjea’s protestations, the fact was 
that certain Depressed Class Hindus were denied political and social rights in 
Bengal. The speaker asked if Mr. Bannenea disputed the representative character 
of leaders like Pandit Malaviya who had signed the Poona Agreement in which after 
six months Mr. Bannerjea discovered new flaws. 

dhe Eon’ble Mr. Prentice, Political Member, speaking for the Government, ex- 
plained why he had agreed to take up the special motion. After explaining the 
Premier’s Award and the story of the Poona Pact, the speaker referred to the un- 
animous acceptance of the Pact in Bengal in the earlier days. His impression was 
that the Pact was referred to Bengal, and the Hindus of tlie province had accepted 
it wholesale. He would appeal to Bengal to await the White Paper, which was 
shortly due to be publish^, and then submit to the Government her itnanimons re- 
commendation. Explaining the Government’s position, he said that they were not 
taking part in the voting on the motion. 

Pjr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta characterised the Poona Pact as a monument of 
political folly. Moulvi Abdul Earim maintained that the mentality of thote like the 
pevious spaiker was resptnsible for the demand of separate electorate by Mussal- 
mrans and the Depr^sed Classes. The Poona Pact had been published in the G 9 T- 
ernment Gazettee and in Indian Press in order to elicit public opinion. None criti- 
cised the Pact then, but everyone blessed it. If the Pact was meant to persuade Mr. 
Gandhi to break his historic fast, why did not the Castc-Hindus of Bengal repudiate 
it immediately after the Mahatma's break of the fast ? He declared that if Caste- 
Hindus were more C.atholic and less narrow-minded, there would be no demand for 
separate electorates by Muslims or Depressed Classes. 

At this stage closure was applied and agreed to. 

The Council carried the motion by 36 votes against 27, the Government and Eu- 
ropean blocks not taking part in the voting. 

Vodng on Budget Grants — Land Revenue Demand 

15th. MARCH Voting on Budget Grants commenced to-day when the Council 
voted the total demand of Bs 37,94,000 for expenditure under the head ‘‘I/ind 
Revenue”. Oat of a hundred cut motions for reduction and refusal of grant only 
ten were moved, the majority being lost without a division, while the rest were 
withdrawn. 

Excise Dejiaxd 

The Mtntslcr for Local Self-Government then moved a demand for Rs 17,05, COT 
under the head “Excise”. Moving the demand Mr. B. P. Singha Roy, Minister, said 
that the policy the department followed had been one of maximum revenne and 
minimum consumption. The Government were seriously thinking whether a change 
of policy was called for. 

Ilf A.RCH ; — Mr. Amulpadhan Roy raised the question of the appointment 
of the Depressed Classes men or of the scheduled classes in the Excise Department. 
The Minister expressed sympathy with the motion, which was, however, lost. 

A keen debate ensued over Mr. Ray’s “cut” urging the granting of licenses for 
excise shops to_ Depressed Classes. Air. Ray bitterly complained that cducalca 
members of his community were not treated properly in this respect. He would 
urge representation according to population. Rev. B. A. Ray wondered why the 
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Depressed Clssses stoiild bs brought _fo the demorslisicg stmcsphere of the grog- 
shop. IfirJsUr B. P. SiKch Eo’j replied that the GoTeminent rnade eo difiereoce 
bet—een the edccsted n:en of one comEonitv and nnother. 

The morion rras rejected without a division. 

3'Ir. P. BcnT-erf^z (XatioaalisS) unsuccessfully raised the question of rewards to 
private persons. The House rejected Mr. K. M. Chc’^dk^nfs motion for reduction 
of the Excise grant by Es. oO.CCO. 

The Government’s' failure to devote the Salt contribution from the Central 
Govemcent for the organisation and manufacture of salt iu Bengal was subjected 
to criticism by Hr. Kcrendrc j^iincr Bas-^ who. sponsoring his token “cut’’, quoted 
Sir George S'ihuster’s assurance in the Assembly that the Provincial Governments 
would undertake the encouragement and development of the salt indnstry from the 
grants made by the Imperial Government. Salt manufacture in this province was 
Eot only possible, but feasible. Without calling it a breach of faith, the mover 
would condemn the Government's action in spending the grant for purposes other 
than what it was earmarked for. 

Hr. lijcmpcon (Leader of the European group) explained that good salt conld 
not be produced in Bengal, ilr. P. K. Gvha stated that he could not understand 
how and where Berual’s good salt, which was available till a hundred years ago, 
had mysteriously vanished. Dr. Itcresh Sen^Gttpfa declared that the Question was a 
clear one. namely, whether the Bengal Government had or had not spent the 
Government of India’s grant to stimulate the indnstry. Did they give bounties to 
the struggling private indnstry which, foreign competition was sefeng to kill ? The 
speaker remembered that in his young _days, he was told that cotton cloth manu- 
facture in Bengal was unprofitable and impossible in the face of Bombay's compe- 
tition. Yet, fo-diy. ^ctml was a large producer^ of cotton doth and that industry 
had come to stay. Similiar were rihe diSculcies’’ that were trotted forth in respect 
of the salt industry. 

The Hou'ble klr. TVeedheed (Eicance Member) replying for tbe Government 
denied any breach of faith on their part, and read out extracts from the correspon- 
dence between the Government of Bengal and the Government of India, to show 
that the Local Government’s inquiry into the subject did not encourage them to 
rush forward. Large scale prcduction in any case was not a practical position, 
because local salt would cost Es Sl-4 per cwt.. while other salt was available for Es 66. 
The Finance Member repudiated the suggestion that the (Sovemment had no 
sympathy whh the object of tbe resolution. He added that the Government would 
continue" their e^erfment. 

The House divided and rejected the motion by 64 against 27 votes. 

JSr. R. R. ITc-rtar. then moved a token cut of Es ICO in tbe excise demand, to 
discuss fresh avenues of excise taxation. Mr. Xonon suggested taxation on pan. 

Without E discussion, the House divided and rejected the motion by £0 to 59 
votes. The guillotine was now applied, the entire Excise demand was voted. 

StAsTFS A2tD FoEZST DeoIACTD 

All the uon-oScial motions in respect of Stamps and Forests being defeated, the 
Conncil voted the entire demand of Es. 4.73,OCO under S’amps. and Rs S.35,CCO 
under Forests. The House had just passed on to the Eegistration demand, when it 
afjourued. 

EEGISTEATIOCr & ‘‘SCHZDCLED TaSIS’' DESIACtD 

17ih. PiIARCH : — The Council granted to-day a surn of Rs. ISfi7.CC0 on the 
motion of the klinister, the Hon’ble Mr. K. B’cxirr.uddtn for Eegistration and Es. 
OjCCO at the instance of the Finance Member for ^SchtdnLd Taxes’’. 

Mr. P. Pcn?;fr;’se moved a token cut of Es. ICO on the demand under 
“Scheduled Taxes’’ in order to show tbe need for starting a S'ate lottery 
managed by the non-cScials in aid of hospitals of B-ugal. Mr. Banerj^e strongly 
criticised the Goverument’s plea of pancity of funds. But Government mns't 
wake up to the fact that there was absolutely no accommcdaticn in hospitals, 
outdoor or indoor. Even charitable dispensaries had ceased to work. The poor 
cultivators cannot afiord. Ihe plea of mllegality’’ of a lottery need not stand in 
the way : for Ltw can be changed. The Irish Sweep StaFts had contribnted 8S 
lakhs in aid of hospitals in the first year, said Mr. Banerjee. That should set 
an example. __ 

The Eon ole Mr. ITcccftecd. replying. said that the Government policy had been 
for many years one of opposition to lotteries ou the ground that they encourage 
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gambling instinct. Another difEcnlty was that once a lottery was sanctioned for one 
purpose, they would have got to mate for other purposes. Nor was a State lottery a 
good business proposition. The ten-rupee ticket, said the Hon'ble Finance Member 
is really worth only Es. 5. The cost of management did not pay. 

The cut motion was negatived by 51 to 36 votes. 

The original demand of Es 5,000 for “Scheduled taxes” was voted. 

When the demand of Es. 18,27,000 for expenditure under head “Eegistration” 
was discussed, Mr. Ahdits Samad moved a token cut of Es. 100 to criticise the 
policy of recruitment of sub-Eegistrars. Mr. Samad said that there were depress- 
ed classes among Mahomedans as among the Hindus and Government should give 
jobs as much to the former as to the latter. 

The Hon’ble Mr. K, Kaximitddin replying, said: — “There exists no backward 
classes among the Moslems. There is no other reply necessary”. 

The demand under “Eegistration" was voted. 

Ieeigatiox Dejiaxb 

The Hon’ble Sir A. K. Ghuxnavi moved a grant of Es. 35.05,000 for expenditure 
under “Irrigiation”. Dr. A. C. Scn-Gupta strongly criticised the lack of an 
Irrigation policy on the part of the Government which had an over-expensive 
cadre. To this Hon’ble Sir Abdel Karim put forward the plea of an Herculean 
task for the Irrigation department. The discusion was not concluded when 
the Council adjourned. 

18th. MARCH The demand 'of Es. 35,05.C00/or expendilure vnder bead “Irriga- 
tion” was voted to-day. A sum of Es. 1,000 for expenditure under head “Interest on 
other obligations” was also voted. 

Gexeeal ADjnxJSTATTOX Deiiaxd 

The demand for a redaction in the size of the Executive Council was made by 
several members. The Hon’ble Mr. IF. D. S. Prentice moved the demand for 
a grant of Es. 99,40,000 for expenditure under head “General Administration.'’ 

Mr. N. E. Basu moved to reduce the Executive Council demand of Es, 13,000 
by fifty per cent with a view to reduce the size of the Executive Council., The 
number of spetikers was longer than over the other motions and the time taken was 
over an hour and half. Mr, J. N. Gupta, from his personal executive experience 
of over a qnarter of a century, heartily supported the motion and said the Executive 
Council could be conveniently reduced by half without impairing cfliciDpey. 
Mr. Santi Shehharestcar Roy. however, diflcrcd from the view and opposed fhe 
reduction in the size of the Executive Council becanse landlords and zemindars 
would lose the opportunity of serving therein. Rai Bahadur Keshav Bannerjea, on 
the other hand, reminded the Government of the gloomy picture dr.awn by the 
Finance Member of Bengal’s finances and urged the reduction. The Ron’blc Mr. 
Prentice complained of over-work for the existing members and said that reduction 
was impracticable. The Chief Secretary Mr. Reid explained the difficulties in the 
Eevenue Department. 

The motion was negatived without division and the House adjourned till 20th, 

20^. MARCH : — The House defeated two token cuts to-day, the first drawing 
attention to the “apathy of the Government in not answering important and relevant 
questions of the members of the Council” and the second, calling attention to non- 
acceptance of recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee as regards the 
Reserved Departments.” 

Beductiox of Mimetees’ Salaeies 

_l^e Council rejected a number of proposals to reduce the saharies of the three 
Ministers. In the course of the debate, it was made clear that these motions were 
imre economy “cuts”, and were not intended to be censure motions. 

Mr. N. K. Basil, moving his “cut”, maintained that the idea of prestige depending 
on higher salaries had now been exploded as a myth. 

3Ir. Shyamaprasad Muhherjee stressed the fact that there was no country in the 
world where a s.abary of Es 64,000 annuallv was payable to Ministers. He challenged 
the Home Member to point out a single instance ih the history of the world, where 
an equal salary was paid to Ministers. Mr. Mukherjee alluded to the salary of the 
German President, who got onlv Es 55,OCO and said that in one respect, their 
Ministers had out-Hindenburged President Hindenburg. The sjicakcr then referred 
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to the esaraple shown by the Bombay Ministers, who had voltintarily accepted Es. 
40CO per month. He failed to understand why their Ministers should not emulate 
Bombay’s example. 

Opposing all the 'cnf motions, Mr. J. L. Bannerfse said that if four members were 
required to the Eeserred side, more than four were required on the Transferred 
side. lEnisters were their serrantE, and by crippling them they would be crippling 
themselves. 

Mr. IV. D. R. Prentice, Home Member, said that as regards the number of 
Ministers, it was fixed by the Governor under the Government of India Act. Dealing 
with the question of salary, he said that it was a general truth that in this country 
status very largely depend^ on pay. He added that it would be departing from the 
repeated decisions of the House if they gave a lower pay now and suggested that 
the Council should maintain the present salary until the new Constitution came 
into being. 

EdtjCAttos Tbaxsfep.eed Dehajtd 

2I$t. MARCH The Council, to-day, rejected the cut motion of Mr._ J. L. 
Bannsrjee, expressing dissatisfaction with'the policy of the Education Minister in the 
administration of his Department. Asking the House to reduce the demand of Es. 
I 3 I. 6 CO under the head ‘Education’ by Es. ICO. Mr. Bannerjee said that compared 
to his two colleagues, the Education Minister possessed a blank record. Referring 
to the appointments in the department. Mr. Bannerjee said that there had been a dis- 
tinct communal bias in the conduct of the Minister in that respect. 

The Minisfer, Mr. Nazimuddin, replying, stated that the Government did not bring 
forward a Bill for University reform, fcstly because the University had efiected some 
reforms itself and, secondly, because the University requested the Government to allow 
it to have its say an the "final recommendations of the Government. As regards 
primary education, the Minister said that the main difiiculty in giving efiect to the 
Primary Education Act lay in the fact that enforcement of the Act presupposed the 
imposition of an education cess and at the present moment, none could conceive of 
an additional tax being levied on the zamindar or ryot. As regards the 
appointment of Muslims, the Minister maintained that actually* more Muslims had not 
been appointed than the number Government approved, and the appointments made 
were justified on their merits. Denying the allegation, the Minister took his stand 
on the _ Government circular reserving a certain number of posts for Mahomedans 
on minimum qualifications. Explaining why Mahomedans preferred to have a 
certain number of teachers of their own community, he said that it had been found — 
human nature being what it was — that non-Mahomedan students got more help 
out of college hours from Hindu Professors. 

Desiaxd tnrDEE AoimasTKATiox of Justice 

The House sanctioned the entire demands of Mr. TF. D. R. Prentice, Home 3Icm- 
ber,_for Es. 99,49,(XX) for General Administration and Es. 77,71,CCO for the Adminis- 
tration of Justice. During the discission on the demand for “Justice,” the House 
rejected a cut, moved by Mr. A. K. Basic, by 41 votes to 40, calling attention 
to the system of hearing second appeals by junior Judges, sitting singly. 

Deuaitd uxdee Jaixs 

22ni3. MARCH : — The grievances of “Political prisoners regarding diet, accommo- 
dation, bad treatment and non-supply of mosquito curtains” were discussed 
to-day when by a token cut, a non-official member criticised the general policy 
of the Jail Department. 

Sir P. 0. Mitter, Member-in-Charge of JaUs, pointed out that the Government 
did not recognise ‘political prisoners’ as such. These formed a small proportion of 
the total Jail population in the province, which was nearly 20, (XX). He added that, 
nnfortnnatelv, persons in authority were sometimes forced to apply the drastic 
provisions of the Jail Code, becaus'e some people, who for political reasons courted 
imprisonment, tried to make jail administration difficult. 

The token ‘cut’ was lost by 64 votes to 19. The House sanctioned the total de- 
mand of Es. 4SfiO,(XX3 for Jails and Convict Settlements. 

Demaxd UinJEE Police 

Mr. TF. D. R. Prentice moved for a grant of Es. 2,lO,71,CCO for Police. 
Mr. Prentice said that the permanent police force in the city and the province 
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remained much the same during the last sis years. If conditions returned to normal 
the expenditure on the Police rvould be reduced. 

Two “cut” motions were moved to criticise the policy of the Government recrui- 
ting non-Bengalis to the ranks of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, etc. _ and to 
demand the appointment of sergeants from among Bengalees and others domiciled in 
the province. Mr. Prentfcalsaid that experience had shown that a European force was 
required to deal with certain aspects of Police work in the city. As regards 
Inspectors, etc., the majority of the appointments went to Bengalis. 

The cut motions were lost. The House then adjourned. 

_23rd. MARCH : — On the motion of the Borne Member, the Council voted the 
entire grant for ‘Police’ to-day. The question of “unrestricted gambling in c.arnivals” 
was raised through a token cut, replying to ‘which Mr. Prentice pointed out that orders 
were issued to the police to do all in their power to put a stop to' it, and so far as 
he was aware, the orders were carried out. He added that the proposals to deal 
with gambling were under consideration. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

The “bribery and corruption in traffic management’’ and “the increased corruption 
in the department, with particular reference to the traffic police,” were referred to 
by Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai and Mr. P. Banerji by means of two token 
cuts. Both alleged that monthly payments were made by bus-owners to the Police 
to avoid har.assment. Mr. R. N. Reid, Chief Secretary, said that it was a 
matter which the Government did not treat lightly. The Government rcgarded_ it 
with the utmost aversion and the officers had very definite instructions to deal with 
it. If any polio officer was caught taking bribes, he would be at once dismissed 
without hesitation. Both the “cuts” were rejected. 

By a token “cut” of ten rupees, Mr. J. N. Oupla (retired) drew attention to 
the “failure of the Government to give effect to the recommendation of the Ectrench- 
ment Committee for reorganisation of the Calcutta Police.” 

Replying, the Eoine Member said that the Government were dealing as quickly 
as possible with the recommendations of the committee and pointed out that it was 
impossible to accept some recommendations. For instance. Government were con- 
vinced, conditions being what they were, that they could not reduce the number of 
Deputy Commissioners of the Special Branch which dealt with terrorism. • 

The cut motion was lost. 

Other Dejiands 

The Council in quick succession voted the demands of the Finance Member for 
Rs. 3,720,00 for Ports .and Pilotage, Bs, 20,000 for Scientific Departments, and Rs. 
10,43,000 for Education reserved. 

Edhcatiox (reserved) Demand 

25th. MARCH ; — Replying to a token cut motion in the Council tq-day, on the 
question of co-education in English high schools, Mr. K, Nax^imuddin, Education 
Minister, said that personally he thought co-education in the villages would intro- 
duce a new element of friction, dividing the people seriously, and ultimately affec- 
ting the efficiency of the institutions. The University policy of permitting 
co-education up to the age of fen, according to the Minister, was a wise one. Ho. 
however, promised to forward the proceedings of the debate to the University for 
consideration. The motion was withdrawn. 

By a token cut, Mr. IF. E. Wordsirorth asked an explanation _ from 
Government, whether they had abandoned the intention of modifying the constitution 
of the University, and setting up a separ.ate organi-ation for the administration of 
Secondary Education. The Minister said that the Government had no 
intention now. The first reason was inadequate finance and the second was the 
impending Constitutional reforms, when the present attitude of hostility might 
change. The “cut” was withdrawn and the House adjourned till the 27th. 

Education & Medical Demand 

27ih. March : — ^The Ckiuncil voted to-day Rs. 1,07,06,000 for Education ( Trans- 
ferred ) and Rs. 42,04,0C0 for Medical. . , 

In connection with the demand under Education, an animated debate ensnw 
following the token cut of Jlr. (?. R. Daw, urging the slowing down of University 
education, until primary education h.ad further adv.anced. This received serious 
opposition from all sections, including the Education Minister, 
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Opposing the motion, Mr. Shyamaprosad lluhherji, on behalf of the Calcutta 
University, claimed that the present system of University education, despite its 
manifest 'faults, had achieved striking results, in that it had aroused the national 
consciousness of this vast country. 

Mr. W. C. Wordsicarih, supporting Mr. Mukerji, remarked that Enropeans in 
India forgot that while in England, men could find their way to the difierent 
professions by a varietv of ways, m this country it was hardly possible for any one 
to get any work of a dignified kind, unless he passed through a University, 

Khan Bahadur Axizxul Haq on behalf of ilahomedans'opposed the motion, not 
only on general grounds bat also on the special grounds that his community, 
which was so long backward in University education, should not be debarred from 
receiving it. when it was possible for them to do so, 

Eepljing to the debate, the Education Minister said that they conid not accept 
the proposal that the present activities of the University should be curtailed. Even 
if the proposal was accepted and a certain amount of money diverted from University 
or primary education, the money available wonld be so small that it would not in 
any way materially improve the present position of primary education in BengaL 

The 'motion was withdrawn. 

Ptelic Health Deita^td 

28tli. MARCH : — The Council sanctioned the Ministers demands for Es. 33,63,000 
for Pnblic Health. Hoa'ble Mr. Singh Eoy claimed that they spent more in this 
respect than the rest of India. Much more could be done, but for ‘‘ministry-baiting", 
which was depriving Bengal 'of the fall advantage of the present constitution. 

Othes Deuahds Voted 

Kaicab Tarc/nd demanded Es. 11,45,000 for Industries, referring in this connec- 
tion to the provision of over one’ lakh for the relief of the Bhadralog unemployed. 

29ti MARCH : — The Conncil granted Es. 11.46,000 for “Indnstries'', Es. 1,25,000 
for ‘'Miscellaneons Departments”^ Es. 71,47,000 for “Civil Vorks”, Es. 56,000 for 
“Famine Belief' and Es, 20,37,000 for “Stationary and Printing”. All the Budget 
demands for 1933-34 were granted. 

Expehditeee foe Teoops is Bfs-gal 

Hou'ble Mr. Wbcylhead moved a supplementary grant of Es. 50,000 for 
erpenditnre for troops in Bengal. Maulvi Hassan AH moved a token cut of 
Es. lOO on the above grant and thereby entered a protest against the recent shooting 
of 2 Mahomedans at Chittagong by the troops. Mr. B. Al Beid, Chief Secretary, 
replying expressed profound regret and assured the House that proper compensation 
would be made to the relatives of the victims concerned. Jlr. Eeid doubted very 
much if the incident was a case in which blame could be fastened justly on any one. 
The motion was lost fay 49 votes to 16. The entire demand of Es. SOjCCO for 
the troops was voted. 

Tie Immoral Traffic Bill 

30iB. MARCH: — ^Tha Council discussed the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Bill, 1S32 which was taken into consideration, on the motion of Mr. J. K. Basu, as 
report'^ fay the Select Committee. A recommittal motion having been lost the Bill 
was taken clausa by clause and reached only the 4th danse out of a total of 24 
clanses. Mr. J. A*. Basu in moving the consideration of the Bill said there had been a 
diScuky eiperienced by the Select Committee regarding the definition of the word 
‘'brothei”. The Select Committee carefully considered the matter. Their point of 
view was that the Bill was intended to suppress Immoral “Traffic”, rather than 
prostitution. There was one broad feature of the Bill, said Mr. Basu. The EDI 
criginaily drafted was intended to apply to both males and females. But the Select 
Commit^ had taken oat all references to male persons. 

Moving a motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee with four 
other added members on it. Mr. Shanti Shekharesuar Roy said that many members 
had not had time to go through the Select Committee Eeport. The Bill had been 
drawn up in haste and more with enthusiasm than knowledge of the subject. In 
fact, there was very little left of the original Bill, all the clauses having been 
changed. Mr. P. Banerjee said that the Bdl had been changed lock, stock and barrel. 
Em Bahadur S, IT. Das observed that the Bill was a sur^se at the fag end of the 
session. Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin, Mr, W. C, Wordncorth, Mr.'J. 2T. Gupta 
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and Mr. J. L. Banerjee opposed the recommittal motion. The motion n’as lost by 
56 to 33 votes. 

31st MARCH ; — The Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill, 1932 was fur- 
ther discussed uhen four more clauses were disposed of to-diy, none of the amend- 
ments being carried. Mr. Shanli Shekharestcar Roy,hy way Of an amendment, sought 
to legally empower the Calcutta Corporation, Municipalities and District Boards in 
Bengal to establish “licensed brothels” in conformity with rules _ prescribed by the 
Local Government. Sir. IF. C. Wordsicorlh opposed the motion and said_ that 
the majority of the civilized countries were abolitionists and there were abolitionists 
in India ; there was no reason why ‘licensed brothels” should be established in 
India. Dr. A'. G. SenGiipla, opposing the motion, said that ‘Licensed brothels’ 
would be ‘concentrated centre of vice.’ The amendment was withdrawn. 

Eai Bahadur Dr. Haridhon Dult moved an amendment seeking to empower- “a 
headmaster of a school recognised by the University of Calcutta or established^ by 
the Corporation of Calcutta or Inspector or Inspectress of Schools or the Princi- 
pal of a college affiliated to the “University of Calcutta” to put forward a complaint 
on which the court is to take cognisance of the offence of keeping a brothel. 

The Hon’ble Mr. AT. Nazimtiddin, Minister of Edncation, and others objecting, 
the motion was eventually lost. The Council then adjourned. 

1st. APRIL ; — The Suppression of the Immoral Traffic Bill was passed by the Council 
to-day without a division. The operation of the Bill extended to the whole of 
Bengal. The Eome ilember explaining the Government attitude, said that it was 
One of entire benevolence. "What they had done was to give help and try to make it 
workable. 

CALctnTA Mo^^crpAI. Amesd Bili. 

The Bill to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act was introduced by Minister B, P. 
Singh Boy. 

Mottox ox White Paper 

The Home Member then moved a special motion asking the Honse to consider the 
White Paper and recommend to the Government to forward the proceedings for in- 
formation to His Majesty’s Government and also for consideration by the Joint 
Select Committee. He added that the Government would not participate io the dis- 
cussions, except explaining facts to remove any misunderstanding. 

3rd. APRIL A strong condemnation of the White Paper was made by Mr. 
Shyama Prosad Mukheijec to-day, when he observed that the proposals for cons- 
titutional reforms therein betrayed a lack of trust on the part of the Government in 
the Indians’ capacity to govern. The Government had missed a great oppariunity. 
And between the path of good-will and the path of ‘might is right,’ the Government 
had made its choice for the latter. Nearly all sections of the Honse expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the proposals both from the financial and constitutional aspects. 

Mr. TP. IL Thompson, spe-aking on behalf of the European Group, claimed 
that the Europeans had made a great sacrifice, as in the White Paper the spoils 
were going to the Indians. The Council then adjourned. 

4th.- APRIL : — The constitutional proposals received an added dose of condemna- 
tion from nearly all sections of the House, the Moslem group being more definite 
and precise than ever. Mauivi Tamizuddin Khan was ‘■disillusioned’’ and Mr. 
jB. S. Sakratcardy was “disappointed if not mortified”. Mr. A'. K. Basu declared 
that the constitution proposed in the White Paper, hatched in the India Office, was 
a political abortion. Mr. E, Lockhart, a member of the European Mmmnnity, 
said that without Congress co-operation, or the Congress policy remaining what 
it is, the introduction of the Eeforms wonid be nothing more than waste of money. 
Mr. J. L. Banerj^a was the solitary Hindu member who earned a few claps 
from the Treasury Benches, by beginning with a pretty good number of “sugar- 
coated” phrases in condemnation of the safeguards which be described as “formid- 
able”, easily veered round to the view that the constitution could be worked up to 
Dominion Status and more by willing men. 

The House, on the motion of the Hon’fale Mr. Prentice, decided to forward a 
copy of the debate to the Government of India for consideration of the Joint 
Parlimentary Committee. The Council was then .prorogued. 
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BUDGET SESSION, BOmAY—Slh. FEBRUARY TO 2-nh.:MAF.CH 1933 

The Governor’s Opening Speech 

The Budget Session of the Bomlmv Legislative Council commenced its sittings at 
the Council Hall, Bombay on the 6th. February 1933. 

His Excellency the Governor, opening the Session, revieired the situation in the 
Presidency, and expressed saiisfaction at the measure of support his Government 
had rcceivrf from the people of the Presidency, which was snfucient for the Govern- 
ment to contemplate the fulnre with the hope ‘'that we have got through those difu- 
cnlt years without losing ground to an extent which would not prevent us from 
taking full advantage of better days, which we all hope are dawning.” . 

His Excellency continued : "In the political sphere we have peace. It is not, 
in nil respects, the peace which we should have desired. It is not the peace which 
is required to enable ns to properly grapple with the economic and constitutional 
problems which are before ns. But it is a peace which few of us bad been optimis- 
tic enough to foresee when, in Spring last year, a seciioa of the country again 
raised the standard of revolt and when for three months in the middle of the year, 
a large portion of the city was given over to rioting.” 
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J2ao Saheb Kulbarni moved an amendment seeking to disqualify persons for 
election or nomination, who had not received training up to the fonrth standard in 
vernacular. The amendment was opposed by Sir Ruslom Vakil, Minister, and Sir 
M. Bafiuddin. The amendment was lost without a division. 

Another amendment sought to remove disqualification for election and nomination 
to panchayats on account of imprisonment for offences not involving moral turpi- 
tude or incitement to violence. Moving this amendment, Mr. ^ Gangoli (Kanara 
District) asked whether persona like Mr. Gandhi or Mr. Nariman could be 
prevented from standing for election to Panchayats merely because they were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment. Sir Rusfom Vakil opposing the amendment, it was pressed 
to a division and was rejected. The House then adjourned. 

8th. FEBRUARY : — Mr. L. R. Gokhale (Poona City) moved an amendment to the 
effect, that funds required for proper discharge by Panchayats of duties like super- 
vision of village schools and repairs to dharmasalas, shall be supplied if so desired 
by the Panchayat, by the local authority, district board or Government ns the case 
may be. Mr. G. Davis, Secretary to the Government, Legal Department, moved an 
amendment to the effect, that repairs to village schools shall not be carried out by 
Panchayat unless sufficient funds were placed at the disposal of the Panchayat or 
school board. Mr. Gokhale withdrew his amendment, whereupon the amendment of 
Mr. Davis was put to vote and carried. 


9th. FEBRUARY : — ^There was considerable controversy over Clause 37 which 
related to the power of the Government to constitute village-benches to try suits 
and cases. This clause was incorporated by the Select Committee, and provided for 
the constitution of a village bench having judicial powers. Members of the village 
bench as a body would be nominated by the District Collector, from among the 
members of the Panchayat of the village. 

Mr. Zf. B. Gofehale (Poona City) moved an amendment, to the effect, that 
the Village Bench should consist of even members of whom five should be elected 
by the Panchayat, and two nominated by the Collector. Mr. J. S. Kadri 
(Northern Division) opposed the amendment, as it would not enable lhe_ District 
Collector to see that Muslims. Depressed Classes and other minorities were 
adequately represented on the Village Benches. Mr. Alfred ifaslcr (Collector), 
opposing the amendment, said that in no country except the U. S. A. were 
judicial officers elected. Dr. Solanki (Depressed Classes) moved another amendment, 
that the Village Bench should consist of seven members, of whom five should bo 
nominated by the Collector and the remaining two nominated by the Collector from 
among Muslims and Depressed Classes. 

Discussion was proceeding when the Council adjourned. 

10th. FEBRUARY : — Only 37 out of 115 clauses were dealt with in the 
course of a full four days’ debate. The distribution of seats on the Village Bench 
had been the bone of contention for the last seven hours. 

The _debate_ was condneted on communal lines. The leaders of the Depressed 
Classes joined issue with the Moslems, demanding communal representation on the 
Village Benches. Several amendments were moved, but each amendment met with 
the same fate, the “noes” drowning the “ayes”, a division being claimed on three 
occasions. 

The sub-section in Clause 37 ran : — “The Village Bench shall consist of five or 
seven members as may be appointed by the Collector”. Amendments were moved 
for appointing members of the Bench by election. This was opposed by official 
and many elected members. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. Cassim ilitha that certain number of scats 
on the Village Bench should be reserved for Mahomedan and Depressed Cl.asses to 
be nominated by the Collector. 

Doctor Ambedkar supported the amendment. If anything had brought disaster to 
the E. T. C.,_ it was the academic opposition put forward by those who chose to 
forget facts, said Dr. Ambedkar. He further said that if there was anything pood 
in the coming Indian, constitution, it was the recognition of the principle of commu- 
nal representation. Dr. Ambedkar liked to know if any member of the Council 
would assure him that the existing judiciary was free from communal bias. 

Discussion had not come to an end, when the Council adjourned. 
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City oy BojrEiT Ilmcrpjx Act AirrsD, Enx- 
Ilti. FEBRUARY TE'r ESI to fcrtt-j unond the Citj of Bombay irnoiofpal Act 
cf ISSS, Yitfc. 2 . Tii— to transferrfcT the pOTcrs scd dotics of the trustees for the im- 

ilcnicipol Corporal CO a of the City of 


7cn:er.t of the City of Eombat 


ijfj 

to the 


Borrbey, —as trkeu up for c:s<rrss:or in the Conncfl to-caj 

Tee Mir.utsT for Lo'ic.l Silf-Garemruir-t rntrodccinp: the E3I. said that the step 
tra? tafen to s.zr.slgr.T:.s'e the InrprGreraeat Tntst of the City of Boinbay vrith. the 
Corporatfor. cr.d'r the Itaprcretrent Trust Transfer Act of 1523. The pnrpose of the 
E;IL cor-linred the Ilrais’.er, tras to pro'nds ntachinery trith the poirers necessary _to 
er.ahfe the Corporation to a=st:—e direct charge of the property and responsibilities 
of the Icprvcement Trust, The GoTerntrr.nt had granted scbstantial loans, and they 
trere ritaby concerned trith its fir.ar.cial sonr.dness. The Gorernmer.t had made 

8 [ahhs. rising probably in. fifteen 


I an addi'it'.ai rerenne to the erTent of Rs 
rears to R=. II lahhs. 


2'Ir- Z'pjir ItiaiT., snpportir.g the Bid. said that at the conference held on oth. 
Ottober. a prorisTcnal enderstanding rras arrired at tefireen the represenratires of 
the GoTematett and the C'orroratroa, by rthich ft mas agreed that the tmst ^as 
completely to he amalgamated with the Corperatioa by an amendment of the ilncict- 
pal Act and timt a committee on the lines of the Standing Comn-ittee was to be 
ccastitnted compos.td of twe’re conccil’crs elected by the Corporation and fonr 
conncil-'crs nominated by the Goremment. 


I3&, FEBRUARY: — ^The motion for the first reading of the Bill was carried nnani- 
monsly to-day. Oa tbs motion of the Jlinister it was refered to a Selet Committee. 

EoorTXT Fehetes Act Ahstd, Emn 

The Bdl to fnrthor a.mecd the Bcmhay Ferri/ut Acl of IS€5 was zs-sed into law- 
Ey this E.II i: was songht to entead the system of linensins to all^Doats plying fo- 
Lim on any creah or rirer so as .to safegnard against orerloading, 

PsrviTmos' or CECEi.xr xo AirnraLH Astestd. Brti. 

The Home IT^mher mored a Bin lo fvLTilxT crr>.eni tht Previr.iion of Crudly to 
JjziTrjzh Asl of IdZiO which was passed into law. The Conncil then adiottmed. 

Opeyeto ot LitiroE Shop 

I45h. FEBRUARY Ec;7 2Kr J/ctomsd Balcnh (Rarachi City) mored adjonrc- 
meat of the Cotmeff to disccss the Government policy rnderlyitg opening of liqcor 
shops in the presidency especfaliy in Earacht and Atmedabsc, in view of shops to 
he opened fcllowisg tEe anction c"n Tt-bmary IS. The leader of the House opposed 
the motren as the matter, he said, was cot, nrgent and the excise policy of the 
Government was the same" as s'nted in the resolution of 152.3 and applicable all 
over the presidency. The Bresidznt disaliowed the motion, 

BoecEiT BEitriET Educetioe AorEED. Bile 

The Conncil then tcoh np the Bill funhoT to cTr.tr.i the Botnha’j Primenj lAtioa- 
iic'o Aci_(fcurtn5 _1532, Hr. B. B, RcAhcfe (cenoSciar nominated) moving the Bill 
fttPP'vsreu the_ desirability of stating the epper age-limit for compulsory education at 
leist np^to Iz years. Tits present system at Bombay under which education stops at 
elevcn_ involves loss of a valuable year and J-opardises results already achieved, 
according teethe recomntendatiion of the Eoyai Commission in Labour in India The 
motion for the first reading of the Bill was put to vote and lest. 


I6tt. FEBRUARY : — SKtihh Ahiv.1 dfejid fEarachi) drew the attention of the 
President to certain, cri'icisms published in the “'Times of India' regarding the proceed- 
ings of the Conncil and ashed wherher it was fair and fusufied. The Bresident said 
that there was nothing for the Chair to tabs action. 

Tee Gesieixe's Act Astzsv. Bill 

Hr. L. E. GFzJ.rls (Pi>mal moved a bill to amend the Gambling Act. the object 
c: which accordir g to the mover was to confine betting on the race to" persons of 
character and position and who do cot go there merely far gambling. 

S CPTIEttEETEET GeEETH 

I~th, FEBRUARY t— R. D. Belt. Home 2-Iember, moved for a tchen grant of R*-* 
10 in conuiritn with the hiring of motor transport for Bombay City ^Police during 
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Hindu-3Ins1im nots last year. The grant tos opposed by Mr. Peslanshah Vchil 
(Ahmedabed City), on the gronnd that the revenues of the Presidency shoald not be 
■Utilised for tnisbappeoiDg^s in tie city. The ^ant vras made. 

Another grant asked for in respect of the destruction by fire of the house of 
a police patel in Kanara District. It tvas stated that the house was set on fire bv 
participators in Civil Disobedience. 

FinaEclal Statement for 1933-34 

ISth. FEBRUARY ‘'10 the nest years budget, we have retrenched expenditure 
to the extent of Bs.^ 2S lakhs, but we have to provide for increased expenditure to 
we extent of Es. 52 lakhs, the chief items of which are Es. 16 lakhs under 
debt and piensioa charges, Es. 12 lakhs for irrigation in Sind, B=. 14 lakhs for 
reduction in the emergency pay cut from ten to five per cent, and Es. 7 lakhs for 
primary edneation and village Panchavats. This in a nutshell is th^ state of 
finances of the Bombay Government for 1933-34'', 

The above observation was made by the Finance Jilemher, introducing the Bad- 
estimates for 1933-&4 in the Council to-day. He said that expenditure was 
redimed by Es. 116 lakhs in the 193s-33 budget, while the revenue deficit bnd- 
geted for the current year was Es. 53 lakhs. The latest estimates showed that 
there would be betterment in revenue to the extent of Es. 27 iakhs and rednetion in 
eipenditu.e of 5 la khs , so that the budgeted deficit of 59 lakhs was expected to be 
redneed to Es. 27 lakhs. 

, Finance Member reviewing the finances of the Bombav Government said 
Inal the most important Murces of revenue sneh as Land Eevenn'e, Excise, Stamps, 
loo'l 0-0 . j shrinking. A comparison of the average receipts from 

under these mam beads with the Sgnrs of the financial vears 
19.oO to 1933 showed that the receipts bad decreased to a toial extent of over Es. 4 

t^h'ch showed clearly that the sources of revenue 
allotted to the Bombay Government had been dwindling instead of expanding. 
Another factor contributing to the decline in the income, the Finance Memb-.r 
thongm, w^s the withdrawal of the reenrring grants bv the Government of India 
after ihe Eefonns. In twelve years, 1921-22 to 1932-'33, excluding the aapital 



. — W » - a xiiiuuuiai uosiLion, lunuame: . 

tnan It wiB at the beginning of the Eefonns period to the txient of F.-*. 261 laths 

t •o_i 2 ftors entirely outside us control. The Finance Member, however, 

nopM that the finances of the Government would improve during the course of the 
coming vear to such an extent that they need not borrow to cover the 
aencit. t-onclnding. the Finance Member required the House and the public for 
co-operation and said : — ‘'They (the Government) had set themselves to the task of 
reCODStrUCIiOn and reorfrnnicnfTnn cn nc . . 


t-L ' 7 • J 'joveroment) Had set themselves to the tass or 

recoDstruciion and reorganisation so as to secure the greatest efficiency with the 
least cost in 9? public administration of the Presidency. This bir 


least cost in every branch of public administration of The Presidency.' This 
S'5 MDSiderable time for its full ePecis to be realised. The Government 

themselves to pursue the policy uiireienlinglv with the object of securing 
a budget which would not only balance bat provide for gradual development”. 

General Diicnsiion of Use Budget 

T discussion on the budget of 1933-34 hsgan this 

ernoon.^ ^r. Pate! of tne Eaira district, initiating the discussion, said that the 
country were overpaid. He did not agree with the Government in 
had_iallen_ owing to the prohibiiion poliev adopted at the sugges- 
tI, Eeferring to the acceptance bv ihe Government ofihereeom- 

mcnda.ion for a reorganization committee, 3Ir. Patel remarked that the Government 
were readily to take in those recommendations which went to increa.se the 
j to reduce the cost of the expenditure. He 

ccmp^inid that Gujeratis_ were not given chances in Government service. 

u ^-Poana district) strongly criticised the Government poliev in regard to 
Snkkur Barrage schemes. Lack of provision for fnral derdop- 
enw '¥ greaicst drawback of the Bndget. Dr. Alban V Souza 

(Ijomoay ciiy) struck an cpiimi'iic note and said that he felt signs of d' finite 
PJ^.-'d in_ the Budget ns compared with the previous year's. 

, .,'i? tbe ccrt of .administrative charges had been ridaced by 3S lakhs, nation- 
building depanments were profitted by 31 lakhs. Mr. Daloch iKarachi) appealed 
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to the Government to cat their coat according to the cloth and demanded a cnt 
in civil servants’ salaries. 

21st. FEBRUARY : — The discussion was continued in the Council to-day. Several 
non-official members urged further retrenchment in Government departments. Mr. 
R. D. Bell, Home Member, said he was glad to state that the expenditure incurred 
in the departments under him had not been esceseive. He denied the charge that 
the local Government had not done anything for the benefit of commerce and indus- 
try. The Government of Bombay had also incurred heavy liabilities in bettering the 
co’nditions of the working classes. 

23rd. FEBRUARY : — Mr. C. IF. A. Turner, Chief-Secretary to the Government, 
referred to the pay allowances enjoyed by the services and said in the first place, as 
compared with the position a decade ago, there were 9f posts which could formerly 
be held by members of All-India Services which had either been abolished or no 
longer reserved for them. Proceeding, he said the House in justice must agree that 
Englishmen of standard, required for superior posts in Services out in India, could 
not be expected to tvorfc for the same rates of p.ay as officers of corresponding 
services in England. If in Bombay, the scales of pay of provincial services were 
reduced at rates lower than those prevailing in other provinces. Mr. Turner feared 
Bombay tvonld inevitably suffer in the class of candidates. Mr. ff. .Ei JVinferbolharn 
(Bombay Chamber of Commerce) congratulated the Finance Member on the small 
deficit tolls and continuation of electric energy. Replying to the debate. Sir 
Ghulam Eusain Hidayatidla, Finance Member gave an assurance that the deficit as 
already stated, was really not Es. 35 lakhs, but only Rs. 16 lakhs. He hoped to wipe 
ofi" even that budget deficit in the_ course of the budget year without having recourse 
to borrowing. The House then adjourned. 

B03IBAT ^I^'Ai^CE ACT AjXEXJO. BILL 

24th. FEBRUARY : — Sir Ghulam Hussain HidayatuUah, _ Finance Member, 
moved a Bill to amend the Bombay Finance Act, 1932. The Bill sought to extend 
the surcharge on cousumptiou of electrical energy and enhanced court fees and 
stamp fees decided upon last year to a further period of one year. The Bill was 
passM by 57 to 17 votes. 

The Bojibax Tobacco Bill 

25th. FEBRUARY : — Sir Gidam Hussein HidayatuUah, Finance Member, intro- 
duced to-day a Bill for the imposition and levy of fees on the sale of tobacco in the 
Presidency of Bombay, excluding the City of Bombay. He simply read out the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons of the Bill. He quoted the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee's report in support of the fact that the principle had been accepted. He, 
in conclusion, said that the present financial difficulties of the presidency required 
the Government to tap this source. 

The Government was rudely shaken when Mr. B. _ S. Eamat, nominated mem- 
ber from Poona, sprang a surprise leading the opposition to the Bill. Quoting the 
statement of the Secretary of State for India in the Commons, Mr. Kamat drove 
home the fact that the Bombay Presidency had been overtaxed. The present Bill 
affected poor agriculturists. 

This lead was followed by Mr. Achrehar who accused the Government of extra- 
vagance. There was no justification for additional taxation in these days of depres- 
sion. The four lakhs which Government hoped to realise through tobacco duty, 
could be earned by the Treasury Bench and highly paid officials foregoing a portion 
of their salaries and fat allowances. There would have been no need for addition- 
al taxation if the recommendations of the Thomas Committee had been fully car- 
ried out. 

The European spokesman. Sir Reginald Spense, supported the Bill stating that 
the duty affected only consnmers and that too in n very small measure. The Gov- 
ernment should be helped to carry on the administration. 

The Sind Muslims did not think that the duty touched the pockets of 
agriculturists. 

The Government hoped to finish the first reading of the Bill before the House 
rose for the day, but Mr. Hamat’s lead disturbed them to a certain extent. Hence 
the discussion could not be brought to a termination to-day. The House adjourned 
till the 27tb. February when the first reading of the Bill was passed. 
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Xext day, the 28th. FEBRUARY, the Finance Member accepted_ the amendment 
to reatrict the tenure of the Bill to two years instead of making it permanent, as 
originally intended. 

Speaker after speaker from the Non-Brahmin Group, urged that the small tobacoo 
cultivator should be allovred to stock his produce until better prices prevailed. Some- 
times he might be able to tide over his difBenIties by selling a few maunds in retail. 
On such occasions, they urged, he must be exempted from the tax._ 

Deican Bahadur Kambli, Minister, was able to arrange with the Finance 
Member that all agriculturists, whether small or big, should be free from tax, whe- 
ther they sold their produce whole-sale or retail. 

Non-officials were of the view that the Bill should be restricted only to one year. 
The Finance Member had refused, yesterday, to accept any suggestion restricting the 
life of his Bill. Opinion to-day was hardening against the Government on 
this point. News from Nagpur that the C. P. Council had thrown out an identical 
Bill for taxing tobacoo had its own effect upon the Government. To-day when the 
House met, the Finance Member informed the House that he would accept an 
amendment restricting the life of the Bill to two years. These two concisions satis- 
fied the majority of the Non-Brahmins, who pledged in the afternoon their support of 
the Bill. Amendments aiming at drastic changes in the Bill as to rates, etc., _were 
thrown out to-day, without even a division. The House to-day disposed of a majority 
of the clauses and then adjourned. 

2nd. MARCH : — ^The Finance Member moved to-day the third reading of the Tobacco 
Bill. Mr. A. N. Surve, belonging to the Nationalist Non-Brahmin group, opposed 
the motion. He appealed to the Government to drop the Bill and avoid fresh taxa- 
tion, as the Bombay Government would get three to four laksh as a result of Sir 
George Schuster's decision to reimpose stamp duty on cheques and share it_ with 
Provincial Government. When the Bombay Government were getting this windfall 
there was no necessity to lesott to fresh taxation. 

When votes were taken the Tobacco Bill was passed into law by a majority^ of 
57 against 2.i. All Sind Sluslims and Non-Brahmins excepting a few, walked into 
the Government lobby. 

The Bombay Whipping Bill 

The House then resumed discussion on the Whipping Bill. To the surprise of 
the Government benches, Sind Muslims vehemently opposed the Bill. It was sl.ited 
by two of their spokesmen, that corporal punishment was no cure for rioting of a 
communal character, which was only a temporary phase. With the grant of more 
powers, the public would become more responsible, and there would be no riots, 
Bao Bahadur Kale wanted the application of Section 146, Cr. P. C. to be withdr.awn. 
None of the None-Br.ahmins spoke to-day, but all of them were opposed to the Bill. 

Voting on Bdpget Gbants— Education Demand 

3rd. MARCH.’: — Grants to non-GovernmentEuropern secondary.schools formed the 
subject of discussion in the Council to-d.ay. 

Mr. R. D. Bell, Home Member who was in charge of European Education moved 
for a grant of Es. 4,56,700 for European Secondary Schools in the Presidency. 

A non-official moved that it be redneed Es. 100. In the c.ase of Indian managed 
private institutions, he observed only 25 per cent of the cost was given ns the Go- 
vernment grant, whereas in the case of European managed private schools, the 
Government granted one-third of the cost, tiecoodly, while the Government had 
told Indian private institutions that tbev sbonld not make any discrimination re- 
garding admissions of boys and girls particularly Untouchables, on penalty of slop- 
ing the grants, how did the Government tolerate racial discrimination against Indian 
boys in European schools 7 Why did the management of European Schools collect 
from Indian boys double the fee charged for European boys 7 . , 

Sir Bninald Spence, European Association representative, submitted that many ot 
Uic members of Ins community, who had made endowments to European institution 
in India, had willed that the funds should be utilised for the Education of European 
children. He, however, welcomed Indian boys to European schools. 

Mr. J. B. Petit asked the Government why European Education alone was kept 
as a ‘‘reserved’ subject while Indian Education was transferred subject. He regret- 
ted that the E. T. 0. members at the third session had agreed to the proposal oj 
keeping European Education out of the hands of Popular Ministers. He wanted 
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quality of treatment in the matter of grants to Enropaan and Indian educational 
institutions, especially as Europeans contributed comparatively very little to provin- 
cial finances. 

Mr. i?. D. Bell replying, said that under the devolution rules, European Education 
had been made a Reserved subject. As for grants, the Home Jlember quoted the 
four year’s old Simon Commission Report and argued that the other Provincial 
Governments were spending niwn European Education more than the Bombay Go- 
vernment. Regarding admission of Indian boys if European schools should remain 
European institutions, admission would have to be restricted. Lastly, Indians who 
had been sending their children to European schools, were very rich persons. The 
European community in India were after alt poor, and the cost of running private 
institutions was high. When Indians could afford the cost, why as a business pro- 
position, should not European managed institutions collect higher fees in the case 
of their children ? Lastly, Mr. B-jII asked if Indian friends could not treat the 
higher fees as charity to European Institutions. 

The mover of the’ cut withdrew his motion. The grant was voted. 

4th. MARCH : — In the Council to-day Rao Bahadur ff. F. Pradhan and Rai 
Bahadur R. R. Kale (Bombay University) advocated abolition of arts colleges like 
the Elphinstone College, Bombay, as recommended by the Reorganisation Committee. 
Dr. Solanki and Sir Rafiudiin Ahmed on the other hand pleaded for maintenance 
of arts colleges as students from the Muslim community and depressed classes got 
facilities in Government colleges, which they did not get in private colleges, and 
that the standard of efficiency in Government colleges was higher than that in 
private colleges. Discussion on the motion for cut had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned till the 6th. 

6th. MARCH : — Mr. Kamhli, Education Minister, moved to-day for a grant of Es. 
4,SS,lOD for the Government Arts Colleges. 

Mr. G. V. Pradhan from Nasik proposed a token “ent” of Es. 100, stating 
that the Thomas Committee had recommended the abolition of the Government 
Arts Colleges, in view of healthy private enterprises. He saw no rrason for running 
in Bombay the Elphinstone College corresponding to the Presidency College of 
Madras, as there were an adequate number of first-rate private colleges. The 
Elphinstone College cost the Government ronghly ajakh of rupees. That amount 
could be saved if the college was handed over to private management. 

Mr. S. K. Bole (nominated Depressed Classes Member), opposing the “cut” 
said that if Government colleges were abolished, the education of the Depressed 
CLosses and other backward commun ities would suffer. They _ would not get any 
scholarship or jobs in private institutions as Brahmins monopolised all scholarships 
and posts. He quotea the example of the Ferguson’s College, Poona, which he 
called Brahminical. No ‘'untouchables” were admitted into that college. Even 
missionary institutions were monopolised by Br.ahmins, 

Several members who spoke opposed the “cut’, but deprecated Mr. Bole’s remarks, 
paying a tribute to the Brahmin community as beingjresponsible for the spread of 
education. 

The Education Minister opposing the “cut” said that the Thomas Committee were 
solely guided- by the principle of cutting down expenditure. Their recommendations 
under this head (Arts Colleges) were not entitled to full consideration 'as the abolition 
of the Governments Arts Colleges was an unsound proposal. As there were no decent 
college in Karnatak and Gujarat, the^DharwarJandiAhmedabad.Colleges could not be 
abolished. The College at Andheri had a special object. So far as the Elphinstone 
College was concerned, it also conld not be abolished as the Government had been 
running it all these years. Moreover, private institutions had reached the maximum 
limit of their strength fixed by the Government. If the Bombay Government 
Coll^ was abolishra, education in city would suffer. _ Government would however 
abolish the Deccan College, Poona, as there were sufficient number of private institu- 
tions there. 

The token “cut” when put to vote "was lost, and the Minister’s demand was 
granted by the House. 


MEDiaA.L (Trajvsferred) Dem.^jtd 

"Ih. MARCH:— Sir Rns.'om IgH/, Minister for Sdf-Government, moved to-day 
for a grant of Es. 43,63,000 under Medical (Transferred). 

26 
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Dr. if. D. Gilder moved for a cut of Ra. 600 from the total demand of Es. 
2,60,900 for St. George's Hospital as he thought that the expenditure of the hospi- 
tal vras top-heavy. The mover concurred with the report of the Reorganisation Com- 
mittee which, in view of the heavy expense in maintaining such a hospital, had sug- 
gested that separate wards with a few beds be attached to other hospitals in the 
city for the use of European patients. 

Mr. J. B. Petit, supporting the motion for a cut, said that on principle, it [was 
wrong for the Government to undertake the maintenance of a hospital exclusively 
for a single community. 

Dr. J. B. De Souza, however, opposed the “cut”, as he thought that compared to 
the total income of the Presidency, the expenditure for maintaining the hospital was 
not much. He said that patients with European habits were admitted into the hos- 
pital, and Indian Christians were also admitted. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed said that on principle it was very painful to realise that 
whereas the Chinese, Japanese, Europeans and all others could be admitted into the 
hospital, Indians who were people of the land, were excluded. 

Major-General Forester, Surgeon-General, Bombay Government, replying to. the 
criticisms said that there were only two courses open to them, either to reduce the 
cost or as the Reorganisation Committee report suggested, to close the institution. 
The closing down of the institution would mean the closing of 120 beds, which 
were already in use. He thought it wise to reserve a hundred European and Anglo- 
Indian beds, while the rest should be kept open to all the communities. The speaker 
also pointed out that every effort was being done to keep down the cost of the 
hospital. 

Sir Rustom Vakil, tracing the history of the institution, said that the Hospital 
came into being when the East Indian Company acquired Bombay, but he did not 
find any doenmentary evidence to justify that Hospital being styled a European 
Hospital exclusively. It had been always open to persons of all communities having 
European habits, which was the only exception made in this connection. 

The mover of the cut being satisfied with the Government reply, withdrew the 
motion. The Council then adjourned. 

8th. MARCH: — Rao Saheb P. D. Kulkarni said that in spite of the repeated 
requests and resolutions in the council to give encouragement to Ayurvedic dispen- 
saries, the Government had made no move in the matter. 

Mr. P. A". Vakil of Ahmedabad outlined the procedure adopted at present for 
selecting the Surgeon General, and characiersed it as a retrograde step. 

Mr. J. B. Petit asked the Government whether the time bad not come to consider 
the abolition of the post of the surgeon general. He said it was in the nature of a 
a post office between the Government on the one hand, and various medical depart- 
ments on the other and such abolition would not cause any inconvenience or affect 
the efficiency of the management. It was also asked if th'e time had not come to 
abolish the I. M. S.. altogether. 

Sir Rustom Vakil, replying to the debate, assured the house that instructions would 
be issued to medical officers to p.ay particular attention that no hardships were 
caused to the poor. As regards abolition of I. M. S., and the Surgeon GeneraFs 
post he said that the White Paper would contain various recommendations. Refer- 
ring to Ayurvedic dispensaries, the speaker said that the Government after careful 
consider.ation had decided on establishing scholarships to enable students to receive 
proper training and that the scheme would have materialised, had it not been for 
the great financial crisis. 

The motion for a cut of Rs. 1,003 moved by Dr. Gilder was then put to vote 
and, pressed to a division, was lost, 43 voting .against and 26 for it. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Punitive Tax in Kanara 

9th. MARCH ; — An adjournment motion was sought tn be moved by Mr. Oi^godli 
to discuss the question of Governments’ levying punitive police tax in the Kanara 
district. The Rome Member raising a point of order observed that the disenssion on 
this motion should be limited to the question ns to who should bear the cost of the 
police and the Council should not go into details as to the imposition of the pnnt- 
tive force. The President concurring with the Home Member held that the disens- 
Eton Ehould be narrowed down to the question of cost only, although the Council 
had a right to criticise the action of the Government to a certain extent. The motion 
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•sras put to vote and declared lost, the requisite number of members not rising in 
their seats to grant leave for the motion being moved. 

Public Health Demand 

Sir Euslom Vakil, Health Minister, then moved for a grant of Es. 9 laths 
and odd for vaccination, etc., in the Council. Dr. Collaco moved a cut that 
the demand be reduced by Es. 1.000. The speaker vranted the Surgeon-General’s 
post and the post of Director of Public Health to be amalgamated, as the Director 
of Public Health could act as Surgeon-General. He emphasised that such posts 
should not be reserved for I_ M. S. officers only, and should be thrown open to 
distineuished practitioners. 'Mr. J. B. Petit and several others spoke supporting the 
“cut” The Minister asked ^he House, as far as such big jobs were concerned, to 
await the White Paper. He assured them that the Government would consider the 
suggestions made by the members. The cut was withdrawn. 

“That human beings are being treated worse than trees, that human life is not 
considered worth even one anna and that while people are rapidly falling victims 
to Malaria, the Government are cooly going on with incre.asing tea plantations in 
that district, caring more for forest administr.ation than for the well being of people, 
was the pitiable story told in the Council in the aftenoon by Mr. G. S. Gangoli 
(Kanara). in moving a cut of R.s. ICO from the total grant of Es. 91,100 asked by 
the Jlinister of Health in connection with the anti-mal.arial measures taken by the 
Government in the presidency. Mr. Gangoli said that 992 persons died in Kanara 
Last year owing to malari.a. Nearly a lakh of people were affected by 
Malaria, but the" Government only was spending Rs. 1300 including the pay of the 
officer who distributes quinine in the district, while Es. 60,000 were being spent by 
way of allowances to Government officers there. Mr. B. B. Eirbank, General Secre- 
tary, replying said that it was impossible owing to financial stringency, to undertake 
any relief" work on a large scale. Mr. Gangoli, however, withdrew the motion 
contending that his main idea was to draw the attention of the Government to the 
enormous difficulties under which the people of Kanara were labouring, so that the 
Government may revise its policy to treat people with sympathy. 

loth. MARCH : — ^The discussion on the budget grants "under the head "Public 
Health” was continued in the Council _ to-day. Replying to the debate, 
Sir Eiistom YaJcil, Minister, said that he had in view a scheme costing ten lakhs to 
give medical help in the rural areas, but for want of money, it was not possible to 
put the scheme through. Eao Salieb Ktilkami moved a reduction of Rs. lOO in 
the total grant of Es. 8,69,300 under “Agriculinral Research and propaganda”. 
Mr. Patel (Ahmedabad) supporting it said that crores had been spent by the 
British Government in India but no improvement in produce had been shown. 
The Council then adjourned till the 13th. 

Agricultural De.mand 

13th. MARCH : — ^The mention of an opportunity to discuss the White Paper 
enlivened the close of a rather doll day’s proceedings on the cut motions on Agri- 
cultural grants. Owing, however, to the poor attendance in the house the fixings of 
a particular day for the purpose was postponed. Almost all the cut motion dwelt at 
length on the Government’s utter incompetence to demonstrate that agricultural 
vocation could be made profitable to students who rather took up service instead of 
taking up agriculture as a means of livelihood. The movers of the cut motions 
also said that yearly about thirty lakhs were spent on feeding the so-called high- 
ly paid technical experts, and challenged the Government if they could show tangible 
results after spending such huge suras on agricultural propositions. 

The cut motions however were withdrawn finally. 

Industries (Transferred) Demand 

15th. MARCH; — Sir Gulam Hussain EidayatuUah, Leader of the House, moved 
a demand for a grant of Ee. ■3,63,200 under the head ‘Tndusties — transfer- 
red”. 

Mr. G. S. Ganpoli (Kanara District) moved a cut of Es. 100. Mr. Gangoli 
observed that the Industries Department was working satisfactorily and wanted the 
Government to devote proper attention to its working. 
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Mr. Kale, Leader of the Opposition, supporting; the motion, accused the Govern- 
ment of neglect of cottage industries, and earnestly appealed to the Government to 
chalk out a broad programme which would give the poor ryots subsidiary occupa- 
tion and income. 

Bai Sahib Kulhami opined that the grant of Es. 3,65,200 was a meagre 
allotment, whereby no progress could be made. The speaker dwelt at length on the 
disabilities imposed on persons who used khadi clothes and deplored the attitude of 
the Government in not encouraging inaigenous industries. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat (nominated non-olBcial) wanted the Glovernment to grant 
facilities for raising loans to finance industries and urged the sending of students 
abroad for learning technical education. 

Mr, Advani, Director of Industries, narrated the steps taken by the department 
to improve and cheapen the manufacture of the gold thread industry which was 
principally centred in Surat, and said that they had been endeavouring Lto help 
small industries like tanning, weaving and others, wherein experimenis were carried. 
As regards financial help to industries, he submitted a scheme of Government for 
raising money to_ assist industries. 

Sir Rafiuddin felt that the best course of Isuccess lay in co-ordination .of the 
efforts of the Government of India and the Provincial Governments, 

The President at this slage adjourned the House. 

The Excise Demand 

17th. MARCH: — The time allotted for the discussion of demands for grants in 
the Council extended to 5 P. M. when the guillotine was applied. The Government’s 
Excise policy was under consideration nhen the President rose from bis seat and 
called to order the Excise Minister, who was replying to a heated debate. 

All the Non-Brahmins and Muslims walked into the Government Lobby in res- 
pect of the Excise grant, contributing to the Government majority of 57 against 23. 
Ten minutes later the House rose for the day voting all the remaining grants. 

The Government- secured the House’s sanction for all their demands without the 
reduction of single pie. 

The Excise Minister, Mr 8, T. Kambli moved for a grant of Es. 49, 36, OCX) under 
Excise. 

Mr. G. K. Chitale moving a token cut of Es. ICO, asked whether the opening of 
more shops was consistent with the Excise policy of the Government. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat, nominated member, supporting the cut pointed^ out that the 
Government were now going back upon the policy of Prohibition, which_ they had 
accepted long ago. The Government then issued a resolution that Prohibition within 
twenty years was their policy. Only seven years more remained for the completion 
of the period, but instead of advancing to the goal, the Government were going 
away from it by opening more shops, and tempting the public to resort to liquor- 
shops. The Government did grave injustice to the House by not referring the matter 
to the Council before revising their policy. 

Sir Gulam Eussain EidayatuUah, Finance Member, said that if the number of 
shops was not allowed to be iucreased, the trade would become the monopoly of a 
few people. At a time when money was badly needed, the House should not rinnd 
in the way of the Government deriving revenue from the Excise department. jiYhilc 
he agreed that Prohibition was a good ideal, he was afraid that no country m the 
world had achieved it. 

Several members supported the cut. 

Mr. Kambli, Excise Minister, observed that the Government policy was maximum 
revenue with minimum of consumption. He had been following "the policy of open- 
ing new shops to prevent illicit distillation and smuggling. The opening of new 
shopt was actually sanctioned by his predecessor. 

The Karachi Municipal bill 

20th. MARCH ; — In the Council to-day discuEsion was continued on the Karachi 
Municipal Bill. The Sind Muslims stood for separnte rtprcscniation in the Munici- 
pal Council and pleaded for sufierage. The bill was ultimately referred to a fceltct 
Committee of twenty members. 
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The Village Paxchayats Bill 

The Village Panchayats Bill iras then taken np and the amendment moved by 
the jJIinister Sir Enstom Vakil, empowering the collector to provide for just and proper 
representation to minorities on the village bench was carried. 

Earlier, during question hour, Jlr. S. B. Bell, Home Member, replying to questions, 
lefuted the allegation made against the police that the later on March 1 and 2 
resorted to lathi on pilgrims bound for Haj on board S. S. Akbar. He denied 
that there was any ill-treatment to pilgrims, or that any of their belongings was 
thrown into the sea. 

22nd. MARCH ; — After the most dull and uninspiring debate lasting over five 
hours during which various amendments were moved by officials and non-officials, 
the Village Panchayats Bill passed its second reading to-day. 

Amendments fro'm the popular side invariably foundered on the rock of united 
offiicial opposition. Amendments to introduce the system in panchayat courts and 
fix the period of limitation for suits and cases at tliree years instead of one year 
as provided in the bill, were lost. A number of official amendments were accepted 
almost unanimously. 

The Council then adjourned till the nest day when the White Paper was • 
discussed. 

Debate on the White Paper 

23rd. MARCH : — In the Council, the motion on the White Paper was talked out 
to-day. Twenty-five non-official members participated in the discussion, but only two 
of them welcomed the report. One of them was Captain Alban Be Soicxa, Goan 
Christian representing Bombay City, and the other was Sir Reginald Spence, 
European Association^ representative. Muslim members opined that the White Paper 
had not conceded their fourteen points. 

Rao Bahadur R. R. Kale, Leader of the Opposition, led the attack on the 
provisions of the White Paper, remarkiog that one looked in vain in the proposals 
of the White Paper for anything like responsibility at the Centre and autonomy 
for the provinces. The echeme, the speaker asserted, fell grievously short of essen- 
tials, and naturally failed to satisfy any section of responsible public opinion in the 
country. The powers to be granted *to the Governors and Governor-General, the 
speaker averred, were extremely retrograde. The speaker deprecated the financial 
arrangement. He concluded by saying that the safeguards were too many and 
were not in the interests of India. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed. ex-Minister, associated himself with the remarks of Mr. 
Kale and said that, judging from the special powers of the Governors and the 
Governor-General, one could say that they were not near Dominion Status. He. 
however, opined that considerable progress was made from the present position, and 
everything would depend on the personality of the Governor-General and the 
Governors. If a spirit of give and take existed Sir Rafiuddin opined, much could be 
done even with the imperfect scheme. He welcomed the vesting of power of protection 
of minorities in_ the hands of the Governor-General. He concluded with an assur- 
ance that Muslims would work the new Constitution. 

Mr. J. _ B. Petit declared that the proposals revealed a total lack of 
statesmanship and imagination and they were a negation not only of the fundamen- 
tals of self-government, but also of the principles laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government and the declarations of Ministers from time to time. The supreme 
test was the extent of the transfer of power to popular control, and judged by that 
test, the proposals were very unsatisfactory. The proposals regarding the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Petit maintained, would * perpetuate in the person of the Great 
Moghul at WTiilehall. the most glaring evils of the present system. Under such 
conditions, Central EespoLsibility was a sheer mockery. The proposal designed to 
prevent commercial discrimination, in the opinion of the speaker, would constitute a 
serious encroachment on the powers of the future Government, and would leave the 
legislatures with' little freedom of action. The proposals instead of bringing peace 
and contentment to the country, would produce unrest and discord. He concluded 
with a warning that if the White Paper proposals were inserted in the new constitu- 
tion, they would produce another Ireland in India. 

Mr. V. N. Jog said that the conditions declared necessary for the inauguration of 
the Ftderation were such that one could not expect the coming of Federation in the 
near future. 
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Ur. Navle. Deputy President, urliile maintaining that the White Paper proposals 
did not come np to ^pectations, hoped that they tvoold be considerably altered by 
the Joint Select Committee. 

Moslem Members generally expressed dissatisfaction at the inadequate representa- 
tion eiven to Moslems and the proposals regarding Balnchistan. 

Sir Reginald Spence, speating on behalf of the Enropean group, declared that 
the White Paper was a tremendous advance, and pleaded for the acceptance of the 
proposals, with a view to getting more. 

Mr. R. P. Babble, speaking on behalf of Labour, said that the White Paper 
ignored the fundamental rights of Labour, and it was most disappointing as regards 
the franchise question. 

Dr. Dixit expressed the opinion that the White Paper was tha result of the 
Eufierings and sacrifices of 60,(XX) prisoners and whatever advance was noticeable was 
due to the Congress agitation. 

Sir Gulam Hussain Bidagafullah, winding np the the debate, assured the House 
that the Government would forward the proceedings of the debate to the proper 
authorities. 

Tee Village Paschavats Bill 

24th. MARCH The Connell was proroCTed to-day, after the pafsing of the 
third reading of the Village Panchyats Bill and the first reading of the Whipping Bill. 

The Whipping Bill 

Several members opposed the Whipping Bill as, in their opinion, it would be no 
proper preventive to communal riots. 

jlfr. E. D. Bell, Home Member, replying to critics, said that despite curfew 
orders, prohibition of unlawful assemblies and other preventive measures, rioting 
persisted in Bombay and therefore the only way of meeting such a situation was by 
passing the measure. He, however, assured the House that the provisions of the 
Bill would be used with caution and none need be afraid of excessive or oppres- 
sive use of the meascre. 

The Bill was thereupon sent to a select committee to report within two 
months. 

The H'juse was then prorogued. 
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JAXUABY SESSIOy—ZIABR^S^ 23rd. TO 30th. JllTUART 1933 
FoixncjLL P2ISOSSZ5 ts Ci^rs-AxosE Jail 

Tcc JansiTT sss:on of ths llsiras LegirlaSfve Caancil coassaiad at Jladras on 
ths 23^rd- Januzry lSc3. 

At cnstinn ticn?. EnSTrenns to a snort notira qaastioa of Jlr. jTarci/znczTs TTarr:- 
hssr. nTembrr from Jlilabar, asiinn tbs Lao" ilembsr to make a stntemint _as to the 
circnmstancss in Trhteb pobti-oai pmsonsr EZosAvan A air vreat oa hanger-strike in the 
Caacanore Jah and the present state of his health, vrhether changs for -srorsa in 
diet. lathi charges on the least prorocatioa. imposition, of bar fsttks, -ivanton sgroat 
to individtiai sns-reotibilities in the matter of growiag beards, etc., had bronght 
sbont sn atmospbe^ pre-emineatlv prorocatire of ill-feying and dishannoaj- between 
the jah oSrials aad the prisoners* rrhether the Law Member was sware that distin- 
gcished EOn-oScia! Tisitdrs to the jtil were being treated _ with contempt by the 
Stroerintendent and the Jailor and Trhsther it was cot a fact that Mr. Kelappan. 
who songht an icterriew with ^sayan dsaic with the object of making a final 
attempt to dissnade tvesayan hfair fro.m htst was refosed oppnrtanity by tbs District 
Magishste and the Jail Snperiateadeat, the Luc Member said that there was s 
great ceM of misarprehaasion en the matter bccanse of tfce_reporfs of cop:espon dents, 
wan F? th-r PTf- ggVii.tai or were misinformad. "C" class prisoners, of which Kesaran 
Ivair was one. were afiowed certain privilegs. and they were enjoying the satttf;, but 
some insisted on allowicg them to hare Hindi Books, soaps, cocoanut oil, difierent 
hin'is of goods etc- for which th-ev were not eadtied. 

They waatei writing materials and to write too many letters against jail rules. 
They also wanted to hare constitutional walks in evenings, and visit their friends in 
ether cells. When warders prevented them from doing this, they were beaten by 
some of them. When the Superintendent told them that he wonld enforce discipline 
they shouted revolutionary slogans. Kcsavac Xair was oa hunger-strike because the 
jail' authorities attempted 'to enforce discipline. Ice Inspector '"General of Prisons 
was making an enquiry, sad until it was contplete Government could not iuterfere. 

The Imw Member added fct the prisoners health was good, he_ being forcibly 
fed with nourishing food, and there was not ouch resistance from him. On receipt 
of a letter from 31r. Eelappan that he was refused interview, he (Law JlemberJ 
wired to the Jail Superintendent and the District Magistrate to dlow 3Ir. Eelappan 
to interview Kesavan hiiar. Kegardicg ni-treatmaat of non-oScial visitors, the Law 
2-Iember said that he was not aware of it, bnt would make enquiries. 

In view or the Law Jlembers statement. Mr. Ec—blcr said that as there was a 
chance ci_3Ir. Eelappan interviewing the prisoner, he postponed moving the adjourn- 
ment motion, of which he gave a notice, nntill he heard from Mr. Eelappan. 

BsoADCisnoTG Seutics es Madeas 

Mr. A. S. Sn,diy% ilember from South Kanara, then moved a resolution recom- 
mending to (Jovernmeat to take early steps for establishing a broadcasting service in 
the Madras Presidency. The mover 'stressed the necessity of having a broadcasting 
service, pointing out its great educational value and other adyantages. (itnstderation 
of the subject was, however, adjourned. 

POSTFOEEilEOrr Or ELECTIONS IX KeEIXA 

24i!i. JANUARY : — Hr. Kcdar.dc Beddi. Jlember from Existna, moved an ad- 
journment for cigussieg the Government order, passed in December last, postponing 
• the_ District and Taicq Boards elections in Krisina District until the 1st. February. 
This was debate! upon at 4 p. m. when it was thrown out by 53 votes to 33. 

AsSESSOTEXT Or Evotwaei Laxds 

Mr. T. S. Eam.aszcarzi leer's resolution recommending the permission of at least 
I2j~ per cent of the existing rate of assessment on Eyotwari lands in the Presidency 
for the current Pasli was carried bv 6o votes to 16. The mover explainics the 
27 
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scops of the resolution said that the prices of agricultural products especially paddy 
had gone down very low placing the ‘ryots’ in a terrible plight. Members_ of all 
sections of the House supported the resolution. The Retenite Ikmher replying said 
that the assessment was based on prices of agricultural products and his information 
was that the prices had not fallen below the standard on which the assessment was 
based. Government were carefully watching the situation and spending money in 
providing facilities for cultivation. 

Dt. MuKictPALmES Act. Amesd. Bile 

The Council nest passed 2Lfr. Ranganaiha Mudaliar^s Bill amending the 
District Municipalities Act and providing for the appointment of Executive 
Officers to the Municipalities in the Presidency. As a_ compromise it was agreed to 
restrict the appointment of Commissioners to ten Municipalities on_ the basis of Bs. 
3 la^s of income instead of 2 lakhs and a danse was added providing that Govern- 
ment shall appoint commissioners for other Municipalities by notification specifying 
reasons thereof. 


Crrr irnmciPAL Acr Aaiexp. Bill 

Before this Bill was taken up the Council permitted Mr. Stcami_ Fenf:a(acialarn 
to introduce a Bill amending the City Municipal Act by removing disqualification of 
a political conviction for Councillorship. 

Gaihsg Act & Cmr Police Act AiiEtiD. Bills 
• 25tli. JANUARY ; — To-day’s sitting of the Council was mostly devoted to official 
business. Rills amending the Madras Gaming Act 1930, znA Madras dig Police Ael, 
1888, were passed info law as moved by the Borne Member. Both will have the 
same scope, the former applying to the mofnssil and the latter to the Madras City, 
enabling a police officer, not below the rank of a Deputy Superintendent in the 
mufussil and the Police Commissioner in Madras City, themselves to conduct 
a search instead of issuing warrant on any premises believed to be a gaming bons& 

The third Bill passed to-day related to the Madras City Police, which provided 
a fine of Es. 50 for any one who gave a false alarm of fire. 

Madeas Coebt of 'Waeds Act Aiiexd. Bill 

The fourth Bill moved by the Revenue Member for amending the JLidras Court 
of Wards Act of 1902 was referred to a Select Committee. 

SUPPLEJIEETAET GEAITTS 

The demands for supplementary grants were then taken when the Hou3a_ voted 
Es. 3,31,400 providing grants for buildings and equipment to educational institutions 
under local bodies and private managements. 

Scppeesiox of Maduea MuSICIPALnT 

The proceedings took a lively turn when Mr. Venhatarama Iger's adjournment 
motion regarding the redistribution of Wards in the iladura Municinality which had 
been superseded by Government owing to maladministration was discussed in the 
afternoon. Some opposition members, besides making strong criticism of the minis- 
terial policy, were inclined to indulge in personal references which provoked a keen 
opposition from the Ministerialists, necessitating the President’s intervention. 

The Hon’ble the Rajah of Bobbili, Chief Minister, pointed ont that there was no 
urgency for an adjournment motion, as Government were convinced that the matter 
was sufficiently important for re-investigation. He added that re-classific-afjon was 
made in electoral rolls in order to remove certain monopolies. The motion was 
defeated by 55 votes to 23. 

Dt. MccticiPALmEs Act Aitesd. Bill 

2Gih. J.^UARY : — The proceedings of the Council were rudely disturbed to-day 
at 1 P._M., jnst before the house w.as about to rise for Innch, when amidst cries of 
revolutionary slogans several lighted cr.ockers were thrown down from_ the visitors 
gallery. Confusion prevailed for sometime. Seven persons from the visitors’ gallery 
were taken to custody. 

The Council was engaged in discussing the Bill farther to amend the fJIadras 
District Municipalities Act when the incident happened. The members were jea- 
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turally shocked at this interruption and it took sometime to be realised that there 
Tras nothing more behind the affair than simple crackers. 

Political Peieoxees dt Cassaxoee Jail 
3 Olb. JANUARY Mr. F. P. iVorayanA'cmJiar asked for leave to move an 
adjournment motion to discuss the situation arising out of the treatment meted 
out to political prisoners in the Cannanore Central Jail. _ -i 

The Prezident said that Mr. Nambiar had an opportunity in the Council on 
January 23 to move the adjournment motion but he did not avail of it as he said 
he vras satisfied with the answer given by the Law Member. The President, there- 
fore, disallowed the motion. 

Madeas Estates Laxd Act A51exd. Bill 
The Revemie Vernier then presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill to farther amend the Madras Estates Land Act of 1930 which was widely 
believed to be detrimental to the interests of Zcmindari ryots. The Revenue Member 
after appealing to the House to accept the Bill however stated that representations 
had been made that it was the general desire of the Honse to postpone discussion 
of the measure. So he would not proceed with the next motion that the Bui 
be taken into consideration. 

After all the business on the agenda was over, the President announced that the 
Council would rise to-day and meet again on February 24 sext. 


BUDGET SESSIOTT—MADP.AS 2401. FEBRVABl TO 25th. MARCH 1933 

Assessmext of Eyotwapj Laxds 

24th. FEBRUARY : — ^The Budget session of the Council, after a recess of three 
weeks, commenced tc-day. After question time, Stcami Yenkat achalam Chetty moved 
that the business of the House be adjourned to discuss the reasons, advanced 
in a Press Communique issued by Government, refusing to accept the resolution 
of the Council urging twelve and a half per cent remission in land revenue assesment 
in ryotwari areas during the current fasli. 

The President disallowed the motion on the ground that the subject was dis- 
cussed in the council during the last session, and the House would have the 
opportunity of discussing the same during the budget discussions. 

COLLEGTIOX OF SUSPEXEED ElSTS 

For the same reason the President did not grant leave to Mr. Gopalasicami 
Mndalior to move an adjournment motion to discuss collection of suspended ‘kists’ 
of previous famine years along with ‘takavi’ loan in the Bellary district, which 
pol cy, he maintained, was not in accordance with the terms of Communique 
referred to regarding non-acceptance of the Council resolution about remission of 
land tax on ‘ryotwari’ lands. 

Madeas CoiniEEciAL Chops Markets Bill 

The Council passed the Madras Commercial Crops Markets Bill, which sought to 
regulate markets for commercial crops especially cotton. 

Madras Couet of "Wards Act Aeexd. Bill 

The Council also passed the BUI to farther amend the Madras Court of Wards 
Act. 


Financial StalEmcnt for 1933-3 4 

25 ih. FEBRUARY After question hour, which was dull, the Hon’ble Mr. H. G. 
Stokes, Finance Member, presented the Budget estimates for 1933-34 in the 
Council to-day. He said that in the Budget estimates for 1932-33 Government anti- 
cipated a balanced budget, revenue and e^enditure figures being alike estimated at 
1593,61 lakhs of rupees. The revised estimates for the year fixes the revenue at 
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1688,79 lakhs and expenditure at 1626, (>2 lakhs, glvinc a revenue surplus^ of 62,72 
lakhs. In other words the results had been very mueh better than anticipated in 
the beginning of the year. 

The Finance Member said that “as a nett result of the year’s administration it is 
expected that we shall close the year 1932-33 with a provincial balance of_Es 293,44 
lakhs, as compared with the budget estimate of Rs 130.37 lakhs. The increase is 
due partly to betterment in our position in 1931-32, uhich continued to be manifest 
in 1932-33, and partly to the excess in receipts and capital section, from which Es. 
40 lakhs not required for expenditure in that section has been passed in provincial 
balances." 

Coming to the ye.ar 1933-34 the Finance Member said that revenue estimate 
showed betterment of Es 128.07 lakhs, the figure being 1721.68 lakhs as against , 
1593.61 lakhs. The corresponding figures compared with the revised estimate for 
1932-33 were revenue plus 32.82 lakhs and expenditure plus 20.24 lakhs. The result 
was that they expected to have available during 1933-34 a sum of Es 75.42 lakhs 
for expansion of outlay. 

Referring to the revenue closing balance in the year 1933-34, the Finance Member 
said that after transferring for capital expenditure Es 26.36 lakhs the balance was 
expected to stand at 271 lakhs. 

Referring to remission of land rovenue, the Finance Member explained the 
position pointed out that if the Council resolution was to be given effeet to, 
Government would not be able to extend three-fourths of a crore a year for meeting 
demands for increased expenditure and for financial aid that were daily pressed 
upon them from every side. He added that Government had been wiitching tho 
position with full attention. The existing system of land revenue administration was 
sufficiently flexible to enable Government, should occasion require, to t.ake such steps 
as they' might be convinced were necessary without adopting the expedient which 
was now pressed upon them. 

General Discdssion of Budget 

27tli. & 28lh. FEBRUARY The House held a general discussion of the Budget 
on these two days. The trend of the debate was confined to criticism on non-rcmission 
of land revenue, restoration of salary cuts in full, under-estimajion of revenue, oyer 
estimation of expenditure, continuation of the high rates of taxation, the excise policy 
of the Government, etc. Non-official members throughout insisted on land revenue 
remission. Dr. C. Natesan Mudaliar, finding fault with the Government for rejcctiM 
of the council’s resolution for reduction of assessment, said that the surplus provided 
for in the budget showed that cither they were curtailing nation-building activities 
or overtaxing people neither of which was conducive to public good. He advised 
the Government not to kill the goose which was giving them golden eggs, but rc.ar 
it up carefully so that it could continue to give them more money in future. 

Mr. IF. K. M. Langley, (European Planters’ representative), strongly pleaded for 
relief to agriculturists. He characterised the restoration of salary cuts as premature. 
The speaker complained tax on rubber plantation much more heavier in this province 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. Yakub Easan could not congratulate tho Government on the increase m ex- 
cise revenue as he wanted drinking to be discouraged, 

Eevised Scales of Pay 

llth. MARCH : — When the Council resumed its siting this morning with thin- 
ned galleries, the Fmance Member moved for considcralion of the revised scales of 
pay for the future entrants in respect of provincial and subordinate services. He 
said that the present proposals for revision of pay of services were the outcome of 
the Eetrenchment Committee’s recommendations, and that the total savings on 
account of introduction of the revised scales would be 55 to 60 lakhs per annum. 
He added that the savings would be only realised gradually over a period of years 
and the full_ effect would not be obtainetl before 25 or 30 years. 

Non-official amendments on Government proposals were then moved. _ 

Several amendments were moved suggesting the reduction of salary only in higher 
grades leaving low paid clerks and members of subordinate service of police and 
menials who should not be affected instead of uniform reduction in the scale of pay. 
Sir A. B. Patro pointed out that it would be unfair to fix the salary of the f"t"^ 
entrants on a reduced scale on tho ground if prices had fallen to-day, they might 
increase to-morrow and create discontent among services. 
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Br. Stilharoyan deprecated the rcdncffoD proposals in cdncational and jndichl 
departments. The Finance Member having replied, all amendments rvere 'wilhdra'wn 
and the motion for consideration of revised scales of pay for services was passed. 

Voting on Budget Grants— Land Revenue Demand 

13th. MARCH : — Voting on demands for grants having been taken np to-day, 
the Revenue Member moved for a grant of Es. 18,25,600, under Land Revenue. 
Moving a token cnt in the allotment for talnk establishments, the member from 
Coimbatore urged the need for redaction in land tax and water cess. Several members 
followed suit criticising Government’s land revenue policy, and stressing the need 
for remission of land revenue. 

The Revenue Member, replying, said that the Government had proposed to sus- 
pend in the last kist two annas in a rupee on ryolwari assessment proper due on 
lands held on ryotwari patta. The districts affected by this order were Vizagapatam, 
East Godaveri, TVest Godaveri, Risfna, Bellary, South Arcot, Timvannamalai and 
Chengam Taluks of North Arcot, Madura and portions of Malabar (about half the 
district) in which resettlement had been or was being introduced and Gudalnr Talnk 
of Nilgiris. ‘‘As the last kist is paid in March in some districts and some persons 
may have paid fully the kist due this month, orders will be issued that any sum, 
collection of which has been suspended, will be refnnded on application.” 

He continued that the total amount of revenue, which had been suspended under 
these proposals, was estimated at Es. 31 lakhs. Government had given the matter 
very careful consideration, and were endeavouring to assist the a^culturists so far 
as it lay in their power, and while safeguarding the revenues of the province were 
prepared to adopt a sympathetic attitude towards the ryots in the present unfortunate 
conditions. 

The token cut in Revenue grant was carried by 71 against 20 voles. 

The Excise Demand 

■WTien the grant for Excise Department was taken up, Mr. YalMh Eassan and 
several members expressed disapproval of the Government’s excise policy by means 
of a token cut. Mr. Sreenivasan, Depressed class leader, said that labourers, mostly 
of his community, were worst victims of drink indirectly contributing to a large 
share of the Excise revenue. He urged if real prohibition be accomplished! a 
portion of the excise revenue should be set apart for their education, so that they 
might become sober and give up drink. 

The Minister, replying, reiterated that total prohibition was the ultimate goal of the 
Government policy. Cuts being turned down, the excise demand was fully voted. 

Demand under Stajip 

14lh. MARCH: — ^The necessity for reducing the stamp dnty,botb judicial and non- 
judicial, was urged by a token cut in the allotment for stamps (reserved). 

The Laze Member said that it was impossible to reduce the stamp dnlyas it would 
make a deficit budget next year. 

The House votra the demand without a cut. 

Eegietratton Demand 

15ih. MARCH The demand for registration (transferred) was taken np to-day. 
Several members criticised Government’s registration policy. 

A member from Nilgiris asked for fifty per cent rednetion in registration fees, 
while a Muslim member from the city complained that adequate representation was 
not given to Moslems in the department. A member frem South Canara wanted 
an iiistitntion to be opened for training of people as document writers. 

Several members, particularly from the opposition, paid high tributes to the pre- 
sent Inspector Genereil of Registration, who, they said, was trying to efface corrup- 
tion in the department, 

ExECUTITE CODNdE DEMAND 

The Some Member then moved the demand for grant ofEs, 2,CS,SOO under heads of 
Provinces and Executive Council reserved. 

Br. Subbaroyan, leader of the Opposition, aeked if the Government proposed to 
allot a day for discussion of the liVhile Paper as otheiwise it was no use proceeding 
with this demand now, since several cut motions have been tabled to discuss the 
future constitution. 
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Str ^ahotned Usman leader ol the House, said (hat he could not definitely say 
jf any day will be allottrf for the purpose but added that he would consider if a day 
could be allotted. At this stage Dr.Stibbaroyan suggested the House be adjourned 
till the nest day. Accordingly, the President adjourned the House. ^ 

_ 17th. MARCH . i^e Council voted to-day the entire demand under heads Pro- 
vinces and EsMutive Council (reserved) without any cut. During the discussion of the 
demand, members refrained from discussing the question of the future constitution 

‘abled, in view of the statement of the 
l^der of the Hou-e Ihat^ 23rd had been fixed for discussion of the White Paper. 
Opposition members raised the question of delimitation of constituencies for 
• and the Assembly and complained that no member of the opposition was 

F^«chise Committee. Dr. Subharoyan, loader of theoppo- 
^ition and Stcami Ve/thaiaclialam said that before coming to a decision with regard to 
the question of single or plural constituencies. Government should consult leaders 
of various Parties in the House. The Berenue Member said that the suggestions will 
without' cuf'^ received. The whole demand was adopted 


Legislativi: Demaot 

A “oved for grant of Es. 976,700 under head legislative bodies, 

ft members urged for increase in the nllow- 

tn ft, J and for giving facilities and larger accommodation 

11,0 ^nt!t!o T!;b'cb, as one member put it. was the connecting link 

B-iid thof ^nncil. Sicamt Venhatachalam, speaking on the motion, 

TPnnrfpro ^ complaint that the members were inaudible to the press 

could hearfnd reS'eoJ^e^ny 

in Seated that it would not be possible to restore (he cut 

Govtnmilf °ofo members as there would be an impression that the 

S°eres t? placating members, and as such it would not be in public 

The cut motion was pressed to a division and lost. The grant was carried. 

SECEErAULAT DEMAiVD 

grant of Es. 2.27.COO under the secretariat 
nf r|tablishment. A cut motion was moved to discuss the unfairness 

•‘horih^a*^'"^''^ orders requiring stenographers to pass periodical examination in 

The House was discussing the token cut when the Council rose for the day. 
Eeductiox of Mixistef.s’ P at.aftfs 

,, MARCH; “When members who wanted to shoulder rcsponsibilitv entered 

- were under an obligation to work the reforms, ft is not 'the duty 
PMnf with the reserved h.alf.”-This was the point made by the 

r,n ~o_ Ra^a of Eolbtli in course of a reply he made on (he cut motion 

the Council to-day. This was provoked by the criticism of 
expressed that because the Swarajists did not accept 
Boi,;i, . significance accepted the ministry. The Raja 

Mahatma Gandhi was the wisest judge of human character when he 
accidcd that Congrcs.s should not accept office, and those who did not believe in the 
pre^nt form of government must not enter the Council to create a deadlock, 
me cut motion was lost and the House passed the demand for Es. 4,37,200. 

Other Demands Voted 

The Council also sanctioned Es 88,71,600 under head Administration of Justice. 


Edropeax Eddcatios & Medical Deilamd 
, march The Council voted to-day the entire demands for Es. 7,26,200 

eduMtion and Es. 81,(M,400 for medic.al administration (transferred). 
Liunng discuKion on the latter demand several members cxpressc-d the desirability 
ot appointing Honorary Medical Officers in headquarters hospitals as rncans of 
saving expenditure. Another member urged the necessity of recruiting Indian girls 
as nurses in larger numbere. & j t. 

The Chief Minister made a sympathetic reply. 
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DEBATE 0^' THE WHITE PAPEE 

DeBais on lis WKin Papax 

23r<L JiIARCH Oa tts laotiaa of Sir Archib'zld Camph^ill, Ee-eace Member, tHe 
Coancil to-dey tcoi trp for coaeideraJkia the proposals contained in the Wliite 
Paper issned by His Majesty's GoTemment. He said that the Ministers were et 
liberty to vote oa the cotion as thg- liked- 

Dr. Eiihlzrcjan, moved the following amEndmeat to the motion ; — 

“On mcch coasidsratian this Conncil is of opinion that the proposals in the 
White Paper are not satisfectory and the following alteration shoald at least be made 
in the Bill to be placed before Parliament. ‘^The Army Memher shonld he chosen 
&om among the members of the Central Legislatore^ JEhe power of the Governor- 
General to promnlgate Ordinances and Acts will he confined to grave emergency or 
break-down of the Consdtntion and apart from his powers in regard to the reserved 
snbjects and special responsibilities, will be snbject to revision by the legisla- 
tcre. The Govemor-Generars power of certification of the items of the budget dis- 
allowed fay the le^Iatnre will be limited to the needs of the reserved snbjects and 
special responrrDilities'b 

In moving his amendment Dr. Sabbaroyan said that the safegnards went even 
fcrthar than that demanded fay the sitnation. Provincial Antonomjr without central 
responsibility would be a truncated form of Dyarchy. They should introduce central 
responsibility in British India leaving the doors open to the Princes to come into 
Federation when they liked. It went further than the Simon Commission in some 
respects. The Simon Commissian did not provide for what was called the Governor's 
vote. The White Paper would not confer any real responsibility on the Minister. 
There should be no power vested in the Governor,' An autonomous Govern- 
ment should have power to recruit the services. ?Io fetters should be placed 
upon the future central Government with r^ard to management. The management 
of Eanways, accordh^ to the White Paper, -would be worse than what was obtained 
in the present constitution. 

Seve^ other speakers followed who also expressed dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Tchzb Hascr^. moved an amendment that the post of the Secretary of State 
end the India Council should be abolished. Competency of Indian Legislature, to 
emecd the Constitution Act in all fan: 'those parts which involved imperial interests 
cr afected fundamental or other specified rights should be provided for in the Cons- 
titution Act and the Services should be ti^sferred to the Central Government. 
Special responsibility should he for the single purpose of safeguarding the interest 
cf the minorities. Ordinances shoald be capable of being re-sised. The Governor- 
General's p<rwer cf obtarring supply -without the assent of the legislature should be 
confined to the requirements of the reserved subjects. 

After discusrion lasting the whole day the House passai Dr. Suhoarcgan s reso- 
lution to amend the Eevenue 3Iember's motion oa the White Paper -without division. 

Mr. Tahdh Scsszn who seconded Dr. Sabbaroyan 's amendment suggested addi- 
tion of certain pro-risions which, however, he diS not press. He complained that 
the ideal of Dominion Status had become mere chimera. 

Sir A. P. PcCro said that the resolution did not amount to rejection of the 
White Paper bat simply desired certain alterations. Further amendments proposed 
by Mr. ^Afcdul Hamid Shan, Mr. E. Srinivasan, Mr, M. S. Sreshta relating to 
claim of Muslims and depressed classes and Christians repectively were carried and 
the maiu resolution as amended was declared carried, 

Dx. MuyxapAixrxES & Locii Boaed's Act AiiEerD. Bux 

24il!. lAARCH : — The Council this afcercooa passed bills further to arzend the 
District drur.icipoliSiss end Lcccl Beerds Acts of 1520. These empower the Govern- 
ment to appoint and control municipal health oScers, engineers and district hoard 
enrineers. healm oScers. respectively, so that incambents may devote the whole time 
to 'the performances of duties unhampered by infiuence of local politics, 

TZEOIAUAI & TtEO=ATII DSTASTEAeTAH ElIX 

The Council then took up the Tirumalax and Tirnppati Devasthanan BUI which was 
returned by the Governor -with amendments that the local Hindu religious endow- 
ments hoa^ and the collector of Chittoor should have power to appoint members for 
the committee for tetter administration of ‘devasthanan- as considered. Non-OS- 
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cial members complained that the Governor’s amendments were calculated to vest all 
powers of nomination in the hands of Governor and that therefore it would not be 
acceptable to the House. They also said that worshippers should have a voice in 
the nomination of members to the committee. 

Various non-official amendments were moved which sought to vest powers of 
nomination in the committee composed among others of few Hindu judges of the 
High Court and one District Judge. 

This was not acceptable to the Chief Minister. 

The leader of the opposition then suggested a compromise vesting the power of 
nomination of all members in the Government itself, as he thought it was always 
a sound proposition to fis responsibility on one authority. 

The Minister had no objection, and accordingly the amendment seeking to vest 
in the hands of the Government the appointment of all seven members of the com- 
mittee of whom the mahant, if willing to serve, will be one, was carried. 

The bill was passed into law. The Council then adjourned. 

AQRICm.TDRAL DEilASD 

25tb. MARCH: — ^The Council took up to-day the discussion of the demands for 
grants under Agriculture, Co-operative and so on. 

After the Council had disposed of the business, it was prorogued by the 
Governor. 

The Governor’s Speech 

In his speech, His Excellency explained and justified the land revenue policy of 
the Government. Proceeding, he referred to the criticisms made on the White Paper 
proposals and stated that on the two questions on which emphasis had been laid-^ 
namely, the date when federation would be established and safeguards— the suspi- 
cions of the criticisms were baseless. His Majesty’s Government’s bonafides in re- 
gard to the establishment of a federation were unquestionable, while, as for safe- 
guards he asked them to judge them in the light of the experience of Madras where 
in the last twelve years reserve powers had been used only on eight occasions. 

His Excellency concluded by announcing that on the question of the term of the 
Council his conclusion was that it was advisable to prolong the life of the Council, 
though for how long he was not at that moment prepared to say. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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Roberts, Mr. Ovten 
S nATE, Dr. (Mr.) M. C. 

Sheo Narain Singh, S.ard.ar 

B.AEADUR SARD.AR 

Abdel Geant, Sh.aike 
AeILAE YaR Ke.AN, D.AELT.ANA, 
KH-AN B.AE.ADUR MlAN 
-Akear .A.LI, PiR 
Aleae Dad Kean. Ceaederi, 
Arjan Singe, S.ard.ar 
Bahader Khan, S.ard.ar 
B.aleir Singh, r.ao B.ae.ader 
Captain, Rao 
BaNSI L.AL, CH.AEDERI 
BEAG.AT R.AAI, L.AL.A 
Bish.an Singe, Sardar 
Singe, s.ard.ar 
C ar. 1 AN ANAND, LaLA 
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xo Cheote Ram, R.ao Bah.ader 
Ceaederi 

XI Ceowdhry, Mr. Sajan Kemar 
tz Din Mue.amm.ad, Khan B.ae.ader 
Shaikh 

43 F.aqir Hes.ain Ke.AN, Ceaederi 
i!x Fazl Ali, Khan Bahader N.aiv.ab 
CH.AEDHRI 

45 Gopal D.as, Lala 

46 Gerbachan Singh, S.ard.ar 

47 Habib Uliae, Khan BiAHADUR, 
Sard.ar 

48 Haibat Khan Dah.a, Khan 
X9 Ijlam-ed-din, M.aulvi 

50 Jagdea' Kh.an KH-ARAL, Rai 
' 51 jASvr.ANT Singh, Gere 

52 J.AW.AE.AR Sl.NGH DHILLON, SARD.AR, 

53 jADTi Pras.ad, Lala 

54 Kes.ar Singh, R.ai S.ahib Ch.aedhri 

55 Labe Singh, Mr. M. A. 

36 Malak, Mr. Mehammad Din 

57 Mamraj Singh Chohan, K.aniv*ar 

58 M.anoh-ar L.al, Mr. M. A. 

59 Mr Tak Chand 

60 Moh.an Singh, Sard.ar B.ahader 
S.ard.ar 


mohind.ar Singh, Sard.ar 
Mebarak Ali Shah, S.aa'.ad 
Meh.amm.ad Abdel Rahm.an Khan 
Ceaederi ' ’ 

Mehammad Ajhn Kh.an, Khan 
Bah.ader, Malik 
Meh.a-mm.ad Eesoof, Khvraja 
MEH.A.MM.AD, H.AY.AT. QeRESHI, KH AN 
BAE.ADER, MiAN 

Meh.aaimad H.as.an, Kh.an S.ahib, 
M.akhdeai, Shaikh 
J'Ieh.amm.ad J.am.al Kh.an Leghari 
Kh.an Bae.ader, Nawab ’ 

Mueamm.ad Raza Sh.ah Gilani 
Makhdemz.ada, Say.ad ’ 

Mehaaim.ad S.adiq. Shaikh 
Meh.ammad Sarf.araz Ali Khan 
Raj.a * ’ 

Mehamm.ad Yasin Kh.an, Ch.audhri 
Muk-and L.al Peri. Mr. m. a. 
Merer ji, r.ai B.ah.ader Mr p 

^Yarendra K.ath, Diw.an Bahader, 
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77 Nathwa Singh, Chaudhri 

78 Nazir Husain, Chaudhri 

79 Nihal Chand Aggarwal, Lala 

80 Noor Ahmad Khan, Khan Sahib 
Mian 

81 Nur Khan, Khan Sahib, Risaldar 
Bahadur 

82 Nurullah, Mian, B. 

83 Pancham Chand, Thakur 

84 Pandit, Mr. Nanak Chand 

85 Raghbir Singh, Honorary 
Lieutenant Sardar 


86 Ramji Das, Lala 

87 Ram Sarup, Chaudhri 

88 Ram SINGH, 2nd.-LiEUT. Sardar 
£9 Riasat Ali, Chaudhri 

90 Sampuran Singh, sardar 

91 Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadur, Lala 

92 Shah Muhammad, Chaudhri 

93 Ujjal Singh, Sard.ar Sahib, 
Sardar 

94 Zafrulla Khan, Chaudhri 


THE PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

BUDGET SESSION— LAHORE, 25th. FEBRUABT TO 11th. APRIL 1933 
Financial Statement for 1933-34 

The Punjab Legislative Council commenced its Budget Session at Lahore on the 
25lh. February 1933 ivhen the hon. Sir Henry Craih, Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for 1933-34. The total amount of revenue budgetted for is Rs 10,54 lakhs or 
Rs. 45 lakhs better than the revised estimate for the current year. This is made up of 
Rs. 41)7 lakhs under land revenue including Rs, 1,78 to b"e credited to irrigation ; 
Es. 422X lakhs direct receipts from irrigation, Rs 224 lakhs excise and stamps. 

In his budget speech, the Finance Member said that the budgetted revenue ma}" be 
criticised ns optimistic but it is exactly midway between the actuals of the Punjab’s 
most prosperous year, namely 1925-26, and the worst in the last decade, namely, 
1931-32. 

On the expenditure side, the estimated expenditure to be met from revenue is 
Es. 10,11 lakhs being an excess of Es. 26|^ lakhs over the revised estimate for the 
year now ending. Of this excess, Es. 22i. lakhs represent the restored pay cut and 
annual increments. 

Provision has been made on a consider.able scale for the preparation of new 
electoral rolls in connection with the forthcoming reforms, but no provision has 
been made for the actual holding of the 6rst gener.al election ns (in the words of 
the Finance Member), ‘it is doubtful whether that will fall within the year.’ Rupees 
1,13 lakhs is earmarked under capital account, more than half of which is requirw 
to finish the hydro-electric scheme and Es. 43 lakhs is still due for work already 
completed. 

The Finance Member announced that the local Government had decided to follow 
the Government of India and the majoritv of loctil Governments in respect of the 
pay cut and apply five per cent ent to all the provincial and subordinate services 
to which the ten per cent, cut at present applied, accompanied by the withdrawal of 
exemption from ttie surcharge on income-tax and super-tax as hitherto. 

The revenue account of the ye.ar ending March, 1933 is expected to close with a 
balance of Es. 25 lakhs and taking all accounts together, the year is expected to 
close with a balance of Es. 53i lakhs. 

The Finance Member referred to the hvdro-eleotric project and said that the tolM 
expenditure on this project up to the'end of the year was Es. b'/ crorcs, Rs. W 
lakhs having been provided in this connection in the coming year’s budget. As 
rtgards retrenchment, Sir Henry said that bb per cent of the retrenchments 
proposed by the Retrenchment Committee were given cficct to including Es. luJ 
lakhs on revenue account alone. . . ... 

As for the future, he appealed for efforts to produce a position of stability which 
was _ Msential before the introduction of the reforms in order to give the new 
administration a fair chance. 
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The Finance Member dealt -with the financial position of the two projects to 
which during the last decade the greater part of the Punjab’s capital erpendiiure 
was deroted. The construction estimate for the whole of the Sutlej Valley Project 
will close on March 31, 1933, and the total prorincial share of the capital expendi- 
ture is estimated to be 940i lakhs as against the project figure of Es. 987 lakhs, 
representing a saving of Es. 40i lakhs. This project is expected to produce in the 
current year nearly Es. 36 lakhs revenue, a figure which would have been higher 
if the sowing of cotton and other valuable hharif crops had not been curtailed 
owing to the low supply of the river at the time of sowing. At the same time the 
working expenses were substantially reduced. 

As regards the Hydro-Electric Project, the construction of this is now practically 
complete including the trunk transmission line from Lahore to Ferozepore and 
Lyallpur. This trunk transmission system has been recently tested and branch lines 
are about to be tested. The regular ’supply of energy should be available by April 
1 next. The opening ceremony will be performed by H. E. the Viceroy at 
Lahore Eeceiving Station at Shalamar on March 10. The expenditure on the 
construction of the project np to the end of the current year is estimated at Es. 
crores and for the next year Es. 43 lakhs will be provided for the main scheme 
and Es. 25i lakhs for the completion of various local distribution systems. 

Attitude of Hindu Elected MEiiBEHs 

Except two or three, none of the Hindu elected members who walked out in the 
last session of the Council in connection with the Communal Award attended today, 
but such of them as attended left the chamber after the question-hour. The 
Council then adjourned till the 27th. 

■Wild Birds and Aniiuls Protection Bill 

27th. FEBRUARY : — To-day’s agenda of the Council included taking into considera- 
tion of the Punjab Wild Birds and Wild Animals Protection Bill'lwhich sought to 
preserve from extinction certain species of wild fowl and animals at the hands of 
unscrupulous snarers and shikaries. 

Sir Sikandar Eayal Khan moving the Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bill 
gave a history of the measure and said it was necessary to enact law in order to 
save indigenous birds of the province from extermination by introducing a system 
of licenses for snarers, netters and hunters for the whole of the year in respect of 
certain species and part of the year in respect of others. He instanced the case of 
last year in which an advertisement emanating from a neighbouring State had called 
for 10,000 partridges and since all the Native State preserves were well protected, the 
requisite number of birds were apparently supplied from the Punjab. 

Chaudhri Allah Dadkhan moved for the circulation of the bill and was supported 
by Mr. Mohammad Din Malah who maintained that there were large Eections_ of 
population who were entirly dependent^ for their livelihood on catching and killing 
birds and animals and if their sole livelihood was removed, they would swell 
the ranks of dacoits and robbers. He described the Bill as politically, morally, 
socially, thoroughly bad (Laughter) and urged that it should not be rushed throng. 

The motion for circulation was pressed%to a divisionland lost. The Bill was then 
considered clause by clause, after which the House passed the Bill. 

General Discussion of Budget 

28th. FEBRUARY The general discussion on the Budget was taken np to-day 
in the Council. Mr. Oicen Eoberls congr.atulated the Government on having shown 
considerable economies in the expenditure side, but said that until there were proper 
railway freights the province would not enjoy any real relief. Improvement of re- 
venue depended on lower rates, and he quoted authorities to show that it was possi- 
ble to give the Punjab relief in the adjustment of freight, without loss to the State. 
As a remedy, he sugsested a system of provincial railway commissions, such as, 
those functioning in European countries and America, with powers to adjudicate 
complaints by the public and pass mandatory orders to railways whenever they 
found a real’hardship existed. 

Choudhury Alladad Khan (Ambala Urban) said that the Government could not 
be congratulated, although they had shown a surplus on paper because firstly re- 
venue had been estimate at too optimistic a figure, and, secondly, expenditure ins- 
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lead of being reduced, had been increased to a higher figure, and thirdly a suiplns 
had been shoTrn by robbing the beneficial departments, and snspending every activity 
of a useful nalurer Moreover, no provision had been made for the possibility of 
having to grant remissions for the two coming harvest. Conditions were already so 
bad that some members were going to bring forward a resolution recommending a 
50 centum remission on certain areas. He said that zemindars would be unable to 
pay in coin. He criticised the Government policy of leaving higher services alone, 
while applying the aie on patwaris and forest guards, and instanced the retention of 
officers atHs. 3,0 jG pet month when their posts could easily be abolished. 

Ifr. Shah Mahmud deprecated going to the Government with a begging bowl 
for remissions, and appealM to people to turn to industries and stand on thdr own 
legs. He wanted the Government, if they conld not adopt a policy of complete 
Prohibition, at any rate not to discourage country-liquor, thereby causing the rustics 
to resort to more harmful and stronger spirits. 

Mr. EahihtiUah said that not for six or seven years had the budget revenue 

been actually realised, and he could not understand why during the present depres- 
sion the figure of revenue had been actually placed at f,054 lakhs, and what chance 
it had of being realised. 

Mr. PucJde. Einance Secretary, said that during the last five years, revenues 

conld cot be realised fully owing to the failure of the crops and other unforeseen 
circumstances and hence a deficit had occurred. It was hoped that next year would 
be a better one, and hence they had bndgetted for normal revenna 

After two other members had spoken, the Conncil adjourned to 2nd. March. 

2nd. MARCH : — That the surplus "was unreal and that the condition of tbs 

masses and particularly that of the agncnltnrists had not been propeii.^ 

appraised was the gist of the speeches in the Conncil to-day when the general 
discussion on the budget was continued. 

P,ao Bahadur Chauihuri Cholu Bam, Leader of the National Unionist P^t^L 
opined that the surplos would never be actually realise^!,' because the position of the 
cnlfivator had not been taken into account when framing the budget. 

If anything, the economic condition of the zemindars was going to deteriorate m 
the coming months, and not only was no relief to them contempl.ated, but no account 
had been taken of the possibility* of having to give them relief. I.ater in the year, in 
the shape of remissions. Such a necessity was bound to arise. In the Hissar 
District, in particular, conditions at pr^eiit were so bad that an adult hand-worker 
was only able to earn five pice per day and an adnlt women four pice. He snp^- 
ted mcKiincation of the land revenue system in order to give permanent rehri. 
Conclnding. the Bao Bahadur suggested a reduction of the number of posts filled 
by Europeans and said that the situation was more serious than the Governmeat 
were apparently thinking it was. 

Mian Nurullah remarked that if any remission was to be given to zemindars at 
all, there would be a big deficit instead of a surplus. Zemindars were even to-day 
in such a miserable plight that they were prepared to leave their fields for any 
place where they conld get a decent living wage. 

Jfr. Boyd, Financial Commissioner, said that interest of the cnltivafors and the 
Government had always been identical and hence their relations had always been 
good. It was in the interests of the Government that there should bo a prosperous 
country-side and it was in the interests of Zamiodars that there w.as a s'-renz ana 
just Government In the last two years remission of no less than Bs. 2W lakhs tsu 
been given. The agricnllurists themselves seemed to consider service with wutcapj 
compared to free and honest tilling of the soil. The Government were doing ail 
that «hey_ conld to give relief in Hissar and other scarcity districts. He pomtw 
out to critics that provision for Es. 1.50,OD0 had been mede in the budge, tor 
relief of famine and the amount would be devoted wherever conditions called dur 
Government succour. 

Sir Sttar.dar Hayat Khan. Bevcnnc Member, assured the '.House tb?.t the 
Government were carefully watching the situation as regards the possible^ scarcity, 
and all the suggestions made in the course of the discuss'ion wonid be given cue 
consideration. The Government were also taking energetic steps to root cut 
corruption and bribery. 
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,'?/> Feroxn Khan boon vXaU'.A tlint dcsipitc the firmncitil fitrinRcncy, 25 liikh« 
had been provided in the budget for education. 

Sir Iknry Craih, Finaiiec Member, aaid that very feiv provinew in India. 
itKlccd very ^:w coiuitricfi in the v/holc v/orld, were aide to boiiHt of a inilancco 
hwdyox. He finid that the criticiHm that the Government ij'iiored Ihc preyaHmL 
economic conditioiifi v/as ba'iclesM, Since the Kiiarif of 1930, Government nmi 
K!ven IPi, 2,25,000 cpfcial rernisaion. It‘i, 25 laklm of laccavi debt /Jl 

and R<i, 20^1 liiklis reliid had been divert to tenanla—in all, an actual relief of aA 
erorcs, A Government wliich remitted bo much money and reduced exjuinditurc ny 
more ihnn two crorea, could not be accimed of lack of aympathy willi the af^riciil- 
liirima. Referring to Chaudhri Oliolii Rarn’a demand that the number of RuropemiM 
in rervice chouid be reduced to a minimum. Sir Ifenry Craik aeked ivliat Ihc 
member’f! idea of a minimum number of Europeana ivaa. Sir JJenry Craik nlajtd 
that on list .Tannary 1913 British mcmberti of ihe I. 0, B, posted in the Runjai) 
totalled 127. On .Tannary 1933, the number vvaa 79. Similarly, tlic number of Bn* 
tich police offieera in the Punjab bad decreased in the last two decades from 70 to 
.50, and Irrigation Department ofliccra from 1.33 to 81. ".ludging from die number 
of requests made to me by my friends, including members of this Council”, _('.aid_ tjic 
Financo Member, “for tbc service of British oflicers for purposes of various inquiries 
and judicial trials — requests which f had often to refuse— I am not sure that there 
arc many in the I'linjab, particularly in the countryside, who want the number of 
Rfitish officers in the province to decrease still further’'. 

VoTtfro Oh Btji)Or,'r Giiakth— Domakius (iMouf. FAtiisK 
6ih. MARCH 1— There was a lively debate in the Council to-day on the Govcni- 
rnent’s famine policy and on their capital (•zpeiiditure. on the hydro-electric iiehemc, 
A ftatnre of to-day’s sitting was the nMiearnncc in their seals of the bulk of (lift 
elected Hindu and Sikh members, who hntl been boycotting the sidings since last 
year’s walk-out, Sardar Habibullah’n “cut.” of Its, 100 in ilie demand for Ministers, 
brought them in at the time of the division, and Ihe ent was defeated by 30 voles 
to 14, 

ffemindar-rnernbcr.s criticised Ihe inadequacy of provision for famine relief, and 
said that Ihe people of Ifissar district were cither migrating or dying of Iiiingcr, and 
steps shonld he taken to save them from extinction. 

'ilic Government stated that everything possible was being done lo alleviate Ihc 
distress. Where the budgetary provision was found inndiqusfe, recourse would be 
had to the Famine RelierFund, which bad a reserve of Rs, 10 lakhs. 

Sardar Hahihulla initiated the debate on the Government’s famine policy, by 
proposing a cut of one rupw; under the head "famine,” Under this head, Ihe Go- 
vernment, provided a total of Rs, 2,00,000 for famine relief, which the mover of_ the 
cut eharneleriscd ns totally inadequate taking into eonsideralion Ihe present condition 
of the agricultural classes. Urging that more funds should he allocated for this 
purpose, Mr. Habibulla gave a vivid account of the scarcity in Ilissar arid Gurgnon 
districts, lie spoke of people who were compelled to sell their daughters in order 
fn be able to live, and of others who were actually dying of hunger. It w'ould he 
wrong, he said, to drecribe them ns dying of some disease;, ns the doctor would tell 
them. Hunger was Ihe main and the only cause. That hunger and want should 
claim so many deaths when Ihe-y were having Council nnd pojitilnr control was dc- 
p.lornblc. In the speaktt's opinior., b.arring China there was no country in Ihc 
world where people were dying due to farhinc alone, and such conditions should 
not be allov/cd to continue by any civilised country. He nrgid that Ihc Government 
should tackle the question energetically, by providing more funds. If they did so, 
they would be serving two objects. They would (hereby save the people of (lie. area 
from extinction and at the same lime ensure cheap construction of utility jirojects, 
Mr, Allah Dad Khan, supporting the cut, said thst Ihe farmers of Hissar dis- 
trict were prepared to sell lands at lees than one rupee per bighn. He appealed to 
the Government t,o bestir themselves in time. Otherwise, soon ' (here would be no 
jir-Aph in (hose districts lo til! the soil, as death and migration were daily depleting 
ibfcir popubatiori, 

Mr. Voyd said that at the request of Ihe district officer, he visited the nrens in 
question nnd while generally spc.sking he did not find conditions w'crc as bad as 
they were dei.icted, where real distress prevailed suitable and adequate measurer, had 
bf.tri taken by the authorities, He denied that oflietrs. were either dilatory or afraid 
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to ask for funds and assured the House that Gorerument had alwavs given iibera 
apportionments for taccavi and famine relief. Apart from what the Government 
provided towards alleviating the distress, a great deal had been done in the way 
of preventing famine altogether. After a great amount of labour and expense, _ a 
fine network of canals and tributaries had been laid out throughout the district, 
bringing water within the reach of all. He was confident that the Punjab Irrigation 
works had banished famine from the province. That was no mean feat, although it 
had not received the recognition it deserved. Eleven mDlion acres were protected by 
canals, providing food not ontv for those within their zone, but also for many areas 
outside. JIaoy test works haJ also been undertaken. As regards people dying of 
hunger, Mr. Boyd said that there were sections of the community in England to- 
day, about whom the same thing could be said to be true. 

Sir Sihandar Eayat Khan pointed out that the Government had given ve^ 
generous relief hitherto, and if they had made a provision of only Es. 2.CO,CCO in 
the budget, that did not mean that they would not go beyond that figure. Tb®t 
was merely the budget allocation, and if a necessity arose, they could and _ would 
draw upon the Famine Belief Fund, wherein they bad reserves totalling Bs. 
15 lakhs. 

In view of the Government’s assurance, the “eul” was withdrawn and the grant 
passed in tola. 

DEiCAXD UkDEE HEDEO-ElECTEIC SCHEiSE 

7lh. MARCH : — The bulb of the elected Hindu and Sikh members who had be«n 
boycotting the sittings since the walk-ont last year, lagain attended the Council to- 
day when it continued the discussion on Government grants. Those who came 
despite the walk-out included Raja Narcndranaih, Leader of the Hindu Parly and 
Pandit Nanahchand, Sardar TJjjal Sin^h and Mr. Sampuran .Singh. Due to tbcir 
votes another “cut” in the Ministerial demand (in charge of Sardar Jogindar 
Singh) was negatived by 40 votes to 15. . ^ 

The demands voted to-day included Es. 3,79,300 for Civil Works and Es. 6,35,Sw 
for the Hydro-Electric Scheme (establishment charges.) Moving the ent on me 
first demand, speakers generally attacked the policy of constructing bungalows for 
officers, when famine prevailed in two districts. One of the speakers said that 
under self-government, there would be more Indian officers who would not use those 
bungalows at all and bungalows would remain vacant. The members wanted that a 
Committee should be appointed to enquire into the whole building programme. 

The motion for the relevant cut was pressed to a division and rejected by 40 
votes to 15, the members of the “wclk-out” party solidly supporting the Minister. 

Several cuts were moved in the demand for Es. C,85,4CX) under Hydro-electric 
Scheme (working expenses). Supporters of the cut said that it was first given out 
that the scheme would benefit the agricnliurisls, but this did not appear to be the 
case. They suggested that towns alone should be made to pay and not the villages. 

8th. MARCH ; — In the Council to-day, the major portion of the day was taken 
up with the criticism of the demand for working expenses connected with Hydro- 
Electric Scheme. 

Chaudhri Chotlu Ram. Leader of the National Unionist Party, said that a great 
deal of money had been already invested in capital expenses over the scheme. The 
working expenses should be reduced to the minimum. He suggested that, after the 
whole scheme was completed, it should be made over to a private company. 

Mr. Astbicrg, Chief Engineer, pointed out that in estimating the working expenses 
the Government had no precc-dent to go upon. They followed .the method_ of an 
inquiry committee. As for the burden of working expenses, 5Ir.^ Astbury said that 
the area which had to be served would have to bear the working costs. He sstd 
that the Government could not view with favour the sngpestion that the working of 
pie scheme should be entrusted to a commission appointed for fbe purpose, because 
it was better all such electricity enterprises were managed by the State. 

Dr. Gohutchand Narang, Ministei-in-cbarge of the scheme, in a speech lasting 
for over an hour replied rn detail to the criticisms advanced by the previous 
speakers, nnd_ in particular to those made by Mr. Chottn Earn, father of itc 
scheme. Dr. Karaug narrated the story of a husband and wife who wanted t® p® 
on a holiday, bnt whose views regarding the place to go to differed. Evtninallv. 
the husband had to yield. 'When they reached the destination, however, it startea 
raining, and conditions generally became unplcasautest, whcicripou the wife crossly 
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tarned npoa her hnsbsnd, snd asked him did you bring me here ? ' 

XarsDE jastified the fisures rrhich the Government had presented^ to the Honse. He 
said that E a lot of money had been invested on the scheme, it was all^the more 
necessary that adequate working expense should be allotted to get an adequate 
return. He assured the* House that every avenue of economy was being -explored. 
As regards the benefits accruing from the scheme, both rich and poor stood 
equally to gain, especially the agriculturists. He admitted that the distribution of 
energy to &tant places * would be expensive, bat no embargo as such had been 
placed on agricultural consumers. 

Dealing with the suggstion that the scheme should be made over to a private 
company, the ilinister said that after the House had roundly condemned the 
scheme.'it was hardly likely that any ‘private company would come forward to take 
it over, specially when the capital involved was over six crores. As a matter of 
fact, although tfie Government advertised for working tenders, no one at present 
was willing to take over, even the working respnnsibility. Dr. Xarang announced 
that, after the scheme was completed, energy would be supplied at the rate of 
annas per unit, compared to six annas at present. He hoped that within four to 
five years the whole undertaking would return a gross revenue of Es. 61 lakhs per 
annum. 

In view of the Ministers reply, the mover withdrew the cut and the grant was 
voted, 

DEHASD TJiTDEE AGEICrLTUEE 

The Department of Agricnltnre under the charge of Sardar Jogindar Singh came 
in for similar criticism at the hands of several members but after the Minister had 
promised to eiercise the rigidest economy, all the “cats” were withdrawn and the 
respective demands passed. The House then adjonmed to the 13th instant. 

DEJIASD TTyOEB ISDCSTEIES 

I3tb; MARCH Two cuts to emphasise the necessity for a progressive policy to 
popularise Panjab industries— Government remaining neutral in each ease — were 
passed when the joint demand for Es. 11,88,303 for industries was made by Minis- 
ters Dr. Goknlchand Xarang and Sardar Jogindar Singh. 

Khan Bahadur EabibttUah. moving a cut of Es. 100, urged the holding of er- 
hibitions of Panjab-raade goods, and pointed ont that this was the best way of 
advertising indigenous products, as had been shown by successful campaigns under- 
taken by other ranutries. 

Sardar Jogindar Singh agreed with the mover that exhibitions were a potent 
factor as a trade developer, but money was the stumbling block. He said that since 
the formation of the Joint Development Board several enquiry committees were 
appointed to investigate the possibilities of industrial development in the Provinces. 
As a result of their labours, a sugar factory bad been startM at Sonepat, hosiery 
factories at Ludhiana, Jullunder and Ferozepnr, a vegetable ghee factory at Lyall- 
pnr, a weaving school at Shahdra, weaving factories at Jullunder and Amritsar, and 
a fruit farm at Lyallpnr. The Minister was also optimistic that '’since the recently 
opened hydro-electric scheme would make power easily available, some more industry 
would soon spring up in the Punjab. In this connection, he referred to the lack of 
markets in the Punjab itself for the sale of their products, and said that so far as 
the Govemmeat were concerned, they would explore all possible means to discover 
and open new markets. Couclnding, Sardar Jogindar Singh stated that he proposed 
to appoint two or three snb-commictees to study the conditions and find out the best 
means for the industrial expansion of the Punjab. 

JJr. Narar.g spoke in the same strain and said that if money could be raised he 
would like nothing better than to organise exhibitions. It was a good sign that 
Enral Unionists had begun to realise the fact that agricultural and indnstrial 
developments should proceed side by side, and each depsndM on the other. In this 
connection, he anticipated close and harmonious co-operation between the rural and 
urban members. The question of holding an exhibition was considered at a meeting 
of the Standing Committee on Industries, and while the principle was approved of 
practical shane to the same could not be given because of lack of funds. Con- 
cluding, the Minister promised to plead in favour of the proposal before the Finance 
Department and, as regards voting on this question, the Government would remain 
neutral. 
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The cut was carried by a large majority. 

Another cut with a similar object, namely. Be. 1 by Shaikh Mahomed Sadiq, wa« 
passed, the President not allowing discussion, as it corered practically the same 
ground and the Ministers jointly sympathised with the object of the mover. 

Thereafter the grant was passed. 

Messrs. Mushtaq AH Ourmani and Labliehand withdrew their respective cuts, 
urging the opening of an experimental farm at MnzaSltrgarh and the popularisation 
of the tea industty in Kangra district, after Sardar Jogindar Singh had promised 
careful consideration of the proposals. 

A grant of Rs. 40,39,500 in respect of Agriculture (transferred) was under dii- 
cuBsion, when the Council adjourned. 

Demand Under Co-oPERixivE Dept. 

14ili. MARCH Criticism of several aspects of the Co-operative Department 
covered the major ^portion of the debate to-day, when the Council continued 
discussion on the demand for Es. 40,39,500 for Agriculture by Sardar Jogindar 
Singh Minister. 

A cut of Rs. 17,830, moved by Mr. AUaDad Khan to press the abolition of the 
posts of Deputy Registrars was negatived. Chaudhry Alladad Khan, moving his cut, 
said that since Deputy Registrars were never promoted to the Registrarsbip, they 
were affected naturally by the stigma placed on them. It was better their cadre was 
altogether abolished. 

Mr. Calvert, Financial Commissioner, explained that Deputy Registrars were cany- 
inglout very; important duties. They were working on a time-scale, and had not yet 
reached the maximum grade. He pointed out that in Sladras, where there was much 
less co-operative work, there were no less than twenty-five Deputy Registrars. 

Chaudhury Alladad Khan moved another cut of Rs. 30,090 to retrench the post 
of Banking Expert. 

Several speakers supported the “cut”, maintaining that the officer’s duties were 
not indispensable, and if they were so, the banks who were deriving benefit there- 
from and not the Provincial Government should defray his salary. It was also 
Buggested that either the Registrar or the Financial Adviser of the Government 
should discharge the expert’s duties. 

Sardar Joginder Shigh defended the retention of Deputy Registrars as well ns of 
the expert. In regard to the former, he pointed out that even in Madras, where 
the banking business was carried on in such a smaller scale, there were 25 Deputy 
Eegistrars. In regard to the Banking Expert, the Jlinister stressed the need for 
soundness of banking activities in order to safeguard the interests of the small 
investors, and ennmerated_ the useful functions carried out by the expert, including 
the _ maintenance of strict audit, which was most essential to all concern^. The 
Minister pleaded that banking facilities should be extended rather than curt.ailcd, and 
appealed to the House for support to all phases of the co-operative movement. 

The “cut” was negatived by 34 votes to 20. 

Demand Under Agriculture 

The rKults achieved by the Goveniracnt’s agricultural policy, were set forth by 
the Minister Sardar Jogindar Singh before the entire agricultural demand for 
40,39,500 was passed. 

Mian Ntiriillah moved a “cut” in order to press the appointment of a propa- 
ganda officer, to make known to agriculturists the successful methods evolved in 
laboratories. 

Sardar Jogindar Singh welcomed criticisms on the agricultural and Industries 
departments, which only showed that there was a tendency to look at the problems 
from the common rather than the communal angle which, in his opinion, angnred 
well for the restoration of communal harmony. The Minister staled that there were 
3,000 demonstration farms already doing propaganda on behalf of the Agricultural 
Department. The Government had every sympathy with the proposal for cnwgmg 
a Propaganda Officer, This question had been under consideration _ since 1920, but 
in_ view of the financial stringency, even the Agricultural Commission’s recommeod- 
ation in this conncction'could not be implemented. 

The “cut” was withdrawn, and the grant sanctioned. 
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Deiiaot Usdeb Pcelic Heaeth 

The toAen cat in the demand for Es. 4SS,40O in respect of Medical and Pablic 
Health, concerning the ntility of the post of Director of Pablic Health, -sras nest 
taken up. 

Sir Feroxe Khan Acer., Education Minister, objected to the ‘'cut'', on the ground 
that the Directors post was non-votab'e. 

The President oTer-rnled the objection, stating that the item -was shoTrn in the 
TOtable demand, and if the Minister -wanted to treat it as non-votable. he should 
pc-stpone consideration of the whole demand. 

Discussion being resumed, the morer of the cut observed that I. M. S.._oE_cera 
alone were selected" for the post, and opined that either there should be no discrimi- 
nation or the post should be aboUshed. 

Sir Feroxe Ehan Idoan. replving, pointed out that the Secretary of State reserred 
certain posts in the Prorinces. and’ this post was among them. The Director of 
Health's post was reserved for the I. M. S., under the orders of the Secretary of 
State. 

Afr. Choitii Bam, leader of the Eural Unionist Party, supported the “cut”, 
stating that his party's object was to strengthen the hands of the Ministers and the 
Govenimeht to plead the case of the Medical Department before the Secretary of 
State. 

DEiIA^■D Under Police & jails 

16tli. MARCH : — While the demand for Police (Es. 1,10,99,303) and Jails and 
Convict Settlements 39,08.003) were passed -without any discussion in the 

Council to-day, there was a great deal of disenssion on the grants for Health, 
Education and Justice. 


Dehand Under Education 

C. R. Allcdaikhcn was for rejection of the whole Education grant of 
1.47,63,003, as a protest against the stiff Matriculation Geography paper, in which 
esaminKs'were asked whether the hydro-electric project would be of advantage to 
the agriculturists. When the Minister-in-charge could not answer the question to 
the Gonncil, how could young boys, he asked, be esjiected to do so ? 

Sir Feroze Khan XooK, Education Minister, said that it was a matter for the 
eraminers, and probably there had been a great advance in educational standard 
since Mr. Alladadkhan matriculated. 

The whole grant was passed. 

Deiiand Under Public He.alth 

Eeplying to the criticism against the reservation of the post of Director of 
Public Health for I. M. S. oScers, the Inspector- General of Hospitals pointed out 
that in order to safeguard the careers of I, M. S. entrants who entered civil employ 
certain posts were reserved, but the number of such posts had been considerably 
reduced since 1923 and at present, only one such post was reserved. 

The cut was -withdrawn and the whole demand of Es. 43,32,403 for Medical and 
Public Health was passed. 

Demand Under Justice 

"When the demand for Es. 43,57.503 for the administration of justice was moved, 
Sardcr Boota Singh, Deputy President, pleaded for more representation for Sikhs 
in the High Court establishment. 

Moslem speakers suggested that instead of wasting time on such questions, the 
leaders of the commnnitres should put their heads together and come to an a^eed 
solution in respect of public services. 

Sir Henry Craik pointed ont that High Court appointments were in the hands 
of the Chief Justice and the Government did not control them, 

17tli. MARCH : — ^Discussion on the demand for the grant for “Justice” being 
ifsumed, Mr. C. R. Alladadkhan moved a cut of one rupee in order to urge the 
abolition of the Special Tribunal appointed -under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 which was at present trying the Panjab “Conspiracy” Case. The mover 
^erred to the Government of India’s decision, dissolving a similar Tribnnal in 
Delhi 
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Sir Henry Craik, Pinance Member, said that the Punjab Tribunal _ did not stand 
in the same category as the Delhi Tribunal. Moreorer, they had finished all prose- 
cution evidence, and charges had been framed, which was not the case in respect of 
the Delhi Tribunal. He, however, said that it was not the Government’s intention 
to nse the Tribunal necessarily for other cases except the one they had in hand. 

The cut was put to vote and rejected. 

Government then suffered two defeats, first on Mr. Chotluram’s cut of one rupee 
to condemn the meagre representation of the Hindu statutory agriculturists in the 
cadre of sub-judges, and the next on Khan Bahadur Mian Mushtaq Ahmad 
QnrmanVa cut of one rupee, asking the Government to issue a notification transferr- 
ing to Collectors the execution of all deciees involving alienation of land belonging 
to agriculturists in the Punjab. 

Speaking on the first cut, Choicdhury Chotluram complained that for the last six 
years agriculturist Hindus had not received a single appointment in the Sub-Judges' 
cadre, although by convention, Hindus as such got fifty per cent of all vacancies. 
Chowdhuiy Chotturam, who is the Leader of the National Unionist Party, suggested 
the appointment of a Committee consisting of an agricultural Hindu, a non- 
Bgricultural Hindu and a Government servant, in order to determine what share of 
these appointments should go to statutory agricultural Hindus. At present, he said 
that non-agricultural Hindus not only got a lion’s share, but the whole share. 

Speaking on the cut, the Chief Secretary said that the question of the appoint- 
ment of Sub-Judges was an extremely complicated and intricate one. At present 50 
per cent of the posts went to Muslims, 50 per cent to Hindus. The Government, as 
such, had very little latitude in these appointments, firstly because all the postings 
were made on the nomination of the High Court and secondly, the Government were 
tied down by Section 122 of the Punjab Courts Act, as also by the rules made in 
this respect. The question would be further complicated if they introduced such 
classification as Hindu non-zamiiidara and Hindu zamindars, because that wonld 
inevitably lead to further compartments such as, Sikh-zemiiidars and non-zemindars, 
Muslim zemindars and non-zemindars etc. Ho asked the mover, whether be did not 
want the system of nomination at all and would be content with open competitive 
selection. As a matter of fact, the High Court was thoroughly dissatisfied with 
compartmental selection and would welcome open selection.” Since Government 
could not go outside the High Court nominations and also beyond the rules, there 
was very little that the Government could do. The Chief Secretary asked for 
concrete siiggcBtions. 

Choudhry Chotturam, replying, said that the Government must do something for 
agricultural Hindus. Otherwise, the .esult would be entirely to eliminate Hindu 
zemindars. It was no satisfaction to them if Hindu non-zemindais got 50 per cent 
of the posts. If in open competition, non-agricultural Hindus got posts, ho would 
say that competition alone was not the best cnierion of merit. He said that if 
Section 122 of the Punjab Courts Act came in the way. it should be repealed. 

The Chief Secretary raised a point of order, whether in the Budget debate an 
existing law could be discussed or jittacked. 

The President said that under Parliamentary practice, it could not, but under the 
tradition established under his predecessor in the House, it could and he wanted 
the sense of the House whether they wished to follow Parliamentary practice or 
previous tradition, warning the House at the same time that if they rejected Parlia- 
mentary practice in favour of their tradition, they would repent later. 

The Government supported Parliamentary practice, but were defeated on a show 
of hands, by a large majority, who favoured coiuiuuancc of the practice followed 
hitherto, of criticising the existing laws in the debate on Budget. 

The “cut” was passed despite Government opposition. 

Moving the second cut, Khan Bahadur Ourmani said that under the present 
system, the execution of decrees for the purpose of the Land Alienation Act was 
being defeated, and the safeguard he suggested was necessary in order to protect the 
people’s rights. 

The “cut” was carried and the House adjourned till the 20th instant. 

Other Demands Granted 

20tb. MARCH: — The Council met lo-dav to conclude voting Government demands 
for grants. The whole grant of Es. 84,69,100 for general administration (reserved) 
was passed. Two more demands for dibt services and capital expenditure on irriga- 
tion were sanctioned without discussion. 
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The remaining demand?, including Es. 33.54,000 for land revenue and Es. 9,81,000 
for excise vrere sanctioned vrithout a debate. The House then adjourned. 

RESOLxrriOK Ik Agricultural Relief 

21iL MARCH: — ^The Oouncil discussed non-official resolutions fo-day mainly 
connected with zemindar members’ demands for agricnltnral relief nnd the Zemin- 
dars Party scored a couple of successes against the Government opposition. 

Chaudhry Naxir Hussain moved a resolution recommending to Government to 
appoint a committee of officials and non-officials, experts aud a few non-official 
members of the Council to examine and report upon the best means of re-adjusting 
the existing water rates to the present prices of agricnltnral produce with as little 
loss to public revenue as possible. The resolution was passed, Government not 
opposing. 

Allan XuruUah moved a resolution recommending to Government to give 50 per 
cent remission in all Government dues in re-pect of rabi of 1933. 

Mian Mohammad Eayat Qureshi moved an amendment that instead of the 
words ‘ffiO p“r cent”. ‘‘Sub-stantial reduction” be snbstitoted. 

The secretary of the Finance dedartment asked, what was substantial reduc- 
tion. 

Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, Revenue Member, offered to accept the resolution if 
the words ‘df necessary” were added to the lesolmion. 

The amendment was however pressed to a division and carried by 34 votes 
to 23. 

Supporting the amended resolution Chaudhry Allah Dad Khan recalled the 
great services rendered by zemindars in war and Government should therefore act 
as a friend in need to their erstwhUe helpers. The resolution was put to vote and 
carried by a majority. The House then adjourned till March 23. 

Supply of Hydro Electric Energy 

23rd. MARCH : — By the casting vote of the President, the Council carried a 
resolution demanding the supply of hydro-electric energy to zamindars for agricul- 
tural purposes, at concession rates for five years. 

There was a keen debate, the Government opposing the motion, on the ground 
that its provisions were unbusinesslike. 

Sardar Gurbachan Singh, the mover, pointed out that the Council had voted 
enormous sums for the scheme, hoping that zamindars would be benefitted. More- 
ever, when that class was hard hit from all sides, this concession would be helpful 
to them. 

Chaudhry Alladad Khan maintained that 93 per cent of the cost of the schems 
was met by zamindars who deserved the privilege sought. 

Dr. Gokalchand Narang, Minister for Local Self-Government, appealed to the House 
to look at the question from this practical view-point. Even surplus vegetables were 
not given free and how could electricity, produced at enormous cost from borrowed 
money, be given free ? If they wanted to supply energy as they would, they might 
wait till their vote became final, and then they could supply energy without any 
cost. But probably they would not be prepared to take upon ' such a position then. 
He asked the members to help the Government to run the scheme on businesslike 
lines. 

Mr. Oirer. Roberts supported the resolution and said that the project was not a 
business concern, and heuce the Government should not expect any profit. 

Mr. lekehand, new member from Ambala, in his maiden speech, pointed out that 
elatric energy was supplied at cheaper rates in towns for industrial purposes. He 
said that the British Government had done nothing to improve the miserable condi- 
tion of the farmers. 

The Chief Secretary contradicted Mr. Tekehand’s statement as the ignorant 
remarks of a new-comer and said that the Government had done a lot of things for 
farmers including the opening of an agricultural farm at Lyallpur. 

When the resolution was put it was declared carried'by 32 to 31 votes, where- 
upon the Leader of the House pointed out that one vote for the Government had 
not been included in the list. 

On Mr. Nathica Singh, Hindu Member, declaring that he had voted for the 
Government, a tie was announced. The President, Sir Sbahabuddin, thereupon, gave 
his casting vote in favour of the resolution. 
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When Sir Sikandar Rayal Khan drew the President’s attention to the “general 
practice” that the casting vote rvas given in favour of the Government, Sit 
Shahabuddin replied that it ivonld have been a different matter if there was a 
question of continuing the discussion. In the present instance an overwhelming 
majority of the elected members, who were representatives of public opinion, had 
voted in favour of the resolution and only the Government and the nominated 
members had voted against it. Hence, he thought it Ms duty to vote for the 
popular side._The Council then adjourned. 

PaxjAB MtnricrpAi, Offxcees’ Amend. Act 

24lh. MARCH In the.'Council to-day, a non-official Bill to amend the Pnnjab 
Municipal Executive Officers’ Act was introduced and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by 1st October 1933. The original Act lays down that an executive officer 
may only be appointed by a five-eighths majority. The present' Bill empowers the 
appointment of an executive officer by a simple majority and also proposes to 
reduce tbe salaries of Executive Officers. 

The mover pointed out that of ten municipalities to which the original Act was 
made applicable, only one, namely, Bhiwani was able to select an executive officer 
by the requisite majority and nine others were still unable to do so. 

The speakers supporting the motion said that it was impossible that the requisite 
majority would be secured in any municipality, and also alleged that due to this 
factor. Executive Officers had come to look upon themselves as big bosses, and 
frequently insulted the elected representatives. 

_ Mr. Marsden, Secretary, Transferred Department, and Dr. Gokalchand N.arang, 
Minister for Local Self Government, replied that since the passing of the Act, there 
had been a great improvement in the working of the municipalities, whereas 
previously an unsatisfactory state of affairs prevailed. 

Eventually, the Council passed the circulation motion, which the Government 
did not oppose. 

_27ih. MARCH The Council discussed to-day the Bhakra Dam Project to 
irrigate three and half million acres in South Eastern Punjab, to which Government 
had declared themselves committed in 1929. 

The Finance Member told the House that due to Slate territory inter- 
vening and the difficulties of capital it did not appear as though the scheme would 
ever be completed. Jhe resolution was talked out. 

Debate on the White Paper 

28tli. MARCH : — ^The motion to discuss the WMte Paper was talked put to the 
Council to-day after speakers from all sides tof the House had participated m 
the debate. _ , 

Raja Narendra Nath, leader of the Hindu Party, made the following statement 
on behalf of the Hindus : — ‘The policy of the Government in England is to , 
lize minorities and majorities in India as separate entities. We are constrained to 
look upon the constitutional proposals of the White Paper from the point of view 
of Hindu minority in the Punjab. Experience in the Hindu and Sikh minorities in 
the past has been very discouraging. The treatment meted out to them has been 
most invidious and unjust. The Home Government turned a deaf ear fo_ 
representations. We, therefore, are convinced that any criticism of the 
from the point of view of these minorities will not meet a better fate and will be an 
utter waste of time. The Governor was supposed to bo made the protector of 
rity rights in the new constitution, but can he be expected to follow a policy 
eat from that of the Home Government which would be one of differential trea. me 
of minorities in different provinces ? No general formula of minority rights 
would have given them protection, has been announced. Any suggestions o'* 
point_ from us are absolutely useless as they are not likely to receive .any better ' 
deration. We, therefore, see no other course than to adopt an attitude of resentme 
and indifference’. i t, if nf 

Sardar Ujjal Sinyh, a Bound Tablcr, made the following stafcmcnt j 

the Sikhs : — The White Paper has completely ignored the claim of the 
even gave sanction to the communal award which the whole community regarU'’ 
unjust” and unworkable. Wc have examined the proposals with aniions care * 
the point of view of responsible government at the centre and nutonomoas . 

ment in the provinces with special regard as to the protection and safeguaxiiiaB . 
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C” rrlr-onir inisrss'rs and — j are crrTen to the conelanon that cnder tte proposals 
eannrzatcd in the White Paper i: Tronfa be iniposs:&!a to establish an antoaomons, 
impartial and Jnst g-oremnisnlr in the provinres and edeotive and responsible govem- 
irent in the centre. ‘TTader these conditions no nsefnl pnrpose. tre ireliete. -rronld be 
serred at this stage to examine these proposals in detail and tre ranst reserve oar 
^tirisnt for a rrore snitable cpporttmitv-Vhen onx criticism and cooperation are 
iiheiv to he of some Talne." 

No c±er rirndn or Sihh elected member participated in the debate. 

Among the ITasIsn: mertfers a large majority tvas of the opinion t^t the propo- 
sals tveoe disappointing and they T^anted to press Sardar Habibnilah’s substantive 
motion to vote bn: dne to the motion not having been made in time the President 
cisaLotsei voting and sdjonmed the honse till SQth. 

PCOtTAB MlTKICIFAI, .ACT .AjISXD. Blli 

SOii. MARCH: — The Conncil disonssed to-day the Pcnjab Municipal Act (Amend- 
ment) Biii seeking to modify the lavr reiating to'mnnicipalities so as to ecsnre bet- 
ter control and more eScient administratiotT of local bodies. WTtes Dr. Gc.h:^- 
e.tcrd Aora.nr. Minister for local &Lf-Govemment moved thst that bill as re- 
;ported by the select committee be taken into consideration it met vrith severe con- 
cemnation at the hands of Mcsiim members yrho declared that it vonld ntean the 
very negation of local self-government and invest the eaecntive vrith antocratic 
popers to override local bodies. 

The Bill vms introdured by Dr. Narang in the last May session and referred to 
a select committee. Or the three Maslim members who had agreed to serve thereon 
two, namely. Chondhry Nari-hnssaia aad K ha n Bahadnr Shaikh Din Mohammad 
resigned their seats later and Mr. f-Ioshtaq Ahmed Gnxmsnt appended a note of 
dissent wherein he said : ‘If we are unfit to control or manage onr local bodis it 
does not lie in onr month to ask for responsible self-government, responsibility at 
the centre, or provincial actonomy. The Bill as amended gives powers to the local 
Government to snpetdntend and ensrire emrient managenTent of mtmicipalities in 
every way. the powers sosght to be obtained being of the following nature : Tf in 
the opinion of the Government any o5cer or servant of a municipal committee is 
negligent in discharge of his dntits the committee shall on requirement of the local 
Government snspend. 6ne. or otherwise pnnish him and if. in the opintoa of the 
local Government he is cn£t for his emplovment on the Committee, shall dismiss 
him." 

The EiT was discnssed at length on the 31sl. March and 1st. April. The motion 
of the Knrai Unionist party in fhvonr of the Pcnjafa Mnnicipal (Amendment) BUI 
being recircnlated for pnblic opinion was lost wiihont a division and the Bill was 
considered danse by cianso. The Unionist partv at this stage walked tout of the 
Honse in a body as was annonnced by their leader Chondhri Chhotn Earn earlier. 

4ih. JtLARCH : — The Connell passed today the Punjab Municipal Act (Amend- 
ment). BilL lOiere are provisions in the Bill to pnnish negligence or dnatoriness 
on the part of mncdcipal employees, dismiss any servant not discharging duties 
properly and makiag persons' responsible for loss, ete„ arising 'rrdm their 
mismansgemeat or negligence. The Bill curtails the power of the presidents of mu- 
nicipalities and lavs down ruls with regard to the lav-out of municipalitiss and the 
control of nonions growth and -culiivatidn. 

The attendance was thin to-day due to the absence of Eursl Unionists who had 
walked out in a tody yesterday, 'leaving the 3En{ster with his oScial votes and half 
a dorea in minorities to pass the Bill on his responsibilityh The Bill was further 
considere-i clause by clause and some amendments movecL by nominated members 
were accepted while others were wiidmwn. 

ATumror tlo-horc; Sir.c'^. asked whether he could move an amendment fabled by 
the members of the Unio'nist party who were absent due to their walk-out, but the 
President did now allow this to Se done. 

Air. Oren EcC'Tris alone from among the Eural party (who did not Join iu 'the 
walk-out yesterdav) made unsuccessful attempts to oppose individual clauses. He 
claimed a' division on the amendment that clause 7 be omitted, but is was defeated 
by SO votes to 5. 

* The,, Honse dually passed the Bill as amended and adjourned till April 11. 
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Rural Indebtedkes Comm. Report 

1 Iti. APRIL — :The Council adjourned sins die to-day. after discnssing the report 
of the Rural Indebtedness Inquiry Committee, appointed by the Government in 
March last year, to examine the recommendations relating to indebtedness, made by 
the Agricultural Commission, the Labour Commission and the various Banking 
Inquiry Committees. 

The Committee, which was prsided over by Sir. H. Calvert, recommended in- 
fer alia, a simplified procedure for dealing with petty insolvency cases, the regstra- 
tion and licensing of money-lenders, the prohibition of compound interest, and the 
appointment of conciliation boards and machinery for the amicable composition of 
debts. The Committee suggested the introduction of a Petty Insolvencies Bill for 
bringing relief to agriculturists. 

Criticism from the non-oScial side was confined to the zemindar members who, 
while welcoming some of the proposals, condemned the report as a half-hearted one 
and as intended more to help sahnkars than agricnllnrists. One of the y»eakers 
described the report as the death-warrant of the zamindars, and warned the Govern- 
ment that, if action was taken on the lines of the report, it would drive the debtor 
class among the tillers of the soil to take the law into their own hands. 

After several speakers had attacked the report from the view-point of borrowers, 
Sardar Jcyjendra Singh,, Minister of Agricnltnre, speaking on b^alf of the Govern- 
ment, pointed out that the report merely pnt forth suggestion and in no way com- 
mitted the Government to any particular course. He claimed that the Agricultural 
department had achieved a great deal in increasing the yield of the agriculturists 
during the last fen years. At the present rate, in twenty-five years the cnltiya- 
tors would be better off by at least twenty-five per cent in respect of their earning 
power. Defending Co-operation, which, he said, was the panacea for the agricnltnnst s 
ills, the Minister said ; '‘If Co-operation fails, it fails because we have not trained 
onr people in the ethics of Co-operation.” 

Ekrlier sjjeakers attacked the Government and the non-agricaltnral members 
of the Committee for trying to deprive the agricnltnrists of even the privileges 
and rights which they enjoyed at present and deliver them into the hands of money 
lenders. Halil: Din said : •‘What is proposed is complete annihilation of the Zemin- 
dars (the voice : How ?) The Committee recommends that the maximum 
figures of 37.5 per cent should be a “fairi' rate of interest. Even where a higher 
rate is charged, relief is not to have a retrospective effect. The agricultural debt at 
present runs to 135 crores, twelve times the annual revenue of the province. 
the interest thereon at the current rate of interest would amount to double the 
provincial income. According to the recommendations, ancestral land could be 
attached even after the death of the debtor. This represented the withdrawal of two 
valnable existing privileges, namely, sanctity of ancestral land and immnoity thrqagb 
death. Within a few years, eighty per cent of the population would be enttray 
deprived of their lands and thrown info the streets. The Usnrions Loans Act had 
been a dead letter in the Punjab and in other parts of India and the provisions of 
the Land Alienation Act had been rendered largely nugatory throngh the discre- 
tionary powers. The prosprct for the indebted agricnltnrists was black indeed. Tne 
member concluded by warning the Government : ‘'If yon persist in snch a conrse 
and the indebted peasants who are sinking lower and lower, find th'at the Government 
are impotent to protect them from the hands of the Sahnkars, the time will soon 
come when they will protect themselves, with their own hands.” He accused tne 
capitalist members of trying to make more secure the citadel of the money-lenders, 
whereas the intention of the Government was to bring relief to the debtors. 

_ Chaudhry Choitu Earn, Leader of the Unionist Party, recognised that the Gnm- 
mittee had made some sound snggestions, such as, those for protection of ho.dmps 
against fragmentation, but thought that, on the whole, the report was as objectionai 
as the White Paper. 

Chaudhry AUahdad Khan snggesfed that the Government should announce a two 
years’ moratorium in respect of all rural debts. 

Sir Sikander Eayat Khan, Leader of the House, winding up the debate, rcpnaia- 
fed the_ suggestion that the Government officers in the districts were nnsympatnwe 
atrf said that the points mentioned by the speakers would receive careful coasiae.- 
ation at the hands of the Government. 

The Council then adjourned sins dit. 
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BUDGET SESSIOX— LUCKNOW^ loth. FEBRUABY TO 1st. APRIL 1933 

Aidtestt foe PoLincAE Pemhosehs 

loti. FEBRUARY ; — Ths Badges session of the TJuited Prorinces LegisIatiTe 
Conndl commeacsd to-day rrith. the President, Sir L<zla Sitaram. in the chair. 

By 23 Totes to 23, the Conneil refected a resolntioa urging the grant of a 
general amnesty to all political prisoners, in order to create a faroarable atmosphere 
for the introduction of the ne~ constitution. 

Ihe Fir.anoi ITar.hsr said that political prisoners held the fcey of the doors of 
their cells in their o<ra hands, and had only to turn it to come out. He admitted 
that the GoTemment wanted peace, bnt at the same time he wanted to be assured 
that there wonid be no recrudescence of the Ciril Disobedience morement if these 
prisoners were released. 

Another non-oScial resoTntion, nrging better treatment or political prisoners than 
what was meted out to ordinary “Cf' class prisoners, was lost without a dirision. 

Hnx Esontrs 

A resolution, urging the entire stoppage of the hill exodus owing to financial 
stringency, was withdrawn. The Finano: Membsr described the economies already 
eSected by the proposed curtailment of the oScial stay at Xainital. With regard 
to the holding of a session of the Council there, he smd, the Government had an 
open mind. 

Giels' Edccatios li' U. P. 

ITli. FEBRUARY : — In the Council to-day Airs. Kailash Srivastava, wife of the 
llinister for Educadon, mored: 

‘This Council recommends to the Govemmeat to take the necessary steps to 

make primary education compulsory for girls in the areas where there is already 

compulsory education for boys.'* 

Mis. SriTastava said that she was not actuated by a spirit of jealousy, but her 
aim was to pat up an earnest fight against illiteracy. The education of mothers 
was a condition precedent to that of children, and she hoped the Government would 
not only extend sympathy to her motion, bnt give tangible proofs of it. 

The'dfinfsfer for EJiscation. who followed, gave a resume of the activities of the 
Govemmeat in farthering the expansion of female education. He described the 
diScnlties the Govemmeat had to contend against. chieSy because of time-honoured 
customs and the purdah system. He was prepared to accept the resolution in so 
far as to invite the snggestious of local bodies, and by the time these were received 
he hoped the financial situation would improve, which" would facilitate compliance 
with the wishes of the mover. 

The resolution was put and adopted wem cor.. 

Mtodle Class XJerEJrpLOTOiEEX 

20tlj. FEBRUARY : — ^In the Council, the reolution of Z>Ir. 2hhur Ahmad. 
urging the immediate adoption _ of measures to start subsidized indnstrits 
in every district in view of the increasing unemployment among the educated 
classes, and the introdactfon in all eJucatioaal institutions of training in 
indnstriffi, according to reqnirements of each locality, was carried without a division. 

The mover of the resolntioa urged that, instead of spending large snms of 
money in rooting oat the evils of terrrorfsm and lawlessness, the Government 
shonlcl earnestly endeavour to cure the disease which was the cause of these evils, 
namely, unemployment by subsidized indnstries. 

Midels Schools foe Giels 

The House also adopted r.sm coa the resolution of Mr. Ramhahadier Sabsena 
snggsting the starting of Angio-Vemacnlar middle schools for girls at all district 
hsidquarters. 

SO 
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Excise Policy nr U. P. 

2t*t. FEBRUARY The debate iias rsumed to-day npoa the rKolntica moved 
by Me. C. Y. Chinlamani at the' Xaini Tal session last year, asKog the Govern- 
ment not to re-introdnce the anction system of disposal of exdsa licences nor 
the sale of country spirit in op^ bottles, and to implement their repeafed_ decla- 
rations of policy and to subordinate considerations of revenue to the promotion of 
temperance, by adherence to the policy contained in the resolution on the Pim 
Committee Report. 

The Minister of Excise, Mr. Srivaslava said that the policy of the Goycm- 
ment in this regard was the same as that enunciated by Mr. Chintamani as Minister, 
who had not himself accepted total abstinence during his_ tenure of oSce The 
spye^er was loyal and faithful to his worthy predecessor, in the matter of that 
policy. All that had been done wsa to change the system, but he refuted the allega- 
tion that the change had b^a introduced surreptitiously. He characterised the 
surcharge system as irrational. Under it, much n^ed revenue had been unneces- 
sarily sacrificed, and he added that the anction system had reduced the total con- 
sumption by cutting out illicit supply and that thereby it promoted the cause of 
temperance.* It had resulted in a definite increase of revenue without doing harm to 
the cause of temperance. He asked the House not to be led away by the compa- 
ratively harmless appearance of the resolution which, in fact, was one of far-reaching 
character. After all. the Minister added, total Prohibition was not the goal of the Go- 
vernment, but the minimum of consumption with themaximum of revenue, With that 
object in -view, he pointed out, almost all other provinces in India had gone back to 
the anction system. 

The Minister reminded the Moslem members of the House that there was no re- 
ligions principle involved in the resolution inasmuch as Islam prohibited the drmk 
habit altogether. By voting for the reolution, therefore, they would be_ doing 
nothing in accordance with the dictate of their religion, but by voting against it 
they would be promoting sobriety among people. 

Mr. Chintamani, replying to the debate, referred to what ho had said in moving 
the resolution in June 1932, and examined in detail the points raised by the Minister. 
He repudiated the suggeslion that the ^cise policy, he followed as Minister, wm 
minimum consumption with maximum of revenue, and maintained, instead, that the 
policy of the Government then was subordination of consideration of revenue to the 
promotion of temperance. He showed how the anction system was engendering 
larger consumption through questionable means, and stated it was with a view to 
combating the evil, that the surcharge system was adopted. 

The first and fourth parts of the rsolutiou of Mr. Chintamani were unlived 
after a division, while the second and third were carried, there being no dissentient. 
The latter two parts reqa(sted the Government not to increase the number of shops 
of opium drugs and spirits (country and foreign), except where there might 1 k_ a 
pronounced public demand therefor, and to deal with the evil of illicit distillaUon 
by vigorous administrative action. 

Hajiiepcb Dr. Boaed Electioxs 

2711,. FEBRUARY In the Council today, the President Sir Site Bum. to- 
aliowed the motion of Mr. Jajhhan Singh seeking to discuss certain methods 
alleged to have been adopted in connection with the HamirpurlDistrict Board elections 
held on February IVth and ISrii. It was stated by Mr. Singh that one of t..e 
chanrK was that there had been open canvassing bv the subordinate stafT. 

The Jlinister Natcah Sir Maliomtd Yusuf said^ that he would ask for a report 
and if any action was called for. the matter would be lookai into. 

The President agreed with Mr. Singh that it was a vital question Mnccnnng 
franchise, but felt that there was no urgency about it, and that it could watt tor 
some time. 

U. P. CouET Fees Ahexdojext Brar. 

On the motion of the Pinar.ee Member, the Council passed the_ United 
Court Fees Amendment Bill, levying a fee of Rs. 103 on Municipal and Di5.ri^ 
Board election petitions. According to the statement of objects and reasons, reginj 
being had to the importance of thise petitions and the cost to which Governmca. 
were put in arranging for their trial, the present rat« were inadequate. 
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Finandal Ststemanl for 1933-34 

Tde Bndgei was then presented. Mr. E. A. EL Blunt, Finance Member, in the 
conrse of his speech introdnring the bndget for 1933-34, said : — 

Daring the period since the commencement of the reforms up to the end of 
193^34 our capital receipts have amounted to 1,130|- laths whilst the charges 
against thse receipts have amounted to jnst over 1,124 lakhs. On the working of 
the whole perio-i, therefore, we have secured under this head a balance of Gi 
lakhs. I may here mention that one of the two debts which we took over with the 
reforms, namely the old provincial loan account, has now been completely repaid. 
A sum of 2954 lakhs has thus been wiped out of our debt account. 

Daring the same period i. e., from 1921-1934, our total provincial revenue inclu- 
sive of the opening balance in 1921-22 has amouted to 15,533,_ lakhs whilst- our ex- 
penditure has amounted to rather less than 13,B46 lakhs, making a deficit of nearly 
293 lakhs. To this, however, has been transferred the balance in the old develop- 
ment loan of IISJ- lakhs with the resnlt that the deficit under this head now amounts 
to just under l74lf lakhs. The deficit on all provincial resources combined amounts 
fo jnst over 1674 lakhs. 

The causs of this deficit- was fully explained in my speech of last year, and 4 
need not repeat them. Calamities such as the floods of 1924-25. unduly heavy ex* 
pendtfure in several years, unfortunate years such as 1928-29, and finally, the fall in 
price levels, have all contributed to this” result. The last of these causes still _per- 
^sts. and its eSect is still fr^h in onr minds. Its importance becomes clear from 
the following fact. In 1931-32 and 1932-33 we have, on account of this fall, already 
remitted 226 lakhs of land revenue ; and we are bndgetting for another 113 lakhs of 
remission in the next year. And so, bnt for the fall in prices, we should at the end 
of 1933-34 be able to boast of a surplus of 172 lakhs, instead of lamenting a deficit 
of 1674 lakhs. There are, however, certain signsof improvement. The deficit of 228 lakhs 
which we expected in 1931-32 has proved to be onlylTSfJakhs. Of this decrease of 49 
mkhs, 30^^ lakhs came from increased receipts and 19 lakhs from decreased 
tura Passing ou to 1932-33 we budgeted for a loss on the year's working of o9 
raising the total deficit to 237 lakhs. We now expect the loss on worKng to be only 
10 lakhs, and the total deficit will only by 1^4 lakhs. In other words, we expect 
onr position at the end of 19^-33 to be better 'than originally anticipated by .no less 
than 984 lakhs. 

Coming now to the bndget for 1933-34 I begin fay mentioning a piece of good 
news which has only jnst reached us, and is consequently not allowed for in our 
estimates. We still owe to the Government of India, for the re-armament of onr 
police, a sum of 2 lakhs. It was dne for repayment in the bndget year, and the 
bndg^ as printed allowed for it. The Government of India, however, have recently 
agTKd to postpone half of this payment until 1934-35, with the result that the «- 
penditure figures both under Police and in the total are too large by a lakh. lOie 
rednction will be made either by a Government motion for a cut, or by correction 
in the final edition. I mention the matter at once, because in all the figure which I 
shall now quote, 1 take account of this additional saving. 

In the budget year we estimate for a revenue 1,159|^ lakhs and expenditure of 
1.146|- lakhs. Under Debt heads so far as provincial resources are concerned, we 
estimate for receipts of 4911 lakhs and charges of 31 If lakhs, with a snrplns of just 
under 18 lakhs. The total snrplns on the year's working is therefore 22 lakhs. 

As compared with 1932-33 gross revenne (excluding irrigation working expenses) 
is 21^ lakhs above the revised for the current year. The principal contributors are 
liind Eevenue, where there is an increase of I2i lakhs, as a result mainly of re- 
dneed provision for remissions dne to crop failure, which were high in 1932-33 ; 
and excise, where the increase is ll}i lakhs, as the result of retnrning on the basis 
of actuals to a (low) normal figure. Other heads contribute between them an in- 
crease of 34- lakhs. 

The total increase in expenditure (again corrected to allow for Irrigation working 
expenses) is fija lakhs above the reserved. There are savings amounting to 30-J lakhs 
under Debt charges and minor savings, statione^ and printing and the Secretary 
of State's expenditure which bring the total savings of 31 lakhs. All other heads, 
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howerer, exhibit an increase of which the most important are 7^ lakhs under 
Education, 4 lakhs under General Administration. 3 lakhs under Irrigation working 
expenses, 2|- lakhs each under Administration of Justice and the ffigh Commis- 
sioner’s expenditure lakhs under Superannuation allowances and pensions, and 
2lX lakhs under Miscellaneous charges. Of these the last is due to a special item 
for remissions of takkavi, whilst the last but one is based on actuals. In every 
other case, the principal cause is the reduction of the pay cut from 10 to 5 per 
cent and the restriction of the latter to salaries of Es, 50 and over. The cSect of 
this change is some 20 lakhs. 

In conclusion, I have merely this to say. The tide of _ misfortune is, I hope, 
beginning to turn, and by the time that the' new constitution comes into forc^ I 
sincerely hope it will have ebbed, and that the ship of State will once more be sai- 
ling on a sea of prosperity. 

COtTET OF Wabds Amesdjiext Bill 

29tli. and 30th. MARCH The Council discussed the court of Wards Amend- 
ment Bill in these two days. *.On the 29th. Bai Sahib Lala Ananrl Samp moved an 
amendment to reduce the representation accorded to the Agra Province Zamindars’ 
Association at Allahabad from three to two and, secondly, to give one seat on the 
court of wards to a member elected by the United Province Zamindars’ Associa- 
tion, Mazaffamager, He said that the Association was founded so far back as 
and it had a larger membership than the British Indian Association of Ondh. 
The Agra Province Zamindars’ Association which was given the right of electing 
three members was only started in 1914 and it restricted its membership to zarnin- 
dars paying a land revenue of Es. 5,000 and over, whilcall zamindars were eligible 
for membership of the Mnzaffarnagar Association. The speaker urged that in view 
of its importance and position the Muzafiarnagar Association should be given at 
least^one seat on the court of wards. 

Natcab Sir ifuhammad Tusuf_ said he regrelted very much that he had to 
oppose the amendment. Becently in his speech at Etah he had appealed to the 
MuzaSamagar Association to afBliate itself to the Agra Zamindars’ Association. By 
such affiliation they could add to their prestige and belter organize the zamindars. 
He did not mean to say that the Mnzaffarnagar Association had not done any 
useful work in its own sphere but it could not be .said that it was an association 
of provincial importance. The best solution was to seek to affiliate that body with 
the Agra Zamindars’ Association at Allahabad rather than press its claim indepen- 
dently in season and out of season. The Agra Zamindars’ Association had_ practi- 
cally the same status as the British Indian Association and so it had been given an 
equal number of seats and the mover should not try to take away one seat from 
them. 

At the request of Mr, Chintamani, the Deputy President put the amendment in 
two parts. The first part asking for a reduction of seats given to the Agra 
Province Zamindars’ Association from three to two was rejected and the house 
divided on the other part asking that one seat Association. It was also rejected by 48 
against 23 votes. Among those who voted for it were Messrs Chintamani, Brijnandan 
Lai and irkramajit Singh, Maulvi Fasihuddin and Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh. 
The proviso to clause 4 says that no person except the prsident shall be elected 
or nominated as a member who does not pay land revenue or under-proprietory 
rent amounting to Es. 1,500 or who is not * in receipt of maintenance allowance of 
at least Es. 1.203 a year from the estate of a proprietor. 

Tnalur Eanuman Singh moved an amendment to this provisa sesking to 
exclnde not only the president but also the members elected by the United Provin- 
ces Legislative Council and nominated by the local Government from its purview. 
The amendment was lost after discussion.' 

Baja Jaganr.alh Bahhsh Singh moved the deletion of the entire proviso on the 
ground that the minimum amount of revenue laid down in it would exclude 'many 
useful members of the zamindar and taluqdar communities from being elects to 
the court of wards. The amendment was opposed by the Raja of Jannpnr, Hafiz 
Hid.ayat Husain, Shaikh Muhammad Habibullah and Mr. E. F. Opps.aheim, 
senior member of the Board of Revenue. 

Giving his hearty support to the amendment, Mr. Chintamani said that if it 
was accepted the poorer classes of landlords would also be empowered to have a 
share in the work of the court of wards. If representation was aororded to the 
Legislative Council— he was not sure whether they were on the right track in 
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asking the Council to send representatives to a number of boards outside— it stood 
to reason that no restrictions should be imposed on its discretion and that it should 
be trusted to possess enough of responsibility to send such members as trould do 
their duty. 

The House voted for the retention of the proviso by 36 against 34 votes and the 
amendment fell through. The Council then adjourned. 

30ih. MARCH : — ^Resuming discussion to-day on the Court of Wards (amendment) 
Bill, Thakiir Hanuman Singh moved the addition of a new proviso to sec. 4 seeking 
to disqualify for election any landlord or neder-proprietor indebted to the extent of 
double the land revenue or rent or disqualified under sec. 8 of the Act. 

Mr. H. A. Lane, Eevenue Secretary, opposing, said that it was diScuIt to decide 
who was indebted or not and further "a man might be quite solvent though he was 
indebted to the extent of double his land revenue or rent. 

On the motion of Afr. Bry NandarJal the house agreed to delete tho portion rela- 
ting to indebtedness and the remaining portion was rejected by 24 against 18 votes, 
oScials remaining neutral. 

A new proviso was added on the motion of the Finance Member that until! the 
first preident was appointed, the member of the Board of Eevenue in charge of the 
court of wards should be the ex-oScio president. 

The House next debated the clause relating to the appointment of the secretary. 
The Bni provides that the secretary should be a whole time paid Government ser- 
vant. The Finance Memter moved an amendment that the secretary should be a 
whole time Government servant paid by the Court of Wards and appointed by the 
Government who should prescribe the scale of his remuneration. 

Mr. Chintamani moved to substitute the word 'oSicer for ‘Government serv.ant’. 
He pointed out that the Governor might be trusted to select one whom he regarded 
as competent and in every way fit for the oSce whether from among Government 
servants or outside their ^ks. 

Mr. E. F, Oppenheim, senior member. Beard of Eevenue, opposing the amend- 
ment said that the secretary must be an oSBcer with much administrative experience. 
His work was not purely secretarial work. He has to give a number of interviews 
and understand the wards and their difficulties. The shaker urged that a Govern- 
ment servant would do the work better. 

Shaihh Muhammad EabibuUah supported Mr. Chintamani’s amendment and said 
thatJGovernment seemed to distrust even the Governor (Mr. Chintamani : Hear, ‘hear) 
and would not let him choose a competent special manager of any estate as secre- 
tary of the Court of Wards. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh and Eaja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh further supported 
the amendment. Mr. Chintamanvs amendment was accepted by the Finance Jlember 
and adopted by the Honse- 

Mr. Chintamani next moved an amendment that the secretary be appointed by 
the Government and not the Governor which was rejected. 

Another amendment was moved by Mr. Chintamani that the secretary be appoin- 
ted ‘from among persons recommend^ by the Court of Wards on a ^salary fixed 
by the Court.’ 

The President at this stage adjourned the Council for two hours till 2-15 p.m. as 
a number of amendments ou the order paper which were to be moved were not in 
proper form. 

After lunch the Finance Member moved an amendment to the effect that the 
Government should after consulting the Court of 'Wards appoint a secretary and fix 
the scale of his remuneration. 

Mr. Chintamani moved another amendment that the secretary should be appoin- 
ted from among persons recommended by the Court of Wards on a salary fixed by 
the Court of 'Wards. The Finance Member’s amendment was carried and Mr. 
Chinfamani’s amendment was lost. 

The Finance Member then moved under para 24 of the Manual that further 
debate on the bill be now stopped and resumed at the next meeting of the Council. 
He said one reason for his asking the House to adjourn the debate was that they 
had still to discuss the White Paper and everybody he believed felt tired and did 
not want to stay after Saturday. He donbted whether it would be possible in any 
case to bring tbe measure into force till the beginning of the next revenne yei 
that is, till October, so that there was plenty of time to discuss it under more plea- 
sant conditions both as regards temperature and mental equilibrium. (Laughter). 
The House agreed. 
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Debate on tbe White Paper 

The Finance Member nest moved that the White Paper on Indian constitntioiml 
reform be taken into consideration. He said the debate would be left entirely to the 
non-official members except in so far as it might be necessary for a Government 
member to make remarks on questions of fact on which there might be niisap- 
prehensions. He hoped there would be no such need and added if it should come 
to voting official members would not vote. This restriction, however, did not apply 
to the hon. ministers. ^ ^ • 

Eafix Muhammad Ibrahim who initiated the debate on the White Paper sajQ in 
India it stood universally condemned and there was a very strong public opinion 
against the constitution embodied in it. It failed to remove the long standing grie- 
vances of Indians. The most important of those grievances was that Indm w^ 
ruled not for her own benefit but with the object fulfilling the, desire of English 
businessmen and English officials. India was still being ^vetoed, with a view to do 
good to the trade of England at the sacrifice of Indian industries and Indian trade. 
They had asked times out of number for the abolition of the post of ■ the Secretary 
of State but it was to continue under the new reforms scheme. The betterment ot 
Indian conditions could not be achieved for so long as the post of the Secretary ot 
State remained. , •. , . i- i > „ 

Bai Bajeshicari Prasad said that the White Paper denied to Indians snbstantiat ris- 
ponsibility in managing their own affairs. The dominating economic interest oyintain 
prevailed and the economic interest of India was sacrificed to Britain ^ ■■ He next 
condemned the extraordinary powers proposed to be given to the GovCTnor-uenerai 
and Governors and took strong exception to the powers to command the legislature 
to pass any bill they liked. It seemed to be a cry in the wilderness for Iiiuians 
to press their rights and it was indeed no wonder that the White Paper had pro- 
duced no favourable impression on anybody’s mind. 

Babu Vihramajit Singh enumerated a number of objections to the provisos 
contained in the White Paper. He mentioned that there were a number ot saiQ;;n- 
ards for a transitory period which was not fixed. The federal constitution was 
made dependent upon circumstances which might not ppssibly come mto existMca 
Even if they happened the constitution conld not come into existence automatically 
but the two Bouses of Parliament bad to present an address to his Maj^ty the 
King. The White Paper did not contain any alternative scheme if 
failed to come into being. The All India services would continue to be recruitea oy 
Secretaiy of State and the Ministers would have no control over llmm. 
powers were proposed to be given to the Governor-General and , 

satntory railway board would be created, though railways was ti transferrea snoj • 
L^ly, there was no scheme for Indianisation of the army. The 
that it would have been far better if there was no question of States joining 
Federation and the provinces alone would have been considered sufficient un 
constitute the federation. He condemned the introduction of “ 
the central Government where defence and external affairs and ecclesiastical O’"? . / 
ment would be reserved subjects. He said the proposed provincial autonomy 
large powers in the hands of Governor was not a bold step but a cautions a 
staggering step and real autonomy would not be possible unless the senome 
greatly improved in several directions. He urged that further recruitment W 
S^retary of State to the Indian Police Service be stopped as there was ”0. “‘5^ , 
suitable material in the country. He particularly referred to the inancq 
representation of commerce in the United Provinces both in the centol ana lUj- v 
vincial Icrislatnres and summed up by saying that his Majesty s 
presenting a picture with ugly spots on it which must be first removed in o 
make the picture acceptable to India. „ , . , „ „,^nclil^. 

Mr. E. Ahmed Shah said the 'RTiite Paper was not the final prodnch a M^iuu 
tion which was to be taken for granted as the finished prMuct. He 
House to remember that there were two or three insurmoMUblc j-, -ygj 

ncction with the constitutional proposals embodied in the White 
a vast continent compared wilh the dominions of Canada, South „1I 

lia and there wtre five provinces with greater population than the of 

those three dominions put together. There were 232 dialects m the 
which 13 were namrf principal languages which were_ abso.ntely made 

another. Thirdly, there were all types of religions faiths in_ India- jjjey 

the problem a very complex and grave one and in considenng the , .. 

should guard against any speed which might prove injurious and harm 
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people. If they bore all those considerations in mind and then studied the White 
Paper they would not find many aspects in it _to_ be very seriously 
looked into. Even in constitutions of some dominions the Governor- 
General had some powers. He approved of the safeguarding powers give_n_ to 
Governors to protect the interests of minorities but disapproved of the proirisions 
relating to commercial discrimination. He considered that a second chamber was 
necessary in the United Provinces as there were possibilities of a clash of interests 
and it was necessary to keep the balance. He nrg^ that even I. C. S. and I. P. S. 
should be brought up under the control of the provincial authorities and_ there 
should be no further r..cruitment from Britain. He agreed with the criticism of 
Sir T. B. Sapru that recrnitment to those services by the Home Government was 
inconsistent with provincial autonomy and it would block the way of administra- 
tive economy in the provinces. He said the White Paper was blackened with a 
long list at the encf of what were known as scheduled castes and said their 
existence was a stading slur on Indian society as a whole. 

Bqfa Shri Krishna Dutt Duhe oflJaunpur said thongh the strength of the United 
Provinces l^slature was going to be doubled the seats given to zemindars remained 
the same as now. tNawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf — Hear, hear). They were quite 
justified in asking for more seats as they held a great stake in province. He held 
that under the new constitution the powers of ministers would decrease and not 
increase and characterized it as a great drawback in the constitution. The White 
Paper was on the whole unsatisfactory and Indians would not rest content until it 
was greatly liberalized. 

The Governor’s Speech 

Reviewing the economic, political and financial "situation in the Province, H. E. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey said: “Elsewhere the change in money values has produced 
a disturbance in mentality, so great as almost to shake our confidence in civilisa- 
tion, which has shown snch susceptibility to changes in its material- conditions. It 
is a tribute to the fibre of Indian civilisation that it has withstood the shock which 
has upset the mental balance of other people.” 

Referring to the charge of lack of sympathy on the part of the Government in 
regard to the question or remission of l^d revenue, _ His Excellency said that 
Rs. 339 lakhs of land revenue which would be remitted by the end of 1934 
was far in uxcess of that remitted in the other provinces. In order to meet the 
fall in revenues, the working expenditure in 1932-33 had been reduced by 130 lakhs 
as against expenditure for 1930-31, but it was hoped to attain an equilibrium in 
worSng expenses in 1933-34. 

Spe&ing on the proposals contained in the While Paper, Sir M. Hailey said : 
‘The White Paper is somewhat severe in form. It sets forth a scheme without 
argument or justification, and does not make the same appeal as the Montagn- 
Chelmsford Report. The extent of the powers conferred on popular representatives 
is overshadowed by the precision given to the statement of restrictions on those 
powers. More advanced critics have always raided the measure of responsibility 
granted at the Centre as a focal point and it is to what they regard as inadequacy 
of the proposals in that respect that they invite public attention.” 

Continuing, His Excellency said: “As regards • the Centre, there is much for 
which we must wait until the picture is furmer completed in the Parliamentary, 
discussion : I don’t think it would help you, if I attempted to penetrate, for you 
the natural reticence of the paper on certain matters, for instance, -.para 13 of .the 
Introduction, which refers to steps to be taken if circumstances, prevent the intro- 
duction of Federation.” 

Analysing the proposals referring to the Provinces, firstly, in their rdation to the 
Centre on the legislative side, • His Excellency said that there were proposals for 
delimiting the mutual spheres of legislation and a device suggested for narrowing 
down the controversial question of rraidual powers. On the administrative side, , 
intervention could be from two sources. The Centre could issue directions to .the' 
province as to the exercise of its powers in relation to any federal subject, but only 
in relation to such subjects, and the Governor-General could issue Instructions to 
the Governor only in respect of matters defined as his special responsibility. 

The lowering of the franchise would give an electorate five or six times that 
which had at present elected the Council. The provision of as many as twenty 
Depress^ Class seats would have its influence on the representation of the general 
electorate. 
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The next question was how far within the province itself popular representatives 
would have Executive control. His Excellency observed : “For you, the test must 
be the extent of those special responsibilities in pursuance of which the Governor 
can override the Ministers either on his initiative or as agent of the Governor- 
General, and the precision with which those special responsibilities are defined and 
how far Ministers would have complete control over the administration.” 

His Excellency said that there would probably be no cavil at the stipulation that 
all recruitment must be made through the Public Service Commission,' which would 
also have a voice in promotions and disciplinary action. 

It was an error to apply to the scheme, continued His Excellency, arguments and 
criticisms which would only be applicable, if they were being presented with the 
find form of the constitution engraved on brazen tablets, immutable for all time. 
He observed: “To our British view, one test of the value of a constitution, is its 
adaptability to future conditions. I suggest to you to consider here the extent to 
which the system of controlling the Governor by an Instrument of Instructions will 
supply an element of adaptability. You have a concrete scheme put forward after 
much consideration by those who in all sincerity have thought only to benefit yon.” 

Finally, His Excellency exhorted the councillors not to be deterred by any minor 
difficulties, but to carry outside the Council the determination to work the scheme. 

31st MARCH: — ^The Council sat to-day and continued the discussion of the 
■White Paper which was universally condemned by the majority of speakers as 
containing highly unsatisfactory and reactionary proposals. About sixteen non- 
official members including Mrs. Kailash Srivastara, wife of the Education Minister 
and the only lady member of the Council, participated in to-day’s debate. 

Mrs. Srivastava characterised the White Paper as the most disappointing 
document. She said, so far as women franchise was concerned, its recommendations 
fall much of those of the Simon Commission and the Lothian Committee. She 
vigorously criticised the provision according to which women were asked to m^c 
application to get themselves enfranchised and complained that literary qualification 
for women had been placed too high. She said that women in India would not 
remain silent unless they were given their proper due. 

1st, APRIL:— To-day’s debate reached a high level and Mr. C. T. Chintamani, 
leader of the Opposition, spoke for 19 Iminutes. His speech was regarded by all 
sections of the House as one of the best speeches he ever delivered on the floor 
of the Council House. 

The only supporter of the White Paper scheme was Mr. K. B. Eafix, Eidayat 
Eussain, a delegate to B. T. C who inspite of all his eloquence left the House 
unconvinced about the proposals embodied in tbo White Paper. 

Mr. Ramcharan, a nominated member from the depressed classes, said he would 
be lacking in his duty if he would say that the White Pyter scheme satisfied his 
community. He endorsed all the criticisms made of the White Paper Ity members 
of the Council and said that classification of the depressed classes had given them a 
rude shock. 

Nawahxada Liakstalikhan, Deputy President of the Council, criticised the fchcmc 
in details and said that Provincial Autonomy to him without responsibility w.as 
unthinkable, a misnomer and travesty of language. Concluding, he complained that 
representations of Zemindars on the Lower House w.as not adequate. 

Mr, C. Y. Chintamani denounced the White Paper proposals at 
and quoting extracts from the recent debate in the House of Commons said th^^ the 
position had none the more improved. He concluded by saying that the \S hitc 
Paper scheme was an insult for England to offer and .an insult for India to 

After the discussion of the White Paper had concluded, Mr. C. ^ , 
(amani, leader of the Opposition, paid glowing felicitation to the Nawab of Chhattan, 
Home Member, on his exalted elevation to the Governor’s post, with wham leaders 
of other parties, the Finance Member, the Leader of the House and the President, 
associated themselves. , , 

The Eatcah of Chattari who was greatly moved thanked the House tor wnai 
they said about him and hoped that he would get the same co-opemtion in 
future. 

The President then adjourned the Council sine die. 
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BUDGET SESSION.— PESEAWAR, 9lh. to 23th. MABCE 1933. 

Financial Ststement for 1933-3 4. 

The Budget Session o£ the K. W. Frontier Legislative Council opened ifs 
Session in the Victoria Memorial Buill, Peshawar on the Sib. Merch 1933. The 
Hon'ble C. B. Gidnqj, Finance Member, presented the Budget for 1933-34. Redac- 
tion of the police expenditure by'half-a-laSi and fresh expenditure of Rst 1J< lakhs 
for the expansion of beneficent activities, in addition to Es. 30, COO spent during the 
current vear on water-supply scheme, were the two salient features of the Budget. 

■ The Member observed that there had been no recrudesence ot _ Civil Disobe- 
dience, and the Province had' settled down with a determination with very' few ex- 
ceptions to work the Reforms and draw the best from themi Xot only therefore 
had it been found possible to make the expected reduction in the temporary additional 
Police, but also to make it considerably, earlier than was at first thought feasi- 
,ble. The times were still hard and the Government perhaps might, without undue 
conceit^ take to itself a measure of credit-in not only having balanced its budget, hut 
in having been able to devote by no means an inconsiderable sum for the expansion 

31 
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of its benpficent activities. Referring to the present Budget estimates, Mr. Gidney said 
that 1032-33 was expected to close with a balance of Rs. 10,09,0-0 or Rs. 1,42,0(W 
more than was budgeted for. The pre=ent year’s budget provided for an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 2,50,000 for the new Council hall and Secretariat buildings. Of this 
only Rs. 1,13,000 was likely to be spent before the close of the present year. The 
Finance Member feared that the forecast of irrigation receipt would not be realised, 
and would fall short of the budget estimates by Rs. 2 lakhs. This would be set 
off by the two unexpected wind-falls of an incre,ase of Rs. 1.24,000 under Excise 
receipts due chiefly to the recovery of arre.ars of duty from the Punjab Government, 
and the saving of rupees lakhs in the police budget. t’ ’ 

Turning to the Budget estimates for 1033-34, the Hon. C. H. Gidney said : 
Revenue is estimated to produce Rs. ■ 165.25.000, while expenditure is estimated at 
Rs. 169.14,(XX) or an excess of expenditure over revenue of Rs. 3,69,000. The 
closing balance at the end of the next ye.ar will therefore be reduced from Rs. 
10,93,000 to Rs. 7,09,000. llie estimated expenditure for 1933-34 includes a sum of 
Rs. 2^9,000 for items of new expenditure, namely, restoration of the five per cent 
pay cut, annual increments, expansion of roads.* construction of bridges and other 
activites of the education, medical and agricultural departments. The restoration of 
of the salary cut accounts for an increase of Rs. 1,60,009 over the current year’s 
revised estimates. The annual increments are responsible for further increase of 
Rs. 155.000. There is also an increase of Rs. 6.309 under Civil works, which is due 
chiefly to budget estimates for 1933-34 providing Rs. 3,15,000 for expenditure on 
roads to be financed from the road development fund as against _Rs. 1,65,009 in 
revised estimates for the current year.' The increase of Rs. 1,59,090 on this amount 
is however counter-balanced by the decrease under establishment charges owing to the 
fact that from the next year, civil works will be carried out by the new Public 
Works Department of this Province, and not by the military engineering service _ as 
hitherto. The decrease in revenue is dne to a drop of Rs. 1,29,009 under “Excise 
and Rs. 2,62,000 under “Forests.” These decrease wtll be partially counfer-balan^ 
by an increase under “Irrigation” and “Civil Works” of Rs. 103,000 aud Rs. 1,50,000 
respectively. 

The Finance Member, in conclusion, regretted that some beneficent schemes h.id 
to be ruled out for the present, as the subvention still stood at the economy 
of one crore and the provincial revenne provided very little for expansion, which 
conid only be sought either in more prosperous times or in new taxation to which 
the Governmeot did not propose to have recourse at present. (Applause}."' 

Bjleifue Jail DI5TUKBA^•cx3 

hlalil: Kliuda BaTcsh’s adjournment motion raising a discussion on the treatment 
of prisoners in Haripur Central Jail was disallowed, as a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of non-official elected members of the House to enquire into 
the Haripnr Jail disturbances was admitted and fixed for the 25th March. 

JRai Sahib Mehrchand Khanna's adjournment motion to raise a debate on (he 
exclusion of Indians from bungalows in the Pe-hawar Cantonment was disallowed, 
the question being held as one not being the concern of the Governor-in-Council, 

Collection of Aejis feoii Bannc Citizens 

loth. MARCH: — The Council held a short sitting to-day when Eupplcmcnlaty 
demands in respect of the Irrigation, Public Health, Pensions etc., were granted. 
The Council then adjourned till the 13th. 

General Dt:cus:ion of Budget 

13tli. MARCH : — ^The general discussion on the budget was opened to-day by iiaUk 
Khuda Bahsh KJmn, Leader of the Independents. The Government had staled that 
they yielded to none in their desire to ameliorate the conditions of the people and 
relieve the economic distress. But the resolution for remission of fifty per ccnt_ of 
the revenue passed by a majority in the last se'sion had hitherto not been pven 
effect to. They had been trying to help the administration, but the Government 
were unresponsiva He attacked the corruption in the revenue and form dc,oart- 
menls. The speaker complained that no meeting of the Reserved Subjects Coraraitice 
w.as held during the past year, the Government taking decisions behind the back ol 
the Hons^ Referring to administration of jails the speaker said that prisoners were 
not treated like human beings. The speaker urged the allotment of one day for the 
discussion of the White Paper after the pnblicaTion, as rumours were afloat that the 
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Frontier TTOEld be treated on a diSerent footing in respect or transfer oF Larr and 
Order. He attacked the restoration of the salary cnt, and said that the Pnblioity 
Departn:e-''.t is snperScons. 

JLTr. Gh.idc.Tr. Eclbar.z (Prorressf-e Party) rietred rrith satisfaction the redaction 
in police expeaditnre, and the increased expenditnre or benehcent actirities. He 
commended the proposal for a high school for girls, bat deplored that steps had not 
been taken to make the carricnlnm of studies more comprehensive in the primary 
stags. He vras disappointed vith the bndcet as it did not contain any propcKal 
for the conversion of the Islamia College, Peshavrar. into a residential University. 
He refuted the allegations against the pcbiicity Department which he thonght, was 
eesential for the d'sseminaticn of good literatnre. 

Peer Bchhsh Ehcr. (Independent) laid stress on the need for a subvention. . He 
also crged representation of the province on the Joint Select Committee. Speaking 
on amalgamation of the Pnhiic Works Department vrith the Irrigation Department, 
the speaker said that the scheme had already failed in the Punjab. He criticised 
the Government's action in reaching a decision trithont consulting the House and- 
thonght that the proper method wduld have been to bring a motion for amalgama- 
tion of those departments before the Honse. P.er Bakhsh criticised the (Sovem- 
ment policy coaSning per ons to their llohallas under the Pnhiic Tranquillity Act, 
as such a policy won id not restore confidence in the public mind. 

Mr. Is\!,Tcrdcs (llinorities Party) said that the budget was similar to the pre- 
refcrm budgets, and was not calculated to ameliorate the economic condition of the 
rnasses. He attacked the heavy administrative expenditnre in the face of the very 
little potentialities for development of the revenue resonrce. The Government had 
done nothing to introduce improved means of cultivation or to develop Industry 
and Commerce. 

Kcicah SccuUc Khan (Liberal Party) urged remission of land revenue, sugges- 
ting that a committee should go into* the economic grievances of zamindars. He 
advised postponement of the construction of new buildings to give relief to the 
agriculturists. The Council then adjourned. 

14ih. MARCH: — Eesumicg the Budget tdiscussion to-day Mr. Mahomed Ahbas 
Khcn (iiifceral! said that if the railways end P. W. D. could be induced to use wood 
instead of imported cement etc., there was considerable scope for development of 
the inccce from forests. 

Mr. Ecchircm (Ifinorfties Party) drew a sad picture of agriculturists in his 
constituency and demanded improvement of the means of irrigation in the driest 
part of the" province 

Mr. Thomecr., Eevecce Commissioner, defended the Excise Deparment’s activities in 
connection with the prevention of EmuggliBg_ opinm etc. from Afghanistan and 
other countries. Eeferring to revenne remission, Mr. Thomson said that it would 
beneSt the small landholders very slightly, while large landholders had not much to 
complain and he a=snred the House'’ that the Government would do everything to 
assist Dera Ismail Khan. 

Mr. KccrlaisH (Progressive) demanded that the jail administration should be made 
commercialiv self-supporting and suEcient, 

Mr. Abdul P.ahirr.ur. Khan. Deputy President, wanted the Government serionsly 
to ponder over the critical question of'revenue remission. He demanded a change of 
heart by Indianismg Eseentive appointments. 

Mr." Gidnetj, rinance Member, replying to the debate, said that the constructive 
seggestions made, would receive the attention of the Government. The limited 
res'bcrces at present available, precluded them from apportioning large sums for bene- 
ficent activities for which two lakhs had been set aside in the Budget. 65 per cent 
for the Transferred and S3 per cent for the Eeserved departments. He assured the 
House that at the revision time an increase of the subvention would be pressed. 
Defending the restoration of half the cut in the salaries of the provincial services, 
Mr. Gidcey said it was meaningless not to restore the cnt when the Government 
cf India ha"d given relief to their employees. Excepting the restoration of the cut 
and increments, there was no increase in the administrative exp'enditnre. Eeferring 
to the revenue remission, the Finance Member^ said that during 1931, five annas in 
the rupee were remitted for wheat and in 1932 four annas in the rupee for sugarcane. 
He hoped for better times, and asked the members to indnlge in the virtue of 
self-help and to resolve to invest their money in the province, thereby, developing 
industry and commerce and increasing the revenue of the Government.’ As Home - 
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Member, Mr. Gidney paid a tribute to the good sense of the people resulting in 
the saving of 3|- lakhs in the estimates for the police. The Council then adjourned 
till the 17th. 

VoTixG ON Budget Gp.ants— Land Eetenee Deaiand 

.17th. MARCH; — ^The Council began the voting on Budget demands to-day. 

: Mr. Gidney, Finance Member, moved that Es. 3,21,000 be granted to the Governor 
in-Council to defray charges for next year in respect of land revenue and 
stamps. 

Mr. Abdul Gafoor Khan, on behalf of agriculturists, referred to the damages to 
the crops resulting in a heavy reduction of agriculturists’ income. The Government 
were not prepared to grant relief despite the resolution recommending a 50 per cent 
reduction of revenue adopted by the_ Council at the last session. 

All sections of the house, Liberal, Profrressive and Minorities joined in the 
demand. Malik Khuda Baksh Khan referred to the unsatisfactory nature of land 
record's and said that corruption among Patwaris resulted in unnecessary litigation. 

‘ .Mr. Thomson, Revenue Commissioner, met the criticism by saying that the 
GpVernment would look into specific cases of alleged corruption, if they be brought 
to’ their notice. Supervising officers were exercising closer control, but they could 
not be expected to go beyond the rules laid down by the department. Referring to 
the resolution for a fifty per cent reduction in revenue, Mr. Thomson said that the 
Government did not ignore it, but the present finances made it impossible for them 
to accept it. In the grant of remission for sugar cane, the Government had taken 
into account the low prices and the damage to the crops. 

Natcab Sir Abdul Quayum Khan, Minister, said that both sides of the_ House 
agreed on the distressing plight of the zaminders, and he suggested the apppintment 
of a committee to look into the facts and figures to remove the mispvings that 
Government were not in earnest in their endeavours to alleviate the distress.^ 

'Mr. Gidney, Finance Member, replying to the debate, said that the province bad 
been passing through unprecedented turmoil for two years, and the Government were 
doing their level best to recover from its adverse eficcts, and were determined to 
improve the administration of the Revenue department. 

. Mr. Gidney assured the House that the representations made to His Excellency 
the Governor during' his tour had not fallen on deaf ears. As for a reduction of 
fifty per cent, he asked the House to look at the problem^ from the practical view- 
point as it was impossible to go beyond the reasonable limits of a temporal^ reduc- 
tion, in the absence of alternative ’ suggestions for taxation. He sympathised with 
the amculturists in their distress, and regretted that limited financial resources did 
■not allow them go furher. _ ■ - . • i, 

. , Despite these assurances. Independents pressed the motion to a division, which 
was lost by 23 against 9 votes. 

Dejiand under Excise and Registration 
The Minister’s demand of Es. 1,01, (XX) in respect of Excise and Registration was 
under discussion, when the House adjourned. 

^ IStb.' MARCH : — Mr. Eabibullah Khan (Independent) moved for the total rejK- 
tion of the Minister’s demand. Several speakers imparted a moral tinge to the 
discussion,' by pointing out that religion urged the total prohibition of intoxic.'mts. 

■ " Mr. Thomson, Revenue Commissioner, defending the Excise policy, recalled hi* 
remarks during the general discussion on the budget, and stated that Goyernment a 
policy was to restrict consumption, by making it expensive. Total prohibition . had 
failed in China and America, and would not succeed in, India. ■ . 

Mr. J. H. Adam, Inspector-General of - Police, agreed that intoxicants wero_ con- 
denined by all religions, and said that the imposition of a hcavy duty was a siropte 
procedure whereby the actual persons disregarding the dictate-s of religion paid a 
penalty automatically. ' - . 

Mr. Ishardas (Minorities Party) declared : “We cannot ofier co-opcration at tee 
racrificc of religion.’’ ■ ' • * . 

" hate ub Sir Abdul Qayum Khan, Minister, agreed as to the imperative necessity 
for the eradication of the evil, and said that to that end, only three courera wac 
open, namely, social reforms. ■ of which there was little, n heavy duly and to.m 
Prohibition. He ' declared : ’ “Unless you have ' an inner feeling 
religion, civil law is not going to help yon.” He ciprcsEcd the fear that me 
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Opposition wonld nltimately protest against Prohibition, as an interference trith 
Eeligion. As a practical man he TramM the Muslim members against being unfair 
to other communities. He strongly opposed the motion. 

Malik Khuda Baksk Khan, leader of the Opposition, recalled the events of the 
last year, rrhen the total grant was rejected, but Government had ignored the almost 
unanimous verdict of the House. He accused the British Government of encourag- 
ing the use of intoxicants, which were conspicuous by their total absence in India 
before British Eule, and supported Prohibition. 

Mr. Kcor Baksh, opposing the motion, passed reflections on the Press and could 
only be restrained from doing so, after a ruling of the President on a point of 
order raised by the Leader of the Opposition, that the remarks were uncalled for. 

The motion was pressed to a division and lost by IS against 16. The Minister's 
demand was passed. The Council then adjourned tlU the 20th, 

Deiiasd foe Foeests 

20tb. MARCH ; — The Council concluded the grants for Forests, Irrigation, 
Central Administration and Justice which were passed without any discussion.'’ 

In respect of the Minbter's demand for Es. 3.45,CCO for Forests, a cut of five 
rupees was moved by Mr. Abdul Quaijum Kbart (Independent), leading to a 
prolonged debate. 

Eai Sahib Mehrchand Ehanna bitterly complained of inadequate representation 
of minorities in the department, and pleaded for the Ministers co-operation with 
the minorities, by taking them into his confidence. 

Mr. Gholam Rabhani Khan (progressive), on the other hand, alleged that over 
fifty per cent of the forest guards and the rangers and the majority of the clerks 
of the department belonged to the minority communities. 

Kazrah Sir Abdul Qiiayum Khan assured the House that the genuine grievances 
of the Opposition were being fully considered by the Government who were 
prepared to appoint au enqniiy committee as suggested by the mover of the “cut’'’. 
Assuring the minorities he said that their, interest was not so unsafe as Mr. Mehr- 
chand Ehanna imagined, nor was the Minister so obstinate as others thought. He 
commended the suggestion for- starting a match factory in Hazara. 

In view of these assurances, the “cut" was withdrawn and the demand was 
passed. = 

■ . . - DEiLSD FOE Jails 

The House nest proceeded to discuss the demand for Es. 9,09,000 moved by 
Mr. Gidney. Finance Member, in respect of jails and convicts settlements. ' ' _ 

• \fr. Abdul Ghafoor Khan (Independent) moved for a cut of five rupees to raise 
a 'debate on the ill-treatment of prisoners in the Frontier jails. 

Malik Khuda Baksh Khan, Leader of the Opposition, enumerated the specific 
cases of alleged ill-treatment • and ' outlined the general grievances of the prisoners 
related to hitn by the prisoners themselves during his visits to jails. 

Mr. Moor Bahlish Khan linked the jail riots with the weekness of Superin- 
tendents, and pleaded feir the appointment ’of a strict disciplinarian with stronger 
powers. - ■ ■ • 

LL-Col. Brisrley, the Inspector-General of Prisons, stated that he fully realised 
public alarm at the recent incident both in Hera Ismail Khan and the Haripnr 
■Jails, and assured the House that he likewise had been put to a great alarm and 
despondency. Irresponsible and ignorant people who had been dragged into the field 
of politics and tanght to disobey authority, carried to the jails the same contagious 
germs. ‘Tied Shirts" could not be induced to stick to the declared policy of non- 
violence. They disremirded jail discipline and refused to do the task allotted. 
Hunger-strike was a direct defiance of jail rules. Since 1st March there had been 
no disturbances in jails and work was going on srnoothly. Lt-Col. Brierley assu- 
red the House that they had done their best to keep 'discipline and at the same 
time satisfy the reasonable demands of the prisoners and the public generally. 
Mentioning the specific case of Mahomed Akram, who had been flogged, he said that 
the prisoner was the ringleader in one of the most dangerous riots that ever occur- 
red in the Frontier jails. _ In Haripnr, he was the brain behind a carefully planned 
riot that. did not materialise. ‘ 

The guillotine was applied by the President when Lt.-Gol. Brierley was speak- 
.ing. Tne cut motion was pressed to a. division and rejected by 24 against 8 
votes. The Council then passed the remaining 17 demands under various heads and 
adjourned till the Snd. 
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Eepeal of tee Fhoeitee Eegulatioes 

22nd. MARCH The Council passed to-day the resolnlion of Mr. Abdul 
Ghaff^r Khan (Independent), recommending to the Governor-in-Conncil to repeal 
the_ Frontier Crimes, Safety and Secnrity Regulations. The mover said that the 
Kaimatullah Committee came to the conclusion that these latvs vrere not beneficial 
and recommended their repeal, while the Secnrity Regulation was not required in 
view of the Public Tr.anquilliiy Act. To justify in letter and spirit the constitu- 
tional elevation of the Province, he pleaded for the repeal of these regulations. 

Speakers from all sections of the House condemned the regulations as out of 
date 

When the President called on Mr, Abdul Ghaffoor Khan to move his resolution 
Malik ^uda Baksh Khan, l>ader of the Opposition, raised a point of order, 
requesting the Chair to allow the House to resume discussion on the resolution of 
Peer Bnkhsh Khan recommending amnesty to political prisoners. Mr. Khnda 
Bakhsh Kban quoted the precedent of Eai Saheb Mehrchand Khanna’s resolution 
regarding the establishment of girl’s schools which was pending from Abbottabad 
session and discnssion on which was allowed by the President during the autumn 
session in Peshawar. 

Qaxi Mir Ahmed Khan, Legal Remembrancer, said that no precedent could 
override law. 

The President, agreeing with the Legal Remembrancer, over-ruled the point of 
order, saying that the resolution had lapsed in view of the prorogation of the 
sess'on. 

The House proceeded to discuss Abdul Gbafoor Khan’s resolution. Several- - 
speakers from the Liberal, Independent and Minorities Parties supported the 
resolution, condemning jirga system. 

Mr. Gidney said that the Government welcomed the resolution as they wonjed to 
give the members an opportunity to express their views as promised by the Viceroy 
when he announced the suspension of the Frontier Crimes Regulation for one year 
at the time of the introduction of the Reforms last year and secondly to enable the 
Government to be in possession of the views of the public through their chosen 
representatives. Sir. Gidney said that the Frontier Secnrity Regulation lapsed in 
March 1931, and had not been renewed. The Frontier Safely Regulation was cnap* 
te-d to replace the martial law imposed in Peshawar in 1930, and was applied for sis 
months only and had not been renewed. The suspension of the Crimes _ Regulation 
was due to terminate in May nest when the position would be reviewed in the light 
of the administrative reports of the Judicial Commissioner and the Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Police. There was no cause for the fear that Government would re-apply the 
regulation. He told the nominated members that they could freely express their 
opinion, but the Government would not take part in the debate. 

Nartab Sir Abdul Qayum Khan, espressing bis opinion ns an elected member 
of the Honse, said that the statement of (he Leader of the Hous^ (bat the Govern- 
ment did not intend re-applying the regulation without considering the administra- 
tive re-poriB should have satisfied the mover regarding Government’s intentions. 

Hints were thrown by several non-official members during the course of the 
debate for the withdrawal of the resolution in view of the statement of the Leader 
of the House, but Independents proved adamant. 

After a prolongd debate, in which most of the speakers condemned the regulation, 
the House passed the resolution and adjourned. 

The AATi-PEO-sniTTioH Bell 

23rd. MARCH : — ^The Council referred to select committees two 
bills, namely. Peer Bakhsh Khan’s Anli-Prostitution Bill and Mr. Mehr Ghana 
Khe-ana’s Bill to prevent juveniles from smoking. _ _ , ,i. « i- 

Peer Bakhsh Khan (Independent) moving for the consideration of thc Anti- 
Prostituiion Bill, said that it was placed before the House in the first session at 
Abbottabad. It could not be proceeded with in the Autumn scssiori in Peshawar 
the previouB sanction of the Governor-General had not been obtained but now 
sanction had been got. The Bill was intendt-d to empower municipalities in the 
Frontier to prohibit the keeping of brothels and the residence of prostitutes. A lew 
years ago _ the inhabitants of Bannn and Kohat resorted to direct action. 

Pc-sbawnr in 1931. picketing was rcsorte-d to by Khilafatists. To-day, there eiistca .a 
strong feeling. The Bill proposed summary trials. General bad tcputalion was to 
be taken as evidence. • 
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Kaxi ZJeer Ahned Khan, Legal Eemembrancer, mOTing for the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee, said that it was not the intention of the Gorernment to 
put obstacles to the progress of the Bill, but they wanted a select committee to care- 
fully examine the opinions already elicited. He said that the report of the select 
coiamittee would be placed before the Honse at the nest session. 

Several speakers agreed with the principles underlying the Bill, but pleaded for 
modifications regarding summary trials and hearsay evidence. 

Mr. Ihomson, Revenue Commissioner, support^ the reference of the Bill to a 
select committee, which would carefully scrutinise the opinions elicited in view of 
the imponant changes sought to be made in the Indian law of evidence. 

Kaicab Sir Abdul Qayvm Khan said that the Bill was practically accepted by 
all sections of the House. The controversy centred round the delay which was 
inevitable in matters of social reform. 

The Independents, some Liberals and a few members of the Progressive Party 
urged that the Bill be disposed of in the current session and that the select com- 
mittee should begin its deliberations forthwith. 

Replying to the debate. Peer Bahhsh Khan, the mover, said that there was no 
obvious 'reason for delaying the passage of the measure, as opinions so for elicited! 
favoured the Bill. 

The motion for a select committee was carried by the casting vote of the 
President. 

Bill to PEEvrgrr Smokesg by Jcteyilbb 

P.ai Saheh Mehrchand Kkanr.a then introduced his Bill to prevent juvenijes from 
smoking. The Eai Sahib said that medical opinion was against smoking by juveniles 
as it was one of the predisposing causes of tuberculosis. The Bill imposed the pen- 
alty of a fine on those selling tobacco to children. The mover referred to the fact 
that snch a measure already existed in the Punjab. 

The introduction of the Bill was opposed by Koor Balsh as in his opinion, 
administrative difficulties stood in the way. The ’ Punjab Act had already proved 
ineficctive. 

Mr. Gidney, Leader of the House, explaining the attitude of the Government 
said that if a real demand existed, the experiment might be tried, but as far as 
information was available, it was’ doubtful whether the Panjab Act had proved 
eSective and workable 

Leave for introduction having been granted by the House, Mr. Mehrchand moved 
for reference of the measure to a select committee, to report before Autumn. 

The House accepted the motion, and adjonrned. 

Debate on the TVhile Paper 

24ih. MARCH : — ^The Council discussed the lYhite^aper to-day on the'mo'.ion of 
Mr. Gidnsij, Leader of the House, who observed that the views of the Council 
would be forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

Peer Bahsh Khan, on behalf of the Independents, expressed general dissatisfac- 
tion with the White Paper proposals, particularly the Ordinance-making powers of 
the Governors, reservation of Defence and External Affairs and the limitations 
placed on the Powers of the Finance Minister. Referring to the proposed Federa- 
tion, he said that the fulfilment of the conditions precedent was a remote possi- 
bility. Peer Baksh Kh a n urged that the subvention be made a statutory charge on 
the central revenues and regretted the injustice done to Baluchistan. 

Mr. Ishardas (Leader of the Minorities Party) in a carefully balanced speech, 
expressed satisfaction at the over-generous treatment meted out to the Frontier 
Province saying that their representation in both Houses of the Federal legislature 
was more than generous. _Mr. Ishardas referred to the significant omission of the 
words “Dominion Status”, which should be definitely incorporated in the pre- 
amble of the Constitution Act as the defined policy of the British Government. 
He suggested that the accession of only those States to the Federation should be 
accepted in which the standard of administration was on a par with that in the 
British Indian Provinces. Criticising the reservations and safeguards, Mr. Ishardas 
said that there was no indication in the White Paper when and how they would 
cease. He objected to a statutory Railway Board, as an indication of mistrust in 
the capacity of the future Ministers. The speaker concluded by saying that the 
control of future entrants to the services should not be vested' in tbe Secretary 
of State. 
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GJutlam Babhani Khan {ProgresBive) savr through the pages of the White Paper 
the intentions of the British Government to deliver the goods to those tvho rere- 
prepared to receive them and termed the White Paper .as a blank cheque to be 
Sled by them to their best advantage. 

Abdul Rahim Elian (Deputy President) sa'd that the White Paper, in effect, 
was a blank paper which constituted little advance on the present position. If -the 
Indian States joined Federation, why not tribal territory ’ The speaker zWcgei that- 
the White Paper was wholly intended to satisfy the Churchill group • and regretted 
the injustice done to Baluchistan. _ ■ • - . 

Rai Sahib Mehr Chand Khanna pleaded for a representative of the minorities 
being included in the Frontier Provincial Cabinet. . 

Noor Baksh Khan said that if the Cabinet be composed onlj of two Ministers, 
the minorities who formed five per cent of the population should- not expect a fifty 
per cent share. _ ' i-. j 

Naicab Sir Abdul Quayum, Minister, as a delegate to the R. T. C-, explained 
that if they had been unable to achieve what they had desired, the responsibility 
rested on their own shoulders, and referred to the break-down of the communal 
D^otiations over one Sikh seat during the second R. T. C. ■ 

The Council then adjourned. 

MctOEiTiES & Fctpre Peov. Carecets ■ - 

25lh. MARCH : — Rai Sahib ilehrchand Khanna moved a resolution recommen- 
ding to the Governor-in-Council to convey to the British Parliament through the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for India “that it was the considered 
opinion of this House that, in the coming Constitution, adequate representation 
should be assured for the minorities in the Cabinet". 

: jUr. Gidney, Leader of the House, intimated the Government’s intention not to 
intervene in the debate. 

Mr. Mehr Chand ^ Khanna based his case on two points, namely, the abolition 
of the post of Sanskrit teacher in the Government High School, Peshawar, and the 
question of a Grant to the Yedic College, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Mr. Jshardas (Minorities Party) wanted three Ministers in the future Cabinet, 
one of whom should belong to the minorities. 

Messrs. Ladharm and Rochiram supporting the resolution concentrated their 
attack on the education policy pursued in the province. Mr. Rochiram dfsl-'wed 
that they were determined to wreck the new constitution unless they got their due 
share. , 

Mr. Ghulam Rabbani (Progressive) deplored the unncctssary communal 
outbursts on petty affairs at frequent intervals, which lowered them in the eyes ot 
the world. If a minority candidate commanded the confidence of the House, he was 
hound to be included in the Cabinet. ' i 

Khuda Bakhsh Khan (leader of the Independents), regretting the comtnunal 
skirmishes, observed that the resolution tabled was the ve^ negation of me 
recognised principle that was being included in the new constitution from Britisn 
traditions, that persons commanding the biggest following should be m the 
Cabinet, 

Kaicah Sir Abdul Qayium, Minister, replying to the criticisms, said that the 
abolition of the Sanskrit teachers post was a long-standing question even befom he 
assumed office, but he assured the House that the position would be reviewed if the 
number of students ircreased. The Minister regretted the attitude of the Hindu 
members, virtually amounting to opposition, to reform for the Fronter. 

Koor Bakhsh Khan, replying to the statement that the minorities of the province 
contributed a substantial portion of the revenue, said that the contention was 
unfounded.- The tax that the minorities paid, was extracted from the consumers. 

Mr. Mehr Chand Khanna,' replying to the debate, admitted that the Muslim 
majority in the (Jouncil was being reduced from' 92 per cent to 72 per cent, and 
expressed his intention to withdraw ' the resolution as he had ventilated his 
grievances. But the House refused leave, and the resolution was put to vote ahd 
carried. • j- 

Earlier in the day, the Ctouncil unanimously passed a resolution recommcndiop 
educational expansion in ruraPareas by- giving effect to' the report of the Prim.nry 
Education Committee. 

The Budget Session then concluded and the House adjoumel sine die. 
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WINTER SESSION -PATNA, 16lh. JANUARY to 23rd. MARCH 1933 
The B, & O. Poblic Safely Bill 

The winter session oflfhe Bihar Council opened at Patna on the 16lh. January 
1933. The Council on the motion of Mr. Schchidananda Singh recorded a sense ot 
profound regret at the death of Sir AH Imam. The Raja of Kanika. leader of the 
House, and the President also joined in the expression of regret in_ the passing 
away of the eminent and distinguished Indian and a leading Bihari. Regret was 
also expressed at the death of Mr. Srinandan Prasad Narayan Singh Sharma, a 
member of the Council. 

The hon. Mr. J. T. Whitty introdnced the Bihar and Orissa Public Safety Bill 
and moved its reference to a select committee. The hnn. Mr. Whitty, moving the 
reference to a select committee said that as it was apparent in December that 
the civil disobedience movement had resulted in nil this trouble in India and baa 
not been abandoned the Government of India introduced a bill in_ the Central 
Legislature to give the Government the necessary powers to deal with it on^y 
similar subversive movement when the Special Powers Ordin-ince expired. Tms 
bill was passed and became law as the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
This Act was intended to strengthen the criminal law applicable thronghout India. 
It was left to the local Government to undertake any special legislation which local 
conditions rendered necessary. The Bihar and Orissa Government considered it 
necessary to introduce the Poblic Safety Bill which would supplement the Act ot 
the Central Legislature in order to meet the local conditions and which wooiu 
enable the Government to meet the danger of any concerted movement aminst the 
public peace. The civil disobedience movement had not been abandoned and no one 
concerned with it pretended that it had been. It was true they bad *tot Inwlcssniss 
and defiance of law and order engendered by it in hand because they had had the 
necessary powers to deal with it. If these powers were withdrawn these dr^ons 
wonid raise their heads again and they would have a recurrence of these 
the Government and liberty of its subjects which rcsnlted in violence, bloodshed anu 
destruction of life and properly in 1931. The civil disobedience movement 
encouraged the more desperate and dangerous terrorist and revolutionary miKcmfUt. 
There was not the slightest doubt that this had been the case. They had had ample 

n of of dangerous criminals deeply involved in mnrder and dacoity v^ich 
a little more motive than personal gain who were accepted ns pembers of 
Congress party and used their membership to aid them in their crimed ACj 
movement which deliberately encoun^ed lawlessness, whether leaders wished to 
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restrict its _ limits or not, must get out of control and they would inevitably see 
their ormnisation used by irresponsible agitators and criminals to embark on the 
troublea sea of violence and crime. It was true there had been vast improvement 
in the province within last year. Every one must admit tin's. There was peace 
and order in places where at one time there was lawlessness and disorder. Bnt 
lawlessness and disorder was caused by the civil disobedience movement and it was 
because they had had power to control the movement peace and order had 
returned. He then cited instances occurring every week showing the determination of 
the supporters of the civil disobedience movement to carry on the movement and 
defy the Government. He maintained that every one who had the real knowledge of 
the facts would agree that as regards their own province, for instance, no law-abiding 
citizen had suffered any real inconvenience from laws and ordinances which had 
been wildly described as oppressive and repressive. He added everyone must agree 
that peace and respect for law were never more needed in India than they were now 
when plans were being made for the country to take a giant stride forward towards 
a democratic and popular form of government, probably the greatest step forward 
that had ever been taken in orderly and peaceful progress towards the new form 
of government. The additional powers which they proposed to take for this 
province were not numerous and they were less than those taken in most other 
provincial legislatures and they were strictly confined to what they considered 
necffisary. 

A!r. Hassan Jan supporting the motion suggested that the Bill be enacted as a 
temporary measure and not placed permanently on the statute book. 

Rai Bahadur Bicarkanaih said that the safe remedy did not lie in the ordinances 
but in the adoption of a policy of concessions and conciliation. Until popular 
•leaders were released from jails there could be no real peace. The provisions of the 
Bill were drastic and were meant for curtailing the liberties of the people. 

Mr. Godairans Misra also maintained there was no justification for the 
measure. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinlia, leader of the Opposition, said the measure was well 
deigned to restrict the liberties of the people. He saw no justification at all for 
additional measure when the All-India Ordinance enacted by the Central Legislature 
was also applicable to this province. He asked the Government to see that the Bill 
was limited to the shortest possible period. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad said the Bill struck at_ the root of all constitutional 
progress. It passed his comprehension why a drastic measure like this was being 
enacted for all time to come. He asked for placing on the table papers on the 
working of the Special Powers Ordinance of last year and the correspondence between 
the local Government and the Government of India on the sobject. 

The hon. Mr. J. 2. Whitly replied that confidential papers could not be placed 
on the table, but he would be glad to give any information in the course of the 
debate. The hon. Mr. Whitty explained the disastrous consequences of the civil 
disobedience movement and pointed out that the Bill was designed to enable the 
Government and its successors to meet the danger of any concerted movement 
prejudicial to the public peace. 

Mr. Bishurz Beo Narayan Singh also opposed the Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Saghirul Eaq' suggestwl that the life of the Bill be limited till 
the inauguration of the new reformed constitution. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a select committee was passed, 46 voting 
for and 30 against it. 

Second Chasibze eoe Bihae 

17th. J.ANUARY : — The Council discussed to-day the resolution moved by the 
Baja of Kar.ika, Leader of the House, regarding the establishment of a Second 
Cbamb^ in the Province. .After explaining the attitude of the Government on the 
question, the Baja announced that official members would reficain from voting on 
the question, and the verdict would be left to non-officials. 

Sir. Laehmi Prasad Singh and Mr. Saghinilhaq opposed the resolution, on 
grounds of expense and complexity of the legislative machinery. 

Sir Ganesit Butla Singh, Minister for local Self-Government, said that 
democracy in its infancy, was impatient of control, as was a young doctor or 
lawyer. For adequate and efficient protection of the various interests, including 
those of landholders, capitalists and the Services, a Second Chamber was essential. 
Minorities and other interests would not be satisfied unless a safeguard was 
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provided for them in the new conetilution in_ the form of a Second Chamber, to 
ensure that they would be fairly treated, especially when they were taking a leap in 
the dart and esperimenting with democracy. When America, which was a Repub- 
lican country, had Second Chambers, there was no reason why they should not 
have it here, especially in view of the special and peculiar circumsi'anco of the 
country. They should not grudge the little expense involved in having a Second 
Chamber, when it was going to provide for the safety and protection of various 
interests. 

Rai Bahadur Bicarhanath said that the apprehensions of the landholders were 
not jnstiSed and he assured them of a_ fair deal by the future unicameral legisla- 
lature of the Province. It was not fair to condemn the new House of Commons 
without giving it a trial. A Second Chamber would be a pemicious institution and 
against the best interests of the people. 

The Raja Bahadur of Amaican, supporting the resolution, said that in the initial 
stage of constitutional development a Second Chamber would conduce to stability 
and security. 

Mr. Eadha Prasad Sinha, Mr. Athaur Hussain, Mr. Ealyan Singh, Rai Bahadur 
Batishchandra Sinha and Mahomed Shafi opposed the resolution. 

18ih. JANUARY The debate on the Second Chamber resolution was resumed 
in the Council to-day. 

Mr. Mahomed Shaft said that a Second Chamber would be against the spirit of 
democracy. 

Hr. Sarahrishna Chaudhuri, supporting the resolution, said that the Second 
Chamber would be a safety valve, as was the case in other democratic countries 
and that without it, democracy would be a failure. 

Mr. Bhagtcati Saran Singh, supporting the motion, said that a Second Chamber 
was an essential balance wheel. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, opposing the motion, said that a Second 
Chamber had serious disadvantages and dangers. The Second Chamber was a 
constitutional anachronism, and would be a stone-wall against progress. 

Mr. S. M. Safeex, said that the popular view was that a S«ond Chamber would 
make provincial autonomy a sham by hampering popular legislation. The nervous- 
ness of landlords was not justified. 

Mr. SriiTishia Prosad, opposing the motion, said that landlords need not be 
apprehensive of the future unicameral legislature. He apured them that democracy 
here would not be hasty. In the provincial constitution, there were no functions 
which a Second Chamber could fulfil. _ ^ 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Leader of the Opposition, said that so far no pUohc 
demand had manifested itself in favour of the establishment of a second_ cham^. 
He could not understand why the Local Government bad changed their opinion 
now, after having opposed the idea of a second Chamber in their memorandnen to 
the Simon Commission. A Second Chamber would give no relief to the landlords, 
and it was not to their best interests, as he believed that landlords were capable of 
defending themselves and did not require protection. Landlords should now learn 
to depend on the goodwill of the public and trust to the judgment of masses. 

Mr. Chandreshirar Prasad Karayan Singh, supporting the resolution, said that 
eveiy sound constitution should have a check in the form of a second Chamber 
as it would not be safe to tinker with doubtful democratic experiments without a 
safety valve to deal with emergencies that might arise. 

_Rai Bahadur Sbyamnandan Sahay, Mr. Bishundeo Narayan Singh, and Mr. 
Eajandbari Sinha also supported the resolution. 

Mr. Godawaris Misra withdrew his amendment saggesting consideration of the 
question by the next Council. j i, iv,» 

After a division, the resolution regarding the establishment of a Second Chamber 
was carried, 39 voting for and 30 against 

Financial Statement for 1933-34 

8tb. FEBRUARY : — Raja Rajcndra Narayan Bhanja Deo of Kaniha, Rnanca 
Member, introduced to-day the budget estimates for 1933-34. In doing eo. he said 
that during the current year, the total receipts expected amounted to Rs. 
and the total expenditure to Rs. 10 lakhs. It was expected that the Tear 193_-33 
would close with a balance of 52;^ lakhs, 31 lakhs repraenting the famine reliet 
fund and 14>i lakhs, ordinary balance. 
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Tnrnine to tie bndget proposals for 1933-34, tie Eaja of Eanika said that the 
principal heads of revenne had shorro a slight tendency to improve since the earlier 
part of the year. He then described the changes which had taken piace in Excise 
Legislation. The auction system had been snbstitnted for the sliding scale system. 
In order to enlist the co-op”eration of excise vendors end prevent illicit distillation, 
prices had been reduced commensurate with the purchasing power of the consumers. 
The total revenue expected was Es. 50|- laths, and the total receipts Es. 543 
laths. On the expenditure side, though it had been necersary to provide for 64^ laths 
for preparing the new electoral rolls and holding general elections expenditure charge 
on revenne would be Es. 522 lakhs, and the total expenditure would be Es.ooSl^ laths. 
The decision of the Secretary of State to impose a 5 per cent cut in the salaries of 
officials during 1933-34 had been reached only a few days before, and it had been 
impossible to incorporate the necessary changes in the bndget. The cnt in pay 
would yield further savings of about Es. 9 lakhs, and allowing for the effect of 
this factor, the closing balance would be Es. 46 lakhs. 

The Finance Member said that it was necessary to realise that the continuance of 
a dangerously low level of expenditure, was likely to do irreparable harm to the 
administration. Without a substantial addition to its "revenues the province could not 
carry on in a manner which would enable the nest Government to function. He 
expressed gratification at the successful outcome of the long struggle for the recogni- 
tion of the claims of Orissa, and asked the Council to join him in wishing the new 
province a smooth and successful career and hoped that separation would bring 
benefits to both the provinces. 

Nox-Offigiai, Bills 

Sth. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council commenced disenssion of non-official Bills from 
to-day. Hat Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinffha’s motion for tab'ng into considera- 
tion the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Governmeni Aniendmeni Bill was negatived 
without a division. The mover explained the bill. The Minister Sir Ganesh 
Biiita Singh opposed the bill on the ground that it was unnecessary and ex- 
perience showed that the proposed amendment would hamper the smooth working 
of the proceedings of district boards. 

Messrs. Sri Karayan Mahtha, Bhagtcaii Saran Singh and Radha Mohan Sinha 
opposed the bill. 

Rai Bahadur Skaymnandan Sahag next introduced a bill io amend the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. 

Mr. Kalyan Singh then moved for reference of the Choia Nagpur Tenure-holders' 
Bent Account Amendment Bill to a select committee. He saio the object of the 
amendment was to extend the scope of the Eent Account Act, 1929, with a view to 
removing the grievances of part-owners of permanent tenures. The Revenue Secre- 
tary, on behalf of the Government, opposed the underlying principle of the bill which 
would seriously endanger the interests of landlords. 'The motion for reference was 
negatived. 

Rai Bahadur Saiish Chandra Sinha moved for taking into consideration another 
Local Sclf-Gorernment Amendment Bill to provide that leave of absence in the rase 
of district boards be granted in writing by the chairman subject to the final sanc- 
tion of the board. The Minister, Sir Gancsh Jjutia Singh accepted the point 
that leave appUed for be in writing and orders should be passed thereon by the 
chairman also in writing and promised to circulate to boards to follow this proce- 
dure. But he did not accept the second point of the chairman’s permission being 
subjected to the final sanction of the board. In view of the sympathetic reply of 
the Minister, the bill was withdrawn. 

Nos-Official EESOLxrno:ts 

Idth. FEBRUARY : — After prolonged discussion the Council passed by 30 to 29 votes 
Mr. Nando Kumar Ghosh's resolution urging removal of R.snchf, Hazaribagb, 
Palaman, and Manbhnm districts of Chota Nagpnr division;from the list of back- 
ward tracts. The mover said that Chota Nagpur had much advanced educationally 
and there was no justification for shutting out 80 per cent of non-abonginal popula- 
tion from further reforms. 

Mr. D'Silra, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, Mr. Devendranath Samanta 
and other aboriginal members opposed the resolution on the ground tLat abori- 
gines forming an important part of the population of the area must have a deter- 
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miniDK roice in the matter and they wanted that they should not be deprived of the 
cxistinp; protection they enjoyed. 

Messrs. Kalyan Singh, 'Salish Chandra Singha and Manindranalh MuJ:herJi 
supported the resolution. The Government opposed the resolution. 

The B. & O. Public Safely Bill 

16th. FEBRUARY ; — The Council discussed to-day Hon. Mr. J. T. Whiitg's 
motion for consideration of the Public Safety Bill, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee. 3Ir. Srikrishna Prasad moved an amendment for recirculation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion thereon. The mover said that drastic powers were con- 
tained in the Bill, and therefore, it was desirable to consult public opinion._ Withoat 
the support of public opinion the Bill would not be effective in achieving its objects. 
It is Impossible to rule the country by Ordinances, and it w,as essential on the part 
of the Government to show a change of heart, and wean back persons from the path 
of non-co-operation to co-operation. 

Bai Bahadur Satish Chandra Sinha raised a point of order whether the circula- 
tion amendment was in order, when no circulation was moved in the introductory 
stage of the Bill. 

The President held the motion in order. 

Mr. Bimala Charan Sinha and Mr. Rainnarayan opposed the amendment. 

Eon. Mr. iThitty, replying, said that the house had already accepted the principles 
of the Bill referring it to a Select Committee. The circulation would mean six 
months’ delay which would take away a great deal of the valnc of the Bill, If 
special powers to maintain law and order were needed they were needed at once. 
Civil Disobedience had not yet been abandoned, and law and order was being deOed, 
Even in great constitutional changes, and to bring improvement in economic sitna- 
tion peace was very essential, and the Bill aimed at that. 

Bai Bahadur Dtcarhanath said that there was no emergency for the measure, 
and the Government would be well advised in consulting public opinion. 

Mr. Sachhidananda Sinha said that there was no harm in staying the hands, 
and the Government should consult the High Court and other public bodies, 

Mr. J. Thomas, representing the Enropeans, in his maiden speech said that when 
new reforms were coming it was necessary to handle the province in peace and 
maintain law and order. The urgency of the measure was questioned but there was 
no harm renewing the brakes which they knew were doing useful work. They had 
sympathies with the people, but the Bill was enacted for the sake of law-abiding 
citizens. 

Khan Bahadur Tehya said that already the question of special powers had been 
discuss^ fully since the All-India Ordinance was passed, and a_ similar legislation 
passed in other provinces, and therefore it was not necessary to circulate the Bill. It 
was the duty of Government to check Civil disobedience. 

Mr. Tallents, Chief Secretary, said that it would not be a logical position to h&e 
in asking to circulate the Bill for obtaining approval of the public to the principles 
of the Bill, when the House had already approved the principles of the Bill by sen- 
ding the Bill to a Select Committee. 

The amendment for recirculating the Bill for opinion was rejected without a 
division. 

Mr. TiTiiily's motion for second reading of the Bill was subsequently passed by 
the Council without a division. 

The Council then proceeded with the third reading of the Public Safety Bill and 
discussed it clause by clause. Mr. Srikrishna Prasad moved an amendment to 
clause one. The amendment sought to limit the period of emergency to one month 
and if Government wanted to renew the notification of emergency th^ h.ad to call a 
special session of the Council which should pass a resolution by majority of three- 
fifths extending the emergency to any period the members miglit likc.^ According to 
the mover the object of the amendment was to keep the Government in touch with 
public opinion. Mr. B hilly opposing the amendment said that it would make ute 
whole act unworkable. The amendment was rejected by 5S votes to 22. Two other 
amendments by the same member were similarly rejected. The Council had not 
concluded discussion when the Honse adjourned. 

ITlh. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council disposed of farther clauses of the Puolic 
Safety Bill voting all the five clauses so far discussed and rejecting the variou.-- 
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amendments moved by 3Ir. Srikrishna Prasad. The opposition concentrated their 
attack on danse 6 and Mr. Srikrishna Prasad moved an amendment proposing 
deletion of the danse regarding imposition of collective fine on the inhabitants of 
tnrbnlent areas. The mover Mr Sachchidananda Sinba and Mr. Dsvarkanath said 
that the danse was snfficiently drastic and shonid be deleted. 

Government maintained that the danse was essential, and was on the basis of 
joint commnnal responsibility, a principle obtaining in all civilised countries and the 
provision was mild as compared with the imposition of additional police tax which 
would be drastic and in two places where Government imposed small fines it proved 
eSeciive calming down the situation. 

The amendment for deletion of the danse was rejected. 

The amendment of Mr. Hap.z for ddeting the explanation danse was under 
disccEsion when the ConncO adjourned. 

ISth. FEBRUARY : — The Council passed to-day by 39 votes to 20 the Bihar and 
Orissa Public Safety Bill as reported by the select committee — an ofiicial measure 
conferring special powers on the Government and its officers for the purpose of 
maintaining law and order after the varions amendments moved by Mr. Srihrishna 
Prasad were rejected. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr Sachchidananda Stnha, leader of the Opposition, said that 
the Government should not have armed itself in advance of any prospective free 
political constitution with a drastic penal legislation which with a view to make 
. EnbverEive movements impossible in future would place in the meantime admittedly 
serious shackles on the liberties of the subject when there was already on the 
statute book a draconian Act passed a few weeks back in the Assembly which 
applied to the province also, jSTo improvement was at all likely to occur in the 
situstioa unless the present aggressively repressive policy was completely reversed 
and replaced by one of sympathy and conciliation accompanied by making the 
bounds of freedom wide and extensive broad-based on the people’s will. 

The hoD. Jlr. Whiiiy, on behalf of the Government, replied that the Conncil had 
already approved of the principles and details of the bill. The Government were 
justified in their policy because peace was badly needed at present on the eve of the 
great constitutional change. 

After voting various Sopplemenfaiy demands, the Council adjourned till the SOth 
Geseeae Disccssioe of Budget 

20th. and 21sL FEBRUARY The general discussion of the Budget was held on 
two days. Winding up the discussion on the second day. the Eajaoj Kanika, Finance 
Membex replied to various cirticisms. He said that he did not accept the view that 
administration was too heavy. It was certainly heavier tlian it was in pre-reform 
days bnt that was because so much more work now fell to a modern Government. 
If they got rid rf these men, they could not supply social services and other ac- 
tivities which tney performed. To those who accused him of neglecting retrenchment 
he asked the question whether they conld point to any other Government which had 
reduced its expenditure by more than one-sixth in two years. Eeplying, regardinguhe 
five pa cent cat in salaries he said the matter of fact was the new cut coupled 
with liability of income tax surcharges had the same effect as the graduated cut in 
the pay. In the highest salaries the new system would give practically no benefit 
while salaries below income tax level would gain fall five per cent. They realised 
that in their retrenchments they had reduced the expenditure to a level which was 
well below the bare minimum of subsistence over a term of years. 

Totieg oe Budget De3IA2?d5— Fokzst Desiawd 

6th. MARCH : — The Conncil fcommenced voting on budget demands to-day. 
Bahu Godaicaris Misra attacked the system of sj^cial pay given to forest officers 
under the forest demand, and moved its total omission. Messrs. Hafeez, Ghani and 
Sachchidananda Sipha_ supported the mover. 

Government maintained that the system_ of special pay was necessary and was a 
cheaper arrangement. _ The motion was rejected. 

Afr. Godatcaris iltsra moved a token out under the forest demand to point 
out that the existing forest policy was unproductive. He said that the expenffitnre 
was much more than the estimated receipts, and no attempt was made to reduce 
expenditure and increase the revenue under the head. 
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Messrs. Srif:rish7ia Prasad, Ahdul Ghani and Eafeex, supported the motion a^ 
demanded that Government proposals for retrenchment under the head be placed 
before the Council. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. T. Whitly, explaining the Government policy, said that it 
■was not possible to administer the forests purely on commercial basis as forests were 
national and provincial assets, and would be administered as such. The department 
had done exceedingly well in spite of the difficult situation they had to face at 
present. He pointed out the retrenchments, which had been effected in the depart- 
ment, and stated that proposals for further retrenchments Imd been submitted to 
the Government of India. The proposals could not be laid before the Council 
as they were the subject matter of a correspondence, but Government could explain 
them to individual members as far as possible. The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the whole demand of Rs. 4,16,286 under Forests and 
also Es. 2,17,907 under Stamps. 

Demand Undee Excise 

Under a token cut on the excise demand Sabu Shyamnandan Sahay, supported by 
Messrs. Sachehidananda Sitiha. Srikishna Prasad, Picarhanath and N. K. Oho^ 
urged that the post of the Excise Commissioner be filled up by a member of the 
proviiicirtl service. 

The Minister, Sir Ganesh Bulla Sitiha said that he did not doubt the capacity 
of provincial service men, but the combined duties of Excise Commissioner and 
Inspeector General of Eegistration were such as required appointment of ranch 
younger men from the Civil Service rather than men of advanced age in the provin- 
cial service. The cut motion was negatived. The excise demand was under 
disension when the Council adjourned. 

7th. MARCH The excise policy of the Government was criticised to-day by 
Mr. Godawaris Misra by a token cut motion. 

Mr. G. E. Owen, Secretary in charge of the Department, defending the policy 
said that they had reverted to the auction system to gain control over a consider- 
able increase in illicit distillation crimes and to safeguard the revenue. Dne to illicit 
distillation the revenue suffered a loss to the extent of Es. C6 lakhs and over 
three thousand persons were convicted in the province of excise offences. The cut 
being withdrawn, the Council voted the whole demand of Es. 1,492,267 under 
excise. 

By_ another token cut motion Mr. Abdul Ghani raised the question of location 
of excise shops, which was withdrawn after the Minister's reply. 

Land Eevznde Demand 

Mr. Abdul Ghani’s motion for a cut for Rs. 2,040 from salary and estahlislD 
ment of the Superintendent, Hiranpur Market, under the Land Eevenue demand 
was rejected after division. 

PaK Bshzdnr Lachini Prasad Sinlia moved omission of the provision for. 
11,900 for the Deputy Director of Survey on ground of economy, . 

Sir. H. C. Prior, Revenue Secretary, maintained^ that the officer was doing 
useful work. The cut was withdrawn. 

8ih. MARCH ; — Jfon-officials scored the first victory in the Conncil to-day by 
carrying by 45 to 27 votes the cut of Es. 79,923 under the land revenue demand 
for Dhalbbum settlement operations. 

Mr. Ahdul Ghani who sponsored the cut and other non-official members urged 
that the hardships of revision of settlement operations would entail upon both 
landlords and tenants in the present economic depression. 

The Hon. Mr. J. T. Whitly, on behalf of Government, maintained that the exis- 
ting record of rights were out of date and needed rcvi.sion, which would be of great 
value to all concerned, and the cost of settlement operations would be very small. 

Government snffered another defeat when the Conncil carried by 43 to vot® 
Mr. Rajandhari Sinha's cut for Es. 3,379 under land revenue, protesting against tne 
revision of settlement operations in Mnzaffarpnr. The mover, Mr. DirarhanaUi 
and Mr. Chandreshvar Prasad Narayan Sinha contended that revision of settlement 
operations would entail great hardships on both the landlords and tenants in tne 
present economic depression and neea not be undertaken at the present moment. 
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The Hon. Mr. Whitty. on behalf of Government, explained the advantage of revi- 
sion of settlement operations, which wonld give them valuable asset in the form of 
up-to-date record of rights, which would obviate chances in litigation and conduce 
peace and amity between the landlords and tenants. Sir. Abdidlrhani and Mahomed 
Shaft by a token cut under revenue demand ventilated the grievances of the sugar- 
cane growers in north Bihar. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

OiTiEE Dejia^tds Voted 

The Council then voted the reduced grants of Es. 17,15,539 under land revenue 
and also grants of Es. ^,000 under famine, Es. 26,74.900'nnder pensions, Es. 7, ^,033 
under stationery and printing, and Rs. 4,20,592 under miscellaneous. 

ExF.ccrivE Conxcn. DEitAiO) 

9lh. MARCH : — ^After voting demands for expenditure in England, extraordinary 
payments and loans and advances by the Provincial Government, the Council 
discussed the whole of the day the token cut on provision of the Executive Council 
under General Administration sponsored by Mr. Sachchidanonda Sinha. Mr. Sinha 
raised three issues, firstly, the Legislative Council as a whole should be consulted 
for the formation of important comrhittees like Franchise Committee apart from 
nomination of individual members. Secondly, he criticised the action of the Governor- 
in-Council regarding recent executions in Pnrulia Jail and asserted the Government 
ought to have made proper enquiries on the basis of the statement of accused Must 
Ali exonerating two other co-accused before proceeding with executions. Thirdly, he 
criticised the action of the Government in what he called adopting an extraordinary 
procedure in Eohtas Murder case recently decided by the Privy Council. 

Messrs. Dirarhanath and A*. K. Ghosh supported the mover. Messrs, 
F.adha Prasad Sinha, S. M. Hafeex,, and Bishundeo Narayan commended the action 
of the Government regarding the Eohtas Murder case by starting judicial procee- 
dings to prevent miscarriage of justice. Mr. Davis, Judicial Secretary, replying in 
connection with PuruUa executions, stated the statement of Must Ali disclosed nothing 
which requited an enquiry. Mr. Tallents, Chief Secretary, replying to other points 
said all interests were represented in the Franchise Committee including members 
of the Council and there was not much time at the disposal of the Government to 
consult the Council as a whole regarding the constitution of the Committee. He 
maintained the procedure adopted by the Government regarding the Eohtas Murder 
case was perfectly justified as there was a prima facie case and Government thought 
it was the duty to place the whole material before the highest judicial tribunal of the 
province. The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

MnasTEE'S Policx Ceiticised 

Mr. Jogendra Mohan Sinha's token cut motion under provision ‘Alinisters” for 
criticising the policy of lhe_ Minister of Local Self-Government Sir Ganesh Duita 
Singh regarding the nominations to local bodies was under discussion, when the 
Council adjourned. 

lOlh. MARCH : — In the Council to-day criticism was levelled against the policy 
of the Minister of Local Self-Government regarding nomination to Local bodies by 
token cut on demand for provisions of Ministers. Sir Ganesh Duit Singh main- 
tained that his policy was not based on religions creed or caste but he was guided by 
the sole consideration of the capacity and efficiency. He could not sacrifice efficiency 
for community even in matters of honorary service. Nominations were made by 
him on recommendations of officers. Discussion was not concluded when the 
Council adjourned for lunch. Several speakers after lunch supported the Minister’s 
policy. The cut motion was ultimately withdravm. On the assurance of the 
Government that if ever it was necessary to call a Franchise Committee into being 
they would consider claims of representation of a particular section or community, a 
cut motion was withdrawn. Another cut motion urging that the local Government 
should represent to the proper authorities that Bihar be given proper representation in 
the future constitutional consultation with the Joint Select Committee, Government 
assured that the general sense of the Council would be communicated by telegram 
to the Government of India. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

33 
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^loslem members of the Conncil on a token cnt to-day 
Mosicms ID the executive service and complained 
available, their representation fell short of 

legitimate share of appointment by means of 
existing system of nomination. ^ 

i , °° behalf of the Government, said they shonld not 

Government policy by isolated instances but by composition of service as 

Muslim “ noraber of years. He maintained that the 

Mos em community has been fairly treated in the matter of appointment and they 
eujnyed over Myentyone per cent representation in the service as a whole. 

Stnha said that though he sympathised with the demand of 
Moslem repr^entation in service, he was cot in favour of arithmetical basis of repre- 
sentation. Moslems already enjoyed the representation over their population and 
t K ^ ? oppose expansion of the representation if they could 

Etiain that by their qualifications and efficiency. The motion was pressed to a 

The time limit having reached, the Council 
vot^ the whole demand under General Administration. 

SL‘!"Sr- i Government was urged for an adequate representation 

'^c apf^intments of Government pleaders and public prosc- 

tors. Mr. Sachchtdananda Stnha and liai Bahadur Dicarhanath supported the 
motion and also pressed for the claims of qualified Bihari Hindus. The Raja of Kanika, 

-irere made ongroundsoftffi- 

thn-» oxminHc'^ 'Tif Candidates. Claims of all communities were consider^ on 

those grounds. The motion was withdrawn. 

Ppook" appointments in the High Court 

Shth appointments are made on the test of efficiency 

r Permanent appointments of High Court 

Suff m^ke omI offl province of the local Government who 

could make only officiating appointments. The motion was withdrawn. 

Teeathent of Political Peisokees 

the^^anAn^™^ '^'^n ® of 3Ir. Godtcaris Ilisra urging 

Government n^oslHn “embers as ex-officio visitors to jails inspite of 

prolonged debate on the token cut moved by 
' aihpr^Z -T \ treatment of political prisoners in jails, 

in the Patina P.mn T f complained of the diet ^‘ven to political prisoners 

l grievances of hospital ifeatmcnt. 

mem mahitahi’ed ^«=retary and the Raja of Kamka. Member for Jails Depart- 

Paina Cnmn that e^very thing was done to make all possible improvements in the 
Of a viS^n Speaking on pirsonal experience 

dually and thev had i Uanika said that he met prisoners indivi- 

ouaiiy ana they had no complaints. The cut motion was rejected. 

The Edccatiox Destand 

cut^mOTed^b-^Al^ Council to-day several non-official members under a token 

Kstorir? Ihe^ei, “POu the Government the need for 

funds ffr ihe purpose. primary education grant and allotting more 

edn^rion°JraTt“iwn h‘^®‘ smonnting to three lakhs in Ihe primary 

future thp^ovprnmpni .been re.=torc-d and if more funds were available in 

Ahhnuph th? r^nrer Sympathetic consideration to the question. 

by other l^rmLrs and threm was r^fetSf ® ch«'’«=g^^ 

lokJn cS^were withdra^.*^^ demand for education transferred after other 

Eejiaiitikc. Demakds Voted 

° token cut moved by Eai Bahadur Shyatr.a- 
disiribuiion of 'nrn^ppdl'^^^ retr^cbraenis in establishment and criticise the 

provide a dl cus^n^ Taxation Act to Mnnicipnlities a!.^ 

The Connen '.b*- Government reply the cnt was withdrawn. 

Department* grant* Givil Wort* Transferr^ and Eeserved and SL'sceJIancjUi 
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ilr. Godaiccris Iftsra wanted to ass the post of the textile espe’i as a measnre 
of economy bj moving total omission ot the provision for the purpose. The 
Government pointed out the nsefni function of the textile expert and showed how the 
oScer had developed the cottage industries in the province. The cut was withdrawn. 

To-day being the las: day of the discussion on budget demands the guillotine was 
applied at five o'clock and the remaining demands for Industries, Agriculture, 
Public Health, Medical, Irrigation and Begistration were put and voted without 
discussion. 


SjTPFLEHESTAZY DEiTASDS VOTED 

2l!l. TiIARCH : — The Council held a short sitting to-day, when they voted ten 
supplementary drmands, bronght forward by Government including Es." 394.763 ’u 
respect of Jails and Convict Settlement to meet extra exp-^uditure involvtd ou 
account of the camp iai! owing to increase in the jail popnlatinn from 10,0CO to over 
14,030 as a result of combined eficct of the revival of civil disobedience movement 
and protracted economic depression, and Es. lOi.tDOO in respect of civil works 
(transferred) for improvement of the Bakhtiarpor-Bihar Eoad, 

Debate on the White Paper 

22nd. MARCH : — The Eon^bfe the Raja of Kanika, Leader of the House, moved 
fo-day for consideration of the White Paper. In moving the motion the Eaja said 
that as the Government could not express any view thereon official members would 
bo: participate in the discussion. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinka moved an amendment proposing an addition to the 
motion that ‘'having considered it the Council viewed the scheme as unsatisfactory 
as being hedged in by nnmerous limita'ions snd safeguards which are opposed to 
the interest of India and required substantial modification.” In moving the amend- 
ment 3Ir. Sinha quoted the Premiers speech in which he foreshadowed the addition 
of a new Dominion to the British Commonwealth, namely, India. Both the Premier 
and Lord Irwin made it clear that what India was going to attain in the near 
future was Dominion Status. The White Paper was completely out of the tune 
with those declarations and even the term of Dominion Status was conspicuous by 
its absence therefrom. India would contiDue to be ruled from White Hall. The 
Services would remain beyond the popular control. Federation was contingent upon 
the first approval of Parlfament. The Finance Minister was debarred from dealing 
with eighty per cent of Finance. High Courts might wholly be manned by Civilians. 
The Governor-General and Governors could exercise enormous extra legislative 
powers. He concluded that unless far-reaching modifications treie made discontent 
and troub'e would ensue followed by repression and more repression. 

The next amendment moved by Mr. Loknath Hahanti related to disappointment 
cansed by the non-inclusion of * Parlakemedi and other areas which the Oriyas 
claimed.* 

i?c/3 P. <7, Lai supporting Mr. Sinha's amendment said that the new constitu- 
tion deprived the people of the little rights they enjoyed now. 

Reverend Brajanandan Das and Rai Bahadur Laxiaidhar ITahcnli in supporting 
Mr. Lokenath Jlshanti's amendments dwelt on the great injustice of the main 
dismembered Oriya Province. 

Rai Bahadur' Satish Chandra Sinha said that the White Paper sadly belied the 
hopes raised by the pronouncements made by the Premier and Lore! Irwin that 
Dominion Stat'ns was the goal of British Eule. 

Rai Bahadur Diccrkanath said that the appearance of the White Paper plunged 
the country in dismal di33ppointm>-nt and gloom. The country which cried for bread 
was given stone instead. He opintd that liberty and democracy would be completely 
crushed under the terrible powers given to the Governor-General and Governors. 

Mr. Scghinil Suq speaking on Mr. Sinha’s amendment said that it was desirable 
to embody a deciararion of fundamental righis in the constitution and proper 
safeguards" for minorities interests. He urged for a modification to secure the 
proportions demanded by the Muslims in the legislatures. 

Mr. Char.dreszrari Prosad Narayan Singh said that many proposals were 
certainly retrograde and the safeguards were imposed where unnecessary and missed 
where nece-ary. It was gratifying that the need of a Second Chamber in Bihar was 
recognised but fearing that the constitmioa given it might render it unworkable 
urgrf for modification thereof. He said that injustice done to landlords by not 
increasing their seats proportionally caused great resentment among them. 
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Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad confining himself to the promise of granting complete 
Provincial Autonomy said that Trhat was given was the Secretary of State’s 
autocracy transmitted through the Governor-General to the centre and through 
Governors to the Provinces. Special responsibility and powers given to Governors 
gave a go-bye to the last lingering colour of responsibility and spell rank suspicion, 
distrust and contempt for the people of the land. Autocracy came out in all its 
nakedness in the matter of legislative procedure. It was not Autonomy but it was 
the worst form of subordination. 

Mr. Jogendranarayan Singh supporting said the White Paper was the reward for 
Indians having helped the British Empire and the European civilisation in the 
darkest hour of trial. After a series of liberal promises speaking about the 
Bengalee community he said even reservation of two seats for six per cent popula- 
tion has been turned down, and urged its adoption. 

About a dozen other members spoke supporting Mr. Sinha’s amendment where- 
upon the closure was adopted. 

Both amendments were put to the vote and were almost unanimously carried. 

Nox-Oiticiai. Bills 

23rd. MARCH ; — Xo fewer than five non-official Bills were introduced in the 
Council to-day. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Saliay introduced a fresh Bill on the lines of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, and moved its reference to a Select Committee. He explained 
that the Bill embodied an agreement between the representatives of landlords and 
tenants on the tenancy problem. 

The Hon. Ur. J. Wliitty, on behalf of Government, extended support to reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee, as the Bill envisaged general desire on both 
sides to settle the question by mutual agreement. After discussion the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. Easan Zan introduced a Bill to provide for regidaiion and control of certain 
Uussalman charitable and religious cndoicments in the province; and moved its 
reference to a Select Committee. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Special Member nominated for the purpose of the Bill, con- 
gratulated the mover on producing a document which ought to satisfy^ all reason- 
able persons. The mover had carefully considered all the fine essential conditions 
precedent to such legislation and framed the Bill accordingly. 

Mr. Gohhale, Education Secretary, welcomed the Bill on behalf of Government 
and said that Government attitude was one of strict neutr.ality in such mattcre, as 
they neither wanted to impose a legislation which the people did not desire nor 
opposed a legislation whichthe people desired. Although Government were not op- 
posed to the main principles of the Bill, they reserveed the right_ to consider 
their attitude at a leter stage. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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JA^^I7ABY SBSSlO^^-NAGPUIl, 19th. JANUARY to 27th. JANUARY 1933 
TLe Governor’* Opening Address 

St. 

add^ssing' them' “after Shte^lf 'moAth? ^e was 

referred to the world-wide^deoression ^Kis tbe Province and 

the endirvour-of mv ooM^SL His Excellency ’said : “It^has h^n 

Constiruiion m«av not hp Ti^nor*vi * ^ so order matters that the coming 

legacy.” The Governor operation by an unfortunate financial 

now To choose between c^osin? economies, they had 

sources of income, ^ extsltng nalion-bmlding actiyities and finding fresh 

recSvK“feJ^ w^rm Their Excellencies 

came in coS Toth here ^ v ^ ‘l^^y 

The cTerMor fee „ f, snbsiquently at Eaipnr.’ 

misfortunes, espccilny i™fhf entm® shown by workers on land in facing the 

to illustrate the^ fine cfflirt of wheat tracts. His Excellency quoted figures 

them iS in the time revenue-payer and the extreme care laken to do 

limits of their present finaneif^ f Government were doing, within the 
and land mortJLgf banks in by opening co-operative 

tion Bill before the CorinoiWnrtn!.' would be laytug the C. P. Debt Concilia- 

red to the Uplift Board consMmJnf present session. Finally, the Governor refer- 
the Government re£rnrH!n» wral uplift and reconstruction, which advi ^ 

tural advancement of the^rnralffmSLuy.®^”®®'’®”**’’ '“daslnal and cul- 

The Debt Ck)sc^LIATIO^• Biel 

with the repOTt of thfspwf Government bnBinrss. The Debt Conciiiation Bill 
who m^vedTt be taken iite ZoTrf ' r?- by the hon. Mr. E. C. Ocean. 

amendments had been taWefi ° pointed out that more than 70 

referred mostly to the fZnrfZ” mostly from Bcrar members. The Bill 

reformation 0 / the Bill su^mhle'^f ti.‘“ should Berar members desire the 

y"p‘'p W^latiTe Oimnduee in Berar they could tiy • 

commhtMfor fnr"thnr ®®??«iment to send back the Bill to the select 

on the ground that the Bdl^ff ri. opposed the amendment 

Mr. B. G, Khooardc •il,’’aphcd out in the select committee, 

deferred as bh uartv National Party, Tvanted ibe discussion to bo 

making tLir mbid ^as^n f opinion’ of the C. P. members before 

amendments they had tabled rf should take with regard to varioM 

ground that all the suggestinns^^nH °‘h ^’’’r opposed the amendment on the 

and no useful considered in the sMect committee 

committ^ P served by referring the Bill back to the select 

discussedT? amefimemf heff f it Tf nnd declared lost. The house next 

The hoD If AT, > before 't adjourned for lunch interval, 
tbe operation of the Bifl VaT awS.*° eo-operative society’s debts within 

Mr. I? rr P 7 Laboce Dispute— Adj. Monos 

point a board ” 'y' ® o'^ioorement motion on the failnre of the Government to ap 
reinstatement of 21 ^, Trade Disputes Act in connection with tns 

Moving the motL was next taken up. 
wanted to avoid ibfT’o,- Tolay s.itd he moved the resolution for two reasons. Hs 
Again, the fast of isrf '^”•1 eatastrophe of seventy workers offering Eatycgiahii. 
gam, tne last of Mr. Buikar had a senlimental bearing on the workeii. 
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Tile Go'ernment point was summed np by the Berenue Member, Sir. Gowan, who 
said that no Government would tolerate the will of a single individual to prevail by 
reason of the fast. Section 3 of the Trades Disputes Act was applicable in the case 
of a genuine dispute between the management and the workers, and not in the_case 
of lawful dismissal of some workers. 

The motion was lost by 29 against 20 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

SncoitD Chaiibee foe C. P. 

20lli. JANUARY : — In the Council _to-day, Eai Sahib Dadu Dicarkanath Singh 
moved ‘"This Conncil desires to record" its opinion, that in the new constitution 
for this Province there should he provision for a second chamber.” 

A preliminary objection was raised by Mr. T. J. Kedar, to taking np a non- 
oSeial motion to-day, which was an oScial day, especially when a similar oScial 
motion appeared in the list. 

The President over-ruled the objection in accordance with Bale 24-A of the 
Standing Orders. 

3Iore than fifteen members supported the grant of tleave for the motion to be 
introduced. The mover, who had two supporters, referred to the advantages of a 
bicameral legislature for the smooth working of legislative business. He stressed 
particularly that in the event of the Congress capturing the Lower House, with a 
view to wrecking the constitution, the Upper House, filled with experienced and 
sober people would save the constitution from the autocracy of the Government 
and the ‘‘mobocracy of the Congress.** 

Tne Home Member, stating "the Government's position, read the Government 
Despatch, and stated that a second chamber was unnecessary as sufficient material 
was not available and it would be expensive. He s'ated that the Government 
members would refrain from voting and participating lin the discussion of the issue 
but that the Ministers would have free choice. 

ThcLner Manmehars Singh, Eao Sahib U. S.Patil and Seth Sheolal supported 
the resolution, while it was opposed by Messrs S. M. rahman. D. T. MangalmooTii, 
K. P. Pande, G. B. Parekh, IF*. 'T. Deshmiikh, 1. J. Kedar, Khan Bahadur 
Mina Eahmarr Beg and Mrs. Eamabai Tamhe. 

The oppositionist spokesmen hinted at the anti-democratic nature of the motion. 
They stressed that alongside the special powers of the Governors and the safeguards 
proposed in the new Constitution, a second chamber would be a second weapon in 
the hands of an autocratic Government. Finally, it would be useless and expensive. 

Mr. B. G. Ehaperde, leader of the Nationalist party, advised the Berar members 
to refrain from voting since the future of Berar was still to be decided. Mr. 2. J. 
Kedar deprecated the neutral attitude of Mr. Khaparde. 

When the motion was put to vote there was the sol'tary voice of the mover 
heard for 'ayes' and the House having divided itself the motion was lost by 9 to 32. 

Debt Coxcumox (Bill 

The House next proceeded with the discussion on the Debt Conciliation Bill. 

On the hon. Mr. Goiean accepting the amendment of Khan Bahadur Mnllna to 
raise the limit of debts to be conciliated from Es. oOCO to Es. 25.000, it wa* 
accepted by the Honse. The House then adjourned. 

NOE-OFrlCIAL BeLLS 

21st. JANUARY ; — The Conncil had a busy non-official day to-day. 

The Public Places User Bill moved by Mr. G. A. Gavai iNominated-Depresscd 
Classes), was passed after much debate. The Bill extends to the whole of the 
Central Provinces and lay e_ down that no public place should be closed for use to 
any person by reason of his caste or creed and that a public place includes a road, 
school, marke't, garden, sarai, rest-house, ghat, water-standard, burial and burning 
CTound. river, *tank. and well, vested, owned constructed and maintained by the 
Local Government. The penalty clause provides a fine extending to Es. 50 for 
obstrnction. 

Mr. E. TT. Fvlairs 'motion for referring the Central Provinces Money Lenders' 
Bill of 1931 to a select committee was {defeated. The Bill was intend^ to proiect 
nnsophisiicated and illiterate people from the hands of dishonest and unscmpnlons 
money-Ie.nders. 

The linanee Secretary pointed out that the Government agreed to the principle 
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of the suggested legislation but expected ths Central Government to take a lead in 
the matter. 

Sir. T. J. Kedar moved that the BUI to amend Clause F, Section 13 of the 
Legal Bractitioners Act be referred to a select committee. The mover contended 
that though for professional purposes, a legal practitioner was jastly regarded as an 
officer of the court, the rule could not be extended to the sphere of activities 
outside the profession. The recent full bench decision ^7 Nagpur, L. K. 29) ■ 
necessitated this amendment, as punishment of practitioners for non-professional 
activities should not rest on judicial interpretation of the vague clause of the sub- 
section. 

The Government opposed the Bill, the Home Member submitting a statement 
that the Judicial Commissioners and the District Judges were unanimously against 
the proposed changes, as it might take away the inherent powers and weaken the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts. 

The motion was passed, 30 voting for and 29 against, 

Eeductiox Of Doty Os Codstey-Liquor 

The adjournment motion by Mr. K. P. Pande, to discuss an urgent matter of / 
public importance, namely, the action of the Minister of Excise in reducing the 
duty on country liquor disagreed with the policy laid by the Council was taken up 
at four in the afternoon. The mover said that the Hon’ble Minister had supported 
the motion passed by the Council in 1921 which set forth a policy of Prohibition 
and stopping of the*distilIation of country liquor throughout the province in ss 
short a period as possible. Now the same Minister, he said, had reduced the duty 
on couniry-liqnor by 20 per cent, and increased the number of shops without giving 
notice to the Council. 

The Finance Secreta^ gave figures pointing out the rise in the number of 
convictions for illicit distillation fiom 1,405 in 1927, to 3,775 in 1932, due to the 
policy of increasing the duty. 

Non-official members, who opposed the motion, said that the motion, if passed, 
"would mean a vote of “no-confidence’" in the Ministers. A change of Jlioistcrs at 
this juncture, when constitutional changes were impending, would not servo the best 
interests of the country. 

This debate had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

Future of Berar 

23rd. JANUARY ; — In the Council to-day, Mr. S, G. Khaparde moved a 
resolution recommending to the Government to take necess.iry steps to constitute 
Berar into a Sub-Province or a separate province, whichever was found nreessa^, 
with a view to securing legislative and financial autonomy for it and entry into the 
coming Indian Federation as a unit. , , ' 

Two amendments were brought forward one by Mr. K. P. Pande and the 
other by Rao Bahadur (?. K. Kothare. The former advocated complete separation, 
and the latter wanted adequate representation of Berar on the 0. P. Council and 
on the Federal legislature. 

Mr. Khaparde said that the latest speech of the Secretary of State maue 
Berarists nervous of being handed over to the Nizam’s ' Government. Berarists 
wanted to enter the Federation as a separate unit, with legislative and financial 
autonomy, without disturbing the treaty with the Nizam. 

The Home Member declared that officials would neither vote on the motiM nor 
take part in the discussion and influence the proceedings. Ho assured the House 
that he would communicate the result to the proper authorities. 

The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

24lh. JANUARY- Mr, S. M. Rahman from Berar referring to the wn^tu- 
tional aspect of the problem said, that un ler the treaty of 19CK, ns long ns a 
Commissioner administered Berar, the general position was not anomalous. 
position changed when the Mont-ford Beforms were ushered in, and Berw vras 
governed by Transferred and Eeserved halves, through the legislative Council, witii 
a majority of C. P. members. He was supported in his view by constitutional 
authorities in England. The Governor-General’s action in transferring the fldmmi;- 
tration of Berar to the legislature, was contrary to constitutional law. He felt 
was a violation of the treaty. This change was never contemplated when w. 
Nizam entered into a treaty, "With the new reforms, the position of Berar wouiu 
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become absolately anomalous, as the entire administration would be handed over to 
popular control. Mr. Rahman pointed out the curious position of Bcrar elected 
members, who now sat as members nominated by the Governor. 

Bao Bahadur Kothare said that with a revenue of two crores Berar could not 
afford to be a separate province. 

Afr. Choahal, from Amraoti, opposed the motion and said that Berarists had no 
genuine case for separation. 

Mr. Yusuf Shareef eaxAd not support separation, but would not object to Berar 
being made a sub-province of the Nizam's dominions. It was no good making 
Berar a snb-province of C. P. in which case Berar s position would remain 
unchanged. 

Most of the members from the Hindasthani districts supported the separation 
of Berar. Messrs. Kedar and Parakh from Naepnr opposed the motion and 
remarked that the proposition was unconstitutional, ill-advised and ill-timed. 
Mr. B. A. Kauitkar pointed out that they had no control over Berar revenues. They 
w.anted to enter Federation with full provincial and financial autonomy for 
Berar. 

Mr. Pande's amendment to Mr. B. G. Ehaparde’s resolution was carried by 31 
votes against IS. 

RETEEjrcmiEXT IX SCPEEIOR SERVICES 

25lii. JANUARY : — ^In the Council to-day. Mr. V. D. Kolte’s resolution recom- 
mending_ to the Government to represent to'the higher authorities the desirability of 
introducing, at an early date, a scheme of retrenchment in the All-India Services 
was withdrawn, when the Eevenne Member pointed out that the Government had 
stopped recruitment to the All-India Services except for the I. C. S. and the Police 
Service in which recruitments had been reduced. Out of the fifty-five superior 
posts, seven I. C. S. and two P. C. S. posts had been abolished. The Govern- 
ment were doing their best to reduce the number of posts in the superior services 
and converting them into posts in the subordinate services. 

Ageicueturists* Pught 

Seth Slieolars amended resolution, recommending to the Government that land 
revenue and rents be reduced by 50 per cent, was carried without a division. 
Supporters of the resolution dealt ’ with the present economic depression, and the 
terrible hardship undergone by the agriculturists to pay the revenue. 

Opposing the resolution, the Bevenne Secretary quoted figures to show that the 
assessment in the Central Provinces was the lowest in the whole of India. Ninety- 
five per cent of the land revenne had been paid in very depressing ye.ars, without 
coercive measures being adopted. The Revenue Member said that due to the 
presence of the Tenancy Act, legally the Government could not alter the assessment. 
Financially, an abatement of 50 per cent would mean a loss of three crores and 
thirty- one’lakhs, le.aving no sources to balance the Budget. He assured the House 
that the Government were suspending revenues wherever there were hardship. The 
depression in the province was one common to the whole world and the solution of 
the same lay in the people standing by the Government. 

Debt coxciu.vnox Biet. 

_26th. JANUARY : — ^In the Council to-day the C. P. Debt 'Conciliation Bill, the 
object of which w.as to relieve the poor agriculturist of indebtedness, was passed with- 
out a division. The Bill empowered the Local Government to reform a conciliation 
board to which debtors .and creditors could apply for settlement, the decision of the 
board being binding as the decree of a court. Rs. 25,000 had been fixed as the limit 
of the debts to be considered by the Board. There was a lengthy disenssion on the 
provision for allowing legal practitioners to represent parties before the Board. 

C. P. Loc.u, Fpxd Audit Bile 

The Central Provinces Local Fund Audit Bill, which sought to make better pro- 
visions to regulate audit by Government auditors of local funds under the manage- 
menfand control of local bodies, was_ next taken up. 

Mr. C. B. Parakh objected to the introduction of the Bill, as it fixed responsibility 
and liability on .the .chairman of the focal bodies ;and not on salaried officers for 
accounts. 

34 
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The Finance Member pointed out that the Bill was drafted in response to public 
demand, in accordance with the provisions of the Bombay Act on the same matter. 

On a division, the Government won, 26 voting for and 3 against. The House 
adjourned while it was considering the clauses of the Bill. 

27th. JANUARY In the Council to-day, the Local Eund Audit Bill was discus- 
sed and passed. 

Official Bills Passed 

The Local Government Amendment Bill {seeking to lay down electoral rules and 
qualifications of voters, and providing for control by the Local Government in the 
matter of appointments, and penalising contractual relationship between local bodies 
and their officers, was passed. 

An amendment seeking the deletion of the Clause, empowering Commissioners- to 
fill a vacancy and the exemption of local bodies from the payment of expenses in 
connection with the notification of elections, etc., was unsuccessful. 

The C. P, Courts Amendment Bill, raising the pecuniary jnrisdiction of the Small 
Cause Courts to Bs. 500 in accordance with the recommendations of the Civil Justice 
Committee, was passed 

The Village Sanitation Public Management Bill, making minor changes in the 
assessment rules was passed. 

The Primary Education Amendment Bill, making the levy of_ fees in primary 
schools in compulsory areas illegal, was referred to a select committee. 

A Bill to amend the C. P. Mumeipalities Act for dealing with cases of non-pay- 
ment of taxes by members and office-bearers of Jlunicipai Cammitte&s, was circulated 
for eliciting public opinion. The Council then adjourned till the 27th. February. 


BUDGET SESSION-NAGPUR, 27tk. FEBRUARY to 8th. MARCH 1933 
Financial Statement for 1933-34 

27lh. FEBRUARY Mr. E. Goican, Revenue and’Financc Member, 'presented in 
the Council to-day the budget estimates for 1933-34. The Budget providgs for a 
revenue of Es. 463.83 lakhs and expenditure of Es. 459.32 lakhs, resulting in a 
revenue surplus of 4.51 lakhs. Owing to late receipt, the orders to elTect a restora- 
tion in the salaries cut of live per cent could not be taken into account. Although 
the proceeds from the removal of exemption of surcharge of income-tax on these 
services are roughly estimated at 3J^ lakhs, the five per cent cut involves additional 
expenditure of 0.64 lakhs which results in the revenue surplus of /Is. 4.51 lakhs 
being converted into a deficit of Es. 2.13 lakhs. The ordinary closing balance of 
4.C3 lakhs is reduced a minus figure of 2.01 lakhs. 

Introducing the budget, Mr. Gowan said : ’‘When we hear of t.alc3_ from all 
parts of the globe of deficit budgets and bankrupt Governments our province^ may, 
I think, congratulate itself on ita being able at least to pay its way in addition to 
redeeming ten and half lakhs, possibly more, of its last year’s overdraft.” 

In the budget for the current year the revenue is estimated at E.s. 492.® lakhs, 
but thi.s figure has fallen to 453.12 lakhs, a decrease of 39.76 lakhs. The fall occum 
nimost in all the piincipal heads of revenue. Land Revenue 19.48 lakhs. Excise i.ol 
lakhs. Stamps 71.0CO lakhs and Forests 0.03 lakhs. There is a fall of 251 lakhs in the 
interest receipts and advances to cultivators. 

Thn fall in revenue is practically counter-balanced by a reduction in expenditure 
from 488.07 to 454.10 lakhs. The revised estimate expenditure for the current year 
shows a net revenue deficit of 105 lakhs and the closing balance for the year is 
estimated at 2.54 lakhs, the main cause of the dillercnco being, that capital borrow™ 
for irrigation construction has been under-spent to the extent of Es 2.84 lakh.s. Iho 
major portions of the savings contributed by the various departments of Inc 
Government are Forest 1.92 lakhs. General Administration J.30 lakhs, Admini.stralion 
of Justice 1.04, lakhs, Education 1.37 lakhs and Stationary and Printing 1.19 lakhs. <Jt 
the total revenue expected to be raised without resorting to an increase the land rovenua 
budgeted including suspended and unsuspended arrears, is 24353 lakhs, Exci.‘’c o'-rJ 
lakhs, Stamps 5055, Forest 45.C5. Under debt capital pection, the net deficit is 
estimated at 2.42 lakhs due to underborrowing for the capital c-xpenditur^ irrigation 
works making up an excess of borrowings under the current year. The farame 
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relief fund during the current year opened rrith a balance of 45.0S lakhs and is 
expected to close at 46.06 lakhs. 

Concluding the Finance Member said : “Adverse circumstances ivhich Tve fought 
for the past trvo years still persist. In the face of them, it is something for us to 
be able to say that if ire have not gained ground, at any rate we have not lost if' 

C. P. Tobacco Taeiation Bill 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Revenue Ucmler introduced in the 
Council, the Central Provinces Tobacco Taxation Bill and moved for its reference to 
a select committee. He referred to the Taxation Committee’s recommendations for 
levying a tax on tobacco which conformed with the first canon of taxation. 'The 
reason for referring it to a select committee was to get money quickly. Meanwhile, 
the opinion of the local bodies could be obtained before Angust. It was proposed 
that 25 per cent of the tax should be paid to local bodies in whoso area the tax 
was collected. 

Mr. K. P. Pande opposed the motion on the ground that tobacco was a necessity 
and not a luxury. 

Other non-officials, opposing, pointed out that the Bill was meant for meeting a 
deficit budget necessitatc-d by the restoration of five per cent of the salary cut. 

Replying, the Revenue Member said that the Bill was on the anvil for the last 
eight years. So, the last statement was_ without foundation. 

The motion was lost without a division and the House adjourned. 

GE^■EF.AI, Discussion of Budget 

2Slii. FEBRUARY : — ^The Council spent the whole day to-day in the general discus- 
sion of the Budget. A dozen non-officials attacked the Budget. The principal line 
of argument was that land revenue was over-estimated, and was not likely to be 
realised and that it should be based on the last ten years’ average. It was urged 
that the salaries of the various services should be reduced, and that the sum of 
one lakh provided_ for Police buildings, _ was unnecessary. It was also stated that 
cuts were made in the grants to nation-building departments. They demanded 
more retrenchment through reorganisation of the administrative machinery and the 
abolition of higher posts. More money, they demanded, should be spent on univer- 
sal primary education and less on university education. The judiciary and medical 
departments, it was urged, should be mannw by practising members. 

Speaking oa behalf of the Transferred department. Dr. fP. S. Peshmukh, 
Minister for Education, admitted that the Department suffered or want of money 
unavoidably. With regard to the suggested curtailment of expenditure on schools 
and colleges to benefit primary education, reform should be gradual and not revolu- 
tionary. 'The Government would shortly come forward with a detailed programme 
for village uplift. 

Replying to the general criticism, the Revenue ijember said that the estimates 
were based on _ normal years. There was no reason to think that the monsoon 
which failed twice._ would fail again. The Government believed that the present 
standard of administration was sound, and reorganisation was unnecessary. 

Although deficits existed for two years due to Tcircumstances which were beyond 
the control of the Government, they were hoping for a surplus in the coming 
years. 

Voting on Budget Demands— Mintstee’s Pouct Ceiticised 

Isl. MARCH : — In the Council to-day, Mr. 21. P. Kolhe’s motion fora cut of 
Re. 1 in the demand for Rs. 55,500 by the Ministers for grant of salaries and 
travelling allowance, to discuss the policy of the Ministers, was defeated without a 
division. 

Regarding Excise, the ^ mover said that the Jlinister had changed the policy of 
Prohibition enunciated by the Council by reducing the duty and increasing the 
strength of liquor and the number of shofis. The Minister, he said, had disregarded 
the p'rinciples Laid down for nominating members to local bodies^ Exodus to the 
hill stations was condemned. He said that grants to private educational institu- 
tions should have been restored, paripasu. with the restoration of the five per cent 
sal.ary cut. In every direction, the Ministers had disproved their existence. 

Mr. jx. P. Pande and Mr. T. J. Kedar, supporting the motion, suggested 
that Ministers were interfering in petty matters relating to local bodies. 
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Mr. DeshmuhU, Minisfer for Education, regretted that financial difficulties did 
not enable a restoration of the educational grants. 

Mr. _ff. P. Jaiswal, Minister for Local Self-Government and Excise, quoted 
concrete instances showing the work done. Eegarding Excise, he said that the 
allegations that the number of liquor shops and the consumption had increased 
were baseless. The duty on liquor was reduced to check illicit distillation. He 
maintained that the principles in nominating members to local bodies, were not 
violated. 


Dejusd Under Jestice 

2nd. MARCH : — In the Council to-day when the Some Mcmhcr made a demand 
for a grant under the head ‘‘Administration of Justice”, Mr. B. G. Khapardo 
moved a token cut of He, 1. He stressed that there was interference with the 
judiciary by the Executive in this province. Instructions were generally issued 
pressing for particular punishments. The degeneration was spreading to civil 
courts. 

The Rome Member, clearing the position, pointed out that there was no interfer- 
ence with the judiciary by the Government. During a civil commotion like the 
Civil Disobedience movement, the Government doubtless instructed the prosecution to 
press for particular punishments, but instructions were never issued to the 
judiciary. 

The motion was pressed to a division and rejected by 34 to 24 votes. _ 

A similar motion brought by Sir. Kedar was rejected without a division. 

3rd. MARCH : — The Government sustained four _ defeats in the Council to-day, 
when the discussion on the demand No. 10. “Administration of Justice (reserved)' 
was resumed. . , - 

Syed M. Rahman (Akola) moved a token cut of one rupee urging the abolition 
of certain civil districts. District Judges were paid Es. 2,70D per month i^ich was 
in excess of Lord Irwin's salary as a member of the British Cabinet. Ho ^ged 
that subordinate judges be empowered to try criminals as also sessions cases. Such 
a procedure, said Mr. Eahman, would result in a considerable saving of the tax- 
payer's money, , , , j 

Opposing the “cut”, the Home Member said that three civil districts had alrc.ady 
been abolished and it was impossible to reduce their number further. . , 

The motion was put to vote and carried, the Government refraining from 
demanding division. 

Mr. Kolhe's token “cut” urging that enhanced powers be conferred on village 
pancbayals, was carried by 27 votes to 18. , 

hir. Safixalfs token “cut” protesting 'against the enhancement of the process lees 
was also carried without a division. 

Conviction of Sattagraha Lawyers 

By far, the most important token “cut’’ was that of Mr. Kholc, urging that the 
Government should reconsider the question of allowing the twenty-two legal practi- 
tioners convicted for participation in the Civil Disobedience movement and who nacl 
been suspended from practice, to resume practice at the Bar. Mr. Kollic appealw 
to the Government not to bo vindictive on those who had suffered in the countiy s 
canse. He also referred to the change in the political situation _ and tbought that 
the time had come when the Government should move the Judicial Commissioner 
in the matter. _ • a i oc 

In spite of opposition from the Treasury Benches, the motion was earned by 
votes to 22. 

Dejiand Under Jails 

The Council then commenced discussion on the demand for jails. , 

Mr. R. A. Kanithar (Bnldana) moved a token “cut" of onc rupcc to discuss the 
treatment of political prisoners. He referred to the restrictions imposed on visitors. 

Mr. Manyalmurli stated that prisoners, charged with more serious cf.encca in 
other countries, were being treated far better than Civil Disobedience pnsoners in 
the province. , . 

Mr. Ftday (Labour), supporting the motion said that the use of screens during 
interviews was unjustified in the case of “A” and “B'’ class prisoners, lie wa., 
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liOTvever, of the opinion that the screen was necessary in the case of ‘'0” class 
prisoners. 

Mr. K. P. Pande (Sihora) felt that a lot of dissatisfaction was due to tho policy 
of classification of Civil Disobedience prisoners. Persons who paid income-tax 
running to several thousands were placed in “B” class. A rich citizen of Berar, 
whose status was known to the Magistrate, was placed in “C” clas3._ He was 
surprised that the jail aulhoritie.s had introdneed screens for interviews without the 
previous consent of the Government. The Government of India had issued no such 
instructions to the Provincial Governments. Yet such humiliating conditions had 
been imposed on prisoners. He thought that the object of the jail authorities in 
doing so was to break the morale of the prisoners. Further, the food supplied to 
the prisoners was sometimes raw and distasteful. He also requested the Government 
to associate non-official members with the official committee of enquiry and give the 
House full information regarding the scope of the enquiry. 

4lh. MARCH : — Discussion on Mr. R. A. RanUhar’s token cut regarding the 
policy of treating political prisoners in jails was resumed to-day and was lost by 30 
to 20 votes. 

■Mr. F. Gordon, Chief Secretary, said that the motive for which political prisoners 
courted imprisonment, elicited respect, but the respect somewhat abated when the 
martyr’s thorns were exchanged for a garland of lotuses. Regarding sep.aration of 
such prisoners, he said the question was of all-India concern. 

The Home Member pointed out that a committee of enquiry had already been 
appointed to consider the question of separate jails, food, clothing and the other 
points raised. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar’s cut under the same head brought Amraoti Jail affairs of April 
1932 info prominence again. The motion suggested that a course be adopted by 
Government in regard to delinquents in the said affair, which would amount to a 
vote of censure on Mr. Harvey, Superintendent of the Jail. The mover maintained 
that Mr. Harvey had violated the rules of the Jail Manual for which he should be 
properly dealt with. 

Lt. Col. Powell, Inspector-General of Prisons, supported Mr. Harvey, who, he 
said, acted in good faith and did what was necessary under the circumstances for 
the maintenance of discipline. 

The debate continuing reached the time limit, and w.as guillotined along with 
thirty-four “cut” motions under the same head. 

DE.^rA^■» Ukdee Police 

In respect of the demand under the head “Police,” Mr. C, B. Parahh's cut to 
consider the steps taken by the Government for keeping in abeyance the posts of 
certain officers in accordance with the recommendations of the Financial Committee, 
was being discussed when the House adjourned. 

6th. MARCH : — A number of token cuts in the demand for the ‘Police’ were dis- 
cussed in the Council to-day. Only Mr. C. B. Parebh’s cut to protest ag.ainst 
non-Indianisation of the superior posts was carried by 30 votes to 29. 

The mover said that the Lee Commission had decided that the proportion of 
Indians in the superior posts should be 50 per cent. Even if all the posts went to 
Indians henceforth, the ratio would not be reached in 1940. 

Mr. F. Gordon, Chief Secretary, pointed out that no European had been rc-- 
cruited after 1921. One Indian would be recruited next year. The Home Member 
added that unless suitable candidates were available, it was difficult to Indianise the 
higher posts. Europeans who were already recruited, could not be superseded for the 
sake of Indianisation. 

Salaeies Cut Restoration 

A lively debate ensued on Rai Sahib U. S. Patil’s protest against the restora- 
tion of the cut in the salaries of the Provincial Services. 

The Revenue Member referred to the Budget speech of the Finance Member 
in the Assembly, in which the Government of India promised grants to provinces 
corresponding to the amount of income-tax payable by Government officers 
whose cut was reduced to 5 per cent, the sum being about 2.40 lakhs. He 
warned the members that the effect of renewing the cut would result in a loss of 
the sum. 
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THE BORMi LEGISLATIVE COUNCiL 

BUDGET SESSIO^''— RANGOON, 9th. FEBRUARY to 28th. FEBRUARY 1933 
The Governors Opening Address 

The Badges Session of the Burma Legislative Council was opened by His 
Excellency the Governor at Rangoon on the 9th. February 1933. His Excellency 
said that of the political sitution, he could say nothing. They had forivarded to 
the Secretary of State, complete proceedings leading np to the Council resolution of 
the 23rd December, with a translation of the Burmese speeches which necessitated 
some delay. Now, the issue of Separation or Federation, for the time being, had 
passed out of their hands, and His Excellency hoped that they might give their 
whole-hearted attention to matters of internal administration. 

But there was one thing that .both the members and his Government were deeply 
interffited in. Whatever might be the issue, there should be no recrudescence of the 
disturbance that cost the Province so dearly. His Excellency added that he relied 
on their support and approval to any measures which the Government might feel 
necessary to take in order to prevent this. 

Continuing. His Excellency said that to him, coming fresh to Burma, the 
diScuIties that faced them seemed very formidable, and he wished to take the first 
opportunity of getting into touch with those who must be colleagues in the efforts 
of the Government to solve them. He had been in Burma for so short a time, 
that he was still merely studying the nature of these difficulties, and it would be 
presumptuous on his piut if he were to address them at that stage on the most 
hopeful methods of meeting them. 

The predominant factor was, of course, the economic situation. His Excellency 
added. It would be superfluous for him to dilate on the anxieties and suffering 
that the fall in the price of paddy had brought upon the people of Burma. The 
causes of food grains and raw materials remained, he feared, somewhat a mystery 
to many of them— laymen. But there was verv little that they themselves could do 
to remove them, tfis Excellency assured them that they should leave no avenue 
unexplored that showed the slightest sign of leading to light. 

The Government had done what they could to help those who were suffering - 
making redactions in the capitation tax and the revenue assessment which substanti- 
ally affected the provincial revenue position. Each district was carefully and minutely 
considered, and the measures adopted cost over Es. 70 lakhs. Though the mea- 
sures did not relieve the agriculturist from the effects of the fall in prices, it would 
enable him to bear them. 

Eeferring to the finances of the Government, His Excellency said that he did not 
wish to anticipate the Finance Member who would to-day present the Budget 
proposals, but he only desired to lay before the House the broad facts that made 
so much impression on him as a new-comer. A year ago, Sir Charles Innes, in his 
address to the Council, explained that in 1930-31, in order to give the price of rice 
and paddy time to recover, the Government had postponed the date of revenue col- 
lection by nearly a month. In the peculiar circumstances of Burma, this resulted 
in large carry-over of revenue and in spite of the reduction in expenditure amounting 
to Rs. 73 lakhs, the year closed witn a deficit of Es. 213 lakhs. They borrowed 
from the Government of India. That was the first step, and a long one on the 
slipperv slope that led to bankruptcy. In the current year, the Government again 
had to* forego revenue and they had to iincur a further debt of some Es. 66 lakhs. 
Six wears ago the Government had no debt, but now they owed six crores and it 
was likely That they would owe over seven crores at the beginning of the coming 
wear. Tie decision of the Secretary of State at the last moment, to restore half of 
the “cut" iu salaries increased expenditure by Es. 16 lakhs. To restore the equili- 
brium of the budget, this must be met from somewhere, for additional incometax 
pavmeuts which ‘counter-balanced this redaction to a considerable extent went not 
to" the Local Governments’ coffers, but to those of the Government of 
India. Proceeding. His Excellency observed : “We are on the eve of constitntional 
changes. Burmli, whether as an autonomous province or a separate ientity, must 
need'^have credit for its development, and credit cannot be built on the foundation 
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Eegarding ordinary expanditnra for 1933-34. the estimate of 970 lakhs rras 23 
lakhs less tfian the expenditnre for 1932-33. The fail in the cost of food, stores and 
cqnipment vronid explain the rednctions under Jails, Ports and Pilotage, uhile 
disbandment of the police entertained after the rebellion, accounted for the fall 
under that head. The reduction ~onId hare been better but for the rearmament 
the military police, on •rhich P.5. S}~ lakhs tras being spent. Less money tras 
srailable for the maintenance of roads, and it was hoped that famine wonld not 
cccnr. The contribution of the Shan State Federation had been discontinued, and 
the contribatioa to the llnnicipal Corporation on account of the rates payable for 
Government bniidings had been reduced. The capital expenditure in the coming 
year aggregated to Rs 25'4 lakhs for works to which the Government were already 
committed or which it was advised shonid he undertaken at once. 

On the 1st of April 1932, the Province owed the Government of India Rs. 625 
lakhs, but considering the proposed loans of Es. €3 lakhs to cover the provincial 
deficit and Es. S3 iakhs to finance the capital expenditure, the Provincial debt would 
thus amount to Es. <I2 lakhs on 3lst J-Iarch 1933. 

The fnture financial position of the Province shonid be regarded with great 
anxiety. In the present year, the Province was unable to repay the debt out of 
revenue. It could be pai'd only by getting further into debt. Ine estimated surplus 
in the revenue accounts of Es.’ 23' lakhs was too small to meet unexpected calls, 
and farther taxation and retrenchment seemed inevitable, even if retrenchment 
should entail abandonment, for the time being, of beneficial activities. 

Speaking on the estimates for the coming year, the Finance Member said that 
Foret. Excise end Stamp revennes were siightly higher. Petroleum revenues 
WES expected to remain at much the same rate at about Es. 32 lakhs, and the re- 
venue under other heads was likely to be mnch the same as it was in the present 
year. As regards the taxes which" the Government of India collected, the Bnrma 
Government expected to get nothing from income-tax and to get Es. 5 lakhs from 
the additional doty on salt. Regarding local excises, the betting tax was doing better, 
but it _was proposed either to" increase the tax on the tote from 2j4 to 4 per cent, 
or receive a subvention from the Turf Club. Cigarette excise was coming up to 
expectation and Rs. 9 lakhs were expected dn'ring the coming year, while from 
the match-tax Es. 17j4 la^s were expected. The cmcLoI factor was the estimate 
of land revenue, which perhaps would be criticised on grounds of ncdne^ optimism. 
He -took an optimistic* view saying that the rupee was linked to Sterling, whose 
prices appeared to be rising slightly, or at all events to be no longer dragged 
down in recent months by the drop in gold prices. 

The world Economic 'Conference would meet in April or May, and if the Con- 
ference was snccessful the bcrccn on public and private deb: would be reduced, and 
an immediate recovery of prices conid be hoped for. Another reason for his taking 
an optimistic view was to be found in the economic condition of the country, and 
the ‘■figares of increased consnmptioa of alcoholic drink3.== He said that the pro- 
vince obtained last year some Rs. 5i crores by selling gold. This year, since the 
Ist April 1932, the sale of gold had brought only Es. li crores and he thought 
that it was generally recognised by those who were in touch with the agricnltnral 
districts, that there was now very little gold hoarded in the districts in the shape of 
ornaments or in any other form.’ 

Taking the question of how the deficit could be filled up, the Finance Member 
suggested not in an official but in his personal capacity, a tax on tobacco or Govern- 
ment monopoly of tobacco. He said that if education and road and all other bene- 
ficial activities of the ^vernment were not to be enrtaited for a very long period, 
revenue mnst be found from some source or- other and no greater ' question than 
that awaited solntioa at their hands, whether the province was Federated or Separated. 

Gexeral Discrssiox of Bcdget 

lOtB. FEBRU.ARY : — ^The Council devoted the whole of the dav to a general dis- 
cussion of the Budget. Several members participated in the discussion and the 
Finance Member made a joint reply. 

Xcn-official members congrstnlatea the Finance Member on his frank and lucid 
statement regarding financial afiairs, tout criticised his over-optimism. 

Be Pi, dp-ming the debate, remarked that Burma was solvent only on paper, 
while the country was really in a financial disaster. There was no use relying on the 
World Economic Conference. He suggested eSecting retrenchment, abolishing prire 
po-sts and. also combining the Police and Excise Departments. 
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Mr. Tyahjee attributed the present position to past mismannp:ement. 

Mr. Stoneham, representative of the Burma Chamber, urced an examination of 
the financial policy and wished that the Government would reduce the cost of 
administration. 

Mr. Campagnac asked the Government not to adopt a gambler’s attitude, but 
to face facts. 

Mr. Vellayam Chettiar informed the House that his community had loaned to 
the agriculturists Bs. 40 lakhs during the current year but he doubted whether they 
would be able to do so in the future. 

The Finance Member, in the course of his reply, refuted the charges of past 
mismanagement. Justifying the police expenditure, he remarked that but for the 
Police protection, revenue could not have been collected. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Postponement of Land Eevende 

lath. FEBRUARY : — Discussion on non-official resolutions commenced to-day in 
the Council when the Government suffered a defeat twice. 

The first defeat was over a resolution recommending the postponement of the 
collection of Land Eevenue till July this year owing to the heavy fall in tho_ price 
of paddy, as also on an amendment urging the postponement of such collection till 
the middle of April every year. 

Eedpction in Land Eevenue 

The second defeat was over a resolution recommending a reduction in Iand_ reve- 
nue and the capitation tax by half this year or in the alternative recommending to 
the Government to direct the revenue officer to accept paddy in lieu of cash at a 
valuation of Es. 150 per centum baskets from the payers of land revenue and the 
fax, as also on an amendment thereto, to accept other crops and agricultural products, 
on the basis of the prices settled by the Settlement Department on the last occasion. 
The resolution was pressed to a division and carried by a large majority. 

The mover and seconder of the resolution suggested the taxing of foreign capital 
at four annas per centum in order to meet the resultant deficit, ns foreign traders 
should not be let off lightly by paying income-tax, whereas the eons of the soil paid 
heavily in the shape of the land revenue and other taxes. . 

The Finance Slember, opposing the motion, said the suggestion to tax foreign 
c.apital was a discriminatory one and observed that Burma’s present developed state 
was all due to the foreign capital and, without it, Burma would have been m a semi- 
savage state as in the past. 

Exodus to the Hills 

The Council was discussing another resolution recommending the stoppage of the 
Government’s annual exodus to the hill station owing to the present serious finan- 
cial stringency, when it was adjourned. 

I4th FEBRUARY : — The House carried by a large majority the resolutions recom- 
mending to the Government the stoppage of the annual exodus to the hill station 
at Maymyo and the closing of schools, offices, courts and public institutions on ail 
Buddhist Sabbath days. 

The first resolution was supported by the representative of the Burma Chamber, 
who expressed the opinion that the country was now confronted with a disaster and 
as the next few months would be important, the Government should stay at the 
bc.id-quarters for easy access and quick action. 

Burma Eice Trade 

Discussion then ensued on the resolution recommending that a representation bo 
made to the Indian Government on the hardship caused by the dumping of Siamese 
and Saigon rice in Indian markets and tho need for the imposition of a duty on im- 
ported foreign rice in order to raise the price of Burma paddy. The debate was 
adjourned. ' 

15th. FEBRUARY The Council resumed discussion on the resolution recom- 
mending the imposition of a duty on imported foreign rice in order to rnlio th» 
price of Burma paddy. 
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Mr. Tychji noTed sn amscdment to proMbit the entry into India of rice and iti 
by-prodncts from any bat Empire eonctriee. 

The Finance Ifcniler informed the House that the Gorernment Trere nafnrally 
sympaihetic to any proposals to raise the price of paddy. The GoTemment of India 

already tcrceS down the Local GoTemment's prop<Kals. If further representa- 
tion tras necessary, the Goremment must hare a cast-iron case and mnst shorr that 
the vhole Prorince tronld beneSt, and not one section to the harm of another. _ 

Mr. Richards (Chamber of Commerce rcpresentatire) said that Mr. Bajpai in his 
statement to the Assembly had se’ected import fignres only for a part of the year, 
and in the case of the export fignres he had chosen the vrhole year's figure. Although 
foreign imports rrere in no great voinme, they had a bad infinence on^the local mar- 
ket. Bnrrns had already los: some foreign markets. particMarly Germany. He qnotrf 
fects and Ssnres and opined that Burma needed protection to save her main 
industry. 

Mr. Ahc-.td Chandoo of the Indian Chamber of Commerce srippcrted the motion. 

After some speakers had supported it. the amended resolution tvas carried nnani- 
monsiy vrithont a division. 

Dais Enin Eya’s resolution regarding the abolition of the Capitation and Tha- 
tham^a taxes vras not moved. The Government, objecting, pointed out that it tvas 
out of order as the Council had already passed a resointion recommending the reduc- 
tion of taxes on the IS'h. instant. The Council then adjourned. 

CirSES Or BtEILL P.EBEIXIO^r 

_I6tIj. FEBRUARY : — In the Council to-day, a resolution recommending the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, vrith an elected majority, to enqnire into the causes of 
the r^nt rebellion tras carried by a majority of* thirty-fonr, de^ite Government 
opposition. The supporters mads many allegations against officials in the rebel area. 

Chil Hlaing pointed out that if tlte Government refused to accept the modest 
request, they vroald prove themselves nnsympathetic, giving cause for further trouble. 

jDt. Be Mev: said that the country vras anxious to knotv whether the Government 
Tcrsion of the origin of the rebellion was correct, and in the interest of law and 
order, he demanded such an enquiry. 

^s Government, opposing the resolution, maintained that the rebellion was pre- 
me^ated, qcotieg at length from judicial proceedings in support of their contention. 

j-ue Government assured the members that they 'would furnish a statement set- 
ting forth the causes of the rebellion after perusin'g the judicial records in the rebel- 
lion cases, and asked the mover to withdraw his motion. 

Another resointion wMch was carried recommended the refund of the -Capita- 
tion and Thathameda taxes collected since 1st, January, in view of the reduction 
already recommended by the CounciL The Council th*en adjourned. 

SO’PLIgrFgtTAEY GgAiTS YOXED 

ISth. FEBRUARY — ^Having concluded non-oScial business yesterday the Coun- 
cil met to-day to transact official business, and passed additional grants. 

The Additional grants voted by the Council tvere : Es. 1 lakh for the diversion 
of the river in the P^u district, to prevent floods, and also fer the construction of 
^ embankment ; E-. 2,322^72 for the entertainment of an additional police force 

in the_ rebellion-afiected districts, and the cost of the armoured trains employed du- 
ring the rebellion, and the construction of police cottages ; and Es, 6 lakhs additional 
exxKnditufe for continued entertainment of irregnlar p'blice forces in connection with 
the rebellion. 


VOXIYG ox BtYIGET DorAYDS 

20tli. FEBRUARY : — Voting on Budget Demands commenced to-day. The 
Finance Eeinber moved for a grant of Es. 20563,3£0 to meet the expenditure of the 
department in his charge. 

fAghteea motions for nominal cuts had been tabled, of which ten were disposed 
of, four- being carried despite Government opposition and the rest being with- 
drawn. Daring the discussion of a token ‘cut’’ urging improvement of waterways in 
-Arakan, the Government pointed oat that at present funds were not available to 
canw oat farther improvement. 

IT. Chii Elair.g observed that the Government conld find Es. 16 lakhs to meet 
the resortatioa of'five per cent of the salary “cut" but informed the House that 
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there \ras financial stringency, irhen the question of improving the country’s condi- 
tions was raised. 

The Finance, Member replied that the restoration afforded little relief to Govern- 
ment servants who were expected now to pay incometax. The Council then adjourned. 

21st. FEBRUARY The Council to-day discussed the Budget cuts on the 
Finance Member’s demands. 

Mr. IF. J, G. Richards (Burma Chamber) moving a token cut. pointed out 
that as a result of the Ottawa Agreement, the rice trade was brisk between Burma 
and the United Kingdom, but he believed that owing to the omission of the word 
“paddy” in the drafting of the agreement, the trade was now_ thrcjitcned by Spain, 
which, owing to this omission, was exporting paddy to the United Kingdom.^ 

The speaker wanted the omission to be rectified but withdrew the motion after 
the Government had replied that Euch representation had already been made to the 
Government of India. 

The House then passed the Finance Member’s demands minus the nominal cuts, 
amounting to Es. 2M, carried on different motions. 

The Home Member moving for a grant of Es. 3,12,76,110, the House took up 
the 33 “cut” motions thereon. 

22n<3. FEBRUARY The Council to-dav debated the Home Member’s demands 
for grants. Only four “cuts” were carried 6y a large majority despite Government 
opposition. One “cut” involved Es. 10.000, the mover asking the Government to 
mve effect to the Council recommending the stoppage of exodus to hill-station. The 
European Chamber’s representatives supported the motion. 

Another “cut” which was carried recorded the House’s disapproval of the action 
of the Government to deporting some Pongyis and laymen without trial and also in 
declaring Nationalist Associations unlawful. 

^_e Chief Secretary justified the action of the Government saying that these as- 
sociations were connected with the recent rebellion and deportation was deemed neces- 
sary to preserve law and order in particular districts. The Council then adjourned. 

The Ministerial Crisis — Mr. U. Kyaw Myint’s Survey 

Members of U Chit Etaintfs and People’s partits tabled a ‘'mvconCtoco 
motion against the Forest Minister and also motions fixing the salary at Es. 2,oW on 
grounds of economy. Interviewed by the Associated Press representative, Jlr. U. Eyutr 
Myint M. L. A., said : — The position of -the present Slinisters in Burma is p^uliar. 
Sir J.' A. Maung Gyi has, since the advent of the Montford Eeforms, held one 
high position after another. He was first Minister of Forests and then .Tudge of the 
High Court and later Home Member officiating during Sir Charles Innes’s absence 
at the first Eonnd Table Conference as Governor of Burma and resuming his posi- 
tion as Home Member on Sir Charles Innes’s return. After his retirement on account 
of age from the position of Home Member, he successfully contested a byc-electton 
and became Minister of Forests and remained as such until the end of the last 
Council. At the last general election, he securrf a seat and is now Minister of 
Forests again. The hlinister of Education is U. Kyaw Din, who w.as until bis 
appointment, a leading barrister practising in Rangoon. The two Slinislers, consi- 
dered politically, are not exactly on the same footing. Sir J. A. Maung Gyi has 
been leading a party known as the Independent ior many years. That party is 
populaily known as the Golden Valley party, the name bring derived from the 
Golden Valley estate on which most of the' members of the parly live. He and 
his party have frankly been pro-Govemment .and have been assisting the Govern- 
ment throughout. The results of the last general election showed Sir J- A- 
Maung Gyi, with just a few followers, in the beginning of the last sesrion, which 
w<as held to decide the separation issue, and which failed to do so. Dr. Ba Maw- 
led a majority parly, with about 25 members. The next in strength wax 
U-Chit Hlaing’s party, with about 20 members. Both Ihrsc parlies had sought ejec- 
tion on the Anti-Separation ticket. The third in strength was the nationalist O' 
People’6 Party, led by U Ba De, with less than 20 members. Nevertheless Sir J- A- 
Maung Gyi, with his'nsual skill, manoeuvred himself into a strong position by win- 
ning over several of the unattached members in the Council. . 

After U Chit Hlaing's fall from the Chair. Sir O De Glanville became the Frcii- 
dent of the Council. 
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THE JimSTERIAL CEI5IS-A STJEVEY 

Dr. Ba Maw. immediately after election, had refused to form a Jlinistry when 
requested by Sir Charles Innes to do eo. U Eya-rr Din rcsitrr.ed from Dr. Ba 
Maw's party, while the Council was in session and before the motions in connection 
with the Separation issue were finally decided. Scon after the end of the first 
session and before the beginning of the second session, His Escellency Sir Hugh 
Stephenson, the new GoTemor, appointed Sir .1. A. Manng Gyi as' Minister 'of 
Forests and U Eyaw Din as Minister of Edncaticn. ^ far as can'be gathered, the 
actual ncmber of non-oScial members who are bound to support the two Ministers 
is II. The cScisl bloc and nominated members number S3. The total strength 
of the Council is 104. It is imperative therefore that one cf the three major parties 
should support the twe Ministers, if they are to regain their position. There are 
strong mmonrs afoot that Dr. Ba Maw, before their appointment gave an nndertafcing 
for himself and his party to support the two Ministers in the event of any 
censure being attempted in the present session. 

Demands for grants are now being debated in the Burma Council. The three 
major partfps view the postition in three difi'erent ways. The strongest party now 
is IJ Chit HJainar's party, with over 20 members. They are frankly against working 
the dyarchy. Dr. Ba Maw's party, whh about 20 members, have Sot yet defined 
their attitude publicly as regards the appointment of Ministers. The Nationalist or 
the People's party are also frankly dissatisfied with the two appointments. 

The position b'riefiy is this, if Dr. Ba Maw and his entire party support the 
two ilinisters, any censure motion will fail. If. on the other hand. Dr. Ba Maw 
and his party join hands with the other two major parties, the motion is bound to 
be carried. 'The most interesting feature of the situation is the fact that Dr. Ba 
Maw's party, from all accounts, is divided into two sections over this question. Out 
cf rongfalw £0 members, about 12 members, including Dr. Ba Maw, will oppose the 
censure motion. The remainder will, unless they felt bound by the rules of the 
party, support it. If the cenrore motion is carrieS. it will put the Burma Govern- 
ment in a quandary. On the other hand, if owing to the support of the two 
ilinisters by Dr. Ba Maw and his party, the censure motion fails, it will be the 
political end of Dr. Ba Maw. 

Dr. Ba Maw’s Statement 

Dr. Ba Maw issned a lengthy statement to the press criticising Mr. Eyaw 
3Iyint's statement from Delhi : — ' 

He says his party is so used to Mr. Eyaw Myint’s attacks since his severance 
from the party, that they take them as a matter of course. Mr. Eyaw Myint has 
assumed the character of a minor prophet, but there will be no aoubt that Mr. 
Eyaw Myint is always sincere. The Doctor proceeds : They entered the councll 
wnh the single purpose of achieving a constitution in strict accordance with their 
Anti-Separatlonist policy. ' All other matters were merely subsidiary ; no amount of 
arguments based on personal records whether accurate or not could make them 
depart from their policy and mandate. As practical men they are also forced to 
consider the consequences of their attitude towards the present Ministry. As 
Nationalists they have always to face the fact in the present circumstances. It is 
really regrettable that Mr. Eyaw 3Iyint, once a single-minded Anti-Separationist. has 
not given thought or word 'to Anti-Separation poUcy in his discussion 
of the present situation and has also not considered the ways by which 
any decision oa the question of the present ministry could affect very* seriouslv the 
Anti-Separationist policy and the alternatives to the present ministry. Mr. Hyaw 
Myint's statement that his party is divided on the question of the present ministrw 
is 'incorrect and also the statements that TJ. Chit Hfaing's party is the strongest with 
about twenty members and are frankly against the wor&ng of tlyarcby. The Council 
records would show that his party's voting strength is twenty-one. Mr. Eyaw Myint 
knew, like others, that IJ. Chit Elaing had accepted the election of the p'residen't of 
the Conncil and his party had made strong attempts to seize the ministry. 

23rd. FEBRUARY To-day's Conncil proceedings were marked by the lady 
cenne ilor Bate &nn Ilya’s cnc motion reducing by Es. ICOjthe demand for Es. 5CB. 
130 for the registration department. 

The EoTT.e 'lletnbir was attacked with s volley of questions, when he replied to U 
Manngyi who moved redaction of Ee. 1 when demand for subordinate ofncials to the 
extent of Es. 3,S31.l90 was made. Members complained of harsh treatment by offi- 
cials while collecting Thathameda and Capitation taxes. 
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Salaries of Ministers — Reduction Motion 

24tJi. FEBRUARY The Council resumed discussion on the Forest llinisler's 
demand for grant of Rs. 14,658,950 to meet the expenditure of his Department. 

Thirty-six cuts were tabled the majority of which were withdrawn. 

A member of the .People’s Party moved a motion fixing the Ministers’ salary_ at 
Re. 2,500 on the ground that the country’s financial position did not permit high 
salary. He referrM to Mr. De Valera’s salary and remarked that Ministers’ salanes 
here were exorbitant. 

U. Chit Elaing supported the motion and appealed to the Alinisfers to be pat- 
riotic and give a lead to others by accepting rMnced pay. Otherwise he said the 
country would think that the Ministry was greedy and unpatriotic. 

The Education Minister, U. Kyate Din, said if the country wanted them to accept 
less salary they would agree but not through this particular motion which was moved 
because a particular party wanted the Ministry. He pointed out that no Euch_ motion 
was moved by the People’s Party when the members of that party occupied the 
Alinisterial chair. 

Mr. SloT.eham informed the House that they would vote against the motion in 
view of the fact that Government were going to appoint a retrenchment officer. 

A Member of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party opposing the motion said that if the motion 
was_ carried it would aflect the separation and federation issue to which U. Chit 
Hlaing-'s group cried ‘‘no”. 

Dr. Ba Maw’s party voted with the Ministers thus defeating the reduction motion. 

The Forest ZTinister opposing the motion for reducing salary by half said that it 
was personal and asked if the question was one of economy why did th_e_ agenda 
include a ‘‘no-confidence” motion. The motion when pressed to a division was 
lost, voting being 43 against 56. 

.f^e debate then ensued on the motion expressing no-confidence in the Forest 
Minister, Sir Joseph Maung Gyi. 

No-Confidence Motion against Forest hGniiler 

U Soe Fyvn, Member of the People’s Party, then moved that the Minislcrs’ salary be 
reduced by one rupee to express “no-confidence” in the Forest Minister. The epesber 
expressed surprise that the Minister was occupying bis scat during the discussion 
and said he moved this motion not because he ’ hated Sir Joseph but ^cause he 
loved his country. The Ministers’ Party consisted of ten members. So it was not 
right that it should rule the country with the help of official votes. At the re-cent 
election the Ministers' Party snfi'ered a heavy defeat indicating the Partv s unpopu- 
larity but in spite of this Sir Joseph was nominated Minister. Moreover, Sir Joseph* 
party included Anti-Sep.irationists. The speaker concluded that the Ministry was un- 
popular and hence should be removed. . - t. c- 

Another member of the People’s Party, supporting the motion, said that Sir 
Joseph enjoyed the privileged positions since the reforms but none knew his policy. 
After criticising thX.Minister’s tour prior to election at Government expense, the 
speaker remark^ that in forming the present Ministry the Government acted un- 
constitutionally. ’'n 

The Eome ‘ifemher, refilting the charges against the Governor, nnrrate-d the .inri- 
den's prior to the formation of the Slinistrv informing the House of the Governors in- 
terviews with party leaders and ofTers made for formation of Ministry. He said tMt 
Dr. Ba JIaw. U. Chit Hlaing and U. BaJ’e all refused to form Ministry hut being 
assured of Dr. Ba Maw Party’s support to the present Ministry, His Excellency 
nominated the Ministers. 

TJ. Chit Elaing supported the motion and admitted that H. E. the Governor 
sent for him and told the House what transpired at the interview. He said that he 
informed His Excellency that he (the speaker) liked to stay outside the Ministry to 
serve the country better. * , 

He also told *him that his party did not support Sir Joseph on account of his 
pro-Government views. The sperdrer said that he supplied the Government tvith a 
list of the party strengths according to which his was the majority party at that 
time Md complained that Government acted unconstitutionally in not having consul- 
led his party prior to the nomination of Ministers. _ ■ 

Dr. Ba iSats opposed the motion and narrated his interview with the GovCTCt 
whom the speaker informc-d of his unwillingness to form a Ministry in accordant 
with party policy. When the Governor enquired whether he would support if 
nisters were chosen from other parties the speaker replied that his party entered tw 
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Conncil Tritit the object of obtaining the fntnre constitnfion in accordance rrith the 
Anti-£et«ration policy and he vronld Enpport the Slinistiy eo long m the SEnisters’ 
policy did not clash Trith their policy. The speaker remarked that it was better to 
maintain an Anti-Separation Conncil. His party wonld nerer coalesce with the 
People's Party bnt try to keep ont of that party. 

U. Ba Pe. leader of the People’s Party, supporting the motion, criticised Dr. B_a 
Haw’s attitxide and policy accusing him of inconsistency and remarked that U Chit 
Hieing always did what he sa'd. 

Sereral speakers joined in the debate which was adjourned till to-morrow. 

GSIEVAerCES O? BCEitESE WOilES 

During discussion on the Budget cuts on the Home Members demands the lady 
member Daic Br.in Mya, moTed a token cut to discnss the position of Burmese 
Budhist women when they married non-Bndhists. Eising amidst applause she poin- 
ted out the disabilities orer succession and inheritance that Burmese women at pre- 
sent EUuered and in many cases women were left destitutes. The Government the 
other day justified the esodns to hill station on the ground of health- She would 
say that for the sake of health and prosperity of these women, who married non- 
Buddhists and snfiered later. Government shoald undertake legislation to ensure 
them the rights of married wife Several Barman members supported the motion. 
The Haas Membsr opposing said the question involved many dificnlties fant they 
were not nnsormountable ana assured them the Government’s sympathetic consideration 
to the question but despite this assurance the motion was pressed to a division and 
carried. 

The House passed the Home Member's demands, less cuts, amounting to over 
Es. ICO.CCO inflicted on several motions. 

25ii. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the debate on the ‘no-confidence’ motion 
against the Forest Minister arising one of a token cut by U, See Ny\m of the 
the Peopje’s Party. After about three hours’ debate, the House rejected tbe motion 
by a majority of thirteen votes. Several Burmese members supported and opposed 
the motion. 

Mr. Ganga Singh supported the motion while Khan Bahadur Walli Moharheel 
opposed opining that Sic Joseph was the best man for the post. 

Mr. Bxith Graveley, Chief Secretary, speaking on the constitutional aspect 
of the question, said that it was of paramount importance at the moment that there 
shonld be a stable Government and stable Ministry. The sp^ker said that no sin- 

f le party in the House cculd form a Ministry without coalition. As long as the 
linistry commanded the majority in the House, it was constitntionaL A coalition 
3Iinistiy in the present circumstances was inevitable. 

Mr." Sos liyan, the mover, replying to the debate, remarked that Sir Joseph had 
no policy and had a blank mind on the question of Separation. 

Sir Jossph, winding np the debate observed that during the last ten years he 
had done ms best to serve his country. If he had committed mistakes, they were 
honts; ones. 

The motion was then pressed to a division and lost, 42 voting for and 33 
against. _ Four Europeans, two representing the Banna Chamber, one the Trades 
Association and one nominated, remained nentral. 

After !nnch,_Mr. Cempagnas representing the Anglo-Indians moved that the 
Forest 3Enister[£ salary be refused and urged the abolition of the Ministry on the 
ground that Ministers had no work to do. Besides, he said that the country’s financial 
position did not permit the maintMance of the Jlinisiry. The speaker criticised Dr. 
]Ba Maw’s policy characterising it as inconsistent and as changing very often and 
asked Dr. Ba Maw’s Party not to support the Ministry, but support his motion 
and end dvarchy. 

Mr. Tf^tlkie, Edneation Secretary, opposing the motion, pointed out that the 
constitution under which "they functioned provided for Ministers to administer trans- 
ferred subjects escept in tbs case of an emergency when the Governor should take 
over char^. The mover was wrong in thinkiDg that there was lack of wrong for 
Ministers who could economise the departments under their charge. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by a majority of nine. 

Diicnssion on some other ‘'cuts” was proceeding when time being up, the Preai- 
dent put the Forest Minister’s demand to the House wMch was carried fay a 
jnsjority of nineteen votes without eSecting a single ‘‘cut,” 
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Motion of Censure on Education Minister 

The Educaiion Minister then moved for grant of Es. 1,44,95,390. 

Mr. H. Cl Khoo, Chief Whip of the People’s Party, moved a token cut to 
express “no-confidence” in the Education Slinister. He said that the Minister had 
no party and had no following. 

The mover was supported by other members, including those of U. Chit Hlaing’e 
party, but the members of Dr. Ba Maw’s party opposed it. _ The debate was 
proceming but as the clock struck five, the President put the entire demand which 
was carriSi without a division. Thus ail the “cat” motions were guillotined, 

Aujournstent Motion on Hoare Statejiunt 

The President then informed the House that Mr. A. K. K. Oanni had given 
notice ol an adjournment motion in the afternoon desiring to bring to the notice of 
His Majesty’s Government the general dissatisf.ictioa and anxiety created in 
Burma by Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement on 13th February in regard to the motion 
passed by the Burma L-gislalure on 22od December and requesting that the earliest 
possible opportunity ehould be given to the Council to consider any action His 
Majesty's Government contemplated taking in regard to Burma’s future ’constitution. 
The President informed the House that the Home Member had consented and that 
H. E. the Governor had agreed to extend the Council sittings for two days for dis- 
cussion of the above motion. 

U. Ba Pe_ wanted to make a statement but the President disallowed it, saying 
that the motion had cot been yet moved. The President adjourned the Council 
till the 27th. 

Future of Burma 

27ih. FEBRUARY -When the Council resumed its sitting to-day, Mr, 
Ama Karccm Gamii, who had tabled a motion on the future of Burma, desired to 
know before moving it whether the Government had •my statement. 

The Finance Member read out to the Hon.se the question put by Mr. Hannon in 
Parliament regarding the Burma Council dcsision of the 22nd ’December and Sir 
Samuel Hoare's reply tbereto'^on the 13th February. 

Explaining the tocal Government’s position, the_ Finance Member said that it 
appeared to the Local Government that the last portion of the Council's resolution 
contained a request for a conference to be called at an early date for the purpose 
of determining Burma’s future constitution either as a separate unit or as_a unit 
of the Federation on certain terras. H this Conneii elected for sepir-ation with the 
constitution offered by the Premier. His Majesty's Government would endeavour to 
secure from Parliament an opportunity for a separate Burma delegation to 
disenss the details of the proposals with t’he Joint Select Committee, but His Majes- 
ty’s Government were not prepared to bold a conference to disenss the whole range 
of Separation versus Federation with conditions. The Council resolution asked that, 
in the constitution of separated Burma, provision should be made for transfer to 
popular control of at least the same measure of responsibility and the s.irac subjects 
and power as transferred in the Indian Federation. The Finance Member referred 
the House to his statement of the I9th December and said that the transfer of 
control for Burma would correspond closely with that in India. The Council would 
be able to make a coraparisioa itself with the full Indian proposals to be sbonly 
published in the White Paper. 

With reference to fixing a definite date for the tmnsfer of complete rc.sponsibi- 
lity, the Finance Member said that it was impossible to fix such a date either in 
India or Burma, but His Majesty’s Government would abide by the Premier’s state- 
ment at the Burma Round Table Conference on the 19th December 1931. Declars- 
tions with regard to India also applied to Burma. 

With rcg.ard to the Council’s resolution that Burma in the event of declining 
separation should be allowed to enter the Federation, on special term®, the Finance 
Member pointed out that uniformity of treatment of Federal unit.s in Federal matters 
was tbe^ essence of the Indian proposals, if Burma entered the Federation. His 
Majesty’s Government considered that no differentiation in her favour was {wssiblc- 
If the right to secede was given to one unit, it must be given to ail, and this was 
an impossible bMis for the vstablishment of n Federation. Even if. for argument* 
sak^ the possibility of Burma seceding by consent from the Federation at 
future date was assured, the position at that date would be what it was now, ana 
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Bnms^s constitntion ecd position after eecession. ■ponld still remain for determina- 
tioD by ffis Majesty’s Government and Parliament. 

The Council adjonmed till the next day to enable the members to study the state- 
ment. The People's Party and Chit Hlaing’s Party en Hoc did not attend the 
CounoO. 

Me. Gattsi's Monos 

2Sih. FEBRUARY After the Conncil resumed its sitting to-day, the President 
called upon Mr. Gcmi to move his motion. 

Mr. Garni asked for a ruling irhether they could criticise and express their 
opinion on the Finance Members statement made yesterday. 

The President said that the motion before the House vras to discuss and express 
an opinion on the Secretary of State’s statement made on the 13th February, and 
also to make a request to convene a special session of the Council to consider what 
action His ilajesty’s Government contemplated taking in regard to Banna's future 
Constitution. That vras the only matter on the agenda to-day. The Finance Mem- 
ber had made an important statement the previous day in regard to the conditions 
on TThich Burma could or could not enter the Indian Federation. That statement 
vras made in the absence of more than half the Conncil members. Xo notice had 
been given for the disenssion of that statement. Thsrrfore, he was complied to rule 
that there could not be and should not be any discussion whatever on the Finance 
Member's statement. He had no doubt that if the House desired to discuss the 
same iu the future, the Government would give them special facilities. 

Mr. Gar.r.i then asked that the House be adjourned for an hour in order to en- 
able him and the members of his party to consider whether he should move his 
motion. The sitting was suspended accordingly. 

When the Conncil reamed, Mr. Ganni moved his motion. He said that yes- 
terday he asked Government on behalf of his party to make a statement on tha 
subject. Their intention in doing so was to elicit from Government a full and cor- 
rect statement of the Secretary of State. Government not only gave such a state- 
ment, but went further to make a reactionary declaration with motives best known 
to them. 

The President intervened and asked the mover not to criticise Govemmeht'e 
statement. 

Mr. Ganr.i proceeded that the President ruled that they could not criticise or 
express opinion* on the Government statement. He was sure that when Government 
made a statement it was understood fully that the house would have the_ right to 
criticise it. else it would not have undertaken to make a statement end circulate it. 
He did not qcestion the President's ruling, but the effect was that Government 
took the opportunity of making a declaration of views, fully protected from 
obvious attacks of criticisms from his party. Continuing he said on behalf of 
Doctor Ba olarr’s party he desired only to state that “we are anti-Separationists, 
and Government must know that we have not rejected the federal alternative, con- 
tained in the Premier’s term of reference. As we are, however, prevented from dis- 
enssing fully these matters by the President's ruling, our party feels that no useful 
purpose can now 'oe served and indeed it will be dangerous, if we proceeded with 
the de’oate with our hands tied in this manner. Under these circumstances I only 
move the motion without any speech." 

A Burmese mem’oer of Dr. Ba ilaw’s party associated himself with Mr. Ganni's 
remarks. Mr. B. A*. Das on behalf of anti-Separationists also supported Mr. Ganni. 
- The motion was carried without a dissentient voice. Toe Conncil was then prorogued. 


SPECIAL SESSION— P.ANGGOK, 25lh. APElL to 6ih. MAT 1933 
Bnrc3c.'i Fntare — Saparalion or Federation 

Tense excitement marked the opening of the special session of the Couneil, at 
Bangoon on the 23th. April, called to consider the important question of Separation 
or Federation. The precincts of the Council Chamber were guarded by the Police. 
Attendance in the House was full, 
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Eeplying to a member, the President explained the procedure to be follovred 
during the debate. He stated that the special session iras called at the request of 
three party leaders, Z7. Chit Hlainy, Dr. Ba Maic and Sir Joseph Maung Gyi. to 
consider the question of Separation or Federation. After reading the party leaders’ 
letter to the Gorernor, the President said that eight motions had been receired deal- 
ing with the question of Separation or Federation, and be had placed two motions 
suitable for discussion at the be^nning, the first being one for Separation tabled by 
n. Bamri Mating Maung and Sir Joseph and amended by U. Maang Gyi, while 
the second was for Federation, tabled by Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Mate. During the 
discussion of the first motion, members could move any amendments, and if _ that 
motion was carried, the other motions would not be in order for debate, but if the 
first motion was rejected, then the Council could proceed with the discussion of the 
second motion of U. Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Mate. 

The PinancB Member then laid on the table a statement of the financial conse- 
quences of separation. 

Bamri Mating^ Maung then moved : — "This Council, realising that _ the only alter- 
native to Separation is permanent inclusion in the proposed Federation of British 
India, reaffirms the resolution passed in the last Council opposing Separation on the 
Premier’s constitution ; opposes Burma’s entry into Federation on the basis of the 
White Paper constitution ; and in pursuance of the policy of opposition to Separa- 
tion nutil a constitution affording a basis for the attainment of full responsible 
Government is obtained, the Council requests the Government to convene a fully 
representative conference, with Parliamentary representatives, to formulate a consti- 
tution affording a basis for the automatic growth of Burma towards full Eesponsible 
Government as a separate political entry within a responsible period.” 

An interesting situation arose over the amended motion moved by Kimri Maung 
Maung, whose original motion asked for separation and a fresh conference to decide 
the constitution. U. Maung Gyi, Anti-Separationist. had tabled on the previous 
day an amendment which though not moved in the Council, was by mutual agreement 
incorporated in the original motion. 

The mover, moving the amended motion, informed the House that D. Maung 
Gvi, whose name appeared in the order paper along with the mover and Sir Joseph 
had intimated them that he did not want to associate himself as a .supporter of the 
amended motion. 

Bamri Maung Maung said that the proposals fn the White Paper and the Pre- 
mier’s constitution, were similar. Burma once federated could not get out. When 
Burma wanted to get out of the Federation, they would have to undergo tho_ same 
difficulties as at present. So, it was better to settle their constitution, details of 
which conld be worked out at a conference. 

After Eamri Maung Maung had moved the amended motion, U. Chit £f/atny raised 
a point of order, observing that the last portion of the motion regarding the con- 
vening of a conference was out of order, but the President overruled it. 

Doctor Ba Tin raised another point of order saying that a similar motion was 
discussed last session, but the President disallowed'the objection. 

Bamri Maung Maung occupied half-a-day speaking in Burmese. In the course 
of his speech he pointed out the economic disadvantages that would result by en- 
tering the Federation and declare his conversion to the separation creed. 

U. Thin Mating^ (People’s Parly) spoke for the rest of the day decrying Federa- 
tion. and emphasising the dangers of Indian domination in every sphere. 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 

26lli. APRIL : — TJ Thin Maung concluded his speech to-day saying that Burma 
would not attain Dominion Status if she is feder.atea, and that it was not true to say 
that the seperation question was sponsored by the British Government. 

TJ. Ba Sbtee (Anti-Separationist from Mandalay) pointed out that by accepting 
separation, they would fall into a pit. For the present, he said, Federation was 
most desirable, and Burma stood to gain considerably by it. 

/Vo/l Tun Pe, while maintaining that the motion before the House was incompre- 
hensive, advocated separation. He ridiculed the idea of entering the Federation on 
the basis of the White Paper, which had been rejected ^ the Congress. 

Sir Joseph Maung Gyi, Forest Minister, speaking in his capacity ns_ an elected 
member, said that he had agreed to petitioning the Governor for a special session, 
because U. Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw had assured him that they were against 
permanent Federation. His party did not desire Federation at any price. Eejtctioa 
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of the present motion, to TThicIi his name tras subscribed, meant acceptance of per- 
manent Federation Trhich no Borman, inclnding IT Chit Hlaing and Dr. Ba Mavr, 
wanted according to their speeches in the Dec^ber session. 

The speaker concloded with a solemn warning to the members. ‘The people of 
Bnrma woaM not listen hereafter, for one moment, to any escnse that a member 
voted becansa his leader U Chit Hlaing or Dr. Ba Maw directed or persuaded him 
to do so. I warn him that it is his solemn duty to decide for himself what course 
is best for the country and the people at this moment when the destinies of Burma, 
perhaps for many cen'tures. are at stake. Burma’s destinies lie in the hands of 
Parliament'^. 

Two Anti-Separationists spoke favouring Federation, while a Separationist 
condemned Federation. The Council then adjourned. 

It was understood that the party leaders were attempting to fable a new motion 
opposing Separation on the basis of the Permier's constitution, as well as the White 
Paper proposals, without any other demands attached thereto. The leaders^ meeting 
in the evening proved abortive, one leader disagreeing. 

27lh. & 2Sth. APRIL ; — When the Ccnncil resumed its sifting on the 27th.. Z7. 
K’jaic Din. Education Minister, asked the President to adjourn the House to the next 
day as the leaders were still discussing the situation. He said that he was quite 
sure, that the party leaders were nearing a common basis of understanding, and he 
was 'almost certain" that if further time was granted for the leaders to consult their 
partis, they could come to an understanding. There being no objection, the President 
adjourned the House till the 23:h. 

The members in groups continued discussing the situation, and the party leaders 
held a conference in the evening, but they failed to arrive at an agreement. Thus 
negotiations broke down. The Council resumed its sitting on the 2Sth. when, after 
interpellations, Jlr. Tycbji asked for permission to move an adjournment of the 
House to consider the charge of bribery made against the mem’oers of the Council 
in general in the question put yesterday, but the President disallowed it, saying that 
it was against the standing ord’ers. 

The President then enquired of the Education Minister whether they were able 
to come to an agreement, whereto the Minister replied r^retting that they had 
failed to do so. 

The debate on P.amri Jdaimg llaimgs motion, moved on the 25th instant, was 
then resumed. 

U. Be (People's Party) advocating separation, pointed out that they wanted 
separation not because tfiey hated India or Indians but to advance the country’s 
interests. 

Mr. C. M. Ccmpngnac (Anglo Indian) supported separation, but expressed his 
surprise that the motions before the House were not direct either for separation or 
federation. If anything, they meant that Burma wanted separation, with something 
more than was offered by the Premier. The nnderlying principle of Federation was 
to enable the different States and r.aces in India to become one nation. If Bnrma 
entered Federation, she must give up her nationality, and become part of the Indian 
nation. The speaker asked ' the Anti-Sep.arstionists whether tlmt was their desire. 
The Premier’s offer was not the last word on the subject. Separation afforded many 
facilities for the country’s prosperity, whereas Federation would not. He asked the 
mem’oers not to beat "about the bn h. but to say whether they wanted separation or 
federation. 

U Po Vya (Anti-Separationist from Arrakan) favoured "ceparation from England, 
and Federation with India for eternity.” 

Dr. Ba Tin, ex- Minister (Anti-Separationist) was speaking, when the Council 
adjonred. 

29ili. APRIL : — When the Council resumed its sitting fo-day, the President in- 
formed the House that at the party leaders’ meeting, held yesterday, it was nnani- 
monsly agreed that the extension of the present session was essential to decide finally 
the question of Separation or Federation. 

The President observed that he had received a letter from H. E. the Governor 
stating that the session had now lasted for four days, and it seemed desirable to 
fix some limit. His Excellency understood that some leaders were unanimous in 
thinKog that by the 6th of May the Council would have had ample opportunity 
to carry out the purpose for which the session had been called, namely, to give a 
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clear and direct reply to the choice of alternatives ofTercd by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, His Excellency, therefore, requested the President, if the business was not 
finished before the 6th May, to promulgate His Excellency’s order proroguing the 
Conncil, 

The Finance Member asked the President whether he contemplated fixing a limit 
to the length of the speeches. 

The President replied that the rules did not empower him to do so 

On the debate being resumed, three Separation ists and four Anti-Separationisls 
spoke covering the whole day. 

Shtce Ba (Pound Tablet) favoured separation. U. Tun Lin (Separationist) pointed 
out that all lands were now in the hands of mony-lenders, and after separation the 
lands would come back to Burmese hands and he cited Irelands’s examples. 

Anti-Ssparationist speakers disliked the attacks levelled against Indians by Sepa- 
ralionist. The debate was adjourned til! the 1st. May. 

lit MAY : — In spite of the fact that the Conncil had already spent fire days over 
the discussion of the question of Separation or Federation, the debate on the first of 
the eight motions tabled remained still unfinished. When the sitting was resumed to- 
day, U. Chit Elaing asked the President what would happen to the other motions in 
case the present motion under discussion was not voted upon before the 6th. 

The President replied that the Council would be prorogued and that means that 
the (jOuncil has given no decision on any motion. (Laughter) 

It appeared doubtful, owing to the lengthy speeches mostly by Separationists, 
whether the next motion by Chit Blaing and Dr. Ba Maw could be moved, ns notice 
of several amendments to the present motion has already been given by Separation- 
ists, none of which have yet been moved. 

To-day two members of the People’s Party occupied the whole day. Soe Nyun 
spoke for nearly four hours, but he had not finishw his speech when the Conncil 
adjourned till the next day. Soe Nyun observed that people who were trying to force 
Burma into the Federation unconditionally and perpetually, were committing a fraud. 
The country did give such a mandate to the Anti-Separationists. The general elec- 
tion was a blunder and the issue had not been put fairly before the country. 

The Anti-Separatioaists had exploited the unsatisfactory features of the Premier's 
constitution. The speaker challenged the Anti-Separationists to show any_ diflcrencc 
between the White Paper and the Premier’s constitution. He also cnticised His 
Majesty’s Government for not calling a conference after the December resolution 
was passed. The speaker observed that Indian politicians were reticent rcg.arding 
the right of secession and the Congress resolution thereou was vague. Quoting at 
length, from the Assembly speeches regarding secession should be on terms accep- 
table by Federation. The speaker remarked that Burma would be then in an awk- 
ward position when the time came to secede. 

2nd. MAY In the • Conncil to-day, when the discussion on Mr. Itamri Maung 
Maungs motion was resumed, the whole day was occupied by three members of 
the People’s Party, who advocated separation pointing out that transfer of cMtral 
subjects would result in advantages to Burma. The third speaker had not finished 
hie speech when the (Council adjourned. 

COMMWKICATIOX TO THE PeeSIDEXT 

Forty-five Anti-Separationists addressed a letttcr to the President requesting 
him to expedite discussion on the first motion, so ns' to enable other motions to 
come up for discussion by the Council. They also c.ablcd to the Secretary of Ejato 
and the "Viceroy, pointing out the obstructionist tactics adopted by separationists, 
and praying for their intervention so as to enable the Council to come to a definite 
decision. 

The President informed the House in the afternoon that he had received a com- 
munication signed by several members many of whom were now absent but he did 
not disclose its nature. He said that he would deal with the matter on the' next day. 

Cable to Whitehall 

U Chit Elaing and Dr. Ba Maw sent the following telegram to (ho Sccre- 
(.ary of State, H. E. the Viceroy and Governor of Burma: — , , 

“Forty-one non-ofacial members of the Legislature to-day have written to 
President, drawing his attention to the attempts made to adopt a procedure wniM 
would prevent the Anti-Separationists, who form a large majority, from even rcac-** 
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ing tiieir motion on. tbe 6th May, on ■which His Excellency has authorised the 
President to prorogue the Council. Please keep in touch and see that such flagrant 
abuse of constitutional procedure does not end in defeating the Trhole purpose of 
the session, specially convened to give a direct definite reply to the British Govem- 
meni”. 


Peestdest-'s Obsesvatioys 

3rd. MAY : — ^When the Council rented discussion to-day on the constitutional 
issue, the President observed that he had received a communication, the same as 
that published that day in extenso in “The Eangoon Mail". After reading out the 
contents, the President said that the documents honld not have been given to the Press. 
• The President next read out the telegram sent by Dr. Ba Maw and Chit Hlaing 
to H. E- the Viceroy and others, and said that this also had appeared in the local 
Press bat perhaps it was done throngh ignorance. This was contrary to all constitutional 
practice. The President thought that it was done to inSuence the members and the 
chair. After explaining the rules and standing orders the President informed the House 
that he had no power to prevent amendments coming in, nor could he allocate 
days but pointed out that the constitutional way open to Federationists was to put 
their motion in the form of an amendment to the first motion. Eegarding the 
communication and the telegram and also their publication, the President suggested 
to the Leader of the House to convene a meeting of party leaders to come to an 
agreement. 

Dr Ba Maw, explaining the position, said that the Chair had used the words 
that the members had d^ne so ignorant of the standing orders. Dr. Ba Maw 
remarked that the Chair was at liberty to use any terms but their action was not 
due to ignorance fant dne to the prevailing conditions. The House had forced them 
to send such a communication. It was a consideration of their higher duties that 
compelled them to cable to higher places. The step was taken under desperate 
circumstances. He thanked the President for pointing out the constitutional way 
of moving an amendment but he refused to do so, saying that they -nho had been 
returned by over four lakhs of voters had the right to” have their motions discussed 
and decided in the House. 

H Chit Elamg said that during the December session, several motions were 
discussed. A decision on all motions were reached in four days and two nights, 
while the debate on the first motion was, in the present session, proceeding for over 
six days. Thus, having no other course open to them, they addressed a letter to the 
President. Eegarding the publication of the letter and telegram the speaker asked 
the Chair to point out the ruling which disallowed it and said that the public had a 
right to know what was going on in the Council. As they were responsible for the 
present session they did not want the session to end in chaos as was the case in 
December last, when the speaker was President. He suggested that the Council 
should give a direct answer, but he did not approve of the incorporation of amend- 
ments in the original motion as it would result in confusion of issues. The British 
Government had stated that the December resolution was neither for separation nor 
federation. 

U Ba Pe stated that he was disappointed with the speeches of Chit Hlaing and 
Dr. Ba Maw and asked them to adopt the constitutional way rather than other tactics. 

The Finance MeTr.ler stated that he would be glad to hold a meeting of party 
leaders and do what the President had suggested but he thought that both TJ Chit 
Hlaing and Dr. Ba Maw were under a severe misconception regarding the procedure 
of the House which he would discuss with them later. 

The debate on Mr. Bamri Maung Mcicnf s motion was then resumed. 

Mr. If. IL P.afi observed that much racial animosity had been introduced in 
debating a constitutional matter, and Indians were made the target of attack. 
He could understand Barmans when they attacked the Indians, but he could not 
tolerate attacks by the Anglo-Indian member, Mr. Campagnac, who had stated with 
great solicitude for Barmans, that the Burmese nation would be submerged by 
Indians, if Burma joined the Federation. Mr. Eafi _ said that the Indian population 
.was cot increasing, whereas Anglo-Indians were increasing in numbers and were 
enjoying a big slice of Government appointments and of appointments in firms. In 
support, he quoted the Anglo-Indians’ Memorandum to the Simon Commission 
Indians paid taxes and supplied labour and money for agricaltnral purposes, and 
he asked what the Anglo-Indians had done. India gave religion, cnlture and. 
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laognagc fo Burma. The sjjeaker supported Federation, remarking that the 
country’s salvation lay not in isolation, but in co-operation. _ , 

Mr. L. C. Khoo, People’s Party, moved an amendment, opposing unconditional 
and perpetual Federation. U Ni (Round Tabler) pleading for separation, occupied 
over three hours, but had not finished his speech when the Council adjourned. 

COilMTJXICATIOS TO PrESTDEST 

In their letter to the President of the Legislative Council, Dr. Ba Mate, U Chil 
Elaing, his sister Daw Enin Mya and thirty-eight other LLL.C.’s, including seven 
Indians, said that the special session of the Council was convened for the express 
purpose of giving a definite reply to the British Government in regard to Burma’s 
choice of the alternatives ofiered by the Premier. In_ pursuance of the declared 
purpose of the various motions tabled, after two days" debate on the first_ motion 
and also after the failure of the attempt to arrive^ at an_ agreed resolution, the 
leaders intimated to the President on the 28th April that in view of the progress 
made and also of the pace at which the debate was proceeding it_ would be possible 
to finish the session on 6th May and presumably owing to this information His 
Excellency authorised the President to prorogue the Council on Gth May. 

The communication proceeds : “In your discretion, you have given priority to 
the separation motion, and we regret to observe that you have admitted qnito a 
number offamendments to the two main motions, which can only have the effect of 
confusing the issues and preventing the Council fromgiving a straight and direct answer 
to the British Government’s question regarding the future constitution of Burma.” 
The letter coutinued : The number of fresh amendments tabled by Scparalionists 
would only result in defeating the sole object for which the special session has been 
convened. If, in addition, the discussion on Mr. Eamri Manng’s motion is allowed 
wilfully and deliberately to drag on without control from the Chair it would not 
1 merely constitute an attempt to frustrate the main and only purpose of the present 
session, but the movers and supporters of anti-Separation motion, who constitute 
the majority of the House, will be prevented from recording a direct and definite 
decision in'the House. 

The signatories requested the President _ to control lbe_ debate and allocate the 
remaining days to provide an equal opportunity to the parties to have their respec- 
tive motions sufficientlj- discussed. In view of the fact that the first motion bad been 
discussed for five days, the signatories suggested that the remainder of the timoishould 
be made available for due consideration of the other motions before the House. 

4tb May; — Mr. S. A. S. Tyahji, speaking on the Separalion-Fedearation quc.=tion 
to-day, said that Burma would be in a worse position after separation than at 
present. He pointed out that the Government’s latest memorandum was based much 
ou probable-s, and the country would be in an advantageous position by Federation. 

A member of Dr, Ba Maw's Party moved an amendment to Jlr. Ramri Maung 
Mnung’s motion, as suggested by the President the previous day, to enable the 
party motion to be disen.^sed. 

• The amendment, to which the Chit Hlaing Party subscribed, was to the following 
effect ; “This Council opposes separation of Burma from India on the basis of the 
Premier’s constitution. The Council is also of opinion that the White Paper propo- 
sals are inadequate and unacceptabla The Council while recommending that bet- 
ween the two alternatives offTcred by the Premier, Burma should remain part of 
India, demands adequate facilities for modification of the White Paper constitution 
in the interests of Burma”. 

Replying to a member of the People's Party, the President ruled the amendment 
to bo in order. 

The mover of the amendment asked the President to hold a night-sitting to ena- 
ble the Council to come fo a definite decision. 

U. _Ba Pcj commencing his speech at 32-45 p. m,. was speaking when the 
Council ndjournrd. He strongly favoured separation. The Epe.iker critici- 
sed the local Indians’ altitude, and “ other mischievous prop.aganda”. and insinuated 
^at Indians were “bribing"’ the Anti-Separationists for entering Federation. His 
Patty would exert its utmost in favour of separation. He supported imraediato 
separation. 

Slh. mat : — In the Council to-day. Dr. Ba Maw requested the President to ap- 
peal to _H._E. the Governor to extend the session, thus affording time for Anti- 
heparntionist speakers to come to a definite decision on the subject. 
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The sepaiationist leaders Ba Pe and Sir Joseph Maung 0-yi, and also Mr. 

- P.ichards of the Burma Chamber opposed the application. 

The President intimated that he tronld immediately communicate -srith His 
Eicellsn cv. 

U Ba 'Pe then resumed his yesterday’s unfinished speech. He alone occupied 
the rrhole ^y, but had not yet concluded his speech Trhen the Council 
rose. The sneaker reseated outsidelndians with no interests in the country interfering 
in Burmese' afikirs, and also complained that the Indian tarifi" policy afiected Burma’s 
prosperity adversdy. A big side of Banna’s revenue went to India and at this rate 
Burma could not "get out of her debts to India. It was a sad mistake, the speaker 
observed, to think mat Indians would help Burma to attain Home Rule. He des- 
cribed Indians’ ‘’apathetic” attitude to Burma, when Mr. Montagu visited.India to 
form the Reform proposals. 

€tli. MAY : — Punctually at 4-30 p. si., while an Anti-Separationist was speaking, 
the President read His Excellency’s message proroguing the Council session, the 
debate thus ending in no decision being arrived at on the separation ‘question. 

TJ. Ba Pe, Leader of the People’s Party, who was speaking for the last two da 3 rs 
concluded his speech to-day after being on his legs for two hours. He criticised 
Indian attitude, both local and outside, and said that bribes were paid to influence 
the decirion in favour of Federation. Referring to “Indian exploitation”, the speaker 
said that Indians excelled Europeans, as the latter stayed in the country only in 
high positions, whereas the former had been rasping all positions, Iflgh’ and low. 
It was not a fact that all the Europeans in tne province wanted separation. Euro- 
pean capitalists did not like separation, while^ the bulk of the European population 
with a small capital favoured separation. 

Mr. C. G. TFcoiJ’.crJss (Bnrma Chamber of Commerce;, supporting separation, 
wanted people outside to disabuse their mind of the idea that his constituency was 
in any coaneeted with, or was responsible for, the publication of the Government 
statement on the financial consequences after separation. It was published in fulfil- 
ment of the Premier's promise at the Burma E. T. C. The figures given in the 
statement were based on surprises and assumptions. After deafing with the figures 
the speaker pointed out that Bnrma after separation stood to gain Es. 150 lakhs 
and later on more. Referring to the Indo-Burma trade aRer separation he did not 
think that India wonld go elsewhere for her supplies, which were easily obtained 
from Burma, and added that it would help both the countries to follow the present 
trade policy after severance. He did not think Burma’s credit would snfier if her 
budgetary eqnilihriam was properly maintained by the future Finance Members. 

Dr. Ba Mate made a statement with reference to the President and the telegram* 
to the Secretary of State, H. E. the Viceroy and the Governor sent by him. 

ZJ. Chit Blaing said that he wished to remove the misunderstandings that the 
documents had created amoa^ the member of the Council. Th^ were not intended 
aeainst the President, but only against the procedure adopted in the debate. They 
did not approve of the publication of the communication in a local paper. 

The House accepted Dr. Ba Mcirs explanation. 

Mr. C. P. Skin Mating, Chief Whip of IJ. Chit Hiaing's parly, addressing the 
Council, deprecated the attacks against, the Indians. Their mandate was to bring in 
the Federation issue. The country’s -decided verdict was that there could be no 
separation till Bnrma was granted '.Domnioa Status. The speaker said that Sir 
Joseph wanted to stand on the separation ticket in Monlmein constitnenev, but find- 
ing the place too hot for the Separationists, he stood for Mergui. Despite the help 
given by the Government officials, the result of the general election showed that the 
country was against separation. The speaker had not concluded his speech, when 
the ConneiJ was prorogued. 

Immediately after the President had prorogued the Council, the Anti-Separa- 
tionists_ handed to the Council Secreta^ a memorandum, which pointed out that if 
a decision was taken, the anti-separationists were sure about the defeat of the sepa- 
ration motion. The President informed the House that he could not take notice 
of the Memorindum, as the Council had been prorogued. 



THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

BUDGET SESSION— SHlLLONG-eth. MARGE to 24th. M:ARCR 1933 
H. E. The Govehsor’s Addrejs 

The Budget session of the Assam Legislative Council opened at Shillong on the 
Gth. March 1933 under the Presidency of Maulvi Faiznur Ali. H. E. Sir Michael 
Keane, the Governor, addressing the Council said that he had -represented the posi- 
tion of the province to Sir George Schuster, and the latter, although adamant _ on 
some matters, seemed to realise that in financial arrangements for the netv constitu- 
tion, the position of Assam -sTonld have to receive special consideration and arrange- 
ments would have to be made to provide her with financial resources essential to 
her proper development in future. Referring to the Budget, the Governor said that 
1932-33 was likely to close with a deficit balance of not more than 30 lakhs. The 
deficit would have been greater, but for the recent retrenchment measures, which 
resulted in a recurring reduction of 4 lakhs, most of which represented the curtailment 
of.establishments. In respect of retrenchments, the transferred department had been 
spared, and expenditure on the education department had suffered the least. 

Conclnding, the Governor announced that the Council would be invited to appoint 
a non-official committee to review the present opium policy. In this connection, be 
remarked that the policy was temporarily aided by the adherents of Non-co-opera- 
tion, and His Excellency was ready to extend his sincere appreciation of the results 
of their efforts, whatever might have been their motives. 

FntAKCUL Statemest foe 1933-34 

“The province will, according to the estimates, run on a deficit of Es. 30 lakhs" 
said Sir Syed Muhammad Saoouffa, Finance Member, presenting the budget estimates 
for 1933-^. The drop in revenue was spread over taxes on income tax, excise, 
stamps, forests nod 'registration. The Finance Member added ; “Again wo start 
with a distressing budget balance the deadweight of debts to the provincial loans 
fund with the Central Government, consisting of an accumulated total of Es. 39 
lakhs on account of provincial over-drafts, and Ks. 5C lakhs on account of 
communications.” 

Continuing, the Finance Alember stated that they expected to collect Es. 
2,07,35,000 under revenue head and Es. V lakhs under capital revenue. There was 
also an item of Es. 1,80,000 as provincial subvention from the Central Eoad Board 
Development account. The expenditure figure stood at Es. 2,41,^,000 under 
expenditure not charged to revenue and Es. 6}^ lakhs under expenditure not charged 
to revenue. 

Conclnding, the Finance Member pleaded for a more generous treatment by the 
Central Government, in^view of her position as the eastern frontier of the Indian 
Empire. While the North-West Frontier Province received sabvention of over a 
crore annually, Assam received _ only Es. 16 lakhs towards the cost of the mainten- 
ance of the Assam Eifles Militia, guarding the Eastern Frontier and she was made 
to pay on an average 4 lakhs towards the cost of these forces. 

7ih. MARCH: — The Council passed to-day the Assam Opium Amendment Bill of 
1932 amending certain provisions relating to punishment which at present was 
lenient and also certain sections of the act considered to be defective ns hampering 
the powers of preventive officers unduly. The Excise Amendment Bill of 1932 was 
also passed amending the penalty sections of the E. B. and A Act I of 1910 as 
being as too lenient. 


General Discussion of Budget 

march : — ^The Council discussed to-day the Budget for 1933-34. 
•Mr. E. S. Roffey, the leader of the planting group, opened the discussion. He said 
that the Government of India was responsible to a great measure for Assam’s insol- 
vent budget, ns she was_ not fairly and squarely uealt with for she paid 15 lakhs 
annual contribution, maintains the North-Enat Frontier and sixty per cent of the 
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estimated revenne from oil and pertol was absorbed by the Government of India. He 
declared that the present morbid condition of the province conid not in any way be 
improved nnless she got refund from the Central Government. Bahu Sanat Kumar 
Das observed that the Government would do well if they would put into effect all the 
suggestions put forward by the Eetrenchment Committee. The maintenance of 
this top-heavy end Insurious Government had brought the province on the verge of 
bantruptcy. "He described feelingly how the taxes were being realised from the poor 
ryots who were hard hit fay the demon of economic depression. Over and above this 
the Government was ever-awahe to thrust the escise habits in them. Eai Bahadur 
Ntlamhsr DuUa supported Mr. Eoffey and added that the Government of 
India should take the entire financial burden for protecting the North-Eastern 
Frontier of India and the duties of petrol and kerosene should be fully allotted to 
the province, to save her from the impending rnin. Sj Brindaban Gostaami 
enquired of the cause of the huge drop in the sale of country spirits and reques- 
tetf the Government to stop smuggling. He said further that there was still room for 
economy in the Forest and the Public Works Departments. Rai Bahadur Kager.dra 
Nath Choicdhury said that since Burma asserted her rights she received an appreciable 
portion of her oil and petrol duties. Assam should forthwith proceed to resort to a 
similar policy without approaching the Central Government with begging bowl. The 
zemindars and the agriculturists were on the verge of ruin. The secondary 
education of Surma Yalley was being deteriorated owing to the unwholesome policy 
of the Government while the communal policy had impaired the efficiency of 
administration. 

Mr, Rohini Kumar Ckaudhury complimented the Finance Member as having 
done his best. He said : ‘Xo other Finance Member could have done better under the 
circumstances”. He was surprised to find that no remission was granted to 
Xishkhiraj Estates. He said that recovery in realisation of land revenue was due 
to leniency shown by Government. He aumitted that there had been no oppression 
by forest employees. He complained of treatment accorded to political prisoners 
^ way of food, etc. He complimented the Chief Engineer on the condition of the 
Gauhati-Shilloug Eoad, and hoped that the North Trunk Eoad would also be looked 
after similarly. He criticised the high rates of passenger fares and freight charged 
by private companies and compared them with the very low rates charged in other 
roads. 

Baiu Sami Kumar Das thought that retrenchments effected by Government 
were not enough, and drawing a doleful picture of the sufferings of the peasantry 
pleaded for relief by way of remission of agricultural loans, etc. 

9lb. MARCH : — Babu Jogendranath Goshain, by way of further retrenchment, 
suggffited abolition of one Commissioner and also abolition or keeking in nbeyaneB 
for the present of the post of the Director and two Assistant Directors of Public 
Health, the lower portion of the staff being placed under the Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals. He also suggested abolition of the post of Director of Agriculture, at 
present vacant, the department being placed under the Director of Indnstries. Bahu 
Atul Krishna Bhaftacharjee refuted the criticisms about high rates of passenger fares 
and freight charged by the Commercial Carrying Company, and said that it yielded a 
revenue of about one and a half lakh to the Government and gave employment to 
many in these days of unemployment. Mr. Seatkeoie strongly criticiseo the apathy 
of the veterinary department, which he criticised as the weakest of Government 
departments, for not availing of the offer of help of Es. 10,000 from the Imperial 
A^cnltural Eesearch Council for veterinary investigation, though the offer wn» a 
year and a half old. 

After Government members had replied the Gonncil adjourned for the 
day. 


Nojr-OinciAi/ Eesolctioxs 

lOih. MARCH -.—Jlaulavi Munaicar AU moved a resolution to-day recommending 
to the Government of Assam to move the proper authorities to allot to Assam the 
entire income from the excise dnties on mineral oils produced in the province. The 
mover believed that the Assam Government could without the previous sanction of 
the Governor General create by legislation a Road Board which would be a “Local 
authority” and could authorize that authority to levy a tax on the manufacture or 
issue of petrol and kerosene as on a trade. 

37 
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Sir. E. S. Roffey. representative of the tea industry, supported the resolution 
stronely. He met the argument that the e-^cise duty, being a duty on consumption, 
should belong to the centre by pointing out that the “consumer pays ni^ only the 
cscise dutv, but also the royalty and the Company’s profi^^ No one seeks to ar^e 
that the royalty and the profits should go to the centre. Why then the duty 
then met the argument that the centre needed the duty for its solvency. He shotyeu 
from the figures of the import trade of 1929-30, 1930-31, and 1931-32 that the 
imports of kerosene and motor-spirit had greatly increased in spite of me almost 
annual increase of the import duty on these -'roducts. He also mention^ the 
recent appearance of the Western India Oil Distributing Co. Ltd,, in the Bombay 
market, selling Enssian petrol at 12 as or 14 as per gallon. These_ facts s^nld 6b^ 
that the import duties conid be raised still_ further withont seriously affecting the 
volume of imports. The Government of India can reconp itself for the loss of the 
excise dnties by raising the import duties. The step Tvould not only assist the oil 
companies operating m India, but also indirectly bring down the price of petrin in 
Assam which at present is high partly because of the uneconomical price at which 
indigenous petrol has to be sold in Bombay. ... , r 

Many members held that Assam was not getting justice from the Government or 
India bec.ause it was a peaceful and law-abiding province, and Mve _ them no 
trouble. Mr. Kumar Choudhury suggested secession _of_ the Province from 

Federation and non-co-operation with the Government of India in case the demand 
was not Eganfed. 

The Finance Slember, in winding up the debate, said that Assam had two more 
opportuniti^ of putting forward her claims, viz., before the Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee and again at the ‘"subvention” enqniry. It was therefore in his opinion alto- 
gether too early to talk about secession at this stage. 

The rcsolntion was put and carried nem oon. 


Plea of E.VHAxcE>rEST of EF.t'Esrr. Eates 

1 llh. MARCH Babu Nagendra Nalh Chaudhury moved n resolution recom- 
mending that “in view of the deplorable and critical condition of the tea industry. 
Government be pleased not to revise and enhance the rates of revenue in 

renewing leases of grants held for special cultivation until the condition of 
the indnstry improved." The Revenue Member said that so long as land 
was held under ordinary Khirat lease, temporary reduction varying from 3 to 

one anna in a mpeer sanctioned in last October, already applied to such 

land, and would continue to do so far as it applied to land held for ordinary 

cultivation. Ho added that Government had decided, in view of the difilcnitics of the 
tea indnstry, to increase assessment gradually which meant that for the time being 
those lands would enjoy the benefit of temporary abatement of assessment amount- 
ing in all cases substantially ip 3, 2 or one anna in a rnpee, representing percentage 
of 13.07. 9.35 and 4,C9 respectively, sanctioned for ordinary agricultural land. Accord- 
ing to these figures it would be fbani that the tea industry was treated with utmost 
consider.ation. He also added that reduction of 2 or 3 annas in a rupee in land 
revenue was not going_ to save the industry. What w.as wanted wa.s rednetion in the 
present excess production and stimulation of consumption in world's markets. He 
was gl.ad that the tea. indnstry in all countries was making a determined co-operativc 
(ffort, and assured that Government had already agreed to co-operate and wonld 
continue to do so. 

On this assurance the resolution was withdrawn. 

VorisG ox Bupget Dejiaxds 

loth. MARCH The Council discussed to-day the demands for grants under 
Gciicral Administration, .Tails, Famine Kclief and Administration of .Tnsiicc. There 
was a number of cut motions, most of which were lost and the restlwerc withdrawn. 

The token cut movc-d by Sreejiit ReJimi Kumar Choudhury for the rcilnction of 
the Minisicrs’ salary from Rs. 3.590 to Es. 2(^0 raised a lengthy disenssion. He 
asserted that the present moribnnd financial condition of the province really 
w.arranted the proposed rednetion _ in the s.alary and the ministers should act 
nn «nmplo by surrendering (his amount taking into cocsideration the economic 
I.rinciple underlying the motion. 

The Finance Member opposing the motion said that times without number 
such a motion has been tabled on the floor of the bonse and he had got hardly any- 
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tfala" fortiier (o say bssides tiiat the Governnieat Tronld adhere to their former policy 
B.5 —as the rate of 'most of the cat motions of the day. The motion rrss lost. 

SJ. BcAtnc K’jmer Cho’cdkurr/s cat notion resardinj retransfer of Napa Hills Dis- 
trict to Assam Valley Dirisioa vras irithdraTi-n on the Government saying that sn 
eleventh hour change was inadvisable in view of the impending reforms under which 
Hill areas vronld be ercluded from the province. 

Mr. Sarrejurar Berua's motion for redaction of the Ministers' salary by Rs. 
SSfiQO in visw of the state of provincial finances was discussed and defeated by 2S 
to 9 rotes. 


lLi--Tr.EJ.T3i£cn: or Politicai. Pfjsosees 

Mr. Sorres'Cizr Bari:tis ent motion raising a disenssion on the necessity of im- 
mediate release of political prisoner Ayotiprasad Agarvralla in Shillong Jaii on the 
ground of ill-health vras negatived. 

Mr. Eor’iir.i Kumar ChoudSurif s cut notion in order to bring to the notice of the 
Government the ill-treatmeat of prisoners in Jails specially in respect of non-supplp of 
snEdsnt clothing, bedding, mosquito nets and pillows was withdrawn on the 
assurance that the matter would be taken into consideration when jail rules, then un- 
der revision wili be finally framed. 

Mr. Cr^c'udhitry'i another cut motion caliing attention to the monstrons sentences 
passed cn political prisoners like Eajendra Narayan Chondhury, Basanta Komar 
Das, Jyotiprasad Agarwalla, Kshirode Chandra Deb etc., was withdrawn on the 
assurance that the Government wonld try to consider their cases. Ont.of no less than 
20 motions of censure not one was carried. ‘ 

Geast foe Pouci: ,/ 

iSlh. MARCH : — When the Council met to-day the Hou'ble Mr. Muhammad 
£'cad«f/c, Einaucs and Judicial Member, moved for a grant of Es. 2,193.400 for the 
edministratioa of the Police Department. Several other grants snch as Es. /2SS,CC0 
for maintenanco of Assam Eiflss, Es. 6SOO for administration of ports and pilotage, 
Es. 2705 for administration of scientific department, Rs. 71303 for dducation 
{reserved), Es. 2S20j for miscellaneoas departments and Es. 85,020 for provincial 
loan and advance account, were then moved for by their respective members. 

_ Hr. Bohir.i Kumar Choudhun/s cat motion to raise a debate on the ill-treatment 
or certain arrested persons by SunamgaDj Police and A. S. P. Sylhet in Jannary 1933 
and February, 1933, predneed a heated discussion and the motion was’ lost by 14 
to 25 votes. ” Another cat motion by the same member for alleged iil-treaf meat of 
girls or Sunamganj Girls School fay the police also was lost. 

Hr. Brir.dchar. Criandra Gesuamfs cut motion on inadequacy of provision 
in aid of Kammp Annsaedhan Society for historical research, was carried by 18 to 
14 votes. Bat Bahadur Nagpidra Kath Chaudhunj and Mr. Brindaban Chandra 
Gosicarr.fs motions for raising disenssion about the maintenance of Assam Eifles by 
India were withdrawn, the Government promising to forward the debate to India 
Government. Mr. Brindaban Chandra Gasurami "and Sanat Kumar Bad’s motions 
calling attention for inadequacy of provisiou for agricnUnral loans were taken to- 
gether and carried by 22 to 19 votes. Out of 2l cat motions only 2 were 
carried. 

DEOrACTD UcTDEE EoCCAIIOy, HeDICAL &. PCEIAC HEALTH 

I7th. IrlARCH: — The Goundl voted to-day the entire demands under Education. 
Medical and Public Health. 

The Hou'ble Mculvi Abdul Kamvl. Education Minister, moved for a' grant of Es. 
2:937.SCO under head ‘'Education.'' 

The Houmle Bai Bahadur Kcitah Lai Barua, Minister-in-charge of Medical 
Department, moved for a grant of Es. 1;C€0,3C1'3 under head “iledical Depart- 
ment."' 

Maulaci Muncuar All and Khan Sahto Mahmud Ali urged for the introdnetion 
of compulsory primary edacalion. In reply the Hon’ble Education Minister said 
that the province being under the crushing load of deficit no snch radical scheme 
can immediately be taken up and assured the House that the matter will receive 
priority of claim when funds wili be available. 

Sres/ui Brindaban Gosuemi then moved that the provision of Enpees 29,379.CCO 
under Education be reduced by rupees two. He raised a discussion about the advis- 
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ability of haring a separate University for Assam and drew the pointed attention of 
the Government to this matter of paramount importance. 

The motion was put to vote and was lost by only one vote. 

Sreejul Rohini Kumar Choudhury criticised the Government’s action for abolishing 
the M.A. classes of the Cotton College. The Birector of Public Instruction opposed the 
motion and maintained that the consideration which led the Govt, to this abolition 
was that during the last ten years only four students had taken M. A. degrees and 
nonelwas placed in the First Class which incurred an expense of one lakh twenty 
thousands. The motion fell through. 

Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta by a token cut urged for the necessity of lower 
ing the fees for X’ray Examination and bacteriological examination in Ber.w 
White Medical School Laboratory. On an assurance from the Govt. Member tco 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Govt. sustained a defeat when the estimates under Public Health was taken 
up. iiaulavi Munawar Alt moved by a token cut for the reduction by Eupees 
200 for the absence of provision for grants to Local Bodies for Water Supply. 
Sre^uts Bepin Chandra Ghosh and Jogendra Nath Gohain most emphatically 
accorded their support to the motion which was adopted by the House, 21 voting for 
it and 18 against. 

DEiTAKD USDER EXCTSE 

18ib. MARCH : — ^The Eon’ble Alaulvi Abdul Hamid, Minister-in-charge of Excise 
moved for a grant of Es. 5,10.700 under the head “Excise”. 

The Hon'blc Rai Bahadur Ranah Lai Barita moved for a grant of Es. _l,38,7Cp 
under the head “Eegistration”. Both these demands were passed in their 
entirety. 

pat of 35 motions three were carried, the chief cut being under excise h^ Mr. 
Brindaban Gosicami criticising the policy of settling excise shops with outsiders. 
The motion was carried by 25 to 22 votes. The other cut motions passed related to the 
utilisation of Assamese contractors where possible and improvement of communica- 
tions. 

Supporting the last motion, Mr. E. S. Roffey suggested impressing on the Govern- 
ment of India the necessity for changing the basis of distribution of petrol tax and 
its provincial increase and said that the oasis of consumption was grossly unfair and 
that it should be on a price basis. He also said that bad the basis been on a price, 
Assam would have got much more than six lakhs up to date. This done woula give 
money for improvement of communications. 

Demand Usdee Agp.icultuee 

20th. March The Hon. Jfauhi Abdul Hamid, Minister moved for a grant of 
of Es. 635500 for administration of agricultural department. Mr. E. S. Roffey 
tabled a out motion for not consulting the provincial committee in respect of Jorhat 
Sugar-cane Research Scheme. Several other cut motions were tabled. 

DEiiAcrD Uxdee Ixdesteies 

The Hon’ble Minister then moved for a grant of Es. 156.200 for the administration 
o j • department. The Government sustained three snccessive defeats. Sj. 

Ro.tini Kumar Choudhury s cut motion to censure the Government for breach of trust 
with regard to the administration of the B. Borua fund was carried by 27 against 13 
votes. _ Another cut to the administration of the Williamson fund was also carried by 
27 against 15 votes. Maulvi Munaicar Alt’s cut motion to censure the Government for 
not making any effort for the solution of the problem of unemployment of educated 
youths by training them in industries was also carried by 21 to 20 votra amidst 
great applause. 

DEiTAXD UlTDEE CiVn, WOEKS 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur K. L, Sarua. Minister, moved for grant of Es.’37250G 
for civil works (transferred). Haji Idrisali Barahar of Cachar moved a cut motion 
discussion about the high salary of the Local Board employees. The Hon’blc 
K on the ground that the Local Board employees were 

paid by the representative Local Boards and the Government cannot bo censured on 
that account. 

Hob^i Kumar Choudhury tabled a cut motion to raise discussion on the 
policy ot the Government in giving contracts to ont.side pressrs in preference to local 
ones, on demaad for grant of Es. 54,700 nnder head stationery and printing Imnsfcrrcd. 
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Sereral other grants snch as E*. 243,900 (tniscellaneoas transferred), Es. 48.000 for 
espenditure in England and Es. 147,100 under head refnnds ■5!'erc mored by their 
reipectire members. 


Assah asd the E. T. C. 

2l£l. MARCH: — Sj. Ttohini Kumar Chaudhury moved that in vietv particularly 
of the fact that Assam vras not at all represented in the Third Eonnd Table Confer- 
ence the Government of Assam should call the immediate attention of the Governor- 
General and the Secretary of State for India to the imperative necessity for epnoint- 
meat of at least tvro representatives from Assam among those Indians to be Selected 
in the Joint Select Committee to be appointed by the Parliament and that the purport 
of this debate be immediately communicated by the Government of Assam by vrire 
and cable to the Govemor-General and the Secretary of State for India respectively. 
Sj. Chandhury argued the uninst treatment meted ont to this province as she had 
no representative in the Third Eonnd Table Conference and said that this colossal 
apathy rendered by the Government of India had received chorus of condemnation 
from the peeple of the province. He regretted the fact that Assam being the smallest 

E rovince^in India had no voice in the Cooncils of higher authorities. If Assam had 
er own delegate the jnstice and irresistibility of her claims would not have been 
flouted. 

Mr. E. S. Roffey, on behalf of the planting group, supported the motion and said 
that this timely gesture may go a Jong way to fortify the claims of the province and 
unless she received permanent subvention or the entire income derived from the 
Ercise Duties from 21ineral Oils produced within her borders she would surely labour 
under deficit for all tim^ to come. Indeed a representative must be sent to England 
to champion her cause, 

Eai Bahadur N. N. Chaudhury said that Assam’s unanimous demand for the 
Escise Duties of Mineral Olis which had been rejected by the Federal Finance 
Committee must be made secure and certain, failing which she would be under the 
dead weight of debts. 

Mould Munawar Alt maintained that this motion is nothing but an echo of the 
popular feelings of the province. It was being anticipated that in the Third Eonnd 
Table Conference Assam’s case will be represented but all hopes were blighted. 
“Assam is being saddled with shabby treatment. Her appeals are going unheard and 
it is quite in the fitness of things that the Government shonld get to grip with the 
real problem which is upsetting them all so that another wound might not be inflic- 
ted on her.” 

Ehaji Bahadur Exramat Alt said that the motion will carry the greatet 
common measure of consent and for the future welfare of the Province this concrete 
suggestion must be put into practice. 

Bai Bahadur hilamhar Duita joined in the deliberations and declared that 
inspite of her potential mineral resources Assam was a deficit province and regret- 
ted the callous treatment meted ont to the Province by the higher authori- 
ties. 

tte Honourable Sir Sayed Muhammad SaaduUa, on behalf of the Government, 
replied that the Government do not propose to participate in the general discussion 
of the motion but undertook to communicate the purport of the whole debate by 
wire end cable to the Governor-General and the Secretary of State for India 
respectively. 

The motion was then put to vote which was passed “nem con,” 

Debate on the White Paper 

2Zzi. MARCH; — The Council to-day discussed most exhaustively the Parlia- 
mentary White Paper on tie proposeu constitutional reforms. Sreefut Rohini 
K. Chaudhury suggested for the consideration of the House that the discussion be 
deferred to a certain date in April which however did not receive the weight of 
support both from the oScial and non-official members. On behalf of the Govern- 
ment, jSi'r Sayed Muhummad SaaduUa said that the Government did not propose to 
take part in the general discussion but would only correct any misrepresentation that 
might creep on the course of general debate. Rai Bahadur Nilambar Dull opened 
the disenssion and confined himself to brief observations of his impressions of the 
White Paper. He said that the “Proposals fall far short of the popular expecta- 
tions and hopes of Dominion Status have been doomed to disappointment”. He 
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asserted that Assam’s claim to hare a representative should be srrapathetically 
considered under such circumstances. 

Srcejut Brindaban Boswami said that the White Paper must hare caused a great 
despair to all sections of the people of the counirr. It has hoodrrinked the Congress 
agitating for attaining the Dominion Stains and the nationalists who are advocating 
for responsible Self-Government. The inauguration of Federation of India will take 
place at some distant time subject to certain preparatory processes and a few other 
conditions. He criticised the orer-ridiog powers of the Governor and pointed out 
the glaring injustice done to Assam in respect of allocation of revenues and again 
only five seats had been allotted to Assam in the Federal Council. 

^ Sreejul Bohini K. Chaudhury forcefully dealt with the pros and cons of the 
White Paper ■ admitting that the proposals, nnsatisfactory ns they were, did not 
surprise him in _ the least. The White Paper had perpetuated the White-man’s 
superiority in India and had Flrcnglhened the shackles of bondage. The powers of 
ihe Governor of the Province had been augmented beyond all portions and the 
ordinance making power was beyond ail canons of justice which would only help 
India to drift away from co-operation and to ineraose her desire to severe British 
connection. 

Mr. E. S. Boffey said that a great responsibility lay in criticising the While 
Paper as this was the result of deliberations of best brains of India and England. 
He dwelt at great length on the differcDt proposals laid down specially slrtssing on 
the point of allocation of Revenues between the Federation and the Units and 
asserted that Assam inevitably needed snbvenlion. 

_ Sai Bahadur Bagendra A'. Chaudhury criticised the provision in connection 
with the Governor’s special powers and responsibilities. Coming to the allocation of 
revenues he asserted that the revenue arising from the two principal industries, tea 
and oil in Assam, should not be absorbed by the Central Government to save her 
from hey present financial difficulties. 

_ Srcejut Kasi Nath Saihia welcomed the proposal that the machinery of Pro- 
vincial Government would be by a Council of Ministers. He objected to the over- 
riding powers and regretted the absence of a provision in the proposals in connec- 
tion with the altering of boundaries of the Province. Babu Birendra Lall Das 
maintained that the whole thing was a mockery and a diplomatic white-washing and 
fell far short of national demand. Mauivi Bhner Sahaman, Bai Sahch Pyari 
Jlohan Das, Babu Sanal K. Das, EJian Bahadur Numuddin Ahmad and a few 
others participated in the discussion till the House adjourned. 

Assam Laitd Eevesce AJ!ESDME^■T Bill 

24th. TiIARCH : — The Council parsed to-day Maulvi Abdul Khaliguc Chaudhry’s 
Assam Land Berenue Amendment Bill of 1932 as reported by the Select Comraitico. 
The purpose of the Bill was to introduce into Assam the Land and Revenue Regula- 
tion I of ISSG in respcct'_ of sales held under civil authorities for annulment of sales 
in which money due with compensation was deposited by owner within thirty days 
from the date of sale. The Bill as reported by the Select "Gommittee w.as passed. 

The Council was then prorogued. 
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TEXT OF THE WHITE PAPER 

PROPOSALS FOR INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 

INTEODUCTIOX — Tiie Whiic Paper of December 1931 

1. la December 1931 both Houses of Parliament adopted a motion expressing 
approval of the Indian policy of His Majesty’s Government, as announced to the 
Indian Bound Table Conference and set ont in Command Paper 3972. That policy, 
slated in the broadest terms, involved the prosecution of farther inquiries and dis- 
cussions with the object of finding a suitable basis for the conversion of the present 
system of government in India into a responsibly governed Federation of States and 
Provinces, on the understanding that the responsible Government so established mast, 
during a period of transition, be qualified by limitations in certain directions. These 
limitations, commonly described by the compendions term “safegnards." have been 
framed in the common interests of India and the United Kingdom. 

2. Having pursued their farther inquirie and discussions, including a third 
session of the Bound Table Conference, His Mejesty’s Government are now in a 
position to indicate with greater precision and in fuller detail their proposals for an 
Indian Constitution : and it is their intention, as indicated by the Secretary of 
State for India to the House of Commons on the 27tli June last, to invite both 
Houses of Parliament to set up a Joint Select Committee to consider these pro- 
posals in consultation with Indian representatives, and to report upon them. After 
this report has been laid it will he the duty of His Majesty’s Government to intro- 
duce a Bill embodying their own final plans. 

The form and purpose of the present document. 

3. It should be made plain at the outset that although the proposals are set out- 
below in the interests of clarity in the form of short paragraphs or clauses, the ' 
language used in so describing them must not in general be taken as representing ■ 
the language which would actually be used if they were presented in statutory form. ■ 
Xor must it be assumed that the present proposals are in all respects so complete 
and final that a Bill would contain nothing which is not covered by this White 
Paper. At the same time it is hoped that the Proposals, read in the'Jight of this 
Introduction, will make clear the principles which His Majesty’s Government have 
followed. 

4. One further explanation of the scope of this document should be given. It is 
unnecessary for the present purpose for His Majesty’s Government, in anticipation Cf 
the discussions in Parliament, to marshal and elaborate here the general arguments 
in justification of their Proposals. It is not sought in this document to do more to 
explain their exact nature and intended efTect. 

The Federatiox of Iitdia — Processes invoiced in its formation 

3. The conception of a Frferalion of States and Provinces, and the processes 
involved in its formation necessitate a complete reconstruction of the existing Indian 
Constitution ; these proposals are accordingly based on the assumption that the 
c-visting Government of India Act (which is a consolidation of the series of statutes 
relating to the government of India, the earliest of which dates from the 18th 
century) will be repealed in ioio. and will be replaced by the Act which will 
ultimately fembody the decision of Parliament, and which is in the following pages- 
referred to as ‘the Gonstitutioa Act’. The problems presented by the legal and 
constitutional reconstruction are brieflv as follows : — 

6. Federation elsewhere has usually resulted from a pact entered info by a num- 
ber of political units, each possessed of sovereignty or at least of antouomv, and 
each agreeing to surrender to the new central oiganism which their pact creates an 
identical range of powers and jurisdiction, to be e.xercised by it on their behalf to the 
same extent for each one of them individually and for the Federation as a whole. 
India, however, has little in common with historical precedents of this kind. , In the 
first place. British India is a unitary State, the administrative control of which is 
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by law centred in the Secretary of State — in aome respects in a statnfory corporation 
known as the Secretary of State in Council— in whom are vested powers of control 
over “all acts, operations and concerns which relate to the government of revenues 
of India” ; and such powers as appertain to the provincial Governments in India 
are derived by a species of delegation from this central authority and are exercised 
subject to his control. It follows that the Provinces have no original or independent 
powers or authority to surrender. 

7. The States, on the other hand, though they are under the suzerainty of the 
King-Emperor, form no part of His Majesty’s dominions. Their contact with 
British India has hitherto been maintained by the conduct of relations with their 
Enles through the Governor-General in Council. Moreover, since Parliament cannot 
legislate directly for their territories, the range of authority to be conferred upon the 
Federal Government and Legislation to the States must be determined by agreement 
with their Rules ; and the States have made it plain that they ore not prepared to 
transfer to a Federal Government the same range of authority fn their territories 
as it is expedient and possible to confer upon it in relation to the Provinces. The 
position will therefore necessarily be that in the Indian Federation the range of 
powers to be exercised by the Federal Government and Legislature will differ in 
relation to the two classes of units which compose it. 

8. For the purpose, therefore, of meeting these conditions, it is proposed to set 
up a Federal Legislature, consisting of elected representatives of British India and 
o! representatives of Indian States to be appointed by their Enlers, and a Federal 
Executive consisting of the Governor-General representing the Crown, aided and 
advised by a Council of Ministers, who will be responsible (subject to the 

a ualifications to be explained later) to the Legislature eo composed, and to endow 
aese authorities with powers and functions in relation to British India and with 
such powers and functions in relation to the States as the States-members of the 
Federation will formally accept as being of full force and effect within their terri- 
tories, Full liber^ will, of course, be reserved to the Crown to refuse to accept the 
accession of any State to the Federation if it is sought on terms incompatible with 
the scheme of Federation embodied in the Constitution Act. 

9, On repeal of the present Government of India Act, all powers appertaining 
and incidental to the government of British India will vest in the Crown ; and 
transition from the existing constitutional position birefly indicated above will be 
effected by making them exercisable on behalf of the Crown by the Governor-General, 
the Governors and other appropriate _ authorities established by or under the 
Constitution Act. The powers vested in the Crown in relation to the States and 
now exercisable through the Governor-General of India in Council, except in so far 
as they are requisite for Federal purposes and the Rulers have assented to their 
transfer to the appropriate Federal authority for these purposes, will be exercised 
by the Crown’s representative in his capacity of Viceroy, and theses powers will be 
outside the scope of the Federal Constitution. 

10. The office of Govemoi -General of the Federation will be constituted by 
Letters Patent, and that document will set out the powers which the Governor- 
General will exorcise as the King’s representative; that is to say, the powers express- 
ly conferred on him by the Constitution Act and such other powers, not inconsis- 
tent with that Act, as His Majesty may be pleased to delegate to him. The Gover- 
nor-Genera! himself will receive a Commission under the Eoyal Sign Mnonal 
appointing him to his office ; and he will exercise and perform the powers and duties 
attaching to hisofilce in such manner as maybe directed by the losirnment of 
Instructions which ho will receive from the King, The same arrangements wi/fafiV 
mutandis are contemplated in the case of the Governor of each Province. 

It is intended that the Viceroy shall in future be recognised as holding a sepa- 
rate office which will also be constituted by Letters Patent, and the latter will serve 
ns the means of conferring on the Governor-General, in the capacity of Viceroy, the 
powers of the Crown in relation to the States ontsido the Federal sphere. With 
these the Constitution Act will not. of coarse, be concerned. 

11. So far as British India is concerned, the first step requisite in the transfer 
from a unitary to federal polity is to define by Etatntc tbc jurisdiction and compe- 
tence of the Federal and Provincial authorities respectively — or, in other words, to 
create Provinces with an autonomy of their own, and to assign to them a defined 
and exclusive share of_ the activities of government. It is accordingly proposed to 
dealaro that the executive power and anihority in each of the Governore' Provinces 
is vested in the King and is exercisable by the Governor as the King’s representa- 
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tire ; to constitute a Council of Ministers to aid and advise the Governor, and a 
Legislature of elected representatives of the provincial populations to whom the 
Ministers will be responsible ; and to define the competence of this Legislature 
(and of the Federal Legislature! in terms of subjects, some of which will be 
esclusively assigned to the Federal and Provincial L^slatures respectively, while 
over others bolh Federal and Provincial Legislatures will exercise a concurrent 
jurisdiction, with appropriate provisions for resolving conflicts of laws. 

The Date and Omditions far the Inauguration of Federation 

12. It will be apparent that the mere passing of the Constitution Act will not 
of itself suffice to bring the Federatioa into bemg. Apart from the preparatory 
processes required in British India, which cannot be completed until the (ionstitntion 
Act is on the Statute Book, and which must ioevitably occupy some time— the 
preparation of new and enlarged electoral rolls for the Provincial and Federal 
Legislatures, and the demarcation of constituencies are matters in point — the final 
discussions with the States with regard to their Instruments of Accession and the 
execution of the latter cannot be nadertakea until the Act which will be the basis 
of the Princes’ accession has been passed, for until that time arrives the States will 
not be in the possession of complete knowledge of the character and powers of the 
Federation to which, they ace asked to accede.' So far as the States arc concerned. 
His Majesty's Government propose as the condition to be satisfied before the Federal 
Constitution is brought into operation that the Rntes of States representing not less 
than half the aggregate popclation of the Indian States and entitled to not less than 
half the seats to be allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber shall have 
executed Instruments of Accession. 

It is the intention of His Majesty’s Government that the Federation shall be 
brought into being by Eoyal Proclamation, but that the Proclamation shall not be 
issued until both Houses of Parliament h.ave presented an Address to the Crown 
withe prayer for its promulgation. 

Prerequisites of a financial character to the inauguration of responsible Federal 
Government are dealt with in paragraph 32. 

13. At the same time His iSlajesty’s Government do not contemplate the 
introduction of the new autonomous constitutions in the Provinces under conditions 
which will leave Federation^ as a mere contingency in the future. It is probable 
that it will be found convenient, or even necessary, that the new Provincial Govern- 
ments should be brought into being in advance of the changes in the Central 
Government end the entry of the States. Bat the coming into being of the antono- 
mons Provinces will only be the first step towards the complete Federation for 
which the Constitution Act will provide ; and His Majesty’s Government have stated 
that if causes beyond their control should place obstacles in the way of this 
programme they will take steps to review the whole position in consultation with 
Jndian opinion. 

Provision will accordingly be required in the Constitntion Act for the period, 
however short it may be, by which Provincial autonomy may precede the complete 
establishment of the Federation. The nature of the transitory arrangements contem- 
plated for this purpose is explained in paragraph 202 of the Proposals. 

The .Federal Executive. 

14. The eseeutivc power and authority of the Federation will be vested in the 
King and will be exerci=ed_ by the 'Governor-General as his representative, aided and 
advised by a Conncil of Ministers* responsible to a legislature containing frepresen- 
tatives both of British India and of the States. Bat whereas in the Provinces the 
Conncil of Ministers will be entitled, as will be seen from a later parapraph, to ten- 
der advice to the Governor on all matters which fall within the scope of provincial 
administration, other than the use of powers described by the Constitution Act as 
being exercisable by !tbe Governor at his discretion the ' transfer of responsibility 
at the Centre will not be coextensive with the range of the Federal Government’s 
activities. Certain Departments, namely, those concerned with Defence, External 
Affairs and Ecclesiastical administration, are to be entrusted to the Governor-General 
personally, and these matters he will control in responsibility to His Majesty’s 


* For the method of appointing to the Council of Ministers see Proposals, 
paragraph 14, 
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Government and PaTliamenf. For example, the rights and conditions of scrrice of 
the personnel of the defence forces triil _ continue generally to be reflated as at 
present. In the exercise, moreOTer. of certain specific powers to be_ conferred bv the 
Constitution on the Governor-General, and to be expressed bs_ being exCTcisable at 
his discreation, the Governor-General will be entitled to act without seeking advice 
from his Ministers. On other matters. Ministers will tender advice to the Governor- 
General and the Governor-General will be guided by that advice, unless so to be . 
guided would in his judgment be inconsistent with _ the fulfilment of any of the 
purposes for which he vrill be declared by the Constitution Act to be charged with 
a “apecial responsibility”, in which case the Governor-General will act, notwithstan- 
ding the advice tendered to him, in such manner as he deems requisite for the 
discharge of those ‘‘special responsibilities”. 

15. For the purpose of assisting him in the administration of the Reserved De- 
partments the Governor-General will be empowered to appoint at his discretion not 
more than three Counsellors whose salaries and conditions of service will be pres- 
cribed by His Majesty in Council. The Governor-General will not be_ restricts in 
any way in bis choice of these Counsellors ; the sole .consideration will be to select 
the individual best suited, in the Governor-General’s opinion, for the office, wherever 
he may be found. The Counsellors will be cx ofjiiio me.Tibers of both Chambers of 
the I/^slntnre thou^ without the right to vote ; they are not therfore included in 
the numbers mentioned in the following paragraphs. 

The Federal Legislature 

16, The Federal Legislature will be bicameral, the two Chambers possfssing iden- 
tical poweK, except that Money Bills and Totes of Supply will be initiated in the 
Lower Chamber, and that the range of the functions of the Upper Chamber in rela- 
tion to Supply will be less extensive than those of the I/twer Chamber (see paragraph 
49 of the Proposalsl. Equality of powers necessitates arrangements proposSl tor 
the solution of the deadlocks ; the arrangements proposed are set out in paragraph 
41 of the Proposals. 

17. The Lower (iJhamber, or House of Assembly, of the Federal Legislature will 
consist of a maximum of 375 members, of whom 325 will be appointed by the 
Rulers of State-members of the Federation. The remaining 250 members will be 
representatives of British India and their seats will be allocated 'to the Provinces 
aDd_ to the several communities and interests in each provinces in the manner 
indicated in Appendix II. The British Indian members will be directly elected. 

18, The Upper Chamber, or Council of ictate. will consist of a maximum of 
260 members, of whom ICO will be appointed by the Rulers of the States-roembers 
of the Federation. The British Indian members, 350 in number, will, for the most 
part, be elected by the members of e.ach Provincial Legislature by the method of the 
single transferable vote._ An exception will be made in the case of those minoritica 
(Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians) whose representatives in the 
Provincial Legislatures would be insufficiently numerous to provide the necessary 
fiuota to securc_ representation in the Upper Chamber. The arr.angements proposed 
for these minorities and the numbers of seats assigned to each Province are indica- 
ted in Appendix I. _ Except for these three minorities the specific allocation of seats 
on a communal basis would thus be avoided. It is, however, the intiotion of Hia 
Mmesly’s Government ^that ilnslims should be able to secure one-third of British 
Indian seats in the Upper House; and if it is considered that the adoption of 
proportional reprcsentation_ in the manner proposed makes insufficient provision 
for this end they are of opinion that modification of the propo=.als should be made 
10 meet the_ object in view. 

In addition the Governor-General will be empowered to nominate not more than 
lea members (not officials) thus providing an opporlnuilv of adding to the Chamber 
!i small gronp of the elder statesman type. 

lb- Tim allocation of the seats among the Sfates-members of the Federation. 
-'5 Federal Asscmblv nod Council of .Slate is at present under discussion 

with Rulers. His Majesty's Government arc accordingly unable at the moment to 
put forwam specific proposals. But their view is that the dclailcd allocation of 
seats which will eventually be provided for in the {Constitution Act should be based, 
m the case of the Council of Slate, on the rank and importance of the Stale as 
i^icat<-<l by the dynastic ealnto and other factors and that in the ca=c of the Lower 
CaamDer it should be based in the main on popnlation. 
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The franchise for the Federal Legislature 

20. Since the British Indian seats in the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legis- 
lature vrill be filled_ fay indirect election by the Provincial Legislatures, no question of 
franchise qualifications arises, though certain specific property or other qualifications 
Trill be required in_ members of the Upper House. 

21. The franchise of the Lou'er Chamber of the Federal Legislature nvill, for 
particular purposes, be the existing franchise for the present Provincial Legislatures. 
In Bihar and Orissa the qualifications will be changed, but the character and numeri- 
cal efiect trill be substantially as at present. In the Central Provinces, where the 
existing percentage of enfranchisement is nnnsnally low, an alternative franchise of 
the same character but on a wider scale has been worked out bv the Local Govetm- 
meut._ The existing franchise in all provinces is essentially basea on property.. In 
adopting it {with the modifications r&rred to above) as the franchise for the Lower 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature it is proposed to supplement the property quali- 
fication by an educational qualification common to men and women, and, where 
necessary, by a differential franchise such as to produce an electorate of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the popnlation of the Scheduled Castes’' (hitherto known as 
Depressed Classes) in every province, except in Bihar and Orissa, in which the gene- 
ral p^centage of enfranchisement is lower than elsewhere, and in the North-West 
Frontier Province and Sind, where the numbers of the Scheduled Castes are negli- 
gible. The ratio of women to men electors for the Federal Assembly will for practi- 
cal purposes remain unchanged under the present proposals, although the number 
of women electors will be substantially increased, and special provision will be made 
by _ reservation of seits to seenre the presence of women in the Assembly. His 
ilaiesty’s Government fnlly appreciate the importance of a large women electorate 
for the Federal Assembly and their proposal to leave the ratio of electors at the 
point now suggested is made only after exhaustive discussion with Indian authori- 
ties and in view both of the administrative difficulties involved in anj? further in- 
crease and of the objections to a difierential franchise based on education, by adop- 
tion of which alone any substantia addition to the women electorate could conveni- 
ently be made in present conditions. Provision will also be made for an electorate 
for the seats to be provided for Commerce, Labour and other special interests in 
the Federal Lower Chamber. 

22. The details of the franchise proposed are set out in Appendix IV, It ehould 
be emphasised that pending preparation of an electoral roll these qualifications are 
inevitably to some extent stateci in general terms, and that modifications of detail 
may be found necessary on various points once the preparation of the roll is under- 
taken. Eegistration of 'claimants in respect of an eaucational qualification will, at 
any rate frr the first two elections, be only on application by the potential votert- 
The effect of acceptance of the proposals in question would be to enfranchise as 
voters for the Federal L^slature between 2 and 3 per cent, of the total population 
of British India. The gross total electorate would, so far as can be judgra, amount 
to between 7 and S millions. 

Goxemor-Gensral's relations tcith his Ministers 

23. Although the Eeserved Departments will be administered by the Governor- 
General on his sole responsibility, it would be impossible in practice &r the Governor- 
General to conduct the affairs of these Departments isolated from the other acti- 
vities of his Government; and undesirable that he should attempt to do eo. even if 
it were in fact possible. A prudent Governor-General would therefore keep his 
Ministers and the advisers whom he has selected to assist him in the Eeserved 
Departments in the closest contact ; and, without blurriug the line which will neces- 
sarily divide on the one hand his personal responsibility for the Eeserved Depart- 
ments, and. on the other hand, the responsibility of Ministers to the Legislature 
for the matters entrusted to their charge, he would so arrange the conduct of exe- 
cutive business tliat he himself,' his Counsellors and his res^nsible Ministers, arc 
given the fullest’ opportunity of mutual consultation and disenssion of all mattera — 
and there will necessarily be many such — ^wbich calls for co-ordination of policy. 
His Majesty's Government intend to secure the embodiment of this principle in 


The Caste in each Provi nce schednied as requiring special electoral protection 
are enumerated in Appendix VIH. 

t See intrednetory note to Appendices TV and V, paragraph 3. 
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nppropriate terms in the Governor-GeneraVs Instrument of Instructions. For eMm- 
pie, they contemplate that the Inetrument should contain a direction to tho follow- 
ing effect ; “without derogation from your responsibilities you shall encourage joint 
deliberations between yourself, your Counsellors, and your Ministers, and in parti- 
cular you shall make it your endeavour to secttre_ that the views of your Ministers 
in relation to Defence expenditure shall be ascertained and duly weighed before the 
appropriations for Defence are laid before the Legislature”. The Instrument of Ins- 
tructions will also formally recognise the fact that the defence of India must to an 
increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, and not of the British Govern- 
ment alone. But at the same time, it will make it clear, without ambiguity, _ that 
whatever consultation between the Governor-General and his responsible MinistOT 
may take place upon matters arising in the Reserved Departments, the responsibility 
for the decisions itaken is the Governor-General's and the Governor-General’s alone. 

24. A different problem presents itself in regard to the Govemor-Generars rela- 
tions with his Ministers outside the ambit of the Reserved Departments, i.e., in the 
Departments which will be entrusted to the charge of Ministers responsible for the 
conduct of their administration of them to the Legislature. In this sphere Ministers, 
as already explained, will have a constifntional right to tender advice,^ and the 
Governor-General will, except to the extent and in the circumstances explained below, 
be guided by the advice. The problem is so to define the circusmtances in which he 
will be entitled to act on his own exclusive responsibility. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that tho most satisfactory course will be ; — 

(al the enactment of provisions in the Constitution Act laying down _ that the 
Governor-General has a “special responsibility”, not for spheres of administration, 
but for certain clearly indicated general purposes, and that for securing these pur- 
poses he is to exercise the powers conferred upon him by the Constitution Act in 
accordance with directions contained in his Instrument of Instructions ; and 

(b) the insertion in the Instrument of Instructions i;ifcr alia of a direction to 
the effect that the Governor-General is to be gnided by his Ministers’ advice unless 
so to bo gnided would, in his judgment, be inconsistent with a “special responsibility’'' 
imposed upon him by the Constitution Act, in which case he is to act, | notwith- 
standing his Ministers’ advice, in such manner as he judges requisite for tho duo 
fulfilment of his special responsibility. 

It will be apparent from what has been said in this and the preceding para- 
graph that the Instrument of Instructions will assume a position of great impor- 
tance as an ancillary to the Constitution Act, and His Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose that appropriate arrangements shall be made to secure to both Houses of Par- 
liament opportunity to make to His Majesty rcprc-sentalioDs for amendments or 
additions to, or omissioDS from, the Instructions, 

It rcu-ains to indicate the matters or purposes in respect of which the Governor- 
General should bo declared, in accordance with the proposals in the preceding para- 
graph, to have a special responsibility in relation to the operations of tho Fcdcra! 
Government, It is proposea that they should be the following : — 

(i) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or of any 
part thereof ; 

(ii) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation ; 

(iii) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(iv) the securing to _ihe_ members of the Public Services of any righU provided 
for them by the institution and the safeguarding of their legitimate mferests ; 

(y) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(vi) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

fvii) any matter which affects tho administration of the Reserved Departments. 

. _2G. ifore describing in detail the scope and purpose of the items in this list 
it is desirable to explain the precise effect which is contemplated as the result of 
imposing npon tho Governor-General these '‘special responsibilities.” In the first 
place, it should be made clear that unless and nnfil tho Governor-General^ feels 
called upon to_ differ from his Ministers in the discharge of a “special responsibitity 
the responsibility of Ministers for tho matters committed to their charge remains 
complet^ To take a concrete instance, .it will clearly be the duty ot Ministers. 

than of the Govemor-Gcneral himself, to ensure that the administration of 
their departments is so emndneted that minorities arc not subjected to unfair or pre- 
juaicinytrcatmeat. The intention of attributing to the Governor-General a special 
responsibility for the protection ol minorities is to enable him, in any case where 
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he r^ards the proposals o! the Minister in charge of a department as likely fo_ be 
nnfair or prejudicial to a particular minority, in the last resort to inform the Minis- 
ter concerned (or the Ministers as a body, if they generally support the proposals of 
thdr colleague), that he 17111 be unable to accept*the advice tendered to him. Nor is 
it contemplated that the Governor-General, having been vested with “special respon- 
pon6ibilities”_of the kind, indicated, will find it necessary, to be constantly overruling 
his Ministers’ advice. The present proposals in general necessarily proceed on the 
basic assrmptiou that every endeavour will be made by those responsible for working 
the Constitution to approach the administrative problems which will present them- 
selves in the spirit of partners in a common enterprise. In the great bulk of cases, 
therefore, in day-to-day administration, where questions might arise aflecting the 
.GoTemor-General’s “Special responsibilities’" mutual consultation should result in 
agreement so that no question would arise of bringing the Governor-General’s powers 
in connection with his special responsibility into play. 

27. _ Reverting now to the list of “special responsibilities’’ in paragraph 25, the 
necessity for the items numbered (i), (iii) and (iv) follows as a matter of course from 
previous statements of His Slajesfy’s Government’s policy. With regard to item (vii) 
it is app^ent that if, for example, the Governor-General were to be free to follow 
his_ own jndgment in relation to Defence policy only in regard to matters falling 
strictly within the ambit of the department of Defence, he might find that proposals 
made in another department in charge of a responsible Minister are in direct conflict 
with the line of policy he regards as essential for purposes connected with Defence, 
and consequently that the discharge of his responsibilities for Defence would be 
gravely impaired if he accepted the advice of the Minister responsible for the ch^ge 
of the other department in question. If, therefore, such a situation is to be avoided 
it is impossible to secure the object in view otherwise than by expressing the Gover- 
nor-General’s “special responsibility” in some sneh terms as those indicated in 
item (Tii). 

28. As regards item (v), it should bo explained that this is not intended fo'give the 
Governor-General any special power vis-a-vis the States in relation to matters arising 
in the Federal sphere proper ; the necessary powers having been transferred by the 
States _ in their Instruments of Accession, such matters will be regulated in accord- 
ance^ with the nonnal provisions of the Constilntion Act, Nor it is intended that 
the inclusion of this item should be regarded as having any bearing on the direct 
relations between the Crown and the States. These will be matters for which the 
Constitution will make no provision and which will fall to be dealt with by the 
"Viceroy, who will be the Governor-General in a capacity independent of the Federal 
organisation. It may be, however, that measures arc proposed W the Federal Go- 
vernment, acting within its constitutional rights in relation to a Federal subject, or 
not directly affecting the States at all, which, if pursued to a conclusion, would affect 
prejudicially rights of a State in relation to which that Stale had transferred _ no 
jurisdiction. Or, again, policies might be proposed or events arise in a Province 
which wonld tend to prejudice the rights of a neighbouring State. In such cases it is 
evident that it must be open to the Grown, through the Governor-General or ths 
Governor, as the case may be, to ensure that the particular course of action is go 
modified as to maintain the integrity of rights secured to the State by Treaty or 
otherwise. 

Sy. Item (ri) is intended to enable the Governor-General to deal with proposals 
which he regards as likely to have discriminatory effects. As regards legislative 
discrimination detailed proposals will be found in paragraphs 122 — 124 of the 
Proposals. Any legislative measure, Federal or Provincial, which was inconsistent 
with these proposals would be invalid and could be challenged as such in the 
Courts ; and the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, would be 
entitled to act otherwise than in accordance with his Ministers’ advice, if he con- 
sidered that such advice involved discriminatory action in the administrative sphere. 
The Governor-General’s powers will enable him to reserve any bill on which he bad 
doubts. 

30. The second item in the list of special responsibilities deserves to be noticed at 
rather greater length since it involves the whole question of what have become known 
as “financial safeguards”. Subject to the powers conferred upon the Governor-(3eDc- 
ral by this responsibility and subject to what is stated below, as regards the Reserve 
Bank, it is intended that the Finance of the Federation should, like all other sub- 
jects except those included in the Reserved Departments, be entrusted to the 
Ministers. Unless occasion arises for the exercise of the Governor-General's special 
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(6) Hie poirer to assent to. or ■n-ithhold assent from, Bill, or to reserve them for 
the signmcation o! His Majesty’s pleasure ; 

(e) The grant of previons sanction to the introduction of certain classes of 
legislative measures ; 

((0 The power to summon forthwith a Joint Session of the Legislature in case 
of emergency, where postponement till the expiration of the period to be prescribed 
by the Cons'titution Act might have serious consequences. 

GoTemor-GeneTaVs Relations vith the Legislature 

34. It is also necessary corollary of what has already been said that the special 
powers to be conferred on the Governor-General for the purpose of enabling him to 
discharge his responsibilities must be similarly exercisable in his discretion. To the 
foregoing must, ^erefore. be added — 

(e) The power to taie action, notwithstanding an adverse vote in the Legislature— 
to be’ dealt with more fully below ; 

(f) The power to arrest the course of discussion of measures in the Legislature — 
also dealt with below ; 

(g) The power to mate rules of legislative business in so far as these are required 
to provide for the due exercise of his own powers and responsibilities. 

35. It is not, in fact, sufficient merdy to regulate the Govemor-General’.s 
relations with his responsible Ministers, i.e., to regulate matters arising in discussion 
amongst the members of the executive Government. It follows from previous de- 
clarations by His Majesty’s GovOTment upon which these Proposals are based, that 
the Governor-General mnst be given powers^ which will enable him effectively to 
discharge the responsibilities entrusted to him, whether for the Reserved Department 
or the "special rKponsibilities” indicated above, if their discharge involves action 
normally lying within the functions of the Legislature to which the Legislature will 
not agree. The general scheme underlving the Proposals is that, whatever the 
Governor-General's responsibilities for the Reserved Departments, or his special res- 
ponslbilites, are involved, he should be empowered not only to act without, or, as 
the case may be, contrary to, the advice of his Ministers, but also to take action 
notwithstanding an adverse vote of the LegisLatnre whether such a vote relates to 
the passage of legislation or to the appropriation of funds. 

36. But it will clearly be of importance to the fostering of the sense of respon- 
sibility in Ministers and "L^islature alike that room shonJd not be left for doubt 
whether in any given case the responsibility for the decision is. or is not, that of the 
the Ministers or of the Legislature, as the case may be— in other words, it is of im- 
portance that the special powers of the Governor-General should be so framed as 
to make it plain that the responsibility for the resolts of their exercise lies upon 
him. The necessity for the use of the Governor-General’s legislative power may 
arise through the refusal of Ministers to be parties to a Bill, or to 'provisions in a 
Bill which the Governor-General regards as essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibilities, or where the Legislature rejects or fails to pass a Bill for which 
Ministers have accepted responsibility and which the Governor-General regards as 
essential ; or the Legislature may alter the Bill to a form which would fail to 
secure the object which the Ministers and the Governor-General have iniview. 

37. The essential point to be secured, in both contingencies, is as already indi- 
cated, that when the Governor-General decides that the discharge of his responsibi- 
ties necessitates a course of action to which he is unable to obtain the consent either 
of his Ministers or of the L^'slatnre — or perhaps of both— the resulting enactment 
should not purport to be an enactment of the Legislature (as is the case with Acts 
which the Governor-General “certifies” under the existing Government of India Act), 
and farther that its presentation to the Legislature should be brought about by the 
personal intervention of the Governor-General, that his responsibility for it shonkl 
be manifest, and that Ministers should be in no way compromised by his action 
either with their supporters in the Legislature or their [constituencie in the country. 
On the other hand, it would be undesirable to carry this principle to the logical 
extreme of placing all measures for which the Governor-General has himself to 
assume responsibility on the footing of Ordinances, the enactment of which inrolyes 
no reference to the Legislature at all. The Goyemor-General’s powers in this regard 
should therefore be such as to enable him to test opinion in the Legislature ; if he 
finds a majority there in support of his policy no question arises of using his special 
powers. If he finds only a majority in the Legislatnre in favour of his policy, he 
would at all events scenre that measure of moral support, but he would carry out 
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his policy on his 0T7n responsibility rrithout compromising either the Ministers wth 
their supporters in the Legislature, or the litter with their constituencies. It is 
accordingly proposed that measures enacted by the Gorernor-Gsneral _rrithont_ the 
consent of the Legislature should be described as “Gorernor^Geueral's Acts," and 
that a special form of enacting rrords should be employed to distinguish them from 
Acts “enacted by the Governor-General by and with the consent of both Chambers 
of the Legislature”. 

33. The corresponding powers proposed for the Govemor-t^neral in the matter 
of supply are based upon the same pnnciples. The Budget will be framed by the 
Finance Minister in consultation with Ms colleagues and with the Governor-General 
The decision as to the appropriations required for the Reserved Departments and for 
the discharge of the functions of the Crown in relation to the Indian States will of 
course be taken by the Governor-General on his own responsibility, though he will 
be enjoyed by his’Instrnment of Instructions to consnlt his Ministers before reach- 
ing any decision on appropriations for the Department of Defence. Appropriations 
required for the non-reserved Departments will be the responsibility of Ministers. 
Bnt the propos.als for raising revenue and appropriation of those revenues will be 
subject to the common constitutional rnle (see paragraph 43 of the Proposals) that 
as laid before the Legislature they carry a recommendation from the representative 
of the Crown. If the Governor-6eneral regards Ms Ministers' proposals for_ appro- 
priations ns insufScient to enable him adequately to fulfil any of his “'special res- 
ponsibilitieB”, he will be entitled to append to the Budget statement, when laid be- 
fore the LegiBlature, additional proposals for appropriation under any head in respect 
to which he regards his 51inistcT.s’ proposals as inadequate. These adBitional proposals 
(if any) of the Govetnor-Generaf wifi be distinguished as such in the Badge! tetate- 
ment and whether they relate to non-votable or to votable Heads of expenditure the 
Legislature will not be invited to vote upon them : in other words the appropriations 
on which the Legislature will be invifea to vote will be those proposed by the 
Ministry. 

39. After the Legislature has discussed the Budget as whole and h.as voted 
upon these proposals for appropriations which are submitted to the vote, the 
Governor-General will be c.alled upon to anthentic.'itc by his own signature the 
appropirations. In authenticating those under the non-votable heads he will be 
entitled to include in Ms authentication the sums additional to those proposed by 
Ministers under those Heads which he originally included in the Budget Statement 
or, if he thinks fit, reduced sums. He will be similarly required to anlhenticate the 
Grants ns voted by the Legislature and in so doing he will be entitled, if he regards 
this as_ necessary for^ the fulfilment of any his •'special raspons- 
ibilities”, to include in Ms authentication .any sums not in excess of those by 
which the Legislature may have reduced the Grant submitted to it. By tMs 
procedure the Ministry on the one hand and the Legislature on the 
other, will be left free to exercise their respoetivc responsihiliUes in the matter of 
supply — the Ministers, by accepting responsibility for proposals for appropriations so 
far as and no further than they are prepared to hold themselves responsible to the 
Legislature, by recording their agreement or disagreement with Minister’s proposals 
at the same time, the Governor-General, if be is unable to accept the proposals of 
his Ministers, or the decision of the Legislature, ns consistent with the discharge of 
any of bis special re'ponsibilifies, will be enabled to bring the resulting appropriations 
into accord with his own (stimates of the requirements and. if necessary, through 
bis special legislative powers to .secure that the Annual Finance Act provides him 
with resources which will cover the appropriations which he finally an then ties ten. 

The procedure of .authentication by the Governor-General is proposed for a double 
purpose : 

(1) to secure that audit authorities should be concerned only with a single docu- 
ment nsamhority for nil appropriations of revenue, by whatever legal procedure sneh 
appropriations have been made ; and 

(2) to secure that the Governor-General does not make any appropriations tinder 
his special powers without the Legislature being made cognistant thereof. 

40. It will, in addition, be necessary to arm the Governor-Gener.ai with a legia- 
Hrivc power which is capable of immediate emplovtnsnt in emergencies, cither wben 
the LegisIaUtre is not in session or, if it is in session, to meet circumstance? which 
nccwsitate immediate action. It is, therefore, proposed to vest in him a power 
analogous to the existing Ordinance-making power. Indeed, in addition to such a 
power to be placed at the disposal of the Gorernor-General in Ms discretion for the 
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express purpose of discharging his r^onsibilities for a Reseired DeparEmenf, or 
for carrying out a ‘''specLal responsibility". His llajesty's Gorernment are of opinion 
that a similar power must necessarily he placed at the disposal of the Governor- 
General acting Tfith his ilinisters, i.e., at the disposal of the Federal Government 
to meet cases of emergency when the Legislatnre is not in session, the Ordinances 
resulting therefrom being limited in duration to a specified period, unless previously 
reroted by the L^slature after its reassembly. 

■41. Finally, it is proposed that the Constitution should contain provision requir- 
ing the previdns sanction of the Governor-General acting in his discretion to the 
introdnctioa of any Bill afiecting a Reserved Department and certain other matters 
set out in parsgrsjjh 119 of the Proposals. 

42. It is perhaps desirable to summarise very fartefiy the efiect of these proposal^. 
The intention is that the special powers of the Governor-Genera! properly so descri- 
bed. namely, his powers to obtain legislation and supply withont the assent of the 
Legislature, will fiow from the responsibilitic-s specifically imposed upon h’m and be 
exercisable only for the purpose of enabling those responsibilties to be implemented. 
The responsibilities to be imposed on the Governor-General by the Constitution will 
be of two kinds— an exclnsive responsibility for the administration of the Reserved 
Departments, and a ■‘special responsibility’’ for certain defined purposes outside the 
range of the Reserved Departments. On the administration of the Reserved Depart- 
ments, ilinisters will have no eoastitational right to tender advice ; nor will they 
have any such right to tender advice on the exercise of any powers conferred upon 
the Governor-General for use in his discretion. On all other matters ilirdsters will 
be constitntion.al entitled to tender advice, and unless that advice is felt by the 
Govern or- Gen oral to be in confiict with one of his special responsibilities he will be 
guided by it. If, in dischange of his special responsibility for a Reserved Depart- 
ment, or of a special 'responsibility, the Govemor-Gener.al decides that a legislative 
measure or a vote of supply to which the Legislature has not assented is essential, 
his special powers will enable him to secure the enactment of the measure or the 
provision of the supply in question, bat Ministers will not have any constitutional 
reponrifaility for his decision.” 

43. It remains only to explain that in so far as the Governor-General or a 
Governor is not advised by Jlinisters, the genera! requirement of constitntion.al 
theory necessitate that he "should be responsible to HTs Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament for any action he may take, and that the Constitution should make 
this position clear. In the case of a Governor the chain of reponsibility must 
necessarily include the Governor-General. 

• 44. The proposals indicated above haTe_ no reference to situations where a 
complete breakdown of the constitutional machinery has occurred. It is the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government that the Constitution should contain separate provi- 
sion to meet sach situations, .'bould they unfortunately ocenr either in a Province 
or in the Federation as a whole, whereby the Governor-General or the Governor, as 
the case may be. will be giran plenary anthority to assume all powers that he deems 
necessary for the purpose of carrying on the King’s Government. 

The GovESjroKs' PnovrxcES— 3T.e Executive 

45. The eleven provinces'!' named in the following will become autonomous 
n^its, the Government of each being administered by a Governor representing the 
King, aided and advised by a Council of Ministers responsible to the Legislatnre ot 
the Province. The Council of Ministers will be entitled to'tender advice to the Gover- 
nor on ali matters which fall within the provincial sphere, other than the use of powers 
described by the Constitution Act as exercisable by the Governor at his discretion. 
The Governor will be guided by the advice tendered to bis Ministers, unless so to 
be guided would be, in his judgment, inconsistent with the fnlfilment of any ol the 
purpose for the fulfilment of which he will be declared by the Constitution Act 
to be charged with a “special responsibility” ; in which case the Governor will be 


"See footnote to the Proposals, paragraph G. 

t It has not been posrible to include in the proposals any relating to Banna as 
Burma has, as yet, made no choice between the alternatives of separation from. India, 
with a constitution as outlined in Command Paper 4001-32. or inclusion as a Gover- 
nors Province in the Federation of India. 

39 
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entitled, and enjoined, to act, nohcithstanding the advice tendered to him, in such 
manner as he deems requisite for the dischange of his special respoosibilities. 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, The United Provinces, The Punjab, Bihar, ^The Central 
Provinces, Assam, The North-West Frotier Province, Sind, Orissa. 

Governors’ special powers avid responsibilities 

46. As indicated above, the scheme for the Governor-General’s responsibilities and 
poivers will be applicable in all respects to the Governor in rdation to his Ministers 
and Legislature, with the following modifications : In the provinces there will be no 
category exactly conraponding to the Reserved Departments of the Governor-Gen^ 
ral, though analogous arrangements are intended in order to provide for the admi- 
nistration of frontier areas in certain Provinces which, from the primitive nature of 
their populations and their general characteristics, will_ have to_ be esclnded from 
the normal operation of the Constitution. With this exception.^ the GovemoPs 
special powers will flow from, and be caressed as being required in order to enable 
him to discharge his "special responsibilities” only. 

47, As ^ards the “special responsibilities” of the Governors, these -will be 
identical with those indicated in the case of the Governor-General, save that the 
first item on the list will necessarily be confined in scope to the Province, or any 
part thereof, and not extend, as in the case of the Governor-General, to India as 
a whole. Special responsibility for the financial stability of the Provinces will 
not be imposed on the Governor. On the other hand, in the case of the ^vemors, 
it will be UKessary to add to the list of "special responsibilities’' an item 
relating to the execution of orders passed by the Governor-General, its the 
Governor-General is to be charged with the general snperinlendence of the actions 
of Governors in exercise of their “special responsibilities”, apd if. ns has already 
been proposed, he is himself to have imposed upon him a “special responsibility’" 
for the prevention of grave menace to peace and tranquillitr thronghont the country, 
it follows that he must be in a position to ensure that his instructions to a Gover- 
nor are acted upon ; and consequently that the Governor mnst be in a position to 
act otherwise than on his MinistcK’ advice, if such advice conflicts with the 
Governor-General’s instrnctions.t Finally, it will be necessary to impose upon the 
Governor a “special responsibility” for the administration of cert.ain excluded area-s, 
if, as seems probable, the arrangements for the administration of excluded areas 
involve thdr classification into two categories, one of whiti would be placed under 
the exclusive control of the Governor, while Ine other is made subject to Ministerial 
control, but with an over-riding power in the Governor obtained in the matter 
explained in_ earlier paragraphs through his “sp^ial responsibility.” 

The special responsibilities dealt with in this paragraph have been discussed and 
reported on by the Round Table Conference at its third session. Apprehension was 
expressed by some members at the first Round Table Conference that grave danger 
to the peare Md tranquillity of a Province might develop if the internal administra- 
tion and discipline of the police were not secured ; but this matter was not discns.sed 
at the third Round Table Conference in relation to the special responsibilities of the 
Governor. His Majesty’s Government propose to deal with it by inserting in the 
Instniment of the_ Governor a direction that he should bear in mind the close con- 
nection between his sprci.al responsibility for peace and tranquillity and the internal 
administration^ and discipline of the police. 

48. The division of legislative powers between Centre and Provinces would no 
longer make appropriate the concentration in the hands of the Governor-Genera! of 
the jKJWff to legislate in emergency by Ordinance on provincial matters .and this 
power will now be conferred cn Governors also, for the double purpose indicated 
in paragraph 40. 

Tne Provincial Legislaliirc 

49. The Provincial Lrfnslalnres will be enlarged to the extent indicated in 
Appendix HL Thc_ allocation of seats and method of election for the Provincial 
Legiriative Assemblies (Lower Honses) 1= in accordance with the provisions containeel 
’2 ’a generally referred to as His Slajesty's Government’s Communal Award of 
the 4lh. August last (C md. 4,147-1932). The only modifications made are the adap- 

. * sobifct to the approval of conditions which arc under dis-eussion 

with His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government. 

j See also paragraph 55 of Infrodnction. 
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tation of the figures necessary in Tieiv of the subsequent decision to establish Orissa 
as a separate Province and an alteration in respect of the representation of the 
Depressed Classes made in the circumstances explained belou". This Award was given 
by His Jlajesty’s Government in order to remove the obscacle to further progress in 
the framing of' a Constitution which was presented by the failure of communities in 
India themselves to reach ^eemenc on the subject of the method and quota of 
repreentation of communities in the Provincial L^islatures. 

His Majesty’s Government in the Award pledged themselves not to vary their 
recommendations to parliament on this subject save with the mutual agreement of 
the communities affected and themselves to take no part in any negotiations initiated 
by the communities with a view to revision of their decision. One such variation 
has been made namely in respect to the arrangements for the representation 
of the Depressed Classes and the rest of the Hindu community. 

His Majesty’s Government stated in their Award that modification of the com- 
munal electoral arrangements might be made after ten years with the assent of the 
commnnities affected, for the ascertainment of which suitable means would have to 
be derised. 

The members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies will be in all cases elected, 
and no officials will be eligible for election. In three Provinces*’ the Legislature will 
be bicameral : in the remainder it will consist of a single Chamber. But provision 
is made in the Proposals (paragraph 74) whereby, subject to restriction, an Upper 
Chamber where it exists may be abolished, or created where it does not exist. The 
powers of Provincial Upper Chambers will not be coextensive with those Lower 
Chamber. 


The Provincial Franchise 

50. Delails of the franchise proposed in the case of the various Provincial Legis- 
latures are given in Appendix V. Here, as in the case of the franchise for Federal 
Legislature, it should be emphasised that pending the preparation of an electoral 
roll the qualifications proposed are inevitably to some extent stated in general terms 
and that modifications of detail may be found necessary on various points once the 
preparation of the roll is undertaken. The franchise in question is essentially based 
on property, supplemented fay an educational qualification common to men and wo- 
men alike : by a qualification for women in respect of properly held by a husband ; 
by provision directed to secure an electorate of approximately 10 per cent, of the 
population of the Scheduled Castesj (hitherto known as Depressed Classes) in each 
province, except in Bihar and Orissa where the general percentage of enfranchisement 
is in the neighbourhood of 9 per cent, only, and in theXorlh-West Frontier Province 
and Sind, where the numbers of the Scheduled Castes are negligible ; and by provi- 
sion of a special electorate for the seats proposed to be reservra for the representa- 
tion of Commerce, Labour and other special interests. Registration of claimants in 
respect of an educational qnalification or of a woman qnalifira in respect of her hus- 
band’s property wiU. at any rate for the first two elections, be on l application by the 
potential voter only? The ratio of women to men electors will be approximately'! to 
7 as compared with approximately 1 to 21 at the present time. 

51- A precise statement of the nnmerical effect to the electoral qualifications pro- 
posed cannot be given pending the preparation of a provisional electoral roll, fco far 
as can be judged, however, these proposals, if accepted, would, in the typical case of 
Bengal.^ enfranchise some 7f4 millions, or some 16 per cent, of a total population of 
50 millions. In the case of Bombay, the percentage to be enfranchised would pro- 
bably be rather higher than in Bengal ; in Madras and the United Provinces it would 
be approximately the same ; in all other provinces it would be substantially lower, 
the lowest figure being reached in the case of B’lbar and Orissa, with an electorate of 
some 334 millions or about 9 per cent of the total population. The general effect 
of acceptance of the proposals in question over all the Governors’ Provinces would 
be an dectorate in the neighbourhood of 14 per cent of the total population, or some 
27 per cent of the adult population. 


^Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. 

tThe Castes in each Province scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 
the enumerated in Appendix VDI. 

ISee Int.odnctory Xote to Appendices IV and V, paragraph 3. 
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A separate franchise 'will be devised for the two new provinces oLSind and Orissa. 
In the case of Sind the franchiee in question will probably be Bubstantiaily identical 
in j^encral character (subject to allowance for certain differences in local conditions] 
with (hat proposed for Bombay. The new province of Orissa will be formed by 
accretions from the Central Provinces and Madras, as_ well as from the present pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa, and while the franchise will probably generally resemble 
that proposed for Bihar and Orissa, modifications of greater or lesser importance may 
in consequence be necessary in this case. 

Relations bettveen the Fedekatiox and the Units 
Porters of Federal and Provincial Legislature 

52. The conception of Federation and of the consequential change in provincial 
status commonly denoted by the espression “Provincial autonomy'’ will nccessjlntc 
a complete departure from the existing system of concurrent jurisdictions, that is to 
say, there will be a statute^ demarcation between the legislative competence of the 
F^eral and Provincial Legislatures respectively, and the assignment to each of an 
exclnsive field of competence which the other will not be permitted, save to the 
extent indicated below, to invade. 

53. Following the practice of other federal constitutions, the respective legislative 
fields of the Centre and of the Provinces will be defined in terms of subjects which 
will be scheduled to the Constitution Act. But while it will be possible to assign to 
the Federation and to the Provinces respectively a number of matters over which 
they can appropriately be charged with exclusive legislative jurisdiction, examination 
has shown that this method cannot without inconvenience be so employed as to 
exhaust the entire field of potential governmental activity and that there are some mat- 
ters in respect of which, while some measure of uniformity of law may be necessary 
variation of detail to meet the local conditions of the Povinces is no less necessary. 
It will consequently be necessary to schedule certain subjects whereon both Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures will enjoy concurrent powers, the exact nature and effect 
of which will be seen from paragraphs 111, 112 and 114 of the Proposals. 

Illnsfrativc lists of the exclnsively Federal, exclnsivcly Provincial, and “concurrent” 
srtjects. which do not purport to be complete or final, are appended. ( Appendix 

54. Certain matters will be placed outside the competence altogether of both 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures, namely, legislation affecting the Sovereign or the 
Royal Family, the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part of British 
India, the law_ of British natfonclity, the Array Act, the Air Force Act and the 
Naval Discipline Act and the Constitution Act itself. As regards the Army, Air 
force and Naval Discipline Acts, the Indian Legislatures will be debarred from legis- 
lating in such a way as to interfere with the operation of these Acts in so far as 
they operate in India, while at the same time it is intended to preserve the existing 
powers* of the Central L^slalure in India to extend the provisions of these Acts 
with or without modification to members of forces raised in India. Apart from a 
complete exclusion of jurisdiction in regard to these roatters it is proposed to place 
upon the competence of the new Legislatures a limitation taking (he form familia- 
rised by the provisions of the existing Act, whereby the Governor-General’s — in 
some cases the Governor's— previous sanction to the introduction of certain specified 
classes of measures will be requited. The proposed classification for this purpose 
will be found set out in paragraphs 319 and 120 of the Proposals. It will, of course, 
be made clear (paragraph 121) that the grant by the Governor-General or by a 
Governor or of his prior consent to the iolrodnciion of a measure under this Pro- 
posal is not to bo taken as filtering his judgment, when the time comes, if the mea- 
sure is passed, for his decision as to the grant or withholding of his assent or the 
reservation of the measure for the significatioo of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

One further ^cciCc limitation on the powers of the Legislature which has 
already been meatjoned in paragraph 29 should be referred to again in the present 
vouicxt, namely, tlih provisions proposed which will render ultra vires certain forms 
of discriminatoiy- Ic^slation. 


As provided in EeV-tiou'177 of the Army Act, section 177 of the Air I'orce Act, 
and as regards the Nnv.al Discipline Act, in section CU of the Government of India 
Act. 
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^5 las adnsinistrativc relations between the Federal Government and the Lnits 
are dealt with in paragraphs 225—129 of the Proposals. Provision is made in para- 
"Tiph F5 of the Proposals for secnring not only that due effect is j^ven within 
the Provinces to Acts of the Federal Legislature which_ apply to them, but also that 
the Provincial Governments shall give efiect to directions issued by the iederai 
Goreminent in relsticn to anv matter ttMcIi afiects the sdministraUoa of s rederHi 
subiect in the executive sphere of the Province. The Latter prorision cover all 
Hasses of Federal subjects including those administered by the Reserved Department. 
In the latter class of subjects directions will of course be isssued by the Governor- 
General. 


AUccciion of revenues beiiceen ike Federaiton and (he Uni(s 
36. It is intended that the division of resonrees between the Federation and the 
ITcits should be in accordance with the foUorring scheme- The method of treat rnent 
of taxes on income, which is of special importance, is described^ separately oclow. 
The lists that follow arc not intended to be exhanstiye, but to indicate only the 
more important heads, f For fuller lists see Legislative Schedules in Appendix \ I), 


Sources of Revenue. Powers of legislation. 


Import Duties (except on salt) 
Contributions from Railways 
and receipts from other Fe- 
deral commercial underta- 
kings : Coinage profits of Re- 
serve Bank. 


Exclusively federal. 


Allocation of revenue. 


Exclusively federal 


Export Duties ; *SaIt Duties ; 
Tobacco Excise ; Other Ex- 
cise Duties except those on 
alcoholic liquors, drugs and 
narcotics. 


} 


Exclusively federal. 


Terminal taxes on goods and") 

passengers ; Certain stamp > Exclusively federal, 

andes.” J 


Federal, with power to 
assign a share ( or the 
whole ) to Dnits. 


Provincial with power to 
the Federation to im- 
pose a federal surcharge. 


Land Revenue 

Excise duties on Alcohol, Drugs 
and Xarcotics 

Stamps (with certain exceptions') 
Forests and other Provincial k 
commercial undertakings. I 
Miscdlaneous sources of revenue 1 
at present enjoyed by the j 
provinces. " J 


Exclusively provincial. 


Exclusively provincial. 


Sources of taxation not specified in any schedule will be provincial, but the Go- 
vernor-General will be empowered, after t£e consultation with Federal and Provin- 
cial Jlinisters of their representatives, to declare in his discretion that any unspecified 
sources of taxation should be federaL 

57. Taxes on income will he dealt with as follows : 

Corporation taxi" will be entirdv federal. Federating States will contribute under 
this head after 10 years. All legislation regarding other taxes on income exc^t 
agricultural income will be fede^, (subject to the right mentioned below of Provin- 
cial Legfelatures to impose Provincial surebarges). Receipts from such taxation on 
oScers in Federal semce. and tax attributable to Chief Commissioners' Provinces 
or other Federal areas will accrue to Federal 'revenues. The remaining net proceeds 
other than receipts from the Federal surcharges mentioned below, will be divided 


* In the esse of export duty on jnte, at least half the net proceeds must be 
assigned to the produang nnits. 

T There is at present m force in British India a snpex-tax on profits of compa- 
nies which is usually referred to as Corporation tax. 
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between the Federation and the Governors’ Provinces, x per cent, being _ assigned to 
the former and the remainder to the latter. Before a final recommendation can be 
made as to the basis of distribution of the Provincial share between the Provinces 
(and the basis on which tax will be attributable in Chief_ Commissioners’ Provinces) it 
will be n.cessary to complete farther technical investigation which is now proceeding. 
It is intended that percentage x should be not less than 25 per cent, and not more 
than 50 per cent. 

Federal legislation regulating taxes on income which affects Provincial revenues 
as well as Federal revenues is to be introduced by leave of the Governor-General 
given in his discretion after consuliing the Federal Ministry and Provincial 
Ministries. 

The Federal Legislature will also be empowered to impose surcharges on taxes on 
income, the proceeds of which will be retained by the FMeration. Fwerating States 
will contribute to the federal revenue a proportionate amount. 

If. however, at the time when the Constitution comes into force any protion of 
special surcharges on taxes on income imposed in September 1931 _are_ still in opera- 
tion, these will be deemed to be Federal surcharges but without liability on federa- 
ting States to make any equivalent contribution. 

The Provincial Legislatures will be empowered to impose, by their own legislation, 
surcharges on taxes on personal income of residents in the Province, the net pro- 
ceeds going to the Province. Collection would be carried out by Federal agency. 
It is intended that an upper limit for such surcharges should be imposed, fixed at 
12l^ per cent, of the rates of taxes on income in force at any time, exclusive of 
federal surcharges. 

58. It is anticipated that in the early years of the Federation, before there has 
been time to develop new sources of taxation (in particular Federal excises), the 
above system of distribution is likely to leave the Federation with inadequate 
resources. It is accordingly intended to adopt a transitory provision by which 
Federation can retain for itself a block amount out of the proceeds of income-tax 
distributable _lo_ the Provinces. This amount would be nnehanged for three years, 
and wonld diminish annually over the next seven years, so ns to be extinguished at 
the end of ten years. This amount would be fixed after the investigation mentioned 
below. 

Power will be given to the Governor-General in his discretion, but after consulla- 
lion with the Governments concerned, to suspend the programme of reduction if_in 
his opinion its continuance for the time being would endanger the financial stability 
and credit of Federation. 

59. It it also anticipated that certain Provinces will be in deficit under the propo- 
sed scheme. The North-West Frontier Province will (as now) require a contribution 
from the Centre in view of its special position. Tbc new provinces of Sind and 
Orissa will be able to start as entirely self-supporting units. Some of the existing 
Provinces, notably Assam, arc likely to need assistance at least for a time. It is 
intended that these Provinces ehonld receive subventions from Federal revenues. 
These subventions may be either permanent or terminable after a period of 
years. 

GO. It will be necessary at as late a stage as possible before the new Constitution 
actually comes into operation to review in the light of the then financial and 
economic conditions the probable financial position of both the Federation and 
the Provinces. The Government of India and the Provincial Governments will of 
course be closely associated with any enquiry for this purpose. It is only in the 
light of such review that it will be possible to settle such matters as the amounts 
and periods of the Provincial subventions, the percentage of taxes on income to be 
permanently allocated to the Centre, and the amount to be retained by the Federa- 
tion temporarily out of the normal Provincial share of taxes on income. It is 
accordingly proposed that the determination of such matters should be by Orders in 
Council, the drafts of which would be laid before both Houses of Parliament for 
approval. 

His _ Majesty’s Government attach the highest importance to securing lo the 
Federation adequate resources, without which the Federal Government cannot 
ensure the due fulGmcnt or liabilities, upon which must depend the credit of India 
as a whole. 

A piresibnUy which cannot be dismissed from consideration is that economic and 
nnancial conditions might on the cve of the inauguration of the new Constitution 
ue sneh as to render it impracticable to supply the new Federation and the Provin- 
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cial Governments at the ontset of their careers with the necessary resources to en- 
sure their solvency. If after the review contemplated above, the probability of such 
a sitntion should be disclosed it would obviously be necessary to ^reconsider the 
position and it might, inter alia, be necessary to revise the Federal I’inance schema 
contemplated in these Proposals. 

Attention may be drawn in this connection to the observations already made at 
the end of paragraph 32. 

61. The introduction of any scheme for Federal Finance is complicated by the 
existence of “contributions’* paid by certain Indian States to the Crown and by 
“immunities” which many of the States enjoy in respect of certain heads of prospec- 
tive Federal revenue as, for example, sea customs, salt, posts and telegraphs. A 
full description of the very complex position will be found in the Report of the 
Indian States Enquiry Committee (Financial) Cmd. 4103-32, It is proposed that 
the Crown should transfer the “contributions”, so long as these are received, to 
Federal Revenues. The intention is that these “contributions” should be aoblished 
by a process of gradual reduction pari passu with the gradual reduction of the block 
amount retained by the Federation out of the share of Provincial Income Tax 
clracribed in paragraph 58 above. Abolition cannot however be effected by a uniform 
process. The position of each State requires separate treatment depending on the 
existence of “immunities”, since it is not intended to remit “contributions” save in 
so far as they are in excess of a still existing “immunity’’. Provision for the 
treatment of “contributions” on these lines will be made in the States’ Instruments 
of Accffision. It is further proposed, as more fully explained in the Indina States 
Enquiry Committee’s Report, that as a counterpart to the remission of “contribu- 
tion”, credit should be given to certain States which ceded territory to the Crown 
under circumstances somewhat analogous to those in which other States agreed to 
pay “contributions”, the basis for determining the amount of such credits being the 
net revenues of the territories at the time of cession. Provision for such credits 
will have to be made in the Constitution Act. It may be necessary to establish a 
Tribunal or other machinery for the purpose of determining the value of immuni- 
ties (especially those subjects to considerable fluctuations) where these have to be 
assessed from time to time for the purpose of setting them off against “contribu- 
tions”, or against any payments accruing from the Federation. 

The Judicathee— 2%e Federal Court 

62. In a Constitution created by the federation of a number of Separate political 
units and providing for the distribution of powers between a Central Legislature and 
Executive on the one hand and the Legislature and Executive of the federal unila 
on the other, a Federal Court has always been recognised ns an essential element. 
Such a Court is, in particular, needed to interpret authoritatively the Federal Cons- 
titution itself. The ultimate decision on questions concerning the respective spheres 
of the Federal, Provincial and State anthoritira is also most conveniently entrusted 
to a Tribunal independent of Federal, Provincial and State Governments and such 
a Tribunal will, in any event, be required in order to prevent the mischief which 
might otherwise arise if the various High Courts and State Courts interpreted the 
Constitution in different senses, and thus made the law uncertain and ambiguous. 

63. It is proposed that the Federal Court should have both an original and an 
appellate jnrisdiction. Its original jurisdict’on will be to determine justiciable dispute 
between the Federation and any Fraeral unit or between any two or more Federal 
units, involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or any rights or obliga- 
tions arising thereunder. Its appellate jurisdiction will extend to the determination 
of appeals from any High Court or State Court on questions, between whomsoever 
they raay arise, involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or any rights 
or obligations arising thereunder. In order to guard against frivolous and vexatious 
appeals, it is proposed that, unless the value of the subject matter in dispute exceed 
in a specified sum, an appeal will only lie with the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court or State Court concerned. It is proposed that an 
appeal shall lie without leave to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from 
a decision of the Federal Court in any matter involving ' the interpretation of the 
Constitution, and m any other case only by leave of the Federal Court, unless His 
Majesty in Council grants special leave to appeal. As a corollary no appeal will be 
allowed against any decision of a High Court direct to the King in Council in any 
case where under the Constitution an appeal lies to the Federal Court. 
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64. Oo the analogy of the jarisdiction conferred on the Jadicial Committee of 

the Privy Conncil, by Section 4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1833, the Governor- 
Qener.il will be empowered in hie discretion to refer_ to the Federal Court any 
justiciable matter on which it is, in his opinion, expedient to obtain the opinion of 
the Court. , , . t 

65. The Federal Court will consist of .a Chief .Justice and a speciued number of 
.Judges, who will bo appointwl by the Grown and will hold otUce during good beha- 
viour. But power will be taken to increase this number in both Houses of the Legis- 
lature to present an address to the Governor-General praying that His Majesty may 
bo pleased to do so. 

Tlie Supreme Court 

GO. But though a Federal Court, with power and jurisdiction such as those 
indicated, is a necessary and integral part of the Constitution envisaged by these 
proposals, Indian opinion is far from unanimous as to the necessity — or at all events 
as to the immediate necessity — for a Supreme Court of Appeal. The jurisdiction of 
such a Court, were it established, would necessarily be limited to British India, and 
its functions would be. within the limits assigned to it, to act as a final Court of 
Appeal in India from the decisions of the Provincial High Courts on matters other 
than those — mainly constitutional — which will f.sll within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Court. With such a Court in e.xistence, there wonld be good reason for 
limiting the right of appeal from Indian High Courts to the Judicial Committec of 
the Privy Council and thereby mitigating some of the grounds for dissatisfaction 
which arise from the delays, expense and inconveniences necessarily involved in the 
prosecution of appeals before so distant a tribunal. On the other hand, there is 
strong support for the view that a Supreme Court for India wonld be an unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable expense and that it would be difficult to find, in addition to 
the Judges required for the Federal Court and the Provineial High Courts, a body 
of judicial talent of the calibre essential if it is to justify its existence : there is, 
moreover, difTerence of opinion as to whether such a Court, if established, should he 
separate from the Federal Court or should bo constituted as a Division of that 
Court. In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that tho 
right course is to empower the Federal Legislature to set up such a Court if and 
whea there is sufficient unanimity of view on these and other questions to enable 
legislation for this purpose to bo promoted, but that the powers and jurisdiction of 
the Court should none the less bo laid down by the Constitution Act on the line.s 
indicated in paragraphs 163—167 of the Proposals. 

The Secretary or State's Advisers 

67. His Majesty’s Government do not regard a Conncil of the kind which has 
been associated with the Secretary of State for India since the Crown took over the 
affairs of the East India Company in 1853 ns any longer necessary in, or appropriate 
to, tho condition of tho new Cionstitution. They arc satisfied, however, that the 
re.sponsibiIitics of the Secretary of State will remain such as to make it imperative 
that he should have at his disposal a small body oi carefully selected advisers to 
supplement the assistance which in common with other Ministers he will derive from 
the permanent staft of his Department. 

_G3. ’'The Secretary of State in Council of India’’ as a statutory corporation 
which alone can be plaintiff or defendant in any litigation instituted by, or ngaiiiat, 
any Governmental authority in India, and in whose name alone can be e.xccutcd any 
contract or assurance entered into by any Government in India, is a conception 
which is manifestly incompatible alike with Provincial self-government and with a 
rcsponsiblo Federal Government ; and tho present power of veto possessed by the 
Council _ of India oyer all expenditure form the revenue of India is no 
less incompatible with thc_ constitutional arrangements outlined in 
paragraphs 6' to_ 11 of this Introdnclion. The Proposals, theiefore, 

contemplate the vesting in the Crown on behalf of the Federal Executive and the 
Provincial ExMUtive3_ respectively of nil property now held in the name of the 
Crown uhich is required for their respective purposes, and these authorities will be 
endowed with the right to .enter into all cintracts and assurances necessary for the 
performance of their functi.'jns with the right to sue and the liability to ba sued in 
respect pi any claims arising- in their several spheres of authority. It will at the 
same tunc be necessary to preserve the existing rights of suit against the 
K-Ccrelnty of State in thu country in respect ofany cfniras arising out of obligations 
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an ^l4tioS to implement any iadgment or award arising therefrom, whether by 

SeSSrf State's Cuocll, it is proposed to eooble him to 
appoint not ffs than three or more than sis adrisers ( at least 
have served the Crown in India for not less than 10 years; to hold 
Tears The Secretarr of State will be free to consult these advisep, ather indivi 
or collectivelv, as he may think fit. Bnt he will be required not only to con- 
sult fhem, but to obt.ain the concurrence of a majority of them on 
Rules retaliating the Pnblic Services in India, and m the disposal of any appeal to 
him permitted by the Constitution from any member of those Services ( see para- 
graph 179 of Proposals). 

The Pcbuc Services 


70. The main divisions of the Pnblic Services in India are 

(1) The All-India Services ; 

(2) The Provincial Services ; and 

(3) The Central Services, Classes I and II. 

Officers of the All-India Services serve chiefly in the Province.’, but they are 
liable to serve anywhere in India, and a number of the higher posts under the 
Government of India are held by them. These All-India Services include the 
following 

(i) The Indian Civil Services ; 

(ii) The Indian Police ; 

(iii) The Indian Forest Service ; and 

(iv) The Indian Service of Engineers. 

On the transfer of their fields of service to 3Iinisterial control on the inauguration 
of the new Constitution, recruitment wilt cease for Nos. (iii) and (iv). 

The Provincial Services cover the whole field of civil administration of the Pro- 
vinces in the middle and lower grades, ilembers of these services are appointed by 
the Provincial Governments. 

Some of the more important of the Central Services are : — 

(1) The Railway Services ; 

(2) The Indian "Posts and Telegraph Traffic Service ; 

(3) The Imperial Customs Service. 


Persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council are serving in all these 
Services. 

71. All persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council have certain im- 
portant rights. They cannot, for example, be dismissed from the Service by anv 
authority subordinate to the Secretary of State in Council ; their pay is protect^ 
from the vote of the Legislatures ; and they have an ultimate right of- appeal 
to the Secretary of State in Council against all important'disciplinary measures taken 
in India also in respect of their principal conditions of service. 

It is intended to safeguard these rights and to extend them to all persons appoin- 
ts by the Secretary of State after the commencement of the Constitution Act with 
the exception of the right to retire under the regulations for premature retirement ; 
this right It IS proposed to give only to officers appointed to the Indian Civil Service 
and Indian I olice up to the time when a decision is taken on the result of the en- 
quiry indicated in paragraph 72, i 

Certain members of the Provincial and Central Services though they mnv not 
have been appointed by the Secretary of State in Council have also nghts for the pre- 
servation of which he is responsible. These, too, will be secured. 

72. Provision is also made for continued 'recruitment by the Secretary of State 
to the In^n Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Ecclesiastical Department 
Provision is also made for securing that .all persons appointed by the Secretarv 
of State in Council or the_ Secretary of State are employed in India on work of ^e 
kind for wbich their recruitment bus been considered essential 

At the expiry of five vRare from the commencement of Ithe Constitution Act a 
^atutop enquiry will be held into the quKtion of future recruitment for the Indian 
qyil Service and the Indian Police, and the Governments in India will be associated 
with the enquiry. The decision on the results of the enquiry will rest with His 
40 
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Majesty’s Government and will be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment Pending the decision on this enquiry the present ratio of British to Indian 
recruitment will remain unaltered. 

The question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the supenor 
Medical and Kailway services is under examination. His Majesty’s Glovernment 
hope to submit their recommendations on this matter later to the Joint Select 
Committee. 

_ 73. As regards Family Pension Funds to which serving officers now contribute 
His Majesty’s Government consider that it must be recognised that assets constitute 
in all casi a definite debt liability of the Government of India and are the pro- 
perty of the subscribers. In these ‘circumstances they are examining a proposal for 
the adoption of a new financial procedure in relation to these funds, wiih a view 
to building up graduallv separate sterling funds. If such a scheme should prove to 
be practicable, it will, of course, be necessary to consult members of the Services 
regarding it before any such scheme wonld’probably necessitate certain statutory 
provisions not covered by the present Proposals. His Majesty’s Government hope 
to be in a position to submit their recommendations on this subject later to the 
Joint Select Oommittee. 


The Statctoex Eailwax' Boaeh 

74. There is one matter of importance which these Proposals do not cover, 
namely, the arrangemenes to be made for the administration of the Kailway under 
the Fedml Government. His Majesty's Government consider that it will be essential 
that, while the Federal Government and Legislature will necessarily exercise a gene- 
ral control over railway policy, the actual control of the administration of the State 
Eailways in India_ (incluaing those worked by Companies) should be placed by the 
Oonstitntion Act in the hands ot a Statutory Body so composed and with such 
powers as will ensure that it is in a position to perform its duties upon business 
principles and without being subject to political interference. With such a 
Statutory Body in existence it would be necessary to preserve such existing rights 
as the Indian Eailway Companies possess under the terms of their contracts to have 
accss to the Secretary of State in regard to disputed points and, if they desire, to 
proceed to arbitration. His Majesty's Government are in consultation with the 
Government_ ot India on the questions of principle and detail which require settlement 
before a satisfactory scheme can be devised to carry out these purposes. 


Fcxtamektal Eights 

75. The question of including in the Constitution Act a scries ot declarations 
cotnmonly described as a statement of ‘Tundamental Eights" which would be 
designed to secure^ either the community in genera! or to specified sections ot it, 
rights or immunities to which imporfance is attached, has been much discussed 
dnring_ the proc^ings of the Eound Table Conference. His Majesty’s Government 
objections to giving statutory expression to any large range of declarations 
of this character, bnt they are satisfied that certain provisions of this kind such, 
respect due to personal liberty and rights 'of property and the 
eligibility of all for public office, regardless of difi'erence of caste, religion, eta, can 
appropriately, and should, find a place in the Constitnlion Act. 

His Majesty's Government think it probable th.at occasions maybe found in 
connMfion with the inaugurations of the new Constitution for a pronouncement 
by the 5overei^._ and in _ that event, they think it may well be found expedient 
numbly to Eubniif for His Majesty’s considerations that such a pronouncement 
ndvantageonsly mve expression to some of the prormsitions suggestrf to them in 
tnis connection which prove unsuitable for statutory enactment. ' 


Cox'CLrsiox 

j Government are fully aware that the actual drafting of the 
«>nseqnent repeal of the existing Government of India 
^ number of_ other questions — ^somc of importance— which these 
instance, provisions will be required for an Auditor- 
mnftJi’ JSLi, ^“•?hlishmcnt of the Secretary of Stata and for various other 
rennirn fit present embraces and which mav, or may not 

require perpetuation in the Act which takes its place. 

Xfnrth 13. 1933. 



The Proposals 


L Xh.? ffttseTsl principle nniezlyinp: all these preposali; i? that, all poTrers_ apper- 
teinic;' or incidental to the gorernra^t of India and all righta, authority end 
jnriedi^ion poeeeseed in that ixiuntry — Tihether flowing from Hi.e Jlajeaty’e BOircrci' 
gnty OTcr the territories of Eritleh India, or detired from treaty, treage, eufferance 
or otherwise in relation to other territories — are rested in the Crown and are ererds- 
able by and in the came of the King Emperor, { Kee paragraph 0 of Introduction ) 

Paet r. THE FEDEIiATION— ^'e/ierof 


2, The Federation of India will he a union between the G’oremor?/ Provinces 
and those Indian States whose Rnters signify their desire to accede to the Federation 
by a formal Instrument of Accession. Cv this Instrument the Euler will transfer 
to the Crown for the perposes of the Feeferation his powers and j'nrisdicfion in res- 
pect of those matters which he is wiliing to recognise as federal matters ; and the 
powers end jurisdiction so transferred will thereafter be crerdsed on behalf of the 
Federation and in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution Act by the 
- Coveruor-General, the Federal I,egislatarc, the Feelera! Court (with an appeal tbere- 
from to Hisllajesty in Ccnndl/ and such other Federal organs as the Constitution 
Act may create. Eat in the case of every State which aeeedd:, the powers and inris- 
dictfoB of the Federation in relation to that State and the subjects of its Euler 
trill be strictly co-ferrainons with the f^ers and jurisdiction transferred to the 
Crown by the Euler himself and o'efind in bis Instrument of Accession, 



roent, Accordinglv, all powers of the Crown in relation to the fitates which are at 
present exerdserl’by the Governor-General in Council, other than those which fall 
within the Federal sphere, wEI after Federation be txerdsed by the Viceroy as the 
Crown's representative. 


representative. 

d. The Federation will he brought into 

byHi - - . - 

ezisting 
ted a? 

India 

the Prcclaraatf.on wiil not he issued until 


ezistence by the issue of a Proclamation 



(c) His Majesty has received intimation that the Rulers of Etates representing 
not less than half the aggregate popniation of the Indian Etates and entitled to no 
less than half the seats to be' allotted to the Etates in the Federal Upper Chamber 
have signified their desire to accede to the Federation ; and 

_ {h\ Beth Houses of Parliament have presented an Address to His Majesty pray- 
ing that such a Proclamation may be issued, 

5. The authority of the Federation wili, without prejudice to the ezlra-terriforial 
powers c£ the Federal Lcgislatare fsee paragraph III), extend to the Governors' 
Provinces, to the acceding Etates, (snhjecf to the limitations mentioned in para_graph 
3J, and to those areas in Eritiih India which are administered bp Cliief Gimmission- 
ers— namely, the Provinces of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, CooTfr, Eritish Baluchistan and 
ffce Andaman and Nico'oar Islands, lliese Provinces (with one exception) will be 
directly subjec't to the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and Icgislatorc. 

In the case of Eritish Baluchistan special provision will fie made whereby the 
Governor-General wifi himself direct and control the ^ministration of this Province 
fsec paragr^hs 57 — 5€/. E^reenditnre required for British Ealnchlsfan will not be 
subject to' the vote of the Federal l/tgfslatu're, but will be open to discussion in both 
Chambers, 

The Ecttiement of Aiitti is at present a Chief Commissioner's Province, The 
future arrangements for the Eettfement are, however, under consideration and 
accordingly no prcpceals in respect of it arc in'clcded in this doc-ument. 
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The Federal Execulive 

6. The executive authority of the Federation, including the supreme command of 
the Military, Naval and Air 'Forces in India will be exercisable on the King's behalf 
by a Governor-General holding office during His Majesty’s pleasure, but His 
Blajesty may appoint a Commander-in-Chief to exercise in relation to those Forces 
Eouch powers and functions as may be assigned to him. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor-General.’*' 

7, The executive authority of the Federation will extend in relation to a State- 
member of the Federation only to such powers and jnrisdiction falling within the 
Federal sphere as the Enler has transferred to the King. 

S. _ The Governor-General will exercise the powers conferred upon him by the 
Constitution Act as executive head of the Federation and such powers of His 
Majesty ,'not being powers inconsistent with the provis'ons of the Constitution Act) 
as His Majesty may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the office of Governor- 
General to assign to him. In exercising all these powers the Governor-General 
will act in accordance with an Instrument of .Instructions to be issued to him by 
the King. 

9. Tne draft of the Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions (including the 
drafts of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
and opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament to make to His 
Majesty representations for an amendment of, or addition to, or omission Irom, the 
Instructions. 

10. The Governor-General's s.alary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all 
other payments in respect of his personal allowances, or of salaries and allowances 
of his personal and secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order in Council ; none of 
these payments will be subject to the vole of the Legislature. 


The Worhing of the Federal Executive 

11. The Governor-General will himself direct and control the administration of 
certain Departments of State— namely, Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. 

.12, In the administration of those Reserved Departments, the Governor-General 
will be assisted by not more than three Counsellors who will be appointed by the 
Governor-General, and whose salaries and conditions of service will be prescribed by 
Order in Council. 

13. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor-General in the exercise 
of powers conferred upon him fay the Constitution Act for the government of the 
Federation, other than powers connected with the matters mentioned in paragraph 
11, and matters left by law to his discretion, there will be a Council of Ministers. 
The Ministers will be chosen and summoned bj’ the Governor-General and sworn as 
Members of the Council and will hold office during his plc.aEurc. The persons ap- 
pointed Ministers must be,'or become within a stated period, members of one or other 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 

14. Jn his Instrument of Instructions the Governor-General will be enjoined 
inter alia to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the_ following man- 
ner, that fsv. in consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to com- 
mand the largest following in the Legislature, to appoint those persons (including 
so far as possible members of important minority eommnnities and representatives of 
the States-mcnjJbers of the Federation) who will best be in a position collectively to 
command the confidence of the Legislature. 

lo. The nnm(ber of Ministers and the amounts of their respective sal.arics will be 
reguKated by ActNof the Federal Legislature, but, until the Federal Legislature other- 
wise determines, thfe-ir number and their salaries will be such as the Governor-General 
aetwmines, subject tep limits to be laid down in the Constitntion Act. 

^ Mnnister will not be subject to variation during his term ol 


this t^iit broadly speaking where the words “Governor-General'’ 
be_ ndd^ words “in his discretion” or “at his discretion”, the 
is Ip (i,p pppo q[ tjjg Reserved Departments, however, 

responsible executive. _ A corresponding 


■'It follows from 
.arc us^ without the 

ropan^.' in the «iec 

mcanine ntfppn™ \himself the responsible executive. A correspo 

B t aches to the word ‘^overnori’ in the case of the provincial executive. 
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16. The Governor-General rvill ^rhenever he jWnts 2^ Pf^^ide at Mids- 

Conncil of Slinistera. He will also be anthqrised, to re^ilatc 

ters. to make in his discretion apv rnks which he reg^-. q 

the disposal of Government business, and the procedure to be OD-ervea i „ , 

kucS for th, .t=nmteio. to htedt md .o b,. Co.o* « b= Kjo^ed 


char^ of his ‘‘special responsibility** for financial matters— —— r — * rn,„ 
also to advise Ministers on matters regarding which thev may seek adv ce. ^e 
Financial Adviser will be responsible to the Governor-General and will 2o>d otacL 
during his pleasure ; his s.Mary will be fixed by the Governor-General and will not 
be subject to the vote of the Legislature. , ■, -r. i t.. 

IS. Apart from his exclusive responsibility for the Reserved Departments 
graph 11) the Governor-General in administering the governmmt ot the bcaeraiion 
will bo declared to have a “special responsibility in respect of 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or 

any part thereof ; r , - 1 - j 

*(b) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the rederation ; 

(c) the safe^arding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(d) the securing to the members of the Pnblic Service of any _ rights _ pro- 
vided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate 
interests ; 

tc) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(f) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(g) any matter which affects the administration of any Department under the 
direction and control of the Governor-General. 

It will be for the Governor-General to determine in his discretion whether any of 
the “special responsibilities" here described are involved by any given circumstances. 

19. ,If _in any case in which, in the opinion of the Governor-General, a special 
responsibility is imposed upon him it appears to him, after considering such advice 
as has been given him by his Slinisters, that the due discharge of his responsibility 
so requires, he wDl have full discretion to act as he thinks fit but in so acting he 
will be guided by any directions which may be contained in his Instruments of 
Inslrnctions, 

20. The Governor-General, in administering the departments under his own direc- 
tion and rontrol. in taking action for the discharge of any special responsibility, and 
in exercising any discretion vested in him by the Constitution Act, will act in accor- 
dance with such directions, if any, not being' directions inconsistent with anything in 
his Instructions, as may be given to him by a principal Secretary of State. 

21. The Governor-General’s Instrument' of Instmctions will accordingly contain 

inter alia provision on the following lines. : 

arising in the Departments which yon direct and control on your own 
reponsibilitv, or in matters the determination of which is by law committed to yonr 
direction, it is Onr wiU and _ple.asure, that you should act in exercise of the powers 
confeired upon yon in such manner as you may judge right and expedient 
lor tne gora Government of the Federation, subject, however, to such directions as 
you may from time_ to time receive from one of Onr principal Secretaries of State. 

ansin^ out of the exercise of the powers by law conferred upon yon 
for the pnrMses of the government of the federation other than those specified 
in the preceding paragraph it is Onr will and pleasure that you should, in the 
0^ ^2® powers by law conferred upon yon, be guided by the advice of your 
guided would, in yonf judgment, be inconsistent irith 
, Kfponsibilily for any of the matters in respect of 
3:ii responsibility is by law committed to yon ; in which case it is Our 

n-Tcroicr^ pl^nre that yon should notwithstanding yonr hlinisters’ advice, act in 
S-Pc fl It conferred upon yoS 'm such manner as yon jud^ 

pai^grSh lfoftheSosid°s ?arSph%?nh^ Mnct^^ 
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Ihe Fedebal TjEGisLAi.xms— General 

22. The Federal L^slatme 'vrill consist of the King repr^ented by the Governor 
General and tiro Chambers, to be styled the Conncil oi_ State and the Honse of 
Assembly, and rvill be summoned to meet for the first time not later than a date 
to be spreified in the Proclamation Ktablishing the Federation. 

Every Act of the Federal Legislature rvill be expressed as having been enacted 
by the Governor-General, by and with the consent of both Chambers. 

23. Power to summon, and appoint places for the_ meeting of the Chamber to 
prorogue them, to dissolve them dther separately or simultaneously will be vested 
in the (^vemor General at his discretion, subject to the requirement that they_ shall 
meet at least once in every year and that not more than twelve months shall inter- 
vene between the end of one'session and the commencement of the next. 

The Governor-General will also be empowered to summon the Chambers for the 
purpose of addressing them. 

24. Each Council of State will continue for seven years and each Assembly for 
five years, unless sooner dissolved. 

25. A member of the Council of Ministers will have the right to speak but not 
to vole in the Chamber of which he is not a Member. 

A Counsellor will be ex officio an additional member of both Chambers for all 
purpose except the right of voting. 

Tne Composition of the Chamber 

26. The Council of State will consist, apart from the Governor-General’s Coun- 
Eellers,_ of not more than 2G0 members, of whom 150 will be elected from British 

(‘India in the manner indicated in Appendix I,* not more than 100 will be appointed 
by the Eulers of States,-}" and not more than ten (who shall not be officials) will be 
nominated by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

27. A member of the Council of State wiU be required to be at least 30 years of 
age (this age limit not, however, being applicable to the Euler of a State) end a 
British subject or a Euler, or subjea of an Indian State, and to possess certain pres- 
cribed property qualifications, or to have been at some previous date a member of 
the Indian Legislature or of the Federal Legislature, or to possess qualifications to 
bo prescribed By the Government of the State or Province which he reprsents with 
a vi^ to conferring qualification upon persons who have rendered distinguished 
public service. 

28. Casual vacancies in the Council of State will be filled, in the case of a British 
Indian elected representative, by election {so long as communal representation is 
retained ns a future of the constitution) by those members of the body by which he 
was dected who are members of the community to which the vacating meml^ belongs, 
and in the case of an appointed or nominated member, by a fresh appointment or 
nomination. 

29. The Assembly will consist, apart from the Governor-General's (Counsellors, of 
not more than 373 members, of whom 259 will be elected to represent constitnencte 
in British India in the manner indicated in Appendix II, and not more than 123t 
will^be appointed by the Eulers of States. 

30. A member of the Assembly will be required to be not less than 25 years of 
age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

31. Casual vacancies in the Assembly will be filled, in the case of an elected 
member, by the same method as that presenbed in Appendix II for the election 
of the vacating member, and, in the case of an appointed member, by fresh appoint- 
ment by the person by whom the vacating member was appointed. 

32. Only the Ruler of a State who has accedol to the Federation will be entitled 
to appoint, or take part in appointing, a member of cither Chamber of the F^cral 
L^slatnre, and any vacancies arising out of the ojKratioa of this riStriction 
will for the time remain nnfilled.S 


“See paragraph 18 of Introduction. 

KTv® I^^Evuph 19 of IntrodnetioD. 

sThe paragraph has reference ■ to the allotment to States by paragraphs 26 and 29 
''■a ™ore than KXf’ and "not more than IK” seats in the Council of State and 
tuc House of Assembly respectively. The figures just quoted respresent the total 
seats which wfil be available to the States when they have all acceded to 
tne hcueration and the intention is that a seat scat allotted to an individu! State 
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33. Every member of either Chamber tvOI be rejjnired to make and subscribe an 
oath or affirmation in the following form before taking his seat : — 

In the case of a representative of a State 

"I. A, B., having been appointed a member of this Conncil, or Assembly, do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that, saving the faith and allegiance I owe to C, D., I will 
be faithful and bear true allegance in my capacity as member of this Council or 
Assembly to His Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and 
that I will faithfully discharge the duey upon which I am about to enter’. 

In the case of a representative of British India — 

“I, A, B., having been elected, or nominated a member of this Council, or Assembly, 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to 
His Majesty the Eng Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and that I will 
faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am about to enter’. 

.34. The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of either 
Chamber : — 

(а) in the case of elected members or of members nominated by the Governor- 
General, the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other than that of 
Minister ; 

(б) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court ; 

(c) being an undischarged bankrupt ; 

id) conviction of the offence of corrupt practices or other election offences ; 

(c) in the case of a legal practitioner, suspension from practice by order of a 
competent Court ; 

but provision will be made that the last two disqualifications may be removed 
by order of the Governor-General at his discretion ; 

if) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Federal Government ; 
provided that the mere holding of shares in a company will not by itself involve 
this disqualification. 

35. A person sitting or voting as a member of either Chamber when he is not 
qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership will be made liable to a penalty of 
in respect of each day on which he so sits or voles, to be recovered in the High 
Court of the Province or State which the person in respect of whom the complaint 
is made represents by suit instituted with the consent of a Principal Law Officer of 
the Federation. 

36. Subject to the Eules and Standing Orders affecting the Chamber there will 
be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the Federal Legislature. No person will 
be liable to any proceedings in any Court by reason of his speech or vote in either 
Chamber, or by reason of anything contained in any official report of the procee- 
dings in either Chamber. 

37. The following matters connected with elections and elector procedure, in so 
far as provision is not made by the Act, will be regulated by Order in Council 

(а) The qualifications of electors ; 

(б) The delimitation of constituencies ; 

(c) The method of election of representatives of communal and other interests ; 

(d) The filling of casnal vacancies ; and 

(e) Other matters ancillary to the above ; 

with provision that Orders in Council framed for these purposes shall be laid in 
draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters other than the above connected with the conduct of elections the 
Federal Legislature will be empowered to make provision by AcL Bnt until the 
Federal Legislature otherwise determine^ existing laws or rules, including the law 
or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of corrupt practice or election 
offences and for determining the decision of disputed elections, will remain in force 
subject, however, to such modifications or adaptations to be made by Order in 
Council as may be required in order to adapt their provisions to the requirements 
of the new Constitution. 


will remain unfilled unless and until that State has entered the Federation. States 
under “minortiy administration” will necessarily be treated as non-acceding States 
for this and other purposes. 
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Lcgislaiive Procedure 

3S. Bills (other than Money Bills, which will be initiated in the Assembly) will 
be introduced in either Chamber. 

39. The Governor-General will be empowered, at his discretion, but subject to 

the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, to 
.assent in His Majesty’s name to a Bill which has been passed by both Chambers, 
or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the signification of the King’s 

pleasure. But before taking any of these courses, it will be open to the Governor- 

Gener.al to remit a Bill to the Chambers with a Message requesting its reconsidera- 
tion in whole or in part, together with such amendments, if any, .as he may 
recommend. 

No Bill will become law until it has been agreed to by both Chambers either 
without amendment or with such amendments only as are agreed to by both 
Chambers, and has been assented to by the Governor-General, or. in the case of a 
reserved Bill, until His Majesty in Council has signified his assent. 

40. Any Bill assented to by the Governor-General will within twelve months be 
subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

41. In the case of disagreement between the Chambers, the Governor-General 

will be empowered, in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, 

within three months ther^fter, been passed by the other, cither without amendments, 
to summon the two Chambers to meet in a joint sitting for the purpose of reach- 
ing a decision on the Bill. The members present at a Joint Session 
will deliberate and vote together upon the Bill in the form in which it 
finally left the Chamber in which it was introduced and upon amendments, if any, 
made therein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other. Any such amend- 
ments which are affirmed by a majority of the total number of members voting at 
the Joint Session will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the 
amendments, if any, so carried, is affirmed by a majority of the members voting at 
the .Joint Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers. 

In the case of a money bill or in cases where in the (jOvernor-Gener.ars opinion 
the decision on a Bill cannot consistently with fulfilment of his responsibilities for 
a Reserved Department or of any of bis ‘•special responsibilities,” bo deferred, the 
Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to summon a Joint Session 
forthwith. 

42. In order to enable the Governor-General to fiulfil the responsibilitias imposed 
upon_ him personally "for the administration of the Reserved Departments and his 
‘‘special responsibilities,” he will be empowered at his discretion- 

fa) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to either Chamber, and to decl.are 
by Jlessage to both Chambers that it is essential, having regard to his responsibili- 
ties for a_ Reserved Department or, as the case may be, to any of his ‘‘special res- 
ponsibilities.” that the Bill so presented should become law before a date specified in 
the Slessage ; and 

(b) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill .already introduced in cither 
Chamber that it should for similar reasons become law before a stated date in a 
form specified in lhe Message. 

A bill which is the subject of sneh a Messitge will then be considered or reconsi- 
dered by the Chambers, as the case mtiy .require, and if, before the date specified, jt 
is not passed by tbe two Chambers, in the form specified, the Governor-Gcnet.al will 
be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a Governor-General’s Act, either with 
or without any amendments made by cither Chamber after receipt of his Message. 

A Governor-General's Act so enacted will have the same force and cfTcct as an 
Act of the Legislature, and will be subject to disallowance in the sa iic manner, but 
the Governor-General’s competence to legislate under this provision will not c.vtcnd 
beyond the competence of the Federal Legislature as defined by the Constitution. 

43. It will be made clear, by means of the enacting words of a Govcrnor-Gcne- 

r.al s Act, which will be distingnished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act 
i*"** 22) that Acts of the former description are enacted on the Governor- 

General s owu_ responsibility. 

’ Brovision will also be made empowering the Govcrnor-Gencr.al in his di.scre- 

lion, in any case in which he considers th.at a Bill introduced, or proposed for in- 
troduction, or any clause thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, 
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■vronfd affect the discharge of his "special responsibility” for the prerention of any 
grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of Indiai to direct that the Bill, clause or 
amendment shall not be further proceeded with. 

Procedure tciih regard to Financial Proposals 

45. A recommedation of the Governor-General ■niU be required for any proposal 
in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the 
appropriation of public revenues, or any proposal affecting the public debt, or affect- 
ing or imposing any charge upon, public revenucs-y 

46. The Governor-General will cause a statement of the estimated revenue and 
expenditure of the Federation, together with a statement of all proposals for the 
appropriation of those revenues, to be laid, in respect of every financial year, before 
both Chambers of the Legislature. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as— 

(a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which will not 
(see paragraph 49) be submitted to the vote of the Legislature and among the latter 
to distinguish those which are in the nature of standing charges (for example, items 
in the list in paragraph 49 marked with an asterisk) ; and 

(fa) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether under the 
votable or non-votable Heads, which the Governor-General regard as necessary for 
the discharge of any of his “special responsibilities.” 

47. The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals rela- 
ting to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in para^aph 49. and proposals, (if 
any) made by the Governor-General in discharge of his special responsibilities, will 
be submitted in the form of Demands for Grants to the vote of the Assembly. The 
Assembly will be empowered to assent to any Demand or to reduce the amount 
specified therein, whether fay way of a general reduction of the total amount of the 
Demand or of the reduction or omission of any specific item or items included in it, 

48. _ The Demands as laid before the Assembly wilt thereafter be laid before the 
Council of State which will be empowered to require, if a motion to 'that effect is 
moved on behalf of Government and accepted, that any Demand which had been 
reduced or rejected by the Assembly shall be brought before a joint session of both 
Chambers for final determination. 

49. Proposals for appropriation of Revenues, if they relate to the Heads of Ex- 
penditure enumerated in this paragraph, will not be submitted to the vote of either 
Chamber of Legislature, but will be open to discussion in both Chambers, except in 
the case of the salary and allowances of Jthe Governor-General and of expenditure 
required for the discharge of the functions of the Crown in, and raising out of, its 
rdation with the Eulers of Indian States. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are : — 

(i) Interest, SinKng Fund charges and other expenditure relating to the raising, 
service, and management of loans*; expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution 
Act* ; expenditure" required to satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Governor-General* ; of Ministers* ; of the 
Govemor-foeneral's Counsellors* ; of the Financial Adviser* ; of Chief Commis- 
sioners* ; of the Governor-General’s personal and secretarial staff and of the staff of 
the Financial Adviser : 

(iii) Expenditure required for the Reserved Departments,§ for the discharge of the 
functions of the Crown in and arising out of its relations of Indian States ; for or the 
discharge of duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal Secretary of State. 

(iv) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their dependants) 
of Judges of the Federal or Snperme Court or of Judicial Commissioners under the 
Federal Government* ; and expenditure certified by the Governor-General after 
consultation with his Ministers as required, for the expenses of those Courts ; 

jThis paragraph represents the constitutional principle embodied in Standing 
Order 66 of the Honse of Commons, which finds a place in practically every Consti- 
tution Act thronghont the British Empire ; — 

“This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to public service or 
proceed upon any motion for any grant or charge npon the public revenue, whether 
payable out of the consolidated fund or out of money to be provided by Parliament 
unless recommended from the Crown.” 

*£ee as regards Defence expenditure paragraph 23 of Introduction. 

JSee paragraph 39 of Introdnction, 

41 
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(v) Expenditure required for Excluded Areas and British Baluchistan ; 

(vi) Salaries and pensions payable to, or to dependants of, certain membe rs of 

Public Berrices, and certain other sums payable to such persons (see Appendix VII, 
Part III). , . , X 

The (aovernor-General ■a'ill be empowered to decide finally,_ and conclusively, for 
all purposes, any question whether a particular item of e^enditnre does or does not 
fall under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this paragraph. 

50.* At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor-General will 
authenticate by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or those relating to 
matters enumerated in paragragh 49 ; the appropriations so authenticated will be 
laid before both Chambers of the Legislature but will not be open to discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor-General will be empowered 
to include any additional amounts which he regards as necessary for the dischare 
of any of his special responsibilities, so however that the total amount authenticated 
under any Head is not in excess of the amount originally laid before the Legislature 
under that Head in the Statement of proposals for appropriation. 

The authentication of the Governor-General will be sntHcient authority for the 
due application of the sums involved. 

5!. The provisions of paragraphs 45 to 50 inclnsive'will apply with the necessary 
modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenues to meet expenditure not 
included in the Annual Estimates which it may become necessary to incur during 
the course of the financial year. 

Procedure in the Federal Legislature 

52. The procedure and conduct of bnsiness in each Chamber of the Legislature 
will be regulated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of the Constitution 
Act, by each Chamber ; but the Governor-General will be empowered at his discre- 
tion after consultaton with the President, or Speaker, as the case may be, to make 
rules — 

(a) regulating the procedure of, and the conduct 'of bnsiness in, the (Chamber 
in relation to matters arising out of, or afiecting the administration of the Eeserved 
Departments or any other specal responsibilities with which he is charged , and 

(b) prohibiting, save with the prior consent of the Governor-General, given at 
his discretion, the discussion of, or the asking of, questions on— 

(i) matters connected with any Indian State other than matters accepted by the 
Euler of the State in his Instrument of Accession as being Federal subiects ; or 

(ii) any action of the Governor-General taken in his discretion in his relation- 
ship with a Governor ; or 

(iii) any matter afiecting relations between His Majesty or the Governor-General 
and any foreign Prince or State, 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Governor-General and 
any rule made by the Chamber, the former will prevail and the latter will, to the 
extent of the inconsistency, be void. 

Emergency Poicers of the Gozernor-Oeneral in relation to Legislation 

53. The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time 
he is satisfied that_ the requirements of the Eeserved Departments or any of the 
“special responsibilities” with which he is charged by the Constitution Act render it 
necessary, to make and _ promulgate such Ordinances ns, in his opinion, the circum- 
stances of the case require, containing such provisions ns it would have been compet- 
ent, under the provisions of the Constitution Act, for the Federal Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
continue in operation for such period, not exceeding six months, ns may be speci- 
fied therein ; the Governor-General will, however, have power to renew any 
Ordinance for a second period not exceeding six months, but m that event it will bo 
laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

r ^ Ordinance will have the same force and eficct, whilst in operation, ns an Act 
ot the Federal Legislature ; but every such Ordinance will be subject to the provi- 
, Gonstitntion Act relating to disallowance of Acts, and will bo subject to 
withdrawal nt any time by the Governor-General. 

5-1. In addition to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor-General at his 
discretion in the preceding paragraph, the Governor-General will further be cm- 
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(b) will be subject to the provisions of the Constitntion Act relating to di-allow- 
ance as if it were an Act of the Federal legislature ; it will also be subject to with- 
drawal at any time by the Govemor-GeoeraC. 

Froissaiona in f?.e erent cf a breaMoicn of (lie ConsUiuiion 

55. The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he 

is satisfied that a sitnation has arisen which renders it for the time being imMSsinie 
for the government of the Federation to be carried on in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitntion Act, by Proclamation [to assume to himself all suen 
powers vested by law in any Federal authority as appear to him to be necessary for 
the purpose of securing that the government of the Federation shall be earned on 
cfiectivefy, .it 

A Proclamation so issned will have the same force and efiect as an Act ot 
Parliament ; will be fcommnnicated forthwith to a Secretary of State and laid 
before Parliament ; will cease to operate at the capiry of siz months nnless, before 
the erpiry cf that period, it has been approved by Eesolutions of both House? of 
Parliament ; and may at any time be revoked by Eesolutions by both Houses of 
Parliament, 

Chief CoiaassiosEEs' Peovetces 

56. Each of the Provinces knorm as British Ealnchistan, Delhi, Ajraer-Meiwara, 
Coor^ and the Andaman and Xicobar Islands will bo administered, snbiect to the 
pTOvirions cf the Constitntion Ac;, by a Chief Commissioner who will be appointed 
by the Govepor-General in his discretion to hold office during his pleasure. 

57. Special provision will be made for British Ealnchistan, whereby the Governor- 
General will himself direct and control the administration of that province, acting 
throng the_ agency of ipe Chief Commissioner. 

53. I^nslation required for British Ealnchistan will be obtained in the following 
manner ; — _ 

Xo Act of the federal Legislature will apply to the Province urdess the Gover- 
nor-Generd in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a direction the Governor- 
General wiu K empowered to direct tfaat_ the Act, in its application to the Province, 
h" efiect subject to such ezeeptious or , modifications as 

Tbe^Govemor-General vuTl d-o be empowered at bis discretion to make Eegula- 
tions lor tbs peace and the good government of British Ealnchistan and vfUl be 

repeal or amend any Act of the Federal 
applicable to the Province. Any euch 
Eegnl^n, on pro,.,nIgatron by the Governor-General in the oScial Gazette,' will 

relation to British Ealnchistan as an Act of the 
IMSty in^uedL ^ ^ disallowance by His 

and^iJb^IsSnds. sofa-paragraph will apply also to the Andaman 

SfpSS'aldlf 

of British Baln^istan) be directljr subordluK the F^erd So^ernmeif 
provMons wffl he made with re^frd to°Ks 
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Paet II.— the GOVERNOES’ PROVINCES -27te Provincial Execuiire 

61. A ‘•Governore’ Province” will be defined as meaning the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the Provinces known as the United Provinces, the 
Punmb, Bihar, the Central Provinces,* Assam, the North-Western Frontier Provinces, 
Sind, and Orissa.t 

62. In a Governor’s Provinces the executive authority will be exercisable on 
the King’s behalf by a Governor holding office during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor. 

63. The Governor will exercise the powers conferred upon him by the Constitu- 
tion Act as executive head of the Provincial Government, and such powers of His 
Majesty (not being powers inconsistent with the provisions of the Act) as His Majesty 
may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the office of Governor to assign to 
him. In exercising alt these powers the Governor will act in accordance with an 
Instrument of Instructions to be issued to him by the King. 

64. The draft of the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions (including the drafts 
of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both House of Parliament,_and 
opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament to make to His Majesty 
any representation which that House may desire for any amendment or addition to, 
or omission from, the Instruments. 

65. The Governor’s salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all other 
payments in respect of his personal allowances, or the salaries and allowances of 
his personal and secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order :in Council ; none of these 
payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature, 

Working of the Provincial Executive 

66. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor in the exercise of 
powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act for the government of the Province 
except as regards matters left by the law to his discretion and the administration of 
Excluded Areas, there will be a Council of Ministers. The Ministers will be chosen 
and summoned by the Governor and sworn as Members of the Council, and will 
hold office during his pleasure. Persons appointed Ministers must be, or become 
withinia stated period members of the Provincial Legislature. 

67. In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor will be enjoined inter alia 
to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the following manner, that is, in 
consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to command the largest 
following in the Legislature, to appoint these persons (including so far ns possible 
members of important minority communities) who will best be in a position collec- 
tively to command the confidence of the Legislature. 

63. The number of Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries will bo 
regulated by Act of the Provincial Legislature, but until the Provincial Legislature 
otherwise determines, their number and salaries will be such as the Governor deter- 
mines, subject to limits to be laid down in the Constitution Act, 

The salary of a Minister will not be subject to variation during his term of 
office. 

69. The Governor will whenever he thinks fit preside at meetings of his Council 
of Ministers. He will also be authorised, after consultation with his Ministers, to 
make at his discretion any rules which be regards as requisite to regulate the dis- 
posal of Government business, and the procedure to be observed in its conduct and 
for the transmission to himself of all such information as bo may direct. 

70. § In the administration of the government of a Province the Governor will be 
declared to have a special responsibility in respect of — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Pro- 
vince or any part thereof ; 

(b) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 


As regards Berar, sec paragraph 45 of the Introduction, 

'IThe boundaries of the new Provinces of Orissa will he in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Orissa Committee of 1932 (following the Ghairman’a 
recommendation where this differs from that of the two Slcmbcrs) except that the 
yizagapatam Agency and the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs in the Ganjam 
Agency will remain in Madras Presidency, 

§Sce also the end of paragraph 47 of the Introduction. 
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(c) the seccrirg tc the merebers ol the Public Serric^ of _ auv rfehts proTided 
foe then bj the Cocstitutica sad the safeguarding of their legitinste interests ; 

(c) the "prereatica cf ccnnerczal di^rnaicaticii ; 

(e) the protectica cf the rights cf snv Indian State ; 

(t) the sdniaistraSca cl areas ceclar^, ic seccrdaucs vrith proTtsiccs in that 
behalf, to be partialEv excluded areas ; 

(g) secnricg the execution cf orders latTfcIIy issued by the Governor-General : 
and the Govemcrs cf the North-West Frontier Proviuce and of the Sind ■will in 
addition be respectively declared to Itave a special responsibility ia respect of — 

(h) any matter sdecting the Governors responsibilites as Agent to the Governor- 
General ic the Tribal and ether trans-border Areas ; and 

(i) the adciaistratica of the Suhfcur Barrage. 

It -wiii be for the Governor to determine^ in his discretion whether any of the 
‘Special responsibilites” here described are involved by any given circumstances. 

"71. If in any case ia which, in the opinion cf the Crovemor, a special respon- 
sibility is imposed upon him. it appears to him, after considering snch advire as has 
been ^vea to him by his llinisters. that the dne discharge cf his responsibility so 
requires, he will have full discretion to act as he thinis fit bat in so actiE|: he will 
be "guided by any discretions which may be contained in his Icstmmect. ci Instrn- 
trras. 

72. The Governor, in fsAieg action for the discharge cf any special responsibility 
or in the exercise of any discretion ■vested in him by tne Cocstitntion Act. wiU act in 
accordance^ with such directions, if any. not being' directions inconsistent with any- 
thing in his Icslructions. as may be g'ivea to hirn by the Governor-General or by a 
principal Secretary of State. 

Ti?. The Governors lustmmeat of Instructions will accordingly contain Infer 
cite provisica oa the following lines : — 

“^la matters, the determination of which is by law committed to yonr discretion, 
and ia matters relating to the administration cf 'Excluded Areas, it is Onr will and 
pleasure that you should act in exercise of the TOwers by law conferred upon yo^n in 
such manner as you may Judge right and expedient for the good government of the 
Province, subject, however, "to such directions as yon mav from time to time 
receive from Our Governor-General or from one of Onr' principal Secretaries cf State. 

‘’Tn matters arising out of the pewers conferred upon yon for the pnrpcses of the 
government cf the Pro^vince other than those specified in the preceding paragraph it 
IS Onr will and pleasure that yon shonld in the exercise cf the powers by law 
conferred upon you be guided by the advice of your Ministers, unless so to be 
gnided would, in 'your Judgment, ife inconsistent with the fulfilment of yonr special 
responsibility for uny cf the matters in respect cf which a special responsibility is 
by law committed to yen ; in which case it is Onr will and pleasure that yon shonld 
cotwithsianding your JL'nisters' advice set in exercise cf the powers by law con- 
ferred upon yon m such manner as you judge requisite for the fulfilment of yonr 
special responsibilities, subject, horvever, to sucS directious as you may from time to 
time receive from Our Governor- General or fccm one of Our' principal Secretaries 
of State". 

Teh Peotescjai. LHCisLiTrsE— Geaercl 

■ 74 . For everw Governors Province there will be a Provincial Legislature, consis- 
ting. except in the Provinces of EengaL the Enited Provinces and Bihar, of the 
King. lepreserted by the Governor, and cf one Chamber, to be known as the 
Legislative Assembly. 

In the Province Jest named the Lenislatnre wiU consist of His Majesty, represen- 
ted by the Geverrer. and cf two Chambers, to be known respectively as the Legisla- 
tive Council and the Legislative Assembly. 

But provision will be made enabling' the Provincial Legislature at any time not 
Ics-s than ten years after the ccmmeccement of the Constitution Act — 

(al where the Legislature consists of two Chambers, to provide bv Act, where 
both Chambers separately have passed, and have confirmed by 3 subsequent Act 
■passed not less than two years later, that it shall consist of one' Chamber instead of 
two Chambers : and 

(b) where the Legislature consists of one Chamber, to present an Address to 
His Majesty praying that the Legislature may be reconstituted with two Chambers, 
and that tne composition cl. and method of election to, the Epper Chamber may be 
determined by Order in CenneiL 
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The Provincial L^slatnres will bs summoned to meet for the first time on dat^ 
to be specified by Proclamation. 

Every Act of a Provincial Legislature mil be expressed as having been enacted 
by the Governor, bv and with the consent of the I/Cgislative Assembly, or, where 
there are two Chambers, of both Chambers, of the Legislature. 

75. Power to summon and appoint places for the meeting of the Provincial 
I^slatnre, to prorogue it and to dissolve it, will be v^ted in the Governor at bis 
discretion, subject to the requirement that it shall meet at least on cs in every year, 
and that not more than twelve months shall intervene between the end of one 
session and the commencement of the next. Where the L^slature consists of two 
Chambers powers to dissolve the Chambers will be exercisable In relation to cither 
Chamber separately or to both simultaneously. 

The Governor will also be empowered to summon the Legislature for the purpose 
of addressing it. 

76. Each L^slative Assembly will continue for five years, and each Legislative 
Council, where such a Council exists, for seven years, unfes sooner dissolved. 

77. In the case of a Province having a legislative Council a Member of the 
Council of the Ministers will have the right to speat, bnt not to vote, in the Cham- 
ber of which he is not a member. 

Tne Composition of the Provincial Legislature 

78. The Lemslative Assembly of each Governors Province will consist of the 
number of members indicated against that Province in Appendix m. Part I, who 
wni be elected in the manner indicated in the same Appendix, 

79. A member of a Provincial L^slative Assembly shall be at least 25 years of 
age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

80. The Legislative Councils of Governors’ Provinces will consist of the number 
of members indicated in Appendix HI, Part II, who will be elected, or nominated 
by the Governor, as the case may be, in the manner indicated in the same 
Appendix. 

81. A member of a Provincial Legislative Council will be required to be at 
least SO years of age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

52. Appropriate provision will be made for the filling of vacancies in a Provin- 
cial Legislature on the lines proposed for the Federal Legislature (see paragraphs 
28 and '31.) 

53. Every member of a Provincial L^slatnre will be required to mate and subs- 
cribe an oatfi or affirmation in the following before faking his seat : — 

‘T. A. B., having been elected or nominated a member of this Conndl or Assembly 
do Eolemly swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 
Majestv the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and lhal I will failh- 
fnlly discharge the dnty upon which I am about to enter.” 

84. The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of a Pro- 
vincial Legislature : — 

(a) the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other than that of 
Minister. 

(b) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court ; 

(c) being an undischarged bankrupt ; 

(d) conviction of the ofTence of corrupt practices or other election offences ; 

(e) in the case of legal practitioner, sospension from practice by order of a com- 
petent Court ; 

but provision will be made that this and the last preceding disqualification may be 
removed by order of the Governor in his discretion ; 

If) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Provincial Govern- 
ment ; provided that the mere bolding of shares in a company will cot by itself 
involve this disqualification. 

85. A person silting or voting as a member of the Provincial Legislature, when 
he is cot qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership, will be made liable to a 

penalty of in respect of each day on which he so sits or votes, to be recovered 

in the High Court of the Province- by suit initiated with the consent of a principal 

Litv Officer of the Provincial Government. 

85. Subject to the rdles and Standing Orders of the Legislature there will be 
freedom of speech in the Provincial' Legislature. Xo persons will be liable to any 
proceedings in any Court by reason of ids speech or vote, or by reason of anything 
contained in any official Eeport of the proetidings. 
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87. In so far as provision is not made by the Act itself for the following matters 
connected with elections and electoral procedure, they will be prescribed by Order 
in Council under the Act ; — 

(a) the qualification of electors ; 

(b) the delimitation of constituencies ; 

(c) the method of election of representatives of communal and other interests ; 

(d) the filling of casual vacancies ; and 

(e) other matters ancillary to the above : 

with provision that Orders in the Council framed for these purposes shall be laid 
in draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters connected with the conduct of elections for the Provincial legislature 
other than the above each Provincial Legislature will be empowered to mate provi- 
sion by Act. But until the Provincial L^islatnre otherwise determines, existing laws 
or rules, including the law or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of 
corrupt practices or election ofiences and for determining the decision of disputed 
elections, will remain in force; snbject, however, to such modifications or adaptations 
to be made by Order in Council as may be required in order to adapt their provi- 
sions to the requirements of the new Constitution. 

Legislative Procedure 

Hote.— The following paragraphs relating to legislative procedure are, with the 
exception of paragraph 91, framed, for the sate of brevity, to apply to unicameral 
Provincial Legislatures. Suitable modification of these provisions, for the purpose of 
adapting them to Legislatnres which are bicameral wonid, of course, be made. In 
particular, provision would be made that in a bicameral Legislature Bills (other than 
Money Bills, which will be initiated in the Legislative Assembly) will be introduced 
in either Chamber. 

88. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, but snbject to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, to assent in 
His Majesty’s name to a Bill which has been passed by the Provincial Legislature, 
or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the consideration of the Gover- 
nor-General. But before taking any of these courses, it will be open to the Governor 
to remit a Bill to the Legislature, with a Message requesting its reconsideration in 
whole or in part, together with such amendments, if any, as he may recommend. 

No Bill will become law unless it has been passed by the Legislative Assembly 
with or without amendment, and has been assented to by the Governor, or in cases 
where the Constitution Act so provides, by the Governor-General ; in the case of a 
Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor-General, the Bill will not become 
law until the Governor-General (or, if the Governor-General reserves the Bill, His 
Majesty in Council) has signified his assent. 

S9. When a Bill is reserved by a Governor for the consideration of the Gover- 
nor-Generalj the Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, but subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions to 
assent in His Majesty’s name to the Bill, or to withhold his assent, or to reserve 
the Bill for the signification of the King’s pleasure. He will also be empowered, if 
he thinks fit before taking any of these courses, to return the Bill to the Governor 
with directions that it shall be remitted to the Legislature with a Message to the 
efiect indicated in the preceding paragraph. The Lemslature will then reconsider the 
Bill and if it is again passed with or without amendment it will be presented again 
to the Governor-General for his consideration. 

H at the end of six months from the date on which a Bill is presented to the 
Governor-General, the Governor-General neither assents to it nor reserves it for the 
signification of the King’s pleasure, nor returns it to the Governor, the Bill will 
lapse. 

90. Any Act assented to by the Governor or by the Govern or- General will within 
twelve months be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

91. In the case of a province having a Legislative Council the Governor will be 
empowered in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, within 
three months thereafter, been passed by the other, ather without amendments or 
with agreed amendments, to summon the two Chambers to meet in a Joint Session 
for the purpose of reaching a decision on the Bill. The members present at a Joint 
Session will deliberate and vote together upon the Bill in the form in which it 
finally left the Chamber in which it was introduced and upon amendments, if any, 
made therein by one Chamber and not agreed to by the other. Any such ameni’ 
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ments which are affirmed by a majority of the total number of the members _ voting 
at the Joint Session will be deemra to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the 
amendments, if any, so carried, is affirmed by a majority of the members voting at 
the Joint Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Cumbers. 

In the case of a Money Bill, or in cass where, in the Governor's opinion, a de- 
cision on the Bill cannot, consistently with tbe fulfilment of any of his “special rs- 
ponsibilities”, be deferred, the Governor will be empowered at his discretion to sum- 
mon a J'oint Session forthwith. 

&2. In order to enable the Governor to discharge the “special responsibilities” 
imposed upon him, he will be empowered at his discretion — 

(а) to present, or causa to be presented, a Bill to the L^slature, wit_h_ a Mes- 
sage that it is essentiaL having regard to any of his “special r^ponsibilitfe” that 
any Bill so pr^ented should become law before a date sp«ified in the Slesage ; and 

(б) to declare by M^sage in respect of any Bill already introduced in the L^s- 
latnre that it should, for similar reasons, become law before a stated date in a form 
specified in the Message. 

If, before the date sp^fied, a Bill which is the snbject of such a Message is not 
passed, or is not passed in the form specified, as the case may b^ the Governor will 
be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a Governor’s Act, dther with or with- 
out any amendments made by the Legislature after receipt of his Mesage. 

A Governor's Act so enacted will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
the Provincial Legislature and will be snbiect to the same requirements in respect 
of the Govemor-&neral’s assent and to aisallowance in the same manner as an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature, but the Governor's competence of the Provincial I^s- 
latnre as defined by the Constitution, 

ys. It will be made clear, by the enacting words of a Governor's Act which will 
be distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act (see paragraph 
74), that Acts of the former description are enacted on the Governor’s own 
responsibility. 

94. Provision will also be made empowering the Governor, in any case in which 
he considers that a Bill introduced^ or propos^ for introdnclion, or any danse 
thereof, or aoy amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, would affect tbe discharge 
of his “special rffiponsibility'’ for the prevention of any grave menace to the peace 
or tranquillity of the Province, to direct that the Bill, danse or amendment shall 
not be further proceeded with. 

Procidtire tciih regard to Financial Proposals 

95. A recommendation of the Governor will be reqni red for any proposal in the 
Provincial Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the appropriation of public 
revenues, or any proposal affecting the public debt of tbe Province or affecting or 
imposing any charge upon public revenne.* 

9S. The 'Governor will cause a statement of the estimated revenues and expendi- 
ture of the Province, together with a statement of proposals for the appropriation of 
those revenues, to be laid in repect of every financial year before the Provincial 
Legislature, and where the Legislature consists of two Chambers, before both 
Chambers. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as — 

(a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which will not 
(sse paragraph 93), be submitted to the vote of the Legislature and amongst tbe 
latter to distinguish those which are in the nature of standing charges (for example, 
the items in the list in paragraph 93 marted with an asterisk ; and 

(5) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether under the 
votable or non-votable Heads, which the Governor r^ards as necessary for the ful- 
filment of any of his “special responsibilitie.” 

97. The proposals for the appropriation of revennis, other than proposals _ relat- 
ing to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 93 and proposals (if any) 
made;by the Governor in discharge of his special responsibilities, will be submittal, 
in the form of Demands for Grants, to the vote of the L^slative Assembly. The 
Assembly will be empowered to assent, or reJhise assent, to any Demand _ or to re- 
dnee the amount spoiifiei therein, whether by way of a general reduction of the 


* Compare paragraph 43 and the footnote thereto. 
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total amount of the Demaed or of the redaction or omission of any specific item or 
items included in it. 

93. Proposals for appropriations of revenues, if they relate to Heads of Expendi- 
ture enumerated in this paragraph will not be submitted to the vote of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly bnt except in the case of the Governor’s salary and allowances will 
be open to discussion in the Assembly, 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are— 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund charges and other expenditure relating to the raising, 
service and management of loans* ; expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution 
Act* : expenditure required to satisfy a decree of any court, or an arbitral' award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of Governor’s* ; of Ministers* ; and of the Govern- 
nors’ personal or Secretarial staff ; 

(iii) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their dependants) 
of .lodges of the High Court or the Chief Court or Judicial Commissioners* ; 
and expenditure certified by the Governor after consulting with his Ministers as 
required for the expenses of those Courts ; 

(iv) Expenditure debitable to Provincial Revenues, required for the discharge of 
duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal Secretary of Slate ; 

(v) The salaries and pensions payable to, or to dependants of, certain members 
of the Public Services and certain other sums payable to such persons (see Appendix 
VII, Part III). 

The Governor will be empowered to decide finally and conclusively for all pur- 
poses any question whether a particular item of e^enditure does, or does not, fall 
under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this paragraph. 

99. At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor will authenticate 
by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or those relating to matters 
enumerated in paragraph 9S : the appropriation so authenticated will be laid before 
the Legislature but will not be open to discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor will be empowered to include 
any additional amounts which he regards as necessary for the discharge of any of 
his special responsibilities, so however, that the total amount authenticated under any 
head is not in excess of the amount originally laid before the Legislature uodcr that 
head in the statement of proposals for appropriation. 

The authentication of the Governor will be sufficient authority for the due appli- 
cation for the sums involved.* 

100. The provisions of paragraphs 95 to'.99 inclusive will apply with the necessary 
modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenue to meet expenditure not 
included in the Annual Estimates which it may become necessary to incur during 
the course of the financial year. 

101. Provision will be made that until Provincial Legislature otherwise dcrermincs 
by a decision in support of which at least three-fourths of the members have voted, 
no proposal for the reduction in any Province (olher than a reduction pi-o-raia with 
the general edncational grant-in-aid) of an existing grant-in-aid on account of the 
education of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled European community wil be deemed to 
have received the consent of the Legislature unless at least three-fourths of the 
members have voted in favour of the proposal. 

Procedure in the Legislature 

102. The procedure and conduct of business in the Provincial Legislature will 
he regulated by rules to he made, subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act, 
by the Legislature. But the Governor will be empowered at his discretion, after 
consultation with the President or Speaker, as the case may be, to make rales re- 
gulating the procedure of and the conduct of business in, the Chamber or Chambers 
in relation to matters arising out of, or affecling, any “spcci.al responsibility'’ with 
which he is charged by the Constitution Act. 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Governor and any rule 
made by a Chamber of the Legislature, the former will prevail and the latter will, 
to the extent of the inconsistency, be void. 

Emergency Powers o/ the Governor in relation to Legislation 

103. IThe Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he is safis- 


*Sce paragraph 39 of Introduction. 
42 
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fied that the requirements of any of the “special responsibilities” with which he ^ 
charged by the Constitution Act render it necessary, to make and promulgate such 
Ordinances as in his opinion, the circumstances of the case require, containing sncn 
provisions as it would have been competent, under the provisions of the Constitution 
Act, for the Provincial Legislature to enact. ... i, -ii 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
continue in operation for such period not exceeding six months, as may be Bpecmea 
therein ; the Governor will, however, have the power to renew any Ordinance for a 
second period not exceeding six months, but in that event it will be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. _ , 

An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation as an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature ; but every such Ordinance will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution Act relating to disallow.ince of Acts and will be subject 
to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. . 

101. In addition to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor at his discre- 
tion in the preceding paragraph, the Governor will further be empowered, if his 
Ministers are satisfied, at any time when the Legislature in not in session, that an 
emergency exists which renders such a course necessary, to make and promulgate 
any such Ordinances for the good government of the Province or any part therMf 
as the circumstances of the case require, containing such provisions as, under the 
Constitution Act, it would have been competent for the Iiegislatnre to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph will 
have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the Provincial 
Legislature, but every such Ordinance — 

(a) will be required to be laid before the Provincial Legislature and will cease to 
operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the Legislature unless in the 
meantime the Le^slature (or both Chambers, where two Chambers exist) has disap- 
proved it by Resolution, in which case it will cease to operate forthwith ; and 

(b) will be subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to dis- 
allowance as if it were an Act of the Provincial Legislature ; it will also bo subject 
to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. 

Provisions in the event of a breaMoicn of the Constitution 

105. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time ho is 
satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being impossible 
for the government of the province to be carried on in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assume to himself all such powers 
vested by law in any Provincial authority as appc.nr to him uto be necessary for 
the purpose of securing that the government of the Province shall be carried on 
effectively. 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
Parliament ; will be communicated forthwith to the Governor-General and _ to a 
Secretary of State and laid before Parliament ; will ce.ise to operate at the expiry of 
six months unless before the expiry of that period it has been approved by Resolu- 
tions of both Houses of Parliament ; and may at any time be revoked by Resolu- 
tions of both Houses of Parliament. 

Excluded Areas 

106. His Majesty will be empowered to direct by Order in Council that any area 
within a Province is to be an “Excluded Area” or a “Partially Excluded Area”, 
and by subsequent Orders in Council to revoke or vary any such Orders. 

107. In respect of P-artially Excluded Areas the Governor will be declared to 
have a special responsibility (see paragraph 70). 

The Governor will himself direct and control the administration of any area in a 
Province for the time being declared to be an Excluded Area. 

1C6, Legislation required, whether for Excluded Areas or Partially Excluded 
Areas, will be obtained in the following manner : — 

No Act of the Federal Legislature or of the Provincial Legislature will apply to 
anch an area unless the Governor in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a 
direction the Governor will be empowered to direct that the Act, in its application 
to the area, or to any specified p.art thereof is to have effect subject to such excep- 
tions or modifications ns he thinks fit. 

, Governor will also be empowered at his discretion to make Regulations for 
the pc.ace and good government of any area which is for the time being an Excluded 
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Area or a Partially Excluded Area and -n-ill be competent by any Regulation so made 
to repeal or amend any Act of the Federal Legislature or of the Provincial Legis- 
lature ■which is, for the time being, applicable to the area in question. 

Regulations made under this provision irill be submitted forthwith to the Gover- 
nor-General and vrill not have effect until he has assented to them ; but, vrhen 
assented to by the Governor-General, ■will have the same force and ^ect as an Act 
of the Legislature made applicable to the area by direction of the Governor, and will 
be subject to disallowance in the same manner as a Provincial Act, but will not be 
subject to repeal or amendment by any Act of the Ihovincial or of the Federal 
Legislature. 

iK. Rules made by the Governor in connexion with legislative procedure will 
contain a pro^vision prohibiting the discussion in the Provincial Legislature of. or 
the ashing of questions on. any mater arising out of the administration of an Ex- 
cluded Area, and enabling the Governor, at his discretion, to disallow any resolution 
or question regarding the administration of a Partially Excluded Area. 

Paet nr.— Powees of the Federal axd Peovixcial Legislattphs 

110. It will be outside the competence of the Federal and of the Provincial 
Legislatrires to name any law affecting the Sovereign or the Royal Famfly. the 
sovereignly or dominion *of the Cro^wn over any part of British "India, the law of 
British'’nationaUty. the Army Act, the Air Force Act, the Xaval Discipline Act and 
the Constitution 'Act, (except, in the case of the last mentioned Act, in so far as 
that Act itself provides otherwise). 

IIL The Federal Legislature will, to the exclusion of any Provincial Legislature, 
have power to mahe laws for the peace and good government of the Federation or 
any part thereof with respect to the matters set out in Appendix YI, List !■*. 

'Laws so made will beop^tive throughont British India, but, in the States which 
have acceded to the Federation only in'so far as the Eufe of the State has by his 
TnsEmment of Accession accepted the subject with which the law is concerned as a 
Federal subject. Federal la^ws will be applicable to British subjects and servants of 
the Crown within any part of India and to all Indian subjects of His Majesty out- 
side India. The Federal Leghlature will also be empowered to make laws regulating 
the discipline of His Majesty's Indian Forces, in so far as they are not subject to 
the Army Act. the Air Force Act, or the Xaval Discipline Act, which will be 
applicable to these Forces wherever they are serving. 

D2. A Pitcrincial Legislature will, to the exclusion of the Federal Legislature, 
have power to make la^sv^ for the peace and good government of the Provinc'e or any 
part thereof with respect to the matters set ont in Appendix YI, List II. 

113. Nothing in paragraph D1 or 112 will operate to debar the Federal 
Legislature, in legislating'” for an exclusively federal subject, from devolving upon a 
Provincial Government of any functions in relation to that subjeclf. 

114. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have concurrent 
powers to make laws with respect to the matters set ont in Appendix YI, List III. 
but laws made by Provmcial Legislatures under these powers will be confined in their 
operation to the territories of the Province. The intention of providing for this 
concurrent field is to secure, in respect of the subjects entered in the List referred 
to in this paragraph, the greatest measure of uniformity which may be found prac- 
ticable, but at the same time to enable Provincial Legislatures to make la^ws to meet 
local conditions. 

The Federal Legislature will not in respect of the subjects contained in List III 
be able to legislate'^in such a way as to impose financial obligations on the 
Pro^vinces. 

In the event of a conflict between a Federal law and a Provincial law in the 
concurrent field, the Federal law will prevail, unless the Provincial law was reserved 

*XOTE. — The lists contained in this Appendix are illustrative only, and do not 
purport to be either exhaustive or final in their allocations. 

tNoxe.— Any cost which falls in virtue of this provision on any Provincial 
Government, and which that Government would not other^wise have incurred, will be 
borne by the Federal Government.^ In the event of disagreement as to the amount 
or incidence of any charges so involved the question will be referred for decision 
(which ■will be final) of an arbitrator to be appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
Federal (Tourt. 
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for, and has received, the assent of the Governor-General. The Federal Legislature 
will have no power to repeal or amend a Provincial law to which the Governor-Gene- 
ral has thus assented, save with the prior sanction of fhe Governor-General. 

115. It is intended that the three lists of subjects indicated in Appendix \ _1 snail 
be as exhaustive as is reasonably possible. Bnt it has been found on examination 
that it is not possible to enumerate every subject of a local and private character 
with regard to which the legislative power can appropriately rest with the Provinces 
only. It is accordingly proposed to include in the Provincial List a general power 
to l^islate on any matter of a merely local and private nature in the_ Froym^ npt 
specifically included in that List and not falling within List l or List HI; but in 
order to provide for the possibility that a subject which is in its inception of a 
merely local or private character may subsequently become of all-India interffit, it is 
proposed to make that power subject to a right of the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion to sanction general legislation by the Federal Legislature on the same subject- 
matter. 

Provision will also be made enabling either the Federal Legislature or any Provin- 
cial Legislature to make a law with respect to a residual subject, if any, n^ falling 
within the space of any of the three lists, by means of an Act to the Governor- 
General, given at his discretion, has been obtained, and to which (in the case ot a 
Provincial Act! the assent of the Governor-General has been declared. 

116. The Federal Legislature will be empowered, at the request of two or more . 
Provinces, to pass a law which will be operative in those Provinces and in any 
other Province which may subsequently adopt it on a subject which would other- 
wise fall within the legisl'ative competence of a Province only. Snch a Federal Act 
will be subject, as regards any Province to which it applies, to subsequent amend- 
ment or repeal by the Legislature of that Province. 

117. If any provision of a law of a State is in conflict with an Act of the 
Federal Legislature regulating any subject which the Euler of that State has by 
his Instrument of Accession accepted as a Federal subject, the Act of the Federal 
Legislature, whether passed before or after the making of the law of the Slate, will 
prevail. 

118. In order to minimise uncertainty of law and opportunities for litigation ns 
to the vah'dity of Acts, provision will be made limiting the period within which an 
Act may be called into question on the ground that exclusive powers to pass such 
legislation were vested in a Legislature in India other than that which enacted it ; 
and enabling a subordinate Court before which the validity of an_Act is called in 
question on that ground within the time limit to refer the question to the High 
Court of a Province or State for its decision ; and also enabling the High Court of 
a Province or State to require a subordinate Court to make such a reference. 

119. The consent of the Governor-General, given at bis discretion, will be re- 
quired to the introduction in the Federal Legislature of legislation which repeals or 
amends or is repugnant to any Act of Parliament extending to British India, or 
any Govcrnor-Gener.ars or Governors Act or Ordinance." or which affects any 
Department reserved for the control of the Governor-General, or the coinage and 
currency of the Federation, or the powers and duties of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in relation to the management of currency and exchange, or religion or relipous 
rites and usages, or the procedure regulating criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. 

120. The consent of the Governor-General, given in his discretion, will be re- 
quired to the introduction in a Provincial Legislatnre of legislation on such of the 
matters enumerated in the preceding paragraph, as arc within the competence of a 
Provinci.il Legislature, other than legislation which repeals, amends or is repugnant 
to a Governor’s Act or Ordinance ;t or which affects religion or relipous rites and 
usages. The introduction in a Provincial Legislature of legislation on these latter 
sabjeefs will require the consent of the Governor of the Province given in his 
discretion. 

121. _ The giving of consent by the Governor-General or any Governor to the in- 
troduction of a Bill will be without prejudice to bis power of withholding his assent 
to, or of reserving, the Bill when passed ; but an Act will not be invalid by reason 


‘A Govemor-Gcncral’s or Governor's Ordinance for the purpose of this paragraph 
means an Ordinance as described in paragraphs 53 and 103. 

tThis relates only to an Ordinance of the kind described in paragraph ICO. 
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only that prior consent to its introduction was not given, provided that it was duly 
assented to either by His Majesty, or by the Governor-General or Governor, as the 
case may be. 

322. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to make laws subjecting in British India any British subject (including companies, 
partnerships or associations constituted by or under any Federal or Provincial law), 
in respect of taxation, the holding or property of any kind, the carrying on of any 
profession, trade, business or occupation, or the ernployment of any servants _ or 
agents, or in respect of residence or travel within the bo’undaries of the Federation, 
to any disability or discrimination based upon his religion, descent, caste, colour or 
place of birth ; but no law wilt be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose on 
the ground only that it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions the sale or 
mortgige of amcultnral land in any area to any person not belonging to some class 
recognised as being a class of persons engaged in, or connected with, agriculture in 
that area, or which recognises the existence of some right, privilege or disability 
attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some privilege, law or custom 
having the force of law. 

A Federal or Provincial law, however, which might otherwise be void on the 
ground of its discriminatory character will be valid if previously declared by the 
Governor-General or a Governor, as the case may be, in his discretion, to be neces- 
sary in the interests of the peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof. 

[ Without qualification of this kind, legislation such as, for example, the Indian 
Criminal Tribes Act, would be invalidated by the provisions of this paragraph,] 

123. Tie Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no power 
to mate laws subjecting any British subject domiciled in the United Kingdom 
fincluding companies, etc., incorporated or constituted by or under the laws of the 
United Kingdom) to any disability or discrimination in the exercise of certain speci- 
fied rights, if an Indian subject of His Majesty, or a company, etc., constituted by or 
under a Federal or Provincial law, as the case may be, would not in the exercise in 
the United Kingdom of the corresponding right be subject in the United Kingdom 
to any disability or discrimination of the same or a similar character. The rights in 
question are the right to enter, travel and reside in any part of British India ; to 
hold property of any kind ; to carry on any trade or business in, or with the in- 
habitants of, British India ; and to "appoint and employ at discretion agents and 
servants for any of the above purposes. 

Provision will be made on the same lines for equal treatment on a reciprocal basis 
of ships registered respectively in British India and the United Kingdom. 

f A question which will require separate consideration arises with regard to the 
registration in India of medical practitioners registered in the United Kingdom. A 
Bill which has an important bearing on this question is at present under considera- 
tion in the Indian Legiskiture.] 

124. An Act of the Federal or of a Provincial Legislature, however, which, with 
a view to the encouragement of trade or industry, authorises the payment of grants, 
bounties or subsidies out of public funds will not be held to fail within the terms 
of the two preceding paragraphs by reason only of the fact that it is limited to per- 
sons or companies resident or incorporated in India, or that it imposes on 
companies not trading in India before the Act was passed as a condition of 
eligibiUty for any such grant, bounty or subsidy that the company shall bo in- 
corporated under laws of British India, or conditions as to the composition of the 
Board of Directors or as to the facilities to be given for training the Indian subjects 
of His Majesty. 

AD:■^^^5TEATXTE PkELATIOX5_ BETSVXEX FEDEEAL G0TEP.X3IEXT AND U^^TS 
Eelations tcith the Provinces 

125. It will be the duty of a Provincial Government so to exercise its executive 
power and authority, in so far as it is necessary and applicable for the purpose, as 
to secure that due dfect is given within the Province to every Act of the Federal 
3>gislatnre which applies to that Province ; and the authority of the - Federal 
Government will extend to the giving of directions to a Provincial Government to 
that end. 

The authority of the Federal Government will also extend to the giving of direc- 
tions to a Provincial Government as to the manner in which the latter’s executive 
power and authority shall be exercised in relation to any matter which affects the 
administration of a Federal subject. 
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126. The Gorernor-General will be empowered at his discretion fo_ 
instructions to the Governor of any Province as to the manner in which the 
executive power and authority in that Province is to be exercised for the purpose 
of preventing any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of India or any 
part thereof. 

Relations icUh the States-members of the Federation 

127. It will be the doty of the Euler of a State to secure that due effect is given 
within the territory of his State to every Act of the Federal Legislature which ap- 
plies to that territory. 

128. llie Governor-General will be empowered and, if the terms of aDy_ State’s 
Instrument of Accession so provide, will be required to make agreements with the 
Euler of any State for the cariying out in that State, through the agency of State 
authorities, of any Federal purpose. But it will be a condition of every such agree- 
ment that the Governor-General shall be entitled, by inspection or_ otherwise, to 
satisfy himself that an adequate standard of administration is maintained. 

129. The Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to issue 
general instructions to the Government of any Slate-member of the Federation 
for the purpose of ensuring that the Federal obligations of that State are duly 
fulfilled. 


Financial Poiccrs and Relations 

I See also paragraphs 45—31 and 95—100 for the legislative procedure with re- 
gard to Financial Proposals.) 

Properly, Contracts and Suits 

130. All legal proceedings which may be at present instituted by or against the 
Secretary of State in council will, subject to the reservations specified below, be ins- 
tituted by or against the Federal Government or the Government of a Governor's 
province as the case may be. 

131. All property in India which immediately before the date of the establish- 
ment of the Federation was vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the govern- 
ment of India will continue to be vested in His Majesty, but for the rcspwtive 
purposes of the Federal Government and the Governments of Governore’ Provinces, 
and will, subject to any special provisions which may be made in relation to 
Eailways, be allocated between the Federal and the Provincial Governments 
accordingly. Property vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the government of 
India which are outside the Federal ana Provincial sphere will not be affected by 
this allocation. 

Appropriate provision will also be made with regard to property outside India 
vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the government of India. 

132. Existing powers of the Secretary of State in Council in relation to 
property allocated under the preceding paragraph and in relation to the acquisition 
of property and the making of contracts for' purposes of government which arc not 
outside the Federal and Provincial spheres will be transferred to and become powers 
of the Governor-General of the Federation and Governors of Provinces respectively. 
All contracts, etc., made under the powers so transferred will be expressed to bo 
made by the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, and may bo 
executed and made in such manner and by such persons as he may direct, 
but no personal liability will bo incurred by any person making or executing such 
a contract. 

133. The Secretary of Slate will bo substituted for the Secretary of Stale in 
Council in any proceedings instituted before the commencement of the Act by or 
against the Secretary of State in Council. 

134. Eights and liabilities arising under any Statute or contract in existence at 
the commencement of the Act, including existing immunities from Indian income-tax 
in respect of jnfercst on sterling loans issued or gnaranled by the Secretary of State 
in Council, will be maintained and any remedies which, but for the passing of the 
Act would have been enforceable by or against the Scorotary of State in Council, 
will after the commencement of the Act Be enforceable by or against the ^cretary 
of State and all obligations arising under any such statute or contract which im- 
^wsed a liability on the revenues of India will remain a liability on all the revenues 
of India whether Federal or Provincial. 
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135. Money reqnired to meet any jadgmenS or award giren against the Secretary 
of State win, in tie first instance, be a charge on the rerennes the Federation 
Trith the ri^t of recorery by the Federal Goveniment, where necessary and appro- 
priate. from prorincial rerennes. The Secretary of State will hare power to secnre 
implementing of any jndgment or award obtain against him. 

Allocation of Revenues 

Kote . — Legisiatire powers in relation to taxation and raising of revenne will be 
defined by the legislative schednles in Appendix VI (see in particnlar items 34 — 3? 
and 49— "54 of List I, and 63-67, with Annexnre, of List 11). 

130. Eeveanes derived from sonrees in respect of which the Legislature of a Go- 
vernor’s Province has exclusive, or concurrent, power to make laws vdll be allocated 
as provincial revenues. 

Eevenues derived from source in respect of which the Federal Legislature 
has exclusive power to mate laws will be allocated as Federal revenues ; but 
in the cases specified in the following paragraphs the Federation will be em- 
powered or required to make assignments to Provinces or States from Federal 
revenues : — 

Salt. Federal Excises. Export Duties. 

137. The Federal Legislature will be empowered to assign to Provinces and States 
in accordance with such sohemes of distribntion as it may determine the whole or 
any part of the net revenues derived from any one or mo”re of the sources specified 
in "the margin ; in the case, however, of export duties on jute or jute products, an 
assignment to the producing units will be compulsory, and will amount to at least 
50 per cent, of the net revenue from the duty. 

13S. The net revenues derived from the sources specified below will be assigned 
to the Governors’ Provinces. The Federal Legislature will, in each case, lay down 
the basis of distributioa among the Provinces, but will be empowered to impose and 
retain a surcharge on such taxes for Federal purposes : — 

Duties ou property passing on death (other than land). 

Taxs on mineral rights and on personal capital (other than land.) 

Terminal taxes on railway, water, or air-bome goods and passengers, and taxes 
on railway tickets and gtiods freights. 

Stamp" duties which are the subject of legislation by the Indian Legislature at the 
date of federation. 

139. A prescribed percentage not being less than 50 per cent, nor more than 75 
per cent, of the net revenue derived from the sources specified below (exclusive of 
any surcharges imposed by the Provinces, and (of revenues derived from taxes on 
‘ the oScial emoluments of Federal oSoers or taxes on income attributable to Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces and other Federal areas) will be assigned on a prescribed 
basis to the Governors’ provinces. 

Provision will be made enabling this arrangement, with sneh modifications as may 
be found necessary, to be extended to any State-members of the F^eiation which 
has agreed to accept Federal legislation regarding the taxes on income referred to in 
the m'argin as applying to the State. 

For each of the first three years after the commcncement of the Constitution Act, 
however, the Federal Govemment will be entitled to retain in aid of federal revenues 
out of the moves which woold otherwise be assigned to the Provinces (the amount 
distiibnted to the Provinces being correspondingly reduced) a sum to be prescribed 
and for eich of the next seven years a snm which is in any year less than that re- 
tained in the previous year by an amount equal to one-eighth of the snm originally 
prescribed. But the Governor-General will be empowe ed in his discretion to suspencl 
these rcdncSiqns in whole or in part, if after consulting the Federal and Provincbl 
Jlinisters he is of opinion that their continuance for the time being would endanaer 
the financial stability of the_ Federation. 

140. Legislation concerning any of the forms of taxation mentioned in the three 
preceding paragraphs which duectiy afi’ects any revenues assigned to the Provinces 
under these paragraphs will require the previous consent of the Governor- 
General given in his discretion after consultation with the Federal and Provincial 
Jlinisters. 

141. The Federal Legislature will have power to impose surcharges for Federal 
purposes on taxes on income (other than agricnltnral income), no part of the pro- 
ceeds of which will be assigned to Governors’ Provinces (of other Units). While 
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such surcharges are in operation, each State-Member of the Federation (unless it has 
agreed to accept Federal legislation regarding taxes on income as applyinu to the 
Statel will contribute to F^eral revenues a sum to be assessed on a prescrioed basis. 
But States will not be required to contribute any counterpart to the special addition 
to taxes on income imposed in September 1931, if and so long as those additions are 
still being imposed ; though the latter will in other respects be deemed to be Federal 
surcharges. 

142. The powers of the Federal L^islature in respect of the imposition of taxes 
on income or capital of companies will extend, but not until the expiry of ten years 
from the commencement of the Constitution Act, to the imposition of taxes on 
companies in any State-member of the Federation. Any taxes so. imposed" . will, if 
any State so elects, be collected directly from the State by the F^eral Government 
and not from the company. 

143. Any assignment or distribution of revenues from Federal sources to 
State-members of the Federation will be subject to such conditions as .mav be Laid 
down by Act of the Federal Legislature for the purpose of effecting adjustmeats 
in respect of any special privilege or immunity of a financial character enjoyed by a 
Sfata 

144. Provision will be made for subventions to certain Governors' Provinces out 
of Federal revenues of prescribed amounts and for prescribed period. 

145. ‘"Pr^oribed” in the above paragraphs means prescribM by His Majesty by 
Order in Council, and the draft of the Orders will be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament for approval. 

Borrowing Powers 

146. The Federal Government will have power to borrow for any purposes of 
the Federation upon the security of Federal revenues within sndi limits as may from 
time to time be fixed by F^eral law. [9 and 10 Will. HI c. 44. sections 75 and SG, 
which necessitates the existing East India Loans Act procedure in relation to Indian 
sterling borrowing, will cease to have effect.) 

147. The trustee status of the CJ^ting India sterling loans will be maintained 
and will be extended to future sterling Federal loans. 

148. The Federal Government will be empowerol to grant loans to, or to 
guarantee a loan by, any Governor's province or State-memter of the Federation on 
such terms and under such conditions as it may prescribe. 

149. The Government of a Governors Province will have power to borrow for 
any provincial purpose on the security of provincial revenues, within such limits as 
may from time to time be fixed by provincial law, but the consent of the Federal 
Government will be required if either (a) there is still outstanding any part of a 
loan made or guaranteed by the Federal Government or by the Governor-Genera! 
in Council before the commencement of the Constitution Act ; or (b) the loan is 
to be raised outside India. 

General 

150. Provision will be made securing that Eederal and Provincial revenues shall 
be applied for the purposes of the government of India alone. 

Part IV. — THE JGHICATURE. — The Pederal Court 

151. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief Justice and not less than 

Judges, together with such further Judges not exceeding as His Majesty may. from 
time to time, after considering any Address from the Federal Ltgislaturc submitted to 
him by the Governor-General, think fit to appoint. 

The Chief Jnstice and Judges of the Federal Court will be appointed by His 
iSIajesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of office of any 
Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 yc.ars ; and any Judge m.ay resign 
his office to the Governor-General. 

152. The s.slarics, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges of the Federal 
Court will be fixed by Order in Council. But neither the salary of a .lodge nor his 
rights in rKpcct of leave of abseneq or pension will be liable to be varied to his dis- 
advantage during bis tenure of office. 

153. A person will not be qualified for appointment as a Jndge of the Federal 
Court untes he— 

(u) been for at least five years a .Tudge of a Chartered High Court ; or 

\b) has been for at least five years a Judge of a State Court in India and was, 
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at the date of his appomtment as snch, qualified for appointment as a Jndge of a 
Caaxtered High Court : or 

(c) has been for at least fire years a Judge of any Court, other than a Chartered 
Him Court, and Tras,'at the date of his appointment as such, qualified for appoint- 
ment as a Judge of a Chartered High Court ; or 

(a) is a Barrister of England or Xorthem freland, or a Member of the Faculty 
of Adrocats in Scotland, of at least 15 years standing; or 

Ce) has been for at least 15 years an Adrocafe or Pleader of any High Conrt or 
of tvo or more High Courts in succession. 

If4- The Federal Court vrill sit at Delhi and at such other place or places, if 
any. as the Chief Justice, ufth the approval of the Governor-General, from time to 
thre appoints^ 

155. The nederal Court vnll have an erclnsive original jurisdiction in — 

(f) any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or the deter- 
mination of any rights or obligations arLsing thereunder, where the parties to the 
dispute are — 

(а) the Federation and either a Province or a State ; or 

(б) two Provinces or two States or a Province and State 

(iti any matter involving inferpretation of, or arising under, any agreement en- 
ter^ into after the commencement of the Constitntion Act between" the Federation 
and a Province, or a State, or between two Provinces, or a Province and a State, 
unless the agreement otherwise provides. 

A matter’^brought before the Federal Court under the provisions of this paragraph 
will be heard in the first instance by one Judge or such number of Judges ss may 
be prescribed^ fay mis of Court, and an appeal will lie to a Full Bench of the Conrt 

constituted of such ncmber, not being Iss than of Jndgs as may bei determined 

in the same manner. 

155. The Federal Court will have an esclnsive appellate jurisdiction from any 
decision given by any High Court or any State Court, so far as it involvs the in- 
terpretation of the Constirution Act or of any rights or obligations arising there- 
under. 27o appeal will lie under this provision except with the leave of the Federal 
Cburt or of the High Court of the Province or the State or Supreme Cbprt in a 

ci7il_cise in which the value of the subject-matter in dispute exceeds Rs 

lo<. An appeal to the Federal Court will be by way of Special Case on facts 
stated by the Court from winch the appeal is brought. The Federal Court may on 
epplicatioa for leave to appeal require a Special Case to be stated, and may return 
a Special Case so stated for a further statement of facts. 

158. An appeal will lie without leave to the Eng in Council from a decision of 

the Federal Court in any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitntion Act, 
but, subject always to the grant of special leave by His Majesty, in any other case 
only by leave of "the Fedcrar Court, unless the valne of the subject-matter in dispute 
exceeds Es 

159. There wiH be no appeal, whether by special leave or otherwise, direct to the 
Eng in Council against any decision of a Him Court in cases where, under the 
Constitntioa Act. an appeal lies to the Federal Court, either as of right or by leave 
of the Court. 

2&?. The process of the jrcdsral Court will mn throughout the Federation, 
and within those territories all authorities, civil and judicial, will be bound in any 
place within thrir respective jurisdictions to recognize and enforce the process and 
judgments of the Federal Court ; and all other Courts within the Federation will bo 
bound to recognize decisions of the Federal Court as binding upon themselves. 

161. The Governor-General will be empowered, in his discretion, to refer to the 
Federal Court, for hearing and consideration, any justiciable matter which he consi- 
ders of such a nature and of such public importance that it is expedient to obtain 
the opinion of the Court upon it. 

162. Provision will be made conferring on the Federal Court powers, similar to- 
these enjoyed by High Courts, enabling tee Court to grant remedies : and the Court 
win be em’powered, with the approval of the Goveruor-General, to make rales of 
Court regulating the practice and procedure of the Conrt, including the fees to be 
charged in respert of proceedings in the Court. 

The Sapreing Cc'.crt 

iCo. Provision wHl be made enabling the Federal Tegislatnre to establish a 
Supreme Court of Appeal for British India with a jurisdietTon not exceeding that 

43 
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indicated in the following paragraphs and to confer^ on it powers to grent re- 
medies, to regulate procedure and to prescribe fees similar to those enjoyed by a- 
High Court. . 

But the introduction of any Bill promoted for this purpose will require the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General given at his discretion. _ 

161. The President and Judges of the Supreme Court will be appointed by His 
Majesty and will hold office during good b^avionr. The tenure of office of any 
Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years ; and any Judge may resign 
his office to the Governor-General. _ _ , -ii t 

The provisions relating to the qualifications for appointment of Judges will be 
the same as in the case of the Federal Court, and, as in the case of that Court, uio 
salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges will be regulated by Order 
in Council. 

165. The Supreme Court will be a Court of Appeal from the High Courts m 
British India, whether established by Letters Patent or otherwise. 

166. Appeals to the Supreme Court in civil cases will be subject to the provisions 
now applicable to appeals to His Majesty in Council, including appals by special 
leave, but power will be reserved to the Federal Legislature to limit the right of 
.appeal, so far ns it depends on the value of the subject-matter in dispute, to cmcs 
in which the value exceeds a specified amount not being less than Es. 10,000 (the 
existing limit in the case of appeals to the King in Council). 

Appeals in criminal cases will lie only where a sentence of death has been passed 
or where an acquittal on a criminal charge has been reserved by a High Court, and 
also where leave to appeal has been given by the Supreme Court on consideration 
of a certificate by a High Court that the case is a fit one for a farther appeal. 

167. On the establishment of the Supreme Court, a direct appeal from a High 
Court to His Majesty in Council in either a civil or a criminal case will bo barred. 
An appeal from the Supreme Court to His Majesty in Council will bo allowed in civil 
cases only by leave of the Supreme Court or by special leave. In criminal cases no 
appeal will be allowed to His Majesty in Council, whether by special leave or other- 
wise. 

The Provincial High Courts 

163. The existing High Courts established by Letters Patent, usually known ns 
Chartered High Courts, will be maintained. 

169. The Judges of High Courts will continue to be appointed by His Majesty 
and will hold office daring good behaviour. The tenure of office of any Judge will 
cease on his attaining the age of 63 years, and any Judge may resign his office to 
the Governor-General. 

170. The qualifications for appointment as a Chief Justice or Judge will remain 
as at present, but the existing provision, which requires one-third of the Judges of a 
Court must be barristers or members of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland and 
that one-third mast bo members of the Indian Civil Service will be abrogated. 

Any person qualified to be Judge will be eligible for .appointment as Chief 
Justice. 

171. The salaries, pensions, leave, "and other allowances of Judges of High Courts 
will be regulated by Order in Council. But neither the salary of a Judge nor his 
rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will bo liable to be varied to his 
disadvantage during his tenure of office. 

172. The power to appoint temporary additional Judges and to fill temporary 
v.acancies in the High Courts will be vested in the Governor-General in his disere- 
tion. 

173. Subject to any Provincial Legislature within . their respective spheres, as 
determined by the provisions 111, 112, and 114, the High Courts will have the juris- 
diction, powers and authority vested in them at the time of the commencement of 
the Constitution Act, 

17‘1. His Majesty will bo empowered to establish additional Chartered High 
Courts as required, and the Governor-General will, ns at present, have power to 
transfer areas from the jurisdiction of one High Court to that of another, and to 
atimorisc a High Court to_ exercise jurisdiction in parts of British India not included 
'O'?*' limits of its jurisdiction, and in respect of British subjects in parts 
of India outside British India. 

175. The Fcdcnd Legislature will have power to regulate the powers of suporinten- 
dcncc exercised by High Courts over subordinate Courts in the Province, 
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Past T.— Tee Seceetaey of States Adtisees 

176. After the comineaceiiient of the Constitntion Act the Coimcits of India as 
at present constitnted Trill cease to exist. Bat the Secretary of State trill be emporr- 
ered to appoint not less than three, nor more than six, persons (of rrhom two at 
least must ^re held oSce for at least ten years under the Crown in India) for the 
purj^e of advising him. 

1< i. Any person so appointed will hold cSce for a term of five years, wiU not 
be eli^Ie for reappointment, and will not be capable, while holding his appoint- 
ment. of sitting or voting in Parliment. 

ITS. The salary of the Secretary of State's advisers will be £ a year, to be 

defrayed from monies provided by Parliament. 

179. The Secretary of State wUI determine the matters npon which he will con- 
sult his advisers, and* will be at liberty to seek their advice, either individually or 
collectively, on any matter. Bat so long as a Secretary of State remains the antho- 
riSy charg^ bv the Constitntion Act with the control of any members of the Public 
Services in India ( see paragraph IS7 ) he will be required to lay before his advisers, 
and to obtain the conemren'ce of the Majority of them to. any draft or rules which 
he proposes to make under the Constitution Act for the purpose of regulating 
conditions of service, and any order which he proposes to mafe npon an appeal 
admissible to him under the Constitution Act from any such member, 

Paet VI.— the PUBLIC SERVICES— General 

1S3. Every person employed under the Crown in India will be given a fall 
indemnity against civil and 'criminal proceedings in respect of all acts before the 
commentimeht of the Constitution Act done in good faith and done or purported to 
be done in the execution of his duty. 

ISL Every person employed in a civil capacity under the Crown in India will 
hold oSce daring His Majesty's pleasure, but he wiH not be liable lO dismissal by 
any anthoritv subordinate to the authority fay whom he was appointed; or to fc- 
missal or reduction without b^g given formal notice of any charge made against 
him and an opportunity of defenefing himself, unless he has been convicted in a 
criminal court or has absconded. 

Pirsor-s cpvoinUd hy the Secretary of State in Co’jncil before the ccmmencement 
of the CczsnUetior. Act, and persons to le appointed by the Secretary of State 
ihercefter, 

1S2. Every person appointed by the Secreta^ of State in Council before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act will continue to enjoy all service rights posse- 
sed fay him at that date or wiil receive such compensation" for the loss of any of 
them "as the &cretary of State may consider just and eqxutable. The Secretary of 
State will also be em'powered to award compensation in any other case in which he 
considers it to be jnst and equitable that compensation should be awarded. 

A summary of the principal existing service rights of p ersons appointed fay the 
Secretary of State in Council is set out in Appenoix Vii, Part I.* These rights 
win be In part embodied in the Constitution Act and in part provided; for fay rules 
made by the Secretary of Stale. 

flfiJ. The Secretary of State will after the commencement of the Act make 
appointments to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the Ecclesiatiscal 


*The rights referred to in items 14, 15 and 16 of this Appendix will be extended 
to persons''sppemted by the Secretary of State in Council bmore the commencement 
of the Constitntion Act and to persons appointed by the Secretary of State there- 
after, serving under the Federal Government, the Governor-General [being substitu- 
ted for the Governor. 

TUnder existing conditions the personnel required for External Afiairs and for 
conducting relations with the States belong to a common department — the Indian 
Foreign and Political Department. After the commencement of the Constitution Act 
the latter will be under the Viceroy and their recruitment will be controlled by 
HT? I^jesty's Government. The personnel of the Department of External Afiairs 
win be under the ^vemor-General, who will himself direct and control that Dgiart- 
ment. The method of recruitment to it has not yet been determined by His Mqesty' 
Government. For some time at any rate it may, for practical ^reasons, be found 
desirable to make the two departments interchangeable. 
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Department.* The conditions of all persons so appointed, including conditions 
as to pay and allowances, pensions and discipline and conduct, will be regulated by 
rules made by the Secretary of State. It is intended that these rules shall in subs- 
tance be the same as those now applicable in the case of persons appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council before the commencement of the Act. 

184. Every person appointed by the Secretary of State will continue to enjoy 
all service rights existing as at the date of his appointment, or will receive such 
compensation for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of State may consider 
just and equitable. The Secretary of State will also be empowered to award com- 
pensation to any such person in any other case in which he considers it to be just 
and equitable that compensation should be awarded. 

185. The Secretary of State will be required to make rules regulating the num- 
ber and character of civil posts to be held by ipersons appointed by the Crown, by 
the Secretary of State in Council or by the Secret.ary of State, and prohibiting the 
filling of any post declared to be a reserved post otherwise than by the appointmpt 
of one of those persona, or the keeping vacant of any reserved post for a period 
longer than three months without the previous sanction of the Secretary of State or 
save under conditions prescribed by him. 

186. Conditions in regard to pensions and analogous rights will be regulated in 
accordance with the rules in force at the date of the Constitution Act and the 
Secretary of State wilt have no power to make any amending rules varying any of 
these conditions so as to affect adversely the pensions, etc., of any person appointed 
before the variation is made. An aw.ard of pension less than the maximum pension 
admissible will requite the consent of the Secretarv of State. 

Claims in respect of pensions will be against tne Federal Government only ; it 
will be for the Federal Government to make any necessary adjustments with the 
Provinces. The pensions of all persons appointed before the commencement of the 
Constitution Act will be exempt from Indian taxation if the pensioner is residing 
permanently outside India. The pensions of persons appointed by the Secretary of 
State or by the Crown after the date will also be exempt from the Indian taxation 
if the pensioner is residing permanently outside India. 

187. The existing rule-making powers of the Secretary of State in Council will 
continue to be exercised by the Secretary ofiStato in respect of persons appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council or to be appointed by the Secretary of State until 
His Majesty by Order in Council made on an Address of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment designates another authority for the purpose, Any rule made by the Secretary 
of State will require the approval of the Secretary of State’s Advisory Council, un- 
less and until both Houses of Parliament by resolution otherwise determine. 

183. Provision will be made whereby any person appointed by the Crown who 
is or has been serving in India in a civil capacity and any person who, though not 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the commcncement;,of the Cons- 
titution Act, or by the Secretary of State after its commcilccment, holds or has held 
a post borne on tne cadre of the Indian Civil Service, may be given such of the 
rights and conditions of service and employment of persons appointed by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council or by the Secretary of State, as the Secretary of State, may 
decide to be applicable to his case. 

169. A statement of the vac.nncies in, and the recruitment made to the Services 
.and Departments to which the Secretary of Stale will appoint after the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act will bo laid annually before both Houses of Parliament. 

At the expiration of five years from tho commencement of the Constitntion Act, a 
statutory enquiry will_ be held into the question of future recruitment for those Ser- 
vices, except the Foreign Department and the Ecclesiastical Department, The decision 
on the results of this enquiry, with which the Governments in India concerned will be 
associated, will rest with His Majesty’s Government, and be subject to the approval 
of both Houses of Parliament, 

Persons appointed or to be appointed othencisa than by the Secretary of 
State in Council or the Secretary of State 

190. The Federal and Provincial Governments respectively will appoint and, 
subject to tho following paragraphs, determine tho conditions of service of all 
persons in the Federal and Provincial services other than persons appointed by tho 
Crown, by the Secretary of State in Council, or by the Secretary of fstatc. 

*Sce also the end of paragraph 72 of the Introduction. 
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151. Erery persDn ia ttoK Serrices at the cornmenceniEnt of the GonstUiition 
Act TTiU coatinae to enjoy all service rights existing as at that date. A siimmary 
cf the principal existing rights is set ouf ia Appendix VH, Part H. 

152. * Ho person appoinFed by an anthority other than the Secretary of State in 
Conncil who was serving in India in a civil capacity before tte commencement of 
the Conslitntion Act will have his conditions of service in respect of pay allowances, 
pension or any other maita, adversely afiected. save by an anthority in India 
competent to pass scch an order on the Sth March 1S26, or with the sanction of 
snch anthority as the Secretary of State may direct. 

193. Ho rule or order of the Federal or a Provincial Government affecting 
emolnmentc. pensions, provident fnnds. or gratnities, and no order npon a memorial 
will he made or passed to the disadvant^s of an oScer appointed to a Central 
Service, Class I, or to a Provincial Service, before the commencement of the Act, 
vrithont the personal concnrrence of the ^vemor-General or the Governor, as the 
case may be. Ho post in a Central Service Class I. or any Provincial Service shall 
be bronght ncder rcdncticn, if snch redaction wonld adversely affect any pereon 
who. at the commencenent cf the Constitntion Act, was a member of those services, 
without the sanctian cf the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be. 
or in the case of any person appointed by the Crown or by the Secretary of State 
in Conncil, or the Secretary of State. 

194- Every person, whether appointed before or after the commencement of the 
Constitution Act, who is serving in a civil capacity in a whole-time permanent ap- 
pointment, wM be entitled to one appeal against any order of censure or punish- 
ment, or against any order affecting adversely any conditions of service, pay, allow- 
ances, or punrion, or any contract of service, other than an order made by the 
Federal Government in the case of oScers serving under the control of that Govern- 
ment, or an order made by a Provincial Government in the case of oScers serving 
under the control of Provincial Governments. 


Pullic Service Comniesions 

195. There will be a Federal Pnblic Service Commission and a Provincial Public 
Service Commission for each Province ; but by agreement the same Provincial Com- 
mission will be enabled to serve two or more Provinces jointly. 

195. The members of the Federal Pnblic Service Commission will be appointed 
fay the Secretary of State, who will also determine their number, tenure of oEce 
and conoitioas of service, including pay allowances, and pensions, if any. The 
Chairman at the expiration cf his term of oSce will be' eligible for further oSce 
under the Crown in India : the other members will be eligible for appointment as 
Chairman of the Federal Commission or as Chairman of a Provincial Commission, 
and their eligibility for other appointments under the Crown in India will be subject 
to regulanans made by the Secretary of State. 

197. The members of a Provincial Public Service Commission wiU be appointed 
by the G overn or, who will also determine at his discretion their numher, tennre of 
cSc^ and conditions of service, including pay, allowances, and pesioas, if any. The 
Chairman at the espiratioa of his term of cSce will be inelirible for further oEce 
cnder the Crown in India, save as Chairman or member of the Federal Public Ser- 
vice Commissian. The other members will be eligible for appointment as Chairman 
or members of the Federal Commission or of any Provincial Commission, and their 
elmiblity for other appointments under the Crown in India^will be subject to regula- 
tions made by the Governor. 

i9S. The emoluments of the members of all Pnblic Service Commissions will not 
be subject to the vote of the Legislatures. 

199. The Federal and Provincial Public Service Commissions will conduct all 
competitive examinations for appointments to Federal and Provincial Services res- 
pectively. The Governments will be required to consult them on all matters relating 
to methods cf recmitment. on appointments by selection, on promotions, and on 
transfers fimm one service’ to another, and the Commissions will advise as to the 
suitability of candidates for such app-ointments, promotions or transfers. 

2C0. The Federal and Provincial Governments will also be required, subject to 
such exceptions (if any) as may be specified in re-gulations to be made fav the Secre- 
tary cf State or a Governor, as the case may be ; to consult the Pntlic Serrice 
Commissions in connection with all disciplinary orders (other than an order for 
suspension) affecting persons in the Public Sernas in cases which are sufamitted to 
the Governments for orders in the exerdse of their original or appellate powers ; in 
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connection with any claim by an officer that a Government should bear the costs _ol 
his defence in legal proceedings against him in respect of acts done in his official 
capacity ; and in connection with any other class of case specified by regulations 
made from time to time by the Secretary of State or a Governor, as the case may 
be. Bat no regulations made by a Governor will be able to confer powers on a 
Provincial Commission in relation to any person appointed by the Secretary Of 
State without the assent of the Secretary of State, or, in relation to any other per- 
son who is not a member of one of the Provincial Services, of the Governor- 
General. 

201. The Federal and Provincial Governments will be empowered to refer to the 
appropriate Commission for advice any case, petition, or memorial, if they think 
fit to do so ; and the Secretary of Slate will be empowered to refer to the Federal 
Commission any matter relating to persons appoint^ by him on which he may 
desire to have the opinion of the Commission. 

Paet VII.— TEANSITOEY PEOVISIONS 

^ 202 . The Constitution Act, though treating the Federation as a whole, will 
contain provisions enabling the Provincial Constitutions for which |it provides 
to be brought into being if nesessary before the Constitution ns a whole 
comes into being. Transitory provisions, also, to be included in the Constitution 
Act, will enable in that event temporary modifications to be made in the provi- 
sions of the Constitution Act for the purpose of continuing the existence of the 
present Indian Legislature, of removing the limit to the number of Counsellors whom 
the Governor-General may tappoint, of "placing the administration of all departments 
of the Central Government under the Governor-General’s exclusive control, and of 
suspending the operation of the provisions relating to the Council of Ministers. 
Broadly stated, the cSeot of those transitory provisions will be that the executive 
of the Central Government, though necessarily deprived of much of its present 
range of authority in the Provinces, would for the time being be placed in substanti- 
ally the same position as that occupied by the Governor-General in Council under 
the existing Act. 


*Thia paragraph should be read in relation to paragraphs 12 and 13 of the 
Introduction. 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

CONSERVATIVE ATTACK ON INDIAN POLICY 

HOUSE OF COMMON S-22nd. FEBRUARY 1933 

In the House of Commons on the 22nd. February Sir Henry Page Croft moved 
his motion vihich “declares Central ReMonsibility is inexpedient in India at 
present and urges that extension of Self-Government to the Provinces should be 
the first step. It affirms that until provincial Self-Government has proved effective 
and the provinces with due experience are prepared to federate with the States as 
partners of the British Empire general Self-Government will be p^avcly dangerous 
to the welfare of the inhabitants of India and the British interests involved in it.” 

Sir Henry Page-Crofl proposing his motion dwelt on the importance of the 
subject which he said, far transcended any other question that the House was 
likely to be called on to consider. He referred to the grave anxiety felt especially 
in Lancashire, and said that if the members felt that Government was going too far 
it was their duty to express their feeling immediately. 

Sir H. Page-Croft maintained that the Conservatives endorsed the hasty ideas 
of the Labour Government without facing the realities or considering the conse- 
quences of the policy which must mean the end of the British rule and influence in 
India. Sir Henry paid a tribute to Sir S. Hoare for the “extraordinary change” 
since he took office and likened him to the man who jumped on to a runaway 
coach tearing down-hill. He reminded Sir S- Hoare that there was a safe side-road 
to the Provinces and urged that when the Provinces graduated in the hard school 
of sdf-govemment and desired partnership in the Empire it will be the summit of 
Britain’s Imperial purpose, but those conditions did not exist at present, 

Mr. Mersdm (Conservative), seconding the motion, contended that the prepon- 
derating agriculturalponnlation had been inadequately represented at the Round 
Table Conference. He dwelt on the need of good administration •whatever form of 
Government and urged the need of cautious progress. He advocated ascertain- 
ing the result of the responsibilty in the Provinces, before giving it in the Centre. 

An amendment to Sir Henry Page-CrofCs motion in the Commons had been 
tabled by Lord Eustace Percy and 'Mr. Molson, declaring that it was inadvisable at 
present to make any delaration of policy with regard to the future of the Govern- 
ment of India which might be interpreted either as signifying a change of its gene- 
ral attitude or restricting its fredom to pass a considered judgment on the con- 
crete proposals to be laid before it in future. 

There was also a Socialist amendment demanding the release of political prisoners 
not convicted for violence. 

Both the Labourite and Lord Eustace Percy’s amendments were on paper and 
the Speaker called on Lord Percy. Although the Speaker’s reasons for the selection 
of particular amendments were notlknown, itjwas in accordance with the usual prin- 
ciples that the wider of the two amendments should be chosen, even though a more 
restricted amendment had been put down by the official Opposition. Any way the 
selection of the amendment was exclusively the prerogative of the Speaker. 

Lord Percy pointed out that he moved the amendment because he felt that Sir 
H. Page-Croit sought to commit the House to definite proposals, whereas the House 
of Commons was not committed to any particular proposals. Urging that the select 
committee should be independent and unfettered by any previous declarations Lord 
Percy said that many people felt that the House would have to resolve itself into 
the Committee to determine afresh nothing less than the best form of Government 
for India. Referring to Sir H. Page-Croft’a advocacy of the Simon Report, Lord 
Percy pointed out that the chapter of finance was now out of date and added that 
it was impossible to have the real test of capacity of self-government, unless the 
text included responsibility for law and order. Lord Percy stressed the impossibility 
of leaving the existing constitutions unchanged and concluded by urging the House 
to refrain from prejudging the eventual decision or prejudicing the fair-minded con- 
sideration of the Government’s proposal by passing Sir Henry Page-Croft’s resolu- 
tion, which could not represent the lines of the future Government of India. 
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Major Attlee declared that Sir H. PaRe-Croft had ignorged some prime facts of 
the situation. He reminded the House that there was a definite pledge -which could 
not be disregarded. Stressing the importance of getting Indian opinion ready to 
work the reforms he emphasised the strength and force of nomination in India and* 
said he beliered that the success of the next step would lie not in accuracy of the 
reforms in every detail, but gesture on the part of Government by releasing the 
political prisoners and inviting the Congress again to join in the work. 

Mr, Bernays, supporting the amendment, declared that the risks of _ Government 
policy were negiimble compared with the risk of Churchill’s policy, which _ involved 
a return to the 19th century structure of the Government, without its stability. 

ilfr. Churchill, intervened and said that the only policy to which he was commit- 
ted was within the ambit of the Simon Commission. 

ilr. Bernays replied that that was the policy he was attacking and said that it was 
not a choice between the Simon Eeport and the White Paper, but between the 
White Paper and military autocracy. He expressed the opinion that a large section 
in India desired peace and to be detached from civil disobedience by a generous 
settlement. 

Sir E, Milchdl Banls caused laughter by declaring that he and Mr. Gandhi 
were the only two genuine diehards living. Gandhi would like to rcvert to 1753 and 
Sir R. Banks to 1853. The diScrenco was that Mr. Gandhi thought it possible to 
revent to 1758 and the speaker knew that it was impossible for nim to revert _ to 
'.1838 even to 1920. He urged the House not to take ill-advised and premature action 
but reserved the right to bo satisfied with their own conscience and the best interests 
of the Empire. 

Sir Altered Knox supporting Sir H. Page-Croft, was of opinion that the debate 
would indicate the depth of feeling with regard to the British commitments in India 
and future policy. 

Secretae-t of State’s Statemest 

Sir Samuel Eoare assured the House that the Government had not the least 
intention of abandoning their Indian obligations and taking taction which would 
close India to the Empire. He emphasised that there was no change in the position 
of himself, the Government and the House of Commons since the Government pro- 
posals of December 1931 were overwhelmingly approved. The position was e-xactly 
the same with one exception, that the state of India was much better. (Cheers), 

Sir S. Hoare referred in this connection to the substantial restoration of law 
and order, the crushing of the_ boycott, the release, without serious result, of two- 
thirds of civil dispbedience prisoners and the “most notable evidence of all” the 
overwhelming^ ratification of the Ottawa Agreement and the enactment by the Cen- 
tral and Provincial l^islatures of legislation to deal with any renewed threats against 
the established Government. He claimed that nothing had happened to justify the 
House of Commons altering its general attitude on Indian reforms. 

Sir S. Hoare proceeded to refer to Major Attlee’s appeal for the release of poli- 
tical prisoners and B3id_ he was afraid he had nothing to add to the answers he had 
given to the questions in the Hoiisc. We are genuinely very anxious for the co- 
operation of every section of opinion but were not prepared to repeat the experi- 
ment that had not altogether succeeded owing to the action of the Congress two years 
ago. We could not contemplate a release of that kind until we were fully satisfied 
that civil disobedience will not break oat again. 

Dealing with the points raised by Sir Henry Page-Croft, Sir S. Hoare admitted 
the financial difficulty and pointed out that it was impossible to forecast the exact 
position when a Federation was established. He reminded the House of the expert 
view that the Federal Government would not cost substantially more than the exist- 
ing Central, Government. 

Sir B. Hoare did not discuss .Safi^ards in detail, but said that the Govemraent 
had pot TMcdw from the position taken up from the start. He asked for the sus- 
TCnsion m judgment until the White Paper was published. He emphasised that an 
cUMtivc federation, representing a big body of Indian States, was the basic condition 
of the Government proposals. 

^^“tc sympathised with the anxiety with regard to law and order and 
assured the House that the Government were giving full attention to it, particularly 
the question of Indian Police. » j 
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Within the limits of the transfer of latv and order, the Government were taking 
every step to safegnard the future of the great Service to whieii we were under per- 
petual oblisations. 

Mr. Churchill asked if it had been decided to transfer law and order in the 
Provinces. 

Sir S. Eoare proceeded to explain that the Government had been driven to 
the conclusion that Provincial Autonomy was a contradiction in terms and would 
not work without the transfer of law and order. He had discussed the matter with 
Indians of every school of thought and in no province could a substantial body of 
opinion work Provincial Autonomy if law and order was not transferred. These were 
the arguments of the Simon Commission and Government had come to much the 
same conclusion. 

In afnrming Sir Henry Page Croft’s resolution that it would drive every Indian 
into non-eo-operaticn. Sir S. 'Hoare contended that the wise course was to' continue 
on the present line. It would not always be easy for the Congress to refuse the pre- 
sent conditions to co-operate. None the less we have many more friends in India 
than a year or two ago and several large sections of public opinion supported the 
policy. 'It would be disastrous if. with the work already done and the success 
achieved, the House seemed to show vacillation. 

Sir S. Hoare agreed that the hist decision must test with the Government in 
the preparation of the Bill and -with Parliament in the attitude it took thereto 
and it was because of this that the Government proposed a unique procedure 
in constitutional, history. Government was not trying to repeat the Irish prece- 
dent or facing the House with a dilemma of accepting a document or repudiating_ a 
pledge. Government proposals would, in a few weeks’ time, he circulated as a White 
Paper which would ^ lo the Select Committee empowered to confer with Indians. 
The Select Committee would be master of its own procedure and be able to present 
its own proposals. 

Sir E. P. Croft asked if Sir S. Hoite would allow a free vote on the White 
Paper. 

Sir S. Hoare said that ha was unable to give a pledge now, but there would ba 
a full debate on the resolution establishing the Committee. 

Sir S. Hoare concluded fay appealing to the House to consider the proposals 
impartially and satisfy themselves, not only with their wisdom but also witli warm 
hearts, remembering that Britishers and Indians were not rival nations fighting for 
supremacy, but representative of two great civilisations, which, if held together, 
might confer a benefit unprecedented in the history of the world and the British 
Empire. 

Before the adoption of Lord Percy's amendment, the time allotted for the debate 
expired and the House proceeded to other business. 

OmcrAL Policy Appeoted 

Sir E. Page- Croft's motion was defeated by 2d7 votes to 42 and Lord Percy's 
amendment adopted. 


Debate ob the White Paper 

HOUSE OF COM:iION'S-27ih. MARCH to 29th. MARCH 1933 

The Commons was crowded on the 27th. March for the three-days’ debate on 
the motion of Sir S. Hoare for the appointment of a Joint Committee of Peers and 
Commons to consider the Government’s scheme of constitutional reform for India, 

Sir S. Hoare emphasised that the House was not asked to decide the merits of 
the Government's scheme at present and declared it was nonsense to suggest that 
Government had in any manner altered their policy. He dwelt on tfe’ pledges 
given to India and emphasised the necessity of a strong executive in India. He decla- 
red that the safeguards were as much in the Indian interests as in the British. 

Major Attlee read a statement on behalf of the Labonrites that the reserved 
powers should not prejudice India’s advance to full responsibility and asked for the 
44 
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rdease o£ political prisoners. He said that th^ rronld fserre on the Select Com- 
mittee and do their utmost to get their vieirs incorporated in the Committee’s 
report. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s Motion 

The House ivas quite full and the galleries iTere crowded when Sir Samuel 
Eoare rose at 9-30 p.m. to move that — 

“Before Parliament was asked to take a decision upion the proposals contained in 
the White Paper, it is expedient that a Joint Select Committee of the !^rds and 
the Commons, with power to call into consultation representatives of Indian States 
and British India, should be appointed to consider the future Government of India 
particularly to examine and report upon the proposals in the White Paper.” 

After various comments on the Government's position, he said that on the one 
hand their Indian poiicy was regarded as a white flag and on the other hand as a 
red flag flouting Indian nationalism. Amidst this diversity of tongues and extre- 
mity of abuse, he comforted himself with two reflections — first, that both 
the lines of criticism could not be right and, second, he asked the House to 
consider whether the Government’s proposals were sound and unsound and did not 
ask the House to go any farther than in the previous^ Indian debates or come to 
any decision on the merit of the Government’s scheme in this debate.^ It would be 
unfair, indeed almost criminal, to ask the House and Indian public opinion to come 
to definite decisions after two or three days’ debate. 

It was all moonshine to suggest that the Government had, In any way, altered 
their general lines of policy or had changed the procednret as a result of pressure 
from this or that section of the House. Parliament would be most unwise — and in 
view of the fact that year after year we had led India to believe in the continuous 
bestowal of new instalments of constitutional progress, it would be most unjust and 
unwise — to ignore this long continuous history and the moral obligations if not 
pledges into which time after time we had had entered. 

“We could not_ isolate the Indian question from the gener.al field of Asiatic 
questions”, said Sir S. Hoare referring particularly to the Far Eastern situation, 
and asked, “is it a wonder, with all this ferment in Asia, that India should bo 
raising its voice for recognition and demanding a greater share in its own 
Government ?” 

Great changes were now inevitable in the Government of India. Everyone 
admitted that changes were necessary and it was essential that no changes that 
Government proposed, still Iks any changes that Parliament enacted, should weaken 
the Indian Executive cither in the Centre or in the Provinces, Government were 
concentrsling on essentials and defining responsibility. It was essential that the 
Executive in the Centre and in the Provinces should be strong. 

If the Government scheme was long, complicated and intricate, it was not due 
to the mnddle-hMdedness of the Government, but to the complexities of the Indian 
problem. The aim was to give the widest possible opporlnnify to India for her own 
self-government and self-development. 

No scheme which did not honestly face all those problems or make serious 
attempt to reconcile those interests— often “conflicting interests’’— was worth the 
paper on which it was written. Hiey had attempted to reconcile these interests. 
We began with the main Indian interests where our object had been to give Indians 
the widest possibie opportanities for their own self-government and self-development. 
The safeguards^ which wonld necessarily take so prominent a place in the Wbite Paper 
were designed just as much in the Indian interests as in tbc British. Indeed, one 
cf the most significant facts of the proceedings of the R. T. C. in December was 
the demand by Indians themselves towards safeguards. 

In the R, T. C. day after day were Hindus or Sikhs in the Punjab demanding 
safegnards for their communities, were Moslems demanding safeguards in Hindu 
provinces and were Depressed Classes demanding safeguards in provinces where 
there wiwc many Depressed _ Class members. Another instance was the demand 
reiterated by All-Indian minorities for a declaration of fundamental riebts in addi- 
tion actually to the demands for safeguards. 

"I state these facts to-day to show that these safeguards arc just as necessary 
and just as strongly demanded by Indian public opinion as they are by British 
pnbnc opinion. In approaching the question of Indian interests wo have attempted 
to give^o lullest possible _ scope for Indians to develop themselves on their own 
lines. We have tned to give the fullest possible scope for Indian aspirations. If 
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Tre have introduced ssfegusrds, it Tras because believe thtt those safeguards are 
uec^sarj if stable Government is to continue. It is said in India that the proposed 
transfer of responsfoility to Indians amounts to little or nothing. Let Indians look 
upon the question from the viervpoint of the 230 millons rrho live in villages 
making a living upon land. Practically every single matter affecting them from 
day to day and from year to year it is proposed to place under the direction of an 
Indian Minister depending upon a legislature electra by Indians on a wide fran- 
chise — a franchise made wider than now for the express purpose of giving the 
agricultural masses a chance to make their voice heard and for the express purpose 
of the protection of the poorer and less influential mi^orities■^ , 

Sic S. Hoare said that the Indian cnltivator was interested in rent, roadss water- 
^pplies, police, education, public health, protection of cattle from disea e, the 
improvement of seeds and the provision of credits. There were 77 important items 
in the list of provincial subjects. All these would in fntnre be controlled and direc- 
ted by a Government responsible to himself and his fellows. Thirteen years ago all 
snch things were under the control of official Government. No sncli change had 
ever been proposed by constitutional methods in the Government of so vast a coun- 
try in so short a time. 

For the bst part of the century, rightly or wrongly, we had led India on 
Western lines- We have mads every responsible public man in India believe that 
Western, particnlarly British, institutions were suited to India’s developments. 
The past pledges had left full liberty to Parliament in the choice of the time and 
the manner of constitutional advance." 

Dn-elling on the importance of a strong executive. Sir S. Hoare said Govern- 
ment had not been blind to the recent world happenings. Government after 
Government and constitution after constitution in the East as well as the West had 
foundered owing to the weakness of the Executive. 

As regards what were commonly called British interests but were in fact joint 
Anglo-Indian interests, he said that after long years of partnership neither Govern- 
ment nor Parliameut could agree to the repudiation of all those obligations into 
which we had entered of profeotiog the weaker from tyranny of the strong, avoi- 
ding anarchy and defending religious minorities from persecution. 

All those obligations weie included in general terms in joint Anglo-Indian inter- 
ests which Government proposed to safeguard. The safeguards were not paper 
safeguards, and, if necessary, they could be carried into full effect. 

Sir S. Hoare deplored the attempts to shake confidence in Indian stocks, and 
said that it was essential for the success of the Federation that Indian credit should 
be maintained. Every Indian investor would have that at heart. Half of India’s 
debt had been raised m India and the investor might rest assured that Parliament 
wonld never accept the Government’s proposal if there were justifications for the 
gloomy forecast of India’s financial future. 

Describing the commercial safeguards. Sir S. Hoare said that they were based on 
reciprocity which meant that anything we did for Indian traders or professional 
men in Britain, Indians should do for British traders and professional men in India. 
Anglo-Indian commercial relations were much better settled by agreement if possible. 
It was a satisfactory augury that Indian delegates at Ottawa were able to make a 
satisfactory agreement, at any rate on part of the subject, with representatives of 
Britain and the rest of the Empire which was ratified by a huge majority by the 
Indian Senate. 

Referring to the Princes, Sir S. Hoare paid a tribnte to their long hereditary 
experience of Government and said however much the Princes might disagree among 
themselves, they were at any rate unanimous on two fundamental conditions — firstly, 
their support of stable government and secondly, their determination to rest within 
the British Empire. Indian States, through tbeic representatives, had made it quite 
clear that they were not prepared to enter any Government which was wholly under 
the control of WhitehalL Iff therefore, we were to have this valuable support of 
Indian Princes, it was necessary to embark on comprehensive proposals that would 
cover the Centre as well as the Provinces. 

Government attached the greatest valne to the accession of Indian Princes to any 
system of Indian Government and their being represented in the Central Govern- 
ment. Indian opinion almost unanimonsly want^ a comprehensive scheme. Every- 
one was anxious to see autonomy started in the Provinces, but we must realise that 
there was little or no chance of that being achieved in a reasonable atmosphere 
of goodtrill if we did not at the same time make proposals covering the F^eral 
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Centre. Eeferring to the interests of the Indian States, Sir S. Hoare said the White 
Paper said nothing about the relations of Indian Princes irith the Crown for the 
very good reason that the broad question of Paramountcy did not enter the Federal 
Scheme and the Princes did not enter the scheme at all except so far as they them- 
selves agreed to modify their treaties upon entering Federation. There were two 
types of federation, one retaining predominant power at the Centre and_ the other 
moving the balance of power to the federal nnits. Deliberately and designedly they 
had chosen the second type, namely, federation which transferred the main balance 
of power to the federal units. 

They made the choice for the obvious reason that the great Indian subcontinent 
with increasingly difiBcnlt problems was too diverse a unit to be managed by a 
highly centralism Federal Government. Therefore the basis of the proposals was for 
the Federal Government to be with a definitely limited field of activity^ confined to 
specified federal subjects. The Federal Government should have sufficient revenue 
to meet its federal obligations and the provinces should be given the fullest possime 
field for autonomous development. One of the greatest advantages of the 
Indian Federal scheme was the advantages given to the Provinces to develop 
on their own lines. Sir S. Hoare thought they had pushed centralisation too far 
recently in India. 

Dealing with the possibilities of an Extremist majority in the Centre and possibly 
in several provinces which might smash the scheme. Sir S. Hoare did not wish to 
prophesy, but he thought that if the House analysed the proposals they would agree 
that it was almost impossible, short of a landslide for the Extremists to control the 
federal Centre. He believed it was extremely difficult for Extremists to get a majo- 
rity in Provinces like Bengal. As far as Indian interests were concerned, ho 
believed their proposals were safeguarded and did a fair thing between the Centro 
and the Provinces and the Centre and Indian States. 

All these oblmations were included in the general terms ‘‘joint Anglo-Indian 
Interests” which Government proposed to safeguard. It was fairer and more honest 
to list these safeguards in the White Paper. The safegnards were liable to attack 
from both sides. Indians said they amounted to so much that the responsibility 
became a sham. Critics in this country said that no safeguards were any good. 
“We often hear these criticisms stated in the form of a dilemma : “If the safegurds 
arc efibetive, responsibility is a sham ; if responsibility is effective, the safeguards are 
a sham.” Fortunately the world is not run on the Rule of Three. If this were a 
true dilemma, it will mean one of two things. First, either there could never Iw 
responsibility in India ; secondly, if there were responsibility, it must bo responsi- 
bility without Eaf^ards,” Sir Samuel claimed that no serious body of opinion 
either in Britain or in India was prepared to accept either of those alternatives. 
Certainly among the first to protest would be the representatives of the Indian 
minorities who made their voices so powerfully heard at the last Bound Table 
Conference. 

Sir S; Hoare mentioned the Irish Treaty which he said bore no analogy to the 
Indian situation. The Irish Treaty broke down because there were no safemiards. 

In India, the Governor-General, the Provincial Governors and other high officials 
would still be appointed by the Crown. The security services and the executive 
officers of the Federal and Provincial Government would still be reernited and pro- 
tected by Parliament and the army would remain under the undivided control of 
Parliament. Those were no paper safegnards. The heads of Government were en- 
dowed with great power and were given the means of giving effect to those powers. 

Sir S. Hoare referred to a recent letter of Lord Zetland to “The Times” in 
which he stated that the safeguards might be all right on paper but would require 
a veritable superman as Governor. These criticisms deserved careful weighing and 
angering. As regards the Governor-General there were 47 Central subjects for 
which he was responsible. No one snpposc-d that the Governor-General was at 
present a mere fignrc-hcad_ holding one of the most ardnons and most responsible 
office in the Empire and in addition to central responsibilities, he was responsible 
for lhe snperintcndence and control of important reserved subjects in the Provinces 
besides the _ relations between the two Houses of the legislature. His present 
resMnsibiiitra were overwhelming and all-pervading and they would bo veiy heavy 
m fntnrc. He had discussed the question with the Viceroy, ex- Viceroys anci several 
They all took the view that on the' whole the responsibilities 
/ 1 ^vepor-General were and would bs less rather than greater in the 
future. Bcfemng to the police organisation, he hoped there would be strong selection 
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boards for appomtaects and promotions in the sobordinate ranks. It was to snch 
means that Goremment Icokea for the secnrity of the police from deterioration, but 
the morale of the police was of importance in emergencies bevond that of any other 
EcTrice. The White Paper had taken account of it. Let there be no doubt bn the 
matter. The work of the police would be the responsibility of the Minister and, if 
for no other reason, the Minister would be deeply concerned in Police eSciency, 
because at every point its work would be subject to criticism. The Governor was 
giren special responsibility in the case of any grave menace to the peace or tranquil- 
lity of the province and the Instrument of Instructions wonid direct him to have 
regard to close relations between this responsibility and the internal administration 
and discipline of the force. 

S:r Baieri Rome asked whether there was any limit for the time daring which 
the Secrerary of State exercised discretion in the" appointment of the Police. 

Sir S. Hanre replied that there would be no limit for time. After five years, there 
would be a Statutory Commission to enquire into the various problems connected 
with the services referred to in the proposals. 

Government attempted to face facts ignoring none of the difficulties. Sir S. 
Hoare paid a warm tribnte to the value of the Simon Commission without which 
progress would be impossible. Government were also indebted to Indians who 
came to the B. T. C. year after year, often in the face of great criticism in India. 
Sir S- Hoare app^ed to Moderates of goodwill and commoasense in both the 
countries. He said he was unable to see a better scheme and he asked critics to 
face facts and if they could produce a better, more workable and safer scheme, fie 
knew many were nervous who had served India and the empire in the past, 
bat administrators of to-day in India had equal right to be heard with the 
administrators of yesterday. This scheme had the support of every responsible 
British official in high post to-day. 

Sr S. Hoare commended the” proposals to the House and asked for their 
support in establishing a strong and wise committee to test the truth of what he 
urged and help to frame a schema which would take the Indian question out of 
the welter of party politics for a generation, safeguarding both Indian and British 
interests and uniting India more strongly than ever to the British Commonwealth. 

Sir S. Hoare's speech, lasting lOo minutes, was listened to with the closest atten- 
tion and was subjected only to a few intermptions for the purpose of eliciting m- 
fonnadoa. At the coaclnsioa of the speech, he was warmly cheered by Mini3teria> 
lists. 


Labour Porty''s Attitude 

Ifajor Aiilke, on behalf of the Opposition, read the following statement which 
laid down the exact attitude of the Lalxiuritiffi to the whole question of the Indian 
Constitutional Eeform : 

‘"Since the commencement of the British control of India in 1857, successive Bri- 
tish Governments have given pledges to the people of that country. 

“The Laboar Party desire to see the pledges carried out. They stand by the 
declaration made at the Blackpool Conference of 19"27 the efiect of which was to 
reaffirm the right of the Indian p»ple to full self-government and self-determination. 

‘"Therefore the policy of the British Government should be one of continuons co- 
operation with the Indian people with the object of establishing India as early as 
possible by her own consent as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

‘•The Labour party believe that as stated by the Simon Commission, the new 
constitution should contain within itself provisions for its own development. We 
think that the new constitution should contain the principle laid down in the Irwin 
Gandhi Pact that such safe-guards as are necessary should be in the interests o- 
India and think that they should be agreed to in co-operation with the leaders of 
Indian opinion. The Indian Constitution should adopt the principle laid down by 
the Labour Government at the First Round Table Conference and repeated as their 
policy by the Xational Government at the Second Round Table Conference that the 
reserved powers should not be such as to prejudice the advance of India throngh 
the new constitution to full responsibility for her own government. 

‘■'The Ifiboniities stand by the principle that a statement cannot be reached with- 
out the co-operation and consent of all sections of Indie. Therefore I ask for a 
the release of political prisoners. 
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_“If a Joint Oomnaittee is set up the Party avill nominate its representatives because 
it is our duty to serve such a body representing the tavo Houses and avill do our 
utmost to get our views discussed and incorporated in the Committee Eeport.” 

Major Atllee emphasised the declaration made on behalf of Britain and said that 
the Labour Government’s policy was co-operation, free discussion and agreement for 
which it went great lengths and achieved a remarkable triumph when_ CongrKS repre- 
sentatives were present at the Bound Table Conference and all Indian political opi- 
nion was called into co-operation. 

A chance followed under the Xational Government. The Bound Table Conference 
was dismissed. An era of repression ag.iinst the Congress was started and the whole 
structure of conciliation was shattered. The Third Bound Table Conference contained 
a small number of handpacked unrepresentative delegates. It was a mistaken policy 
because it was impossible to smash the Congr^s by force and reach a satisfactory 
conclusion with a few Indian representatives. The White Paper seemed directly to 
conflict with the principles laid down and our pledges. Sir S. Hoare’s speech, al- 
though it tried to hold the balance even, was aetually directed at Mr. Churchill and 
his mend Major Attlee said that in the White Paper the whole idea of Dominion 
Status had gone as also the idea of progressive advance towards self-government. 
There was no suggession that the powers of the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State would lapse. 

There was no provision for a change in the Centre machinery or the lapsing of 
financial safeguards and for Indians controlling their own defence. The White Paper 
did not indicate that the safeguards were transitory. 

Major Attlee complained also of the extremely vague time for the Central Cons- 
titution to come into force and said that never had he seen so many obstacles put 
in the way of reforms. The date of conditions for the inauguration of the Federa- 
tion must be clarified. 

He proceeded to criticise the proposals on the grounds of introducing dyarchy at 
the Centre which would inevitably lead to blurring responsibility throughout. 
Dyarchy was a lesson in irresponsibility. It was a terrible thing to establish it at 
the Centre after it had already been so* discredited in the Provinces. 

Major Attlee criticised the qualifications for the Council of State which 
would be a pillar of vested interests and of extreme reaction. He also criticised 
the constitution of the Lower House in the Centre on the ground that_ there would 
be no proper contact between the electors and the elected in the constitueneie? with 
a million people He said that the proposals in regard to the representation of 
women and labour were reactionary. 

The position in the Provinces was belterj but reserve powers should only be used 
in an emergency since responsibility must imply the power to make mistakes.^ 

Major Attlee regretted that the Provincial Franchise was not wider especially in 
relation to women. He deplored the tslablishmcnt of second chambers in most land- 
lord-ridden provinces and the special representation of landlords. 

_ Everyone in India believed in strong Government, but that meant Government 
with the consent of the governed. The only ba^is for an interim constitution was 
complete agreement with the politically-minded people with whom we would have to 
work. The Labourites demanded self-governmeut on grounds of the economic and 
social conditions of the masses and wanted to free the forces of young India 
from social reform. The WTiite Paper would not accomplish that. There was no cen- 
tral responsibility and no suggestion of progress towards full responsibility or relaxa- 
tion of the control of tbe Commons and the Secretary of State. There was no ap- 
proach to Dominion Status^ while every vested interest was protected as a result of 
which the banker wonld reign in Delhi as in London and the landlord would rule 
the Council of State as in tbe Lords. The Government had sacrificed good-will and 
co-operation and sacrificed everything to timidity, over-fear and over-insistence on 
safeguards. ]n essentials which called for Indian co-operation, the scheme failed. 

Major Atllee concluded staling that tbe Labourities would serve on the Select 
Committee bnt would be unable to accept the White Paper as the solution. They 
would work as far ns possible to see that those who spoke for India would come 
and put their case before the Select Committee. 

The Liberal*’ View 

Sir ^ Bcrhert Samuel opined that if Major Attlee’s colleagues were called upon to 
deal with! the problem of Indian Government, their proposals would closely approxi- 
mate to those approved by the Round Table Conference and embodied in the White 
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PsprT. EtcTt Kctioa of the Honsa -sronld have its OTrn criticism, but it rras the 
duty of the House to shoTT tliat the solid mass of British opinion supported the 
proTXOsals in the main. 

Sir ^ Samuel paid a tribute to the sincerity, pertinacity and courage svith trhich 
Sir S. Hoare faced the diScnltis confronting" the problem. He said it vrould be a 
profound error to re-open the rrhole matter as desired br Mr. ChurchilL Sir H. 
Samuel sc^owledged also the assistance given by the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference vrho Had come great distances and devoted a long time to share in the 
delToerations. He said the least we could do was to ask the representatives of India 
to be associated with the Select Committee. The constitution did not allow us to go 
further. 

Proceeding to criticise Mr. ChurchilFs attitude. Sir H. Samuel said that Indians 
would ueveF believe our word again if we did uot do our utmost to promote self- 
government. The Government of India conld not be carried on without a very 
large measure of India co-operation. Success was not certain for these proposals., 
but failure was certain for Mr. Churchill's alternative. 

Hr. Churchill intervened and asked : “What is my alternative i" 

Sir K. Samuel replied : ''Mr. Churchill has made so many speeches that most of 
us know what a poor thing his alternative is." 

Sir H. Samuel likened the present position in relation to India to that eristing 
in Ireland in 1SS3 when selr-govemment was first proposed and said if that 
opportunity ^d been taken the latter diScnlties would have been avoided. 

Similarly, if the present opportunity was missed, we might, in a few vears. be in 
a far more diScnlt position in regard to India. The delay was already tod long. 
Sir H. Ssmnel admitted the diScuIties caused by India's huge population and many 
social costoms, but happily there were numerous educated^’and experienced men of 
the world in India and if the number was not larger, it might be due to the fact 
that the rulers were foreign and native genius was stuntedr while a large measure 
of self-government could open the door to social reform. 

Dealing with the need for safe-guards. Sir H. Samuel said it was Britain's duty 
to see the transition to a fuller measure of self-government made with dignity and 
order. He reminded Indians that it was truest patriotism to recognise tiiat any 
government even, if partly foreign, was better than anarchy if purely native. 

Sir H. Samuel opined that the White Paper would brin» Dominion Status very 
close and said if there was any error, it was on the side of the very assurance 
against possible dangers. He hoped that the Committee would not recommend 
increased safeguards or cut down the liberty which had been granted. ‘We wish it 
well and will ^pport Government in their efibits. We regard this measure not as s 
surrender of Britain's task in India, but rather its consummation and'.crown." 

Tie Die-hard Attack 

Sir Reginald Craddock implored Govemment to fake heed before committing 
themselves to a policy which not merely surrendered British interests and obligations 
but might prove a great betrayal of a sacred trust. He said it was a rash thing to 
snggesf democracy for a country with so many warring races and hostile interests. 
The" White Paper which was to have been India's political Bible had been relegated 
at least momentarily to the status of Aprocrypha. It was riddled with safeguards, 
but they had not always worked and those who knew India well knew the assaults 
to which they would be open. 

Sir E. Ciraddock said it was nntme_ that all classes in India demanded this 
scheme. It was true that many still said what they did not mean because they 
were poor and knew it w^ Government’s policy. He described as a very specious 
argument that reponsibility was the only enre for irresponsibility. What r^y 
mattered was whether the people really had the sense of responsibility. 

Sir R. CraddO'Ck urged the _ adoption of the Simon Commission's recom- 
mendations with regard to provincial antonomy and for law and order the revival of 
the Commission's proposals of official ministers. He said that the Federal scheme was 
still a thing of the future which must be considered on its merits. 

The Women'* Demand 

Miss Marg Pickford said that the return to the Simon Commission's proposals 
would be a return to s position which no longer existed and proceeded to diicnss 
the work of the Franchise Committee. She regretted the reiection of the proposed 
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literary qualification for rromen whicli however was only a substantial proposal of 
the Committee, which the White Paper did not adopt. _ ^ 

Miss Pickford thought that the improvement in the situation since the three 
Hound Table Committees visited India was proved by the success pf the dual policy 
of the maintenance of law and order and the continuance of constitutional advance. 
She said if Parliament now did not consent to the policy of Central EMponsibihty 
and the transfer of law and order in the Provinces, Indian political BUspicion^wonlQ 
have some foundation. Moderate opinion in India was at present prepared to co- 
operate and even a section of the Congress realised that it was better to abandon 
Civil Disobedience and co-operate in the reforms which, if Parliament now decided 
not only would civil disobedience be resumed but also all the more the Moderate 
element would be thrown into the hands of the Congress. It was the heigh of poli- 
tical courage not cowardly yielding to popular clamour to grant what_ measure of 
self-government was possible to those who had genuine national aspirations. 


Back-benchers Speak Out 


Mr. Bales did not think that India would adapt itself to Western^ democracy 
and said that no system of Government would be satisfactory unless it Md the 
goodwill of the Congress. Mr. Gandhi still possessed the confidence of the great 
mass of Indians. Mr. Hales thought that a solution could be found by _ personiu 
touch and suggested that the Prince of Wales, the Premier and Mr, Baldwin should 
visit India for that purpose..; 

Mr. Molson criticised some arguments put forward by the Conservative Bight 
Wing and suggested that the Select Committee should consider the tightening up of 
the safeguards. With regard to the police, he criticised the lack of warmth of the 
reception of the White Paper in India and hoped that the Select Committee would 
result in framing a bill which would satisfy India’s legitimate aspirations while 
affording effective and ample safeguards for all minorities and all interests. Dealing 
with the Labour amendment to be moved on March 29, which refers to the desira- 
bility of releasing Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners, Mr. Molson thought 
that all would regret that when great changes were being introduced, Mr. Gandhi 
was in gaol, but he was not kept there by Sir S. Hoare or the Government. The 
doors were open if he would recognise that Government had broken the Civil Dis- 
obedience campaign and turn his mind to constructive work .and call off Civil Dis- 
obedience whereby he would render great service to India. 

Sir Alfred Knox argued that the Government’s proposals had practically no sup- 
port among officials and Europeans in India and there was no c-xcuso for the land- 
slide in the last three years. _He said with regard to Indian consultation, it was 
very difficult to get honest opinion from any Indian witness. Sir Alfred Knos con- 
tended that Federation would lack stability and said that under the new constitution, 
a Viceroy would be needed who would ketow to everyone and Governors who would 
do the same. The latter were denied the assistance o^ counsellors and would be so 
many Robinson Crusocs marooned without a single Friday. Sir Alfred Knos urged 
that the Governor should have a Deputy Governor and should be empowered to 
appoint one or two non-elected members of Government. He said the Police 
problem could be solved tf the police wcre_ entrusted to an official so appointed. 

Bir Alfred Knox calculated that in addition to numerous ministers, there would 
3,G29 politicians receiving allovranccs and enumerated other expensive system, con- 
centration on teaching efficient agricultural work and social services. Sir Alfred 
Knox predict^ that the reforms would certainly fail for which the Conservatives 
Tvouid bear the Eligma, He expressed the determination of himself and bis associates 
to oppose m every manner the abdication of authority in the Centre which was not 
in the interests of India and Britain. This so-called act of faith was wicked and 
dishonest Ramble. 


Mr. Jitchard Loir warned_ that if the House gave the impression of going back 
Iv, th^ would deprive themselves on Indians’ belief in the good faith of 
we lintisn which was the most powerful instrument of Government we possessed. 

did not embody an ideal policy 
mcni wnnlrf present time. He therefore hoped that Govern- 

?pTnffins“(]f\''°e^?n^Tlhe‘cSvatk^^^^^ 

oblimion Btatemcnl that there was a moral 

obligation and asked to which obligation it applied, to the Indian intelligently or 
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tee vast railiiaes of the people. Msfor Cado^an agreed vdtli tfis cecessitv of cb- 
taiEing Icdlarr gnodrrill But Geestioned ■srtether these proposals vhen operating Tronld 
snsiSaS the atnrosphere of goodmIL A ferr years ago* they were told that the refnsal 
cf the Congress people to co-operate with the Sicaon Co"a:tr!ission had rendered its 
labjnrs nngatory. They were now told that the Congress conid safely be ignored. 
Silence was brccjoing over India. He was afraid that it was an eaception to the 
mie that sileaie gife consent. Eeferring the contention that Indians wonld 
accept any alternative. Ilajor Cadogan said that we enst nahe snre that they wonld 
accept the sehence now being oSrra. He was cot snrgesting an alternative at pre- 
sent_ bnt protested that it was absointely fantastic to designate the Simon Commis- 
sion's recommendations for provincial actonomy as a standstill policy. Hajor Cadogan 
refrrred to the anomalis in the White Paper and said that it ciemanded for \ iceroy 
someone with the versatility and the resource of Hr. Chnrchill conpfed with the tem- 
perament of Archangel Gabriel. He warned the Kense of the consef^nences of a 
breahdoTTC in administralion and said that he nmst be convinced that the scheme 
wonld ersnre the continuance of soend administratiaa and Orient personnel. It was 
essential to mahe dear that the safegcards wonld coatinne for some time. The Bri- 
tfrh Government had the cver-nding obligations of sacred tmsteeship and wonld 
cot dispense prematcrcly with sifegnards. Speaking for himself and his colleegnes 
he sard they were content to allow the Select Committee to lend a hand in* the 
dneidation of one of the cost complex problems pariianient was ever called on to 
solve. 

Ilcjcr ILilner paid a tribute to Sir S. Hoare's straightforwardnes and sincerity 
and said he i^d not found straug opposition to the proposals among Indian oSoiale. 
Labonr wonld fight for the adrances contained in the White PapeE which were just 
and right. Jlajor JIUner urged the release of ilr. Gandhi and other political priso- 
ners not gnilty of violence so that they might cooperate. He hoped that Indian 
Labonr wonld be repreS'Snfed on the Select Committee. He invited the Honse to 
take courage in Both hinds and make the constitetion a living proof, not of onr 
dsire to dominate over India, bnt to liberate her and make ner a greoTing monn- 
cent of enr love of freedom for all. 

Zortf TTcfruer, a member of the Defence of India Committee, did not believe 
that the safrgnards wonld work without leading Britain and India into a most 
terrible dimanlry and disaster. Lord Wolmer contended that Government were 
attempting something which was essentially incompatible and said that it was 
impossible to combine parliamentary Government with safeguards. The rights and 
resp-onsibilities given to the Governor wonld bring him into conflict with the 
I'^islatares. while directly the Viceroy need a safegnard. Indian political opinion 
would ^ antagonised a thonsand tims more than had cccnrred hitherto. We were 
giving Indians” the name and form of Self-Government bnt the moment there was 
a confiict with the \ iceroy on a reserved scbject, they would find responsibility had 
been filched away. Eeferring to the snggestion that the presence of the Princes 
wonld give stability, Lord Wolmer contended that any constitution bnilt on the 
gamble that we WG'n'ld get them to shonider the responsibilities and the nnpopnlari- 
i:es that we were nGprepared to face was fanill on shifting sands. Lord Wolmer 
described the proposals as a most appalling gamble with the fntnre of 350 millions 
oi onr fellow creatures and said he was cnabTe to make himself responsible for them 
in their present form. The issue was so great that it transcended party loyalty and 
imp'Osed an obL'galion on every member to come to the right and safe decision_and 
act accordingly. The wise and proper course was to take the advice of the Simon 
Commlsstou and make an experiment in one or two provinces, give them the fullest 
powers and respousibilities and then, at the end of ten years or other peried. appoint 
another oommis*s;on to see how the reforms had worked. 

Lord ^’folmer was speaking when the debate was automatically adioumed. 
find. BAY— ROUSE OF C0U2L027S—2Sth. 2IAECH 1933 

Eenming the debate to-day Sir Rcferi Some described himself as a moderate of 
gocdwill towards everyone who tried sincerely to fiad a solution of the great problem. 

Sir Eobert declared that hitherto he had suspended judgment but it was 
no longer possrole for any member to remain quiescent and every member was 
about to be farced into a duty after the Select Committee had reported to record 
his vote. He must therefore miTe reason for voting. Sir E. Home paid a tribute 
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to the unquestioned sincerity and patriotism of Sir S. Hoare who had as great 
a political flare as any man with whom he (Sir E. Horne) had worked m addition 
to the quality of a ba'lanced mind and coolness of judgment which were the adra'rfl: 
tioa of all Ws friends. The Conservative Party owed Sir S. Hoare a great debt of 
gratitude because he had demonstrated that it only required sufiicient firmness and 
courage to make India an orderly State. , , , i. u a 

Ihe truth was that no member of the House could escape the burden whicn Had 
been planted on the shoulders of all. They were confronts with the greatest ispe 
that had ever come before this or any other Parliament and it rested on their indivi- 
dual consciences to meet the issue sguarely and honestly. He would assume that 
something in the shape of responsibility ninst be given to India and he also took 
into account that we were still to be the judge of the time, the_ degree and the 
opportunity. The &lcct Committee should keep these circumstances in view. 

Safeguards were never more necessary than in the present circumstances. They 
were giving parliament and democracy to 350 millions at a time when many countries 
who tried it were despairingly turning from it. It required a meticulous examination 
of these propositions before we decided on its particular form. The only cement 
in India was British inflnence which must be weakened if the scheme was adopted. 

Dealing with the safeguards, he said it would be far better to have no safe- 
guards than ineflective safeguards. There was something to be said for granting a 
constitution which was carSully and efficiently safeguarded, but nothing to be said 
for granting a constitution with safeguards which irritated and were ineffective. 
Thus they got the worst of both the worlds. 

He could well imagine a point when wc might find it most difficult to the 
Government in power to take any action supporting the Viceroy. They must depend 
upon safeguards which operated long before that particular point was reached. 
With the greatest diffidence he approached the matter of law and . order. Sir J. 
Simon knew more about the question than he could ever learn, but he (Sir R. 
Horne) was never able to understand the reason why the Simon Commission had 
reached the conclusion that law and order could bo left to the Provinces. At the 
same time, it was quite obvious that the Simon Commis.sion had some doubts in 
that regard because they provided for a minister for that purpose which had dis- 
appeared in the present plan. 

It was quite possible to imagine giving large self-government to the Provinces 
without giving control of the Army and Police to the popularly elected body. The 
question of police was the Ijnchpin of the whole system of the Government of India. 
‘T will rather give constitution at present proposed if yon give me control of 
the police and have no responsible government at the centre with the control of the 
police in the Provinces.’’ The establishment of the two new provinces would entail 
more expense. He hoped_ that the Select Committee would particularly con.sidcr 
the extra expense as taxation meant a great deal to the Indian people. He believed 
that 300 out of the 350 millions would prefer to continue as tbev were than have a 
government of their own with higher taxation. 

All this theory of the people wanting to govern themselves even at a higher 
cost was entirely fallacious. The proposed Government would be much more ex- 
pensive than the present. Before the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, India was run 
cheaper than almost any other country in the world. These costs had greatly in- 
ertased in recent ycar.s. He thought that the proposed representation of the Princes 
die not unduly exaggerate their importance. He referred to the lack of provision 
for weigbtngc in cUher assembly to compensate for the Princes who were unrepresen- 
tcd. k-ir Eobert Horne described the safeguard of the introduction of the Princes ns 
T somewhat heate-d altercation,’ between the Viceroy and 

the Jam S.aheb of ^awnnagar, ho declared that from personal knowledge. “Ranji’s” 
dcvoiion to India was only equalled by his loyalty to the Empire. Therefore, his 
attitude h.id caused him certain disquietude. He spoke in no carping spirit. His 
one deiire was to reach a solution best for the welfare of India and Britam. 

tids ®"’P}“';Cd.tbe importance of every kind of view being ventilated 


develop India on the road to responsible Government. Tlie 
fi tTcmrndmis‘‘^fyiI.‘«V^ condition were opw for consideration, but wc h-sd given 
p.edge and were bound with discretion and judgment to do our best 
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to Sir Joiin sold that the Select Committee Troald hare to mafe the most 

thoro'o^ Ecd impartial esaminatioa of the Wiite Paper schsme. The form of the 
Bili rrhirh tronld not finaiiy be settled catil the resnit of that esaminatfon had been 
completely ascertained. He interTened because he had the honour of presiding over 
the Statutory Commission. The Trhole subject tras of the intensest importance ^d in- 
teret. Sir John Simcu proceeded to discuss in detail the various parts of the 
Simon Report. He deniM that there tvere two Indians and declared there was only 
one. namely, the Greater India fnclnding the States as well as the Provinces. More 
and more, the Indian problems were the problems of Greater India. 

Sir John Simon recallei that the Statutory Commission was concerned with a 
problem within British India. It was perfectly plain that the Act of Parliament 
nnder which they were appointed by its preamble deliberately conceived that they 
were pledged to the pnrsnit of the jlontagn Policy. If erer'there was a deliberate 
decision countersigned by the people of every part of the country and both Houses 
of Parliament, it was that embodied in the Preamble to the Government of India 
Act. Therefore, the Statutory Commission began its task upon the assumption that 
the Montagu Policy represented the accepted policy and the only proposals worthy 
of cans:derEtioa_were the proposals conceived in the spirit of the annonneement of 
aOth August ISl*. Sir John continued that the Simon Commission had concluded that it 
was not “a wise development of a Constitution for British lDdia;to seek to establish at 
the Centre a Government of a responsible kind. Sir John Simon quoted the lettM 
of the then Prims Minister relating to the ftiture relations between British India 
and the States and added that it depended entirely on whether certain conditions 
could be fulfilled by the Princes. If it were trus’that we had now an opportunity 
to develop a Greater India, were the opportunities to be rejected because of the con- 
ditions which the Princes had clearly indicated or were we to face the risk which 
might be involved in so tremaodous an experiment ? He himself wanted to see the 
prospect of Greater India much more thoroughly investigated, including the question 
of the Princes, before rejecting the scheme. 

He was cot prepared to depart from deliberate views of the Simon Report 
without good reasons. A new fact had emerged, namely, the declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes on i9th Jauuary to the eSect that Federation 
was the true future of India, that the main principle was accepted _ and a 
larger proportion of the States would eater the Federation. The declaration and 
its impEcations were events of the greatest importance. If they_ were not ful- 
filled, he said, with the greatest firmness and without any qualification whatever (he 
understood it to be tbs Government's and Sir Samuel Hoare's policy), it was not 
proposed in the Vrhite Paper that there should be development of self-OTverument at 
tbeContre. The only condition on which we conldhope to develop responsiWe government 
at the Centre was’to develop this Greater India. If that were done, that amalgama- 
tion might well have within it the seeds of satisfactory progress. He begged the 
House before rejecting that to think twice of the result in India if we promoted a 
division between the Princes and British India for which we had a special responsi- 
bility. Sir John Simon recaEed Mr. MacDonald's reference in Geneva in connection 
witu disarmament to the risk that doubtless existed in every attempt to arrange for 
disarmament against what was likely to happen if one did nothing. We had to do 
something of the same sort here. 

Sir John Simon disenssed at length the question submitted to him by Sir Samuel 
Hoare coaceming the transfer of poUce and law and order in the Provinces. Sir 
John Simon recalled that the police in India were a provincial service.^ At one 
time, he was attracted fay the idea of centralising the police, but was convinced that 
it was a wholly impracticable idea. India was too big and if one had an organisa- 
tion at the Centre, one wonll require a separate department for each province, re- 
verting to the same position as before. The superior oScers were recruited _ on an 
All-Inliia basis and the Secretary of State would continue to have responsibility to- 
wards them. There was nothing in tbs Government's proposal snggesting that it 
would be changed. 

Explaining the reasons for pot making the police a reserved subject. Sir John 
Simon said that Provincial legislators felt no responsibility for the police _ and fre- 
quently attacked it. sometimes in the highest degree, unnKessarily and unjustly re- 
fusing" to vote the necessary funds. The result was that unless the system was 
chan^ai, the police tended to be regarded as an agent of the alien bureaucracy. 
This was most unfair because the poEce did very essential work sometimes unpopu- 
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lar and dangerous rvithout ryhich the districts vronld fall into utter anarchy. The 
more you put the police in a special position the more you encouraged this attitude 
towards them. , . -n • • i 

The Simon Commission unanimously came to the_ conclusion that the Provincial 
Governments should be made responsible for the police. Holding firmly me convic- 
tion that the British race had contributed great and good things to the orderly 
development of India, he asked the House to consider whether, there was_ not a 
contribution of all. The reason why Indian politicians were so obsessed with the 
idea of Parliamentary institutions was because we had told them this was the way 
of ordinary freedom. 

Concluding, Sir John Simon asked Parliament to ponder whether they ouMt not 
now to show themselves willing to discuss openly this evolution of Indian Govern- 
ment with good sense and courage and at the same time realise that the road we 
had been set by the declaration of Parliament and the policy of county was the 
road which should lead by such stages and modes as seemed fair and just to the 
realisation of Indian Self-Government. 

Col. Wedgwood denounced the scheme as a cowardly abdication by Parliament 
which in the future would be unable to ask questions on such matters as the Meerut 
sentences, the hours of labour, work in the mines and the use of troops in dealing 
with peasants in Indian States. He disliked abdication in any circumstances, but 
especially abdication in favour of a power which would be worse than the power 
exercised by the pfouse. They were giving India a constitution so conservative that 
could never be changed. They were giving power into the hands of a narrow class 
of Princes who were absolute in their own area and elected members who would be 
millionaires or nominees of millionaire Parlies. Mr. Wedgwood described the seats 
for the depressed classes as a device to solve the conscience of the Secerefa^ of 
Slate and said that the people of India did not want the scheme. Mr. Gandhi did 
not ask for it. It was Indian politicians who were asking and who would benefit by 
it, not self-government, but Venetian oligarchy. Col. Wedgwood declared of course 
the Princes would enter the Federation. They had sacrificed nothing and gained power 
to dictate to the Government of India which would be powerless to take up the 
ordinary English standard of administration. In the Federation, wo were handing 
over power to people we were unable to trust. He indicated that ho saw only 
hope in the Provincial electorates which might reduce the power of Indian 
politician in the All-India Assembly. 

3rd. DAT-EOVSE OF COMMONS-2Dlh. MAHCH 1D3Z 

ifr. li. A. Butler began to wind up the general disciission at 3-20 p. m. prior to 
the moving of the official Labour amendment. 

After observing that they were dealing with one of the most complicated pieces 
of constitutional machinery that Britain had ever invented, Mr. Butler said that 
they proposed to send the proposals to a Select Committee in order that they might 
bo closely examined so that they could hand over the machine to the Indian people 
in the best condition. 

Mr. Tom Williams had_ asked whether any substantial changes could be made by 
the Committec or only adjustments of details. Mr. Butler referred him to the terms 
I L resolution which indicated that the Committee would be appointed to consi- 
der the future Government of India particularly to examine and report on the pro- 
posals of the White Paper. They also had heard from the Labour benches that the 
proposals had no danse which implied that the safc-gu.ards were only for a transi- 
tional period. Mr. Enter said that it was their intention that any amendment of an 
Act of Pnrlianient should bo by a further Act of Parliament except in so far ns any 
amendment of too constitution could be effected by an amendment of the 
insmimcnt of Inst^ction and the Instrument, if amended, must bo submitted to 
both the Houses. The fact was that Parliament would be responsible for any alter- 
ations in the scheme. This was the wiser and better course. 

»^ccruitmcnt for the services, Mr. Bntler said the dcci.sion that 
ihp UcTip^pf f?,, ^ opened for consideration after five years in no way prejudice 
Id in“ihc recruitment to the ecrviccs. Thus the ultimate authority rcraain- 

shonld ppcnrp fin criticism had been advanced that they 

tine Indians^nmt^n^^*'^?-*' Jbcy bad taken every opportunity of consul- 

ting Indians and adapting their procedure in order to have the advantage of the 
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adrice of Indian statesmen. As regards Labonr objections to the financial and 
economic arrangements, he obserred that these found a place in the report of the 
Financial Safeguards Committee of the Round Table Conference. 

They could not contemplate establishing new governments unless they were endo- 
wed with adequate resources. He recalled Mr. Benn's statement of 12th March 
1931 that the safeguards mentioned by the Federal Structure Committee were essen- 
tial and could not be abated if the new constitution was successfully established. 
It was unnecessary to discuss in detail the exact nature and extent of the financial 
safeguards. It was sufficient to say that the objective was to maintain the credit 
and stability of the Federation. It was their confident hope that future Indian 
ministers would zealously protect the credit of the Federation and that the Indian 
Government would recognise it as their vital interest. 

Dealing with criticisms of the proposed representation in the legislatures, particu- 
larly franchise, Mr. Butler said that the Franchise Committee inquired closely into 
the possibility of using panchayats as the basis of indirect election but came to the 
view that they were an unsuitable basis. The rival merits of direct and indirect 
election constituted one of the most valuable points for the consideration of the 
Select Committee. The Franchise Committee had been convinced that direct election 
was better. Dealing with the complaint of neglect of the interest of the agriculturists, 
3Ir. Butler claimed that the lack of balance had been readjusted and it might confi- 
dently be said that franchise was based on equal distribution between the ryot who 
formra the backbone of the proposals and the urban interests who formally domina- 
ted the franchise. Dealing with the criticisms of women’s franchise Mr. Bottler 
pointed out that the number of women voters had enormously increased. 

He paid a tribute to the manner in which transferred department had been con- 
ducted by Indian ministers in the last fourteen years, specially referring to the 
Mundi Hydro-Electric Works and also the Sufcknr Barrage, He hoped these schemes 
all over India with the collaboration of the two races would be a happy angary for 
the future. He recalled the resolution of the Chamber of Princes in favour of continu- 
ous discussions through accredited representatives with a view to securing the stability 
and the smooth worfing of the constitution. The scheme combined in a practical 
manner the two ideals of British Imperial policy, namely, responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the people and the idea of evolution of self-government towards ultimate po- 
litical responsibility. 


The Labour Amendment 


J/r. Morgan Jones moved the Opposition amendment. 

The amendment called attention to the failure of the Government to implement 
the nnmerons promises to grant Dominion Status within the Empire, the failure of 
Government to secure the co-operation of the leading political organisations in India 
whose co-operation is essential in any scheme of reform and also the refusal to 
release the prisoners in order that the latter might be done. 

He said that the Labour Party were extremely anxious that the House should 
understand that having joined the Select Committee, they did not wish at some 
future time to be made responsible for this or other decision of Government. 'Ibey 
entered the Joint Committee with Monday’s declaration and to-day’s amendment 
clearly in mind. 

It followed that Labour representatives entering the Select Committee, would do 
so entirely unpledged and uncommitted. Their hands were entirely free with one 
limitation, namely, that Labour representatives would participate in the work of the 
Committee with every possible desire to assist in the work but would clearly keep 
in mind not Only the repeated declarations of snccessive Governments so that the 
ultimate result would be as close an approximation as possible to deal (the view ?) 
they had held for many years. Their main concern would be the well-being of India’s 
peoples. Indeed, that point had been conceded by implication in the lact that 
Indians would be invited to London. 

It was no good snggestiDg that they had a favourable atmosphere in India for 
discussion until all people representing all shades of opinion were free to discuss 
among themselves. There were thousMds of people in goal, including a large number 
of those belonging to the most inflnential body of organised opinion besides its 
leaders. They hacT been frequently told that the Government’s attitude was that 
before there could be any question of release, there must be a declaration of the 
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abandonment of the policy of non-co-operation. How did Sir S. Hoare propose to 
put that to the test ? He pointed out that the Calcutta Congress session had been 
banned and he suggested that the only way that Sir S. Hoare could expect such a 
decision as the abandonment of non-cooperation was to allow the meeting to be held. 

Mr. Morgan Jones recalled Sir T. B. Sapru's words at the Bound Table Confer- 
ence that there was no chance of the proposals getting even consideration without 
Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues being free to discuss these matters in consultation 
with their politic.al friends. He thought that the atmosphere in which the _propos.als 
were discussed should be as free from bitterness and prejudice as possible. The 
Commons through their Ministers were overwhelmingly pledged to the proposition 
that the Indian people should possess Dominion Status. He subscribed entirely to 
the Labour criticisms, especially those relating to safeguards, and disapproved of the 
efforts to prevent Extremists from reaching power. There was no case for pretend- 
ing to erect a legislature and then saying that it was so carefully safeguarded as 
Extremists could ever hope for power. If they barred the way of the so-called 
Extremists, the legislatures were in danger of becoming a sham and a fake (Labour 
cheers and Ministerialists’ interruptions). The provisions by which the Governor- 
General could forbid the introduction of Bills, etc., made the whole thing a sham. 

Mr. Morgan Jones said he would be the last to deny that we had most intimate 
interests in India, but in view of the enormous powers of Governors, was not some 
safeguard necessary for the Indian people? 


Tory Revolters' Case 

Mr. Churchill said that we were confronted by proposals which marked a definite 
decline, even the disappearance, of our authority in India, proposals which pro- 
claimed our disinteresting ourselves in the welfare of the people and a readiness to 
hand over after ISO years, Indian fortunes to Indian hands— a course fraught with 
memorable consequence to the people of Britain and India. 

Ihe Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforms had f.ailed. Instead of increasing contentment 
they had aroused agitation and increased disloyalty. The reforms had not even con- 
tented the classes for whose satisfaction they were originally conceived. No doubt, a 
lot of good work had been done but the failure of the reforms was the first point to 
be considered. 

Emphasising the heavy responsibility resting on Parliameut at the present time 
and “the great vote in favour of the greatness of Britain given in the last election", 
Mr. ^urchin warned the House lest, in the words of Morlcy, it should in _ future 
hear “the dull roar and scream of carnage and confusion coming back to us” from 
Indi.a bccajiso in that case bitter would be the feelings of responsibility of those con- 
cerned in orinring about a situation of such frightful disaster. 

-- Churchill argued that Parliament was not pledged to the measures proposed. 

criticised “the undermining perorations” of the B. T. C. which had led Indians 
to early control of the Government of India. 

the decision of the Goverument of India to enforce law without fear or favour 
been instantly accepted throughout India by the overwhelming mass of the people, 
urdcr had bren largely restored throughout India, the Civil Disobedience movement 
had been broken aud Mr. Gar.dhi on whom Jlr. Macdonald and Lord Irwin lavished 
c.^esscs had been in prison, for over a yc.ar. (he was very sorrv for it for many 
r^ons) with a large but a hajipily diminishing number of his' followers. Hardly 
.njoue had been mllcd or severely hurt and not a single British battalion had been 
reiiuircd. In Ihe Frontier, there had been the fewest clashes between the police and 
doubt of our ability to govern India justly and wisely in our own 
“ educated Indians through whom the Government of India 
Ti.o c- “ bondneted over a broadening share of responsibility when he thought fit. 

might well provide the basis of Parliamentary discussion. Wc 
hnvrrnm^nt “clp Indians to an increasing hand in their own 

bi' delegated powers so that our control could 

iniurinn..K- Ecrious distnrbance if the delegated powers were found to work 
be people of India. Even if that policy failed in the least, it would 

The Cciitral_ Government must remain intact and secure, 

not to to give India what wc considered right and wise, 

scnt.a°iv? Ind!an'.'^n unwise in order to satisfy some not very repre- 

to dod-inc i p'-.t^overnmenfs motion was adroitly framed with a view 

Uousrto rive^r.’r”- bnd nobody could vote ngainst it. It was the duty of the 
sJ '-tovwnment .all possible support in repulsing the labour amcndmeiil. 
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5Ir. Churdiill stated that for the last fire years high positions in India had been 
so arranged with a view to securing men who welcomed these proposals. 

Sir Jr. S. Wardla’c Milne interrupted and asked if Mr. Churchill had anv proof 
of this. 

Mr. ChurcMlI said he was replying to the statement of Sir S. Hoare's that high 
oScials in India favoured the White Paper. 

He thought it was fair to say that during the last fire years, these who had been 
promoted to prominent positions' had been people who were supposed to be modern 
men and would act in the spirit of the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeforras. 

Sir S. Eoare rose amid cheers and said there was no justification for that state- 
ment. (Cries of "Withdraw"). 

Mr. Churchill said that he would never withdraw a statement which was cer- 
tainly framed uiwn truth. Mr. Churchill proceeded to deal with the other points and 
the incident was closed. 

Giving a detailed critical analysis of the White Paper, Mr. Churchill examined 
the working of the Government under the scheme. He was amazed at the perverted 
ingenuity ^th which (jovemment were arranging a struggle in India very similar 
to the struggle which convulsed England between the Crown and Parliament during 
the whole of the 17th century. Warfare in the Provinces would pro'-ced simultane- 
ously with graver disturbances at the summit. Xobody here or in India accepted 
the scheme as a national policy. The Congress denounced it in unmeasured terms 
and Indian Liberals would only use it as a tool to extort other things. Government 
had great doubt whether they could cajole, persuade or coerce half of the Princes to 
come in. The official Opposftion would only take the scheme as a starting point for 
further departures and it was easy to remove the safeguards. If this (Government 
left office, it would have paned with all powers to stay the process. 

(Doncluding. Mr. Churchill said that Parliament should promise to give what it 
could freely and boldly and no more. It was a tragedy that the greatest gift Bri- 
tain had given to India was not a gift which India needed most. During the last 
50 wears, 'its population had increased by a hundred millions by reason of the pre- 
ven’tion of wars and famine and the control of infanticide and it would have been 
far better if the exertions of our devoted men and women could have resulted, not 
in the mere multiplication of teeming humanity on the lowest levels of subsistence, 
but in the substantial raising of the standard of Jife and labour and in smaller 
numbs. 

Earl Jl'interlm, when he began with the statement that the task of answering 
Mr. Churchill wordd be less difiicult than he thought, was loudly cheered by 5Iinis- 
terialists showing, as was evident throughout Mr.'Churchiirs speech, that the maje- 
ritT of the House did not sympathise with Mr. Churchill. 

"Eearl Winterton declared that Mr. Churchills views were wrong from the begin- 
ning to the end and pointed oat with reference to Mr. Churchiirs declaration that 
the^Eeforms had failed, that India was the only Asiatic country which was free 
from serious disturbances. Its credit was as high as any continental country's and 
its budget compared to any country in the world. Vicissitudes of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment in Britain necessitated devising a permanent system of Government for 
India which subsequent Governments, vvhether Eight or 'Left, would be unlikely to 
abolish and the sooner this was done the better, for nothing could be worse' for 
Britain and British Trade than a long interval. 

Earl Winterton stressed the impossibility of compelling India to buy British 
goods. He said that Lancaslure depended on the willing buyer in India or anywhere 
else unless the people were favourably disposed to the Government of Britain. 

Earl Winterton referred to Jlr. CnarchlU's part in the constitution-making of 
South Africa and Ireland and expressed his belief in an interdependent and self-de- 
pendent Empire in a strategic and economic sense with as many units as possible 
and said that Indian fellow subjects shoud not receive a different treatment from 
the dominion’s subjects. Earl Winterton did not believe that the Simon Commission 
proposals would give greater stability of security than the Government’s. He 
said that Moslems and other anti-Congress parties in India realised that provincial 
autonomy with an unchanged Central Government would entail continnal friction 
and would give far less security than federation. 

Earl Winterton declared that European businessmen in India knew better what 
was good for India than some of Mr. Churchill's vociferous supporters and said 
that the White Paper proposals represented the best scheme in the circumstances. 
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It was not a cast iron but a scheme to be considered best by men of both the Housra. 
It 'would not sabotage the long and honourable connection of Britain ]^dh^ inaia^ 
but would re-ballest and relay the great trunk line which always joined the interest 
and the welfare of the two peoples. He appealed^ to Mr. Churchill not to reluse 
to aid in the work of reconcilation and to participate in the Select Committee. 

Independent Labourites’ Opposition 

Mr. Maxton announced that Independent Labourites proposed to vote ag^stthe 
Government’s motion, but would not support the Labourites’ amendment. He smd 
that the discussion hitherto centred on how much England_ was to interfere in the 
afiaira of India and nobody suggested that she should not_ interfere at all, whereas 
he and his friends maintained that England had no right in India. The only decent 
thing England could do would be to withdraw. Mr. Maxton declared that if there 
was one country where advance was less than it was IM years ago, it was India 
and we should 'leave India to work out her own salvation. The opponents might 
describe it as a cut and rnn policy, suggesting cowardice and the shrinking of rw- 
ponsibility. He described it as giving human beings to whom the resources of the 
civilised world were open the responsibility of living their own lives and conduc- 
ting their own affairs. 

Mr. Maxton wanted to see the people of India free and independent _and_ wanted 
to see them wipe out the rule of the Princes, money-lenders and millionaires and 
have a higher level of comfort and freedom. He wanted to help them in ev^ way 
but the fight must be a fight of common people of Indio. They must banish the 
idea that getting the right to govern would be to remove the major problems of 
poverty and exploitation. They would still have to fight economic exploitationjwhich 
was their real evil. He thought that the proposal to establish a Select (Committee would 
mean another five or six years’ delay and said that the movement represented by 
the Meerut prisoners by which people would bo able to overthrow, not merely Bri- 
tish rule but the rule of all exploiters, whether British or Indian. These men now 
jailed, the movement was temporarily stilled, but while the Select Committee was 
proceeding discussing the details and trying to make the scheme more perfect, the 
movement would grow in strength and after the Committee had reporlcd, the legis- 
lation would be ready and Mr. Maxton hoped that it would not’ betrcqniredlby,tho 
Indian people. 

Tory Backbenchers’ Views 


Sir Jiobert Eamiltqn welcomed the Select Committee .as definitely marking a stage 
of the journey and said whether the peace was too slow or too fast, risks must be 
taken. Advances^ in the provinces and centre must be simultaneous. It would re- 
assure Indian opinion, if authoritatively stated, that Indians would be invited to 
consult with the Slembcrs of Parliament and have joint responsibilities in hclping^to 
establish a constitution though technically the responsibility j must rest on 
Parliament. 

Sir ^c^ter Smiles described the queues unemployed in Lancashire ns a direct 
result of the Montford reforms. He hoped that Assam would receive fairplay and 
Mkcd if ^vernment were to treat their friends more shabbily than they treated 
Bengal, uic most disloyal province in India." He emphasised the nccessitv of 
financial independence in the Provinces before the success of the federation was' cer- 
tain. He bdieved that Dominion Status within the empire would be India's ulti- 
mate goal, but it would not be achieved. Yet he added he noticed ‘‘Jlr. Patel 
taking a postCTadnatc course in politics in Ireland, but he wished he was taking it 
in Isorthcrn Ireland instead of the Southern.’’ 

nUev outlining the views of the European Association, hoped 
that &oveiP_ment would receive the help of sections in producing a first class 
be acceptable to reisonablo people of India. He said that the 
suMM^- 'inanimity achieved in Bntain, the greater would be the chance of 

members of the Select Committee would 
wntS in\^o PajHamentary pledges except those 

for the massr^'^ possible to consider what was best 

•sufficed to mate b Government of India 

mw^rcs wh’f,^ nnif loss of couCdcnce, to give the 

ofTndi” ^ ^ ^ ^ consider at present to be in the inten^t of the people 
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Brigadier-General Sir Eenrry Fagc-Croft regretted the “crwrefally prepared attack’’ 
on jilrT Chnrchill and regretted also that EmI Winterfon, formerly a stout cons- 
titutionalist, had been letf into the paths of democratic futility. General Sir H. 
Page-Croft approved the Government's procedure especially the fact that nobody 
rvas bound by White Paper. He urged in the interest of Indians that the police 
and latv and order should be kept under British control and contended that the 
Select Committee could not be impartial with regard to central responsibility which 
was Government’s policy and the Committee would be largely composed of Govern- 
ment supporters. Sir H. Page-Croft said that opponents to tfie Government’s policy 
believed that they represented the majority of the people in Britain. In any way, 
the House was not entitled to part with British territories without an emphatic ex- 
pression of opinion of the people of Britain. 

Sir Henry Page-Croft contended that in viewof the hostile attitude of the only exis- 
ting political force, it was impossible to expect good will which was essential for the 
working of the safe-gnards. He said that if Britain left India, Soviet Enssia would 
almost inevitably cross the frontier. He implored Government not to pursne the 
policy if it wished to avoid terrible disaster. 

fiJr. Lar.shiry began with a tribute to Sir Henry Page-Croft’s passionate 
sincerity although he took an altogether opposite line from him. He thought that 
Sir H. 'Page-Crofc had made a profound mistake in forgetting that statesmen in 
tMs country of all parties had over a long period of years declared repeatedly that 
the end of British rule in India ought to be the rule in India by Indians. He 
said that he was unable to understand when he recollected the speeches made in 
that connection when he first became a member of the House as to why this pro- 
posal aroused opposition. He quoted a speech by Henry Fawcett in the first 
debate he had ever heard in the House to the effect that ultimately British association 
with the people of India would end in the Indian people establishing a self- gover- 
ning state. Both Sir. H. Page-Croft and Mr. Chnrchill seemed to forget that it 
was true of Queen Victoria in iSoS that the very inception of the Imperial relation- 
ship with India had dsvays been made on the assumption that sooner or later India 
would govern herself. Mr. Lansbury paid a tribute to Sir S, Hoare and Mr Butler 
but declared that he was unable to accept the joint statement that peace reigned in 
India, Mr. Lausbnry did not think that when they suppressed people, wiped out free 
spe^ and right of public meetings and denied contacts between very large sections 
of people, they could call it peace. To-day they were imprisoning men who, if they 
were called in conference, might even now help to find a solntion. He was confident 
that whatever might pass in this country or India, unless they had the consent of 
the great mass of organised opinion in India they would be unable to administer 
whatever laws they were pleasra to pass. 

The Labour Government tried to bring together the’ various lelements in India 
as a sequel to the appointment of a Satntory Commission which had already been in 
existence, but it was well-known at the time that the condition of India was very 
bad. He paid a tribute to the two men who dealt with the most terrible situation 
not only in a statesmanlike but in a most sympathetic manner, namely, Lord Irwin 
and Mr. "Wedgwood Benn. He thought Conservatives would agree that these men 
faced a situation which had already become dangerous. It was true they had been 
obliged to pass ordinances to suppress free speech and imprison thousands, but all 
the time they kept steadily in their mind that they must convince the Congress 
leaders that they were in earnest in asking their help for the Simon Commission. 
The underlying note of their policy when they decided to hold the Bound Tabic 
Conference was that we should have continnous co-operation with the Indian peo- 
ple and continue discussions until they arrived at a conclusion satisfactory of India 
and ourselves. 

Mr. Lansbury regretted that when the National Government took the business in 
hand, the Eonnd Table Conference was woundup. Mr. Gandhi went home and a con- 
ference of that description was never summoned again. Mr. Gandhi had been in pri- 
son nearly 16 months. We had a very truncated Round TableConference with no com- 
plete Indian representation and we had the White Paper. They were all conscious 
thiit this was tne most serious question. Parliament had discussed for a long time. 
The Labour Party understood that the White Paper or some proposition , must pass 
in order at last to attempt to bring about a settlement and restore confidence bet- 
ween Indians and their British rules. 

46 
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“It is the young Nehru and his friends whom you have to enlist in this 
paign”, declared Mr. Lansbury who said that without the jhelp of_ Young India, 
It did not matter what laws were passed and the proposals would fall. . . t ;!• 
He proceeded to discuss the result of British rule in India declaring that India 
was naturally a very wealthy country, but none was able to deny the appalling 
statement on the conditions made by Miss Rathbone when one heard of _ the hid- 
ings we had brought to India. We must set againstjit that terrible indictment. iVo 
said we were the chosen people to rule India. As the world progressed, fewer people 
would accept that doctrine, certainly not the Indian people. 

Indians did not believe that we had given them unmixed blessings although they 
knew individual Englishmen and Englishwomen had given tremendous service. 
When he heard of the appalling labour conditions in India and was_ told that 
and mines were run by Indiana he asked who took capitalism to India, starting India 
on road to producing these evils. Captltalism was one of the_ curses we had given 
to the Eastern people. When he heard about competition in the East between 
.Tapan, China, and India, he recalled how thelmachinery for the mills had been ex- 
ported from Britain to compete with Lancashire and Yorkshire in Eastern markets. 
We could not blame the Japanese and the Indians but the system that believed.. in 
making money anywhere under any conditions. 

As regards the attitude of the Labour Party to the Select Committee, Mr. Luns- 
bury said that if our motion was defeated as very probably it would be, he _ would 
most certainly prefer that no Committee was set up for the reason that we did not 
think there was any use trying to carry business through without Congress being 
represented. “We think you will waste the time of Parliament nnd the Committee 
and also our time in trying to do the impossible. What I would personally like to 
see done even now would be to adopt what I believe we adopted with Australia, 
namely, to say to Indians : ‘You yourself, the .Princes and .Commoners, should 
frame a constitution and tell us what you want'. Surely iwe should not want 
Indians to frame a constitution for us. They know better .than anyone else how to 
manage one another.” 

No one would dream of allowing a, foreign power to put forward a constitution 
for us. Why should not we say that 'Indians themselves should do it. He remem- 
bered it was said to him at the Bound Table Confercnce.5-r‘'Thesc wretched Indians 
do not know what they want”. But it was never put to them that way. He re- 
iterated the Labour policy which Mr. MacDonald and himself helped to formulate, 
namely, that since the commencement of the British control of India, 'successive 
British Governments had given pledges to the peoples of <thnt country .and the 
JL.abour Party desired to see these pledges were honoured. It was the point which 
divided Labour and Conservatives and in the White Paper they. reaffirmed. the Iright 
of Indians to full self-government and self-determination. 

Mr. Lansbury referred to the declaration at the BlackpooliConferencc in' '1927, 
namely, that the policy of the British Government was that there should be one 
continuous co-operation with Indians with the object of establishing India as an 
equal partner with other members of the British. Commonwealth. Mr. Lansbury 
proceed to quote Mr. Bonar Law’s definition of the meaning of “home rule”, name- 
ly, that if the self-governing dominion of Australia nnd Canada chose to saylfthat 
^ey wonld_ no longer be part of the British Empire, we would not try to force them. 
Ihe Dominion Homo Buie meant the right to decide for themselves. Mr. Lansbnry 
said that the Labour Party took its stand on the definition that Indians themselves 
must decide whether they would enter this Federation. 

Ho urged Mr. Baldwin to make it crystal clear what the White Paper’ proposals 
meant. In the new Federal State, would Indians bave^the same status, rights nnd 
duties ns other members of the British commonwealth. 


-1 I^*’®hury said he believed Impcrialism'hnd had its day because 

It hM utterly failed. He did not believe that the country or the mnsscs had 
gamed any_thing_ by Imperialism. He believed that the white races would have to 
cnange their attitude of mind towards those whom they c.allcd subject races. If 

nnd claavercr, then, the only thing they should do 

be ite mastcre anVdL^Ss'J''" 

berMvem'fnt^Jn.i* began by expressing sympathy with Mr. Lanebury in his recent 
I courage in coming to address the House. (Mr. 

i-an.ourj appeared to be very much moved at this.) Mr. Baldwin said they 
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•were approaciiing the end of a momentons debate conducted admirably from every 
point of view. He contrasted this vvith the debate on the Government of India 
Bill of 1919 which passed the second reading on one day with a sparse attendance. 
He said he would devote himself to giving the House secondarily and his own 
Pa^ primarily the reasons which induced him in 1929 to take the line of action 
which he adhered now. 

He would show Lord Wolmer that he had been actuated by realism and that the 
sentimentalism of which Lord Wolmer spoke was with Hr. Baldwin's opponents. Mr. 
Baldwin said great as was his friendship and admiration for Lord Irwin, it was not 
friendship which made him take his view because he never took his political view 
from friendship- He asked himself what was the right course to preserve. One of 
the first principles of the primrose League was the maintenance of the Empire and 
they decided after mature reflection that if he went forward, they might save India 
for the Empire, but otherwise they might lose her. It was that belief that actuated 
him. Jlr. Baldwin did not fake exception to the line that many friends took and 
respected their sincerity though he thought they were wrong. But there would be 
no bad blood between them. “ 

He did not believe that the salvation of man lay in the ballot box. He never paid 
lip service to democracy, but it was necessary for a pnbh'c man to work in the en- 
vironment in which be found himself Oar environment was democratic. It was 
not necessarily perfect, but we had got to work it. We were living in the twentieth 
century though many of his friends would never reah’se it. During and since the 
War, we had passed'three generations of evolution for which reason many people 
were unable to reconcile themselves to the age in which they lived. The post-war 
world was full of pre-war minds. Mr. Baldwin said that one of Mr. Churchill’s 
greatest mistakes was that he did not remain with the Tories when they went into 
the wilderness. Therefore Mr. Churchill was unable to understand what passed in 
their minds daring those years or the point to which they had moved. 

He pointed out that India's democratic ideas all came from Britain. Rightly 
or wrongly we had given a liberal English education to the Eastern people 
and were now reaping what was shown a hundred years ago. The whole of India’s 
political education had been, broadly speaking, in English political liberalism. We 
taught the democratic idea and theideaof unity which did not exist when we went to 
India. Indians were now asking for the responsibilitywhichwethad repeatedly said was 
their goal. Mr. Baldwin recalled the case of Ireland and said when the settlement 
was reached in 1921, he supported it not because he liked it, but because he believed 
that it WES the only thing that conld be done. He warned the House arainst allow- 
ing India similarly to be introduced into Britain’s domestic politics and said that 
the result would be chaos and the position would end in the same way as Ireland. 
He was not going to be loo late this time. Mr. Baldwin recalled that Britain went 
to India primarily for trade but was drawn into fighting because trade was inter- 
fered with. He said that after the Mutiny, some of Britain’s greatest administrators 
had been to India. ^But they did not visualise the British Eaj, but India which 
would be ultimately taught to stand on her own feet. 

Mr. Baldwin referred to his sentimental recollections of the countryside England 
in his childhood saying that it had gone for ever. In the same way, the period of 
maternal Government in India had gone. It went nearly twenty years ago and 
could not return. It was useless looking back to it and thinking of what they had 
thrown away. Evolution had swept away the past and we were now in a period 
when gradually more and more responsibility was being placed on Indians, There 
was sentimentalism with which he sympathised, bnt his head told him that it was 
not true of to-day. We wanted a policy of realism, not sentiment. Mr. Baldwin was 
glad to hear tributes paid from all quarters of the House to Sir S. Hoare and the 
\Tceroy. 3Ir. Baldwin was perfectly convinced.as hadbeensaid in some quarters though 
he knew it was denied by others, that by no means on earth conla th^ have got 
an improvement of the conditions in India, and the practical cessation of civil 
disobedience if the firm policy at the Viceroy and Sir S. Hoare had not been 
accompanied by progress in preparing constitutional reforms. A great mistake was 
sometimes made by those who held, what to him, were rather extreme views. 
Iflbonrites would concede to what others called the extreme party in India all they 
wanted and believed that they really represented India. Similarly some friends who 
differed from him believed that outside the CooCTess the rest of India consisted of 
apathetic peasants and Princes, He did not think that it was a true conception. 
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Ifc must ba remembered that it •u'as always the Extreme P^ty that fimt formed the 
organisation. There were other people in India and Indians in the serrices who were 
as moderate minded as ourselves, but, who were less vo^l at present. It would ^ a 
profound disappointment to all who believed in reforms if those elements, with omers, 
did not make their weiKht felt when responsibility was once thrown on lndian shonl- 
ders. The Joint Committee would be established almost immediately. Upon it wonld 
be laid one of the f^eatest responsibilities ever placed on a boay_ representing the 
two Houses of Parliament It was work which ought to be peculiarly appropriate 
to the Conservative Party — rational progressive reform. The Conservative was no 
Junker, no Fascist, but a man who believed in constitutional progress, wanted to 
servo his country and see the people contended and happy. 

There were coontless materials with which to build the edifice. Let the work be 
taken in hand in a spirit conscious of responsibility and determination to do the 
piece of work for this country, for India and for the Empire which might, through 
times of doubt and difficulty, cement the bonds between us and lead to real pro- 
gress. He realised and felt the dangers and the ^fficnlties of the coume we were 
pursuing. He would not be speaking honestly if he did not say, that in his view, 
both dangers and difficulties were ahead, but, convinced as he was of this, he was 
still more profoundly convinced that the difficulties and dangers that wonld_ be run, 
if we did not take this step, wonld be infinitely greater, infinitely more difficult. 

The House then divided. During the division on the C4ovemment’s motjon, 
Ihcwhole of the Labour Opposition went into the lobby with Maxtonites against 
Government. This was in accordance with Mr. Lansbury's statement that if they 
were unable to have their amendment, they wonld prefer to have no Committee, but 
this did not imply that the Opposition had changed its attitude to participating 
in the Joint Committee.^ 

The Government motion to establish a Select Committee was carried by 449 votes 
to 43. The Labour Amendment was defeated by 479 votes to 43. 
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In the House of Lords, Lord Saulxtj moved a resolution concurring with the re- 
solution adopted by the House of Commons on March 29, 

^rd Sankey said that, whatever anybody might think about the GovKnment of 
India Act of 1919 the claims of India for further recognition were Irresistible.^ No 
Eoyal Commission had ever rendered greater services to the country than the Simon 
(^mmissioD. They had experienced difficulties and disconragcraenls, but the debt to 
theni hM not been snfficienlly recognised. Many of their suggestions were followed 
t Bound Table Conference, and where we had gone beyond them we only vea- 
where they too would have ventured nnder the changed circumstancis. 

The most frequent criticism of the Bound Table Conferences was that they had 
not reached unanimous decisions. He pointed out that the Bound Table Oonfer- 
cnccs were never intended to be consUtnent assemblies but were meant to be consul- 
tativc bodies. The foturc constitution of India rested with Parliament. No one 
who _WM present at the third Bound Table Conference could forbear paying a tribute 
‘-amncl Hoare, to whose inccss.ant work, great patience and unfailing courtesy 
■“? success which was attained was mainly due. He regretted that, both on perso- 
grounds, the Labour party had not assisted the proceedings and 
l*ad been said in the last 25 years was it not cur duty — no 
tbnt ° mort^to develop responsible government' in India? W'e arc all agreed 
change and the onlydtfrerencc ofopinionis the extent of the 
an White Paper, Lord S.ankeysaid that althongh the scheme of 

dniv dpprcccdcntcd, the diargc that the matter had been un- 

minnfn subEtantialcd. Tho opportunity wonld be given for a 

mailer proposals during the Joint Committee and' when the 

matter came before Parliament for final determination. 
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Tn ths one sense vre are not going beyond the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission. We are attempting what tlie report has envisaged as a proper solu- 
tion. namely, an all-India Federation. We do not have the cooperation of the 
princes and province, thus losing that element of stability (?) A measure of provin- 
cial autonomy was diScuJt. As far as Indian opinion is concerned. Indian politi- 
cians say they will not worh it. They reckon Dl who leave them but. Rightly or 
wrongly, many Indians will tell you that you are giving them the hnsk and keeping 
the kernel.' The most important question was safeguards. They relied on the 
powers of the Governor-General, the Governors, the army and the services. If any- 
thing more could be suggested, let it fas put baore the Select Committee. 

It might be said that we were placing too much responsibility on a single indi- 
vidnsL bnt looldDg at our past history, we had never yet failed to find the man we 
want€d_ and need not d^pair for the future. To enalsle the Govemor-Genpal to 
keep his finger on the pnlse of public opinion end have up-to-date information,_ he 
^d a right Co preide at any meetingof ilinister and have any information he required. 
Summing up. Lord Sanfey* said that the ^vemor-General would not only have 
the right but the power in the last resort to put the army in motiou and take over 
the government, wfule in less formidable situations he could disallow Acts passed 
by the legislature and make ordinances and pass Governors’ Acts. 

‘Hus does not mean that the safeguards will be required for daily use. i The 
people of India are not all extremists, ilillions are our friends. 

Lord Sankey paid a tribute to the immense debt which the country owed 
to its services. Life for them was no summer holiday bnt an ever-increasing burden 
of duties and responsibility. They were working sometimes under the most danger- 
ous political conditions, "with a single eye for the good of India and England. 
When the history of the Empire was written no body of men and nolindividnals 
would receive greater praise th<».n those who had given their? lives to the most 
wonderful service that they would have ever seen. We were boned in honour to dis- 
charge our ofah'gatious to protect them. 

It might be argued that too much stress bad been laid upon the' safeguards, 
which were just as necessary for India as for Eogland, He confessed that pe pro- 
posal to allow law and order to be administered by the provinces. filled him with 
anxiety bnt there was seemingly no escape feom this conclusion but whatever course 
we pursued we would find ourselves confronted with some risk. “To grant corn- _ 
plete independence is a risk ; to do little or nothing is a risk. The present scheme is ? 
not only a scheme which can be worked but will be worked, at first possibly by 
only a section of the Indian people, but eventually by all. The scheme wilMprove 
to the world that England is not unmindfhl of her promises land probably will 
give breathing space for many years, but if you reject it we may soon have to go 
farther and fare worse”. 

Lord Snell (Labour) ackuowledgd the great courtesy and unfailing patience with 
which Lord Sankey presided over the Round Table Conferences, keeping them unit- 
ed on the common aim of promoting the good of India and England. The only 
critical comment the speaker would make on Lord Sankey's speech was that Lord 
Sankey placed undue emphasis not upon what should be "given to India but what 
should 03 withheld. He agreed with Lord Sankev’s well-merited tribute to the I.C.S. 
which was in no way a party question. He would approach it in the belief that ejeiT- 
body was equally anxious to secure the great^t possible good of Indiajand England. 
The Labour party desire to re-aSnn that their point of view was one_ of co-ope- 
ration between the British Government and the leaders c£ Indian opinion, 
believed that cooperation should always be sought and that Britain should seek to 
win them at every stage of the constftutioual mianges. The decision of Labour to 
participate in the Srfect Committee had not been unaniraousiy approved by.' the 
party. Many were unwilling to subject their colleagues to experience which they 
migSt meet in the committee where their voles and not their views would be respect- 
ed. They also felt it was not a difficult question to release the political prisoners 
who were not guilty of acts of moral turpitude. It was felt perhaps that Labour 
ought to decline to join the committee until these men were liberated. 

He ventured to hope that before the committee began ' to work Government 
would make a gesture of goodwill fay releasing at least a great part of the prisoners. 

kLabour as a whole felt it its duty to share responsibilify in the great and grave 
tas before Parliament. 
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Lord Snell re-read the declaration of principle made by Mr. Lansbnry in the 
House of Commons. He questioned Government as regards the exaot position oi Uie 
Indian representatives and asked if they would have_ fall rights as partici^ting 
members in everything except in voting and ' preparation of the report ? _wonla 
they be able to sabmic their own suggestions and move modifications i He sng- 
gested that the British members should be allowed to have secretaries and advisers 
as during the Hound Table Conferences as the strain would be_ prolonged and severe. 
The Labour criticism was that the solemn pledges of Dominion Status _ were not 
honoured. The wisdom of granting Dominion Status was open to question but_wc 
should keep to our pledges. We might have to hear angered Indian representative 
say that they had been misled, if not betrayed. He complained that Dominion 
Status did not appear as the goal of our endeavour which would only help the 
extremists to make more difficult the task of enlightened statesmen. Labour would 
also have liked more liberal conditions for women. The greatest need of India was 
an educated womanhood. No one could have seen the work of the women Bound 
Table delegates without thinking that India would be richer if more women were 
permitted to participate in the important work before them. _ The safeguards bad 
been designed mainly in the interests of Britain, althoughindian interests had not been 
overlooked. It was mere adroitnees to say that we were givingself-government when the 
very spirit of self-government was withheld. We should appear to the Indian pe^ 
pie as a party of generosity in small things with the miser’s caution. He said the 
safeguards left the soul of India affronted and complained that Government were 
seeking to appease a section of their own party. 

Lord Lytton said he was prepared to accept the White Paper ns the basis of 
discussion but some features caused anxiety. Lord Lytton agreed that farther 
advice was now overdue. His criticisms were' not due to a desire to recede or stand 
still or go slower but because in certain respect he desired to proceed difierently. 
Lord Lytton felt that Government’s arguments were directed rather to a jnstification 
of some advance than to a defence of the particular proposals made in the White 
Paper. He thought that since the Simon Commission had reported Government bad 
no policy of their own but relied more and more on the Simon Eeport. He pointed 
out that there had been three Bound Table Conferences and three committees had 
been sent to India and it was now proposed to submit the White Paper to yet 
another committee. He feared that when fat length the bill was produced Parliament 
wonld'be told it was too late to consider the alternatives and the bill must be p^- 
sed. That was not quite fair to Parliament on -which the ultimate responsibility 
rested. Lord Lytton considered that after the Simon Commission had reported. 
Government should have announced its policy and produced a bill thus obviating 
three years’ delay. He said the criticisms of the While Paper related to the details 
and not to the Government’s intentions. He accepted the principle of provincial 
antonomy which was overdue, also the combination of provinces and states in an 
All-India federation but doubted the wisdom of establishing now an imperfectly 
digested and ill-prepared scheme with divided responsibility. It appeared that the 
authors of the constitution did not believe that the scheme would work and relied 
overmneh on the safe-guards to save the situation. 

Outlining an alternative policy Lord Lytton pointed out that hitherto federations 
h^d consisted of independent units, voluntarily surrendering powers to the federation. 
The first step, therefore, was to create the units which could then be brought into 
yic Federal Government. Parliament should offer to establish a better Government 
for the whole of India as soon as the necessary conditions were fnlCIIcd, namely, 
first, the elablishment of Self-Government units in British India and secondly, 
agreement between the units and the states to accept the authority of the Federal 
Government. If we now established provincial entonoray, to be followed by fcder.'i- 
tion ns Eoon as the second condition was fulfilled, there was a good chanM of the 
proposals being accepted. He added that he had onlv criticised some features of 
bewusp experiemee had shown that divided responsibilitv which was a 
d^rchy and which was now proposed to he introduced to s'omo extent in 
Government was neither an efficient safe-guard nor good training for 
responsible government. b s » 


proposed Select Committee butconnselled grado.al pro- 
Itc Slid ,that a more cautions advance was in India's interests, 

-nsfrr of enough though he did not support the 

“ - - XT- which would impose an intolerable strain on the British army 

ne saiu inc.rcal test of_fitnes5 for self-government was possession of armM 


India. 
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forces snfficient for defence against external foes and for maintenance of the internal 
authority of the Government in which connection he urged Indians _ to recognise 
that the surest way of hastening self-government would be the establishment of a 
national militia in every province as the people’s army and constitutional force 
which was essential for democratic nationhood. 

Lord Ampthill proceeded to recall his relations with Mr. Gandhi in South 
Africa when Lord Ampthill said he was the solitaij champion of Indians. He said 
if the British Government had then taken bold action on just and generous lines, 
Mr. Gandhi would never have taken to passive resistance and non-cooperation for 
which there would have been no occasions as Indians would not have been 
slighted by imputations of racial inferiority which was the root of the 
trouble. liord Ampthill 25 years ago in South Africa was seeking Dominion 
Status in effect for India within the empire. If it had been freely con- 
ceded, politicians in India today would not be asking for a Dominion Status which 
was utterly inapplicable to the relations between Britain and India. Lord Ampthill 
agreed it was necessary to proceed with the great experiment of grafting European 
ideals to India in the hope that a vigorous and fruitful new species would evolve. 

Lord Lothian expressed the opinion that when the Select Committee faced the 
facts of modern India they would be driven to the same conclusion as the Eonnd 
Table Conferences and the Government. He pointed out that the White Paper was 
based on three fundamentals, namely, federation, Indian’s responsibility of her own 
domestic affairs and the safeguards. Arguing a case for this he sketched a picture 
of the difference in conditions of India to-day and that of the pre-war days. He 
stressed the fact that there had been great increase in the school population, univer- 
sity students and the spread of newspapers and wireless. Lord Lothian said that 
the economics of the village had also profoundly changed and did not depend on 
the monsoon but on world prices. He said that as chairman of the Franchise Com- 
mittee he had studied the probable evolution of parties. He had decided that the 
foundations of parties before long would be economic. Party evolution would follow 
the normal lines when India was rid of pre-occupation with the British issue. 

Eeferring to the picture sketched of new India Lord Lothian said that it was 
useless putting a dam to the forces which had been released and urged that politi- 
cal manhood was only to be developed by responsibility. In this connection he paid 
a tribute to the degree of responsibility already shown to the Indian legislatures in 
view of the fact that they were confronted with irremovable executives. He urged 
that it was important to develop responsibility both in the Centre and the provinces. 
Lord Lothian believed that the proposed constitution would work if launched with 
reasonable common sense and good-will. He saw no possibility for the future 
except to continue on the present lines. He pointed out that disaster was prophe- 
sied whenever a Dominion constitution was established. We had been surprised at 
the quality of men the Dominions had produced when responsibility was transferred 
to their snonlders. Lord Lothian believed ' that the same would be true in India 
and contended that Government’s scheme was sound because in fundamentals it 
was based on two ultimate realities of the Indian situation namely, that Indians 
must be allowed to take over control of their own government and it was impossible 
for Parliament to continue to govern in details Indians who live in a changing 
world. We must be responsible for the defence and unity of India because its unity 
was our creation and our gift and there was at present noforce in India able to main- 
tain unless we did. Lord Lothian turned to the question of the possible alternatives 
and declared that there was no alternative. Social reform would never be obtained 
without the enfranchisement of a sufficient portion of the community. He claimed 
that the Franchise Committee had carried out the Premiers instructions that no 
important section of the community should lack the means of expressing its op- 
inion. He criticised the White Paper proposals for the representation of women 
which was a grave mistake. He hoped that the Select Committee would remedy it 
for a strongrepresentation was necessary if women were toescape their age-old bondage. 
Having dealt with the suggestion that there was too much democracy in the 
White Paper Lord Lothian considered the second alternative, namely, provincial 
autonomy now and federation later and said that he opposed the proposal (1) be- 
cause it constituted a rebuff to the proposals of the princes for federation, (2) 
because it would render at the centre a lemslature of log-rolling delegations sent 
not to consider all-India affairs but affairs or the provinces and (3) because Indian 
public opinion would not accept advances by stages. Lord Lothian considered that 
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some form of dualism at the Centre was unavoidable. He approved of the White 
Paper view that the be* way was to put, in the Viceroy’s cabinet real leaders or 
the opinion of the legislature and allow them to discuss certain matters at tne 
Cabinet .and not on the floor of the House. 

Lord Lothian was not so afraid of the Congress as many people in Britain. He 
was frightened about searing the heart of the youths of India by not gi«Dg tne 
work. The best remedy for the Congress was to give them work in the taovern- 
ment as far as possible. He was, therefore, convinced that while the details 
might be altered, the only course was to proceed on other lines laid down in the 
White Paper and in accordance with the better mind in India. 

Lord Linlinthgoic supporting the motion said that his own opinions had .bren 
profoundly modified by his visit to India aschairman of the AgriculturaI__Commission 
when he found that official opinion largely favoured an extension of the'principle of 
self-government. An overwhelming proportion of the Enropean commercial commu- 
nity was also prepared to support advance. He felt we were bound to go forward. 
Safety lay in advance. He was convinced that those who dread the efiects of change 
in defending lost their cause and those who talked of indefinite prolongation in Bri- 
tish India of benevolent autocracy showed marked insufficiency of political foresight. 
A new way of life between the East and the West must be found. He believed that 
in India we would ultimately make substantial contribution to that new adjustment. 
Keferring to the fears of the effect of self-government on the rural population 
Lord Linlithgow believed that the rural population would prove better able to look 
after their own interests than many supposed. Bnt ho thought that the franchise 
proposals and the methods of election were capable of improvement in the interests 
among others of the rural population. He said that if the principle'of representa- 
tive government was applied too hastily, it might give rise to assault on the rights 
of property, thereby prejudicing the future development of India. Lord Linlithgow 
described the transfer of law and Order as the crux of the problem and said that 
self-government was not possible unless they were transferred. The success of Indi- 
ans in conducting the department would be the test by which the British would 
judge the fitness of British India to enjoy self-government, for failure would lead to 
Each a demand for a reversal of the policy of India as no British Government could 
resist. 

Lord Hastiyjgs described the White Paper as a tremendous achievement. He 
argn^ that provincial autonomy before Central responsibility would result in_ a 
gradual absorption and disappearance of the states which would not be able to resist 
the peaceful penetration of a democratised British India. It was necessary to give 
the states the assurance of not only the maintenance of their present position bnt also 
the opportunity of preserving that position in a democratic way by having a voice in 
the federal legislature. _ Lord Hastings recognised that many princes were exceedingly 
nervous and said that it was unreasonable to expect unanimity from the Chamber. We 
would be nnjnstified in saying that because the last meeting of the Chamber was not 
•fruitful, they would be farther removed from the desire to federate than two or 
three years ago. All they desired was to be individualists. If the princes sent re- 
presentatives to the Select Committee, he did not believe that they would draw back 
and make Central responsibility impossible. On the contrary he was confident that 
it would be possible to make the scheme a success. 


Lord Lamtnglon having declared tb.at contrary to his earlier opinion he now fa- 
voured simultaneous provincial autonomy and Central responsibility said that tvhile 
Mr. Gandhi and others talked wildly of Indians’ right to secede from the empire, 
to dispense Trith British protection for there Tverc people Across 
the FrontiM awaiting Britain’s disappearance for an opportunity to loot and there 
would be devastation on a scale unseen for centuries. Lord Lamington declared that 
an onlsffie power was required to adjust the diversity and rivalry of the different 
out that for 70 years a handful of Britishera kept peace and 
^ populations had increased by 100 millions showing that the adminis- 
honest desire for the advance of India’s welfare on 
nttribniM Sympathy. IVe were not going to abandon those 

would continne^tn^B°M"'c* degree of responsibility, Wc 
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In the House of Lords fo-dav. Lord Olivier supported the motion and said that- 
one thing irhich impressed all ifho ivere brought into contact with the facts was 
that they were unable to handle the sitnatioa on the old theories of government. A 
new aspect of the situation was the idea of federation, which impressed him fen 
years ago when he began to study Indian politics. After giving instances of the 
faulty working of dyarchy. Lord 'Olivier approved of the transfer of law and order 
in th'e provinces, saying that he had been converted by his conversations with Lord 
Willin^on and others, who made it clear to him that it was perfectly safe and rea- 
sonable under certain conditions. The ground w.as now clear for provincial antono- 
my, in which everybody concurred. One of the difncnlties was that Indian politi- 
cians expected a ready-made constitution, but that could not be put in such a form 
as to give Dominion status. There would probably be an outcry that faith had been 
broken with the Indian people because Dominion status had not been established. 
He, therefore, regretted the 'form of the White Paper and thought that the Govern- 
ment should have made it clear that the constitution would be revised for an auto- 
matic and continuous development towards Dominion status. 

Lord Salisbury said that it was difncnlt to exaggerate the seriousness of the task 
on which they were engaged, but he thought that the House should adopt the mo- 
tion withont committing themselves. He disputed the analogy which people some- 
times tried to establish between the Indian constitution and the British constitution, 
and pointed oat that the British constitution had been evolved gradually over a 
thousand years, while the Indian constitution was purely artificial, striking at the 
very roots' of what was most valuable and vital in Indian life. They were unable to 
rely upon Lord Saukey's placid optimism. 

Lord Salisbury declared that responsible ministers representing a majority conid 
gradually evade and defeat the safeguards, telling the Governor-General that if he 
did not do what they wanted they; would resign, and he would be unable to get 
another Government. The Premiers solution to the communal question was unsatis- 
factory and finance was chaotic. Both qnestions were completely undigested. Yet 
the committee would have to deal with them. He complained that arrangements 
with the princes were being done blindfold and that althongh the White Paper pro- 
vided safegnard it did not provide a machinery by which the safeguards could work. 
It was only by weighing every step that they could prevent a catastrophe. Jnst as 
those who lost Ireland would never be forgiven by the country, those who lost Indi.n 
would never likewise be forgiven. 

Lord Eardinge said that the policy towards India had always been progressive. 
In fact, during his administration it was regarded by man with suspicion as ad- 
vanced, radical or something worse. He urged it would be better to allow provincial 
self-government to develop on its own lines before a further experiment was made at 
the centre. He declared that he was informed by a former member of the Viceroyk 
Council that only a few Indian politicals wanted central responsibility but dared no- 
say so publicly. 'We had no right to take risks in our responsibility for that vast 
co'ntinent. He welcomed the safeguards, but did not attach much' importance to 
them because one knew how easily such safeguards could be whittled down until 
they became practically iuefiective. He urged the Government to adopt a policy of 
greater responsibility and caution. There should be no question of conceding central 
responsibility until events had proved that provincial self-Mvernment was a practi- 
cable end jQStifi.able policy, Xo risks should be run of acTministrative chaos, which 
he was profoundly apprehensive was certain to follow in the event of self-govern- 
ment being conceded in the centre and the provinces simultaneously. 

Lord Slralhcona, who holds a minor Government office, regarded the White Paper 
procedure with complete equanimity and confidence. It was as complete and perfect 
as it could be from the standpoint of Farlimentary control. He converted the view 
that federation (responsibility ?) in the centre was a reversal of the policy because 
it created central dyarchy, and argued that by reserving the army and foreign affairs 
one was not creating dyarchy because they were not of vital internal importance. 
As regards law and order, he said that it would have been somewhat ' of a sham if 
they had given provincial autonomy without transferring law and order. The Govern- 
ment were fully aware of the difficulties. If Indian politicians proved worthy of 
that charge, then it would be realized that they were able to govern themselves at 
least to the provinces, 

iJ 
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Lord Stratheona said that the test of the Government’s proposals would be the am- 
ount of cooperation they received, and warned the House against the ^rs tnat tne 
Congress would be unwilling to work the scheme, pointing out that they ^^r® not 
necessarily legislating for the Congress but also for those in India who had always 
been willing to assist the Government. He believed that the scheme would ^ve 
Indian politicians a sense of responsibility. It would be for them to assist the 
Government in maKng the scheme work. He believed also that there were elements 
in India who were determined to see that the proposed reforms were worked 
Indians themselves would prove that they had no intention of serving the Bntish 
connection. Lord Burnham, spe.aking on the motion for the appointment of a Joint 
Committee, referred to the treatment of the Simon Commission by the late Government 
and thought that it was the only example in British history of the Parliamentary 
commission appointed for the purpose of guiding Parliament’s policy never having 
its report formally considered. He said that the Simon Commission found the pre- 
vailing opinion of the official world one of impending catastrophe, although some 
seniors were buoyed up by the idea that the present system would last their time. 
He contended that those with the best right to be heard had been largely ignored. 

Eeferring to the presence of Indians on the Joint Committee, he asked whether 
they would be witnesses or assessors. He feared that if Indian members were 
present when their compatriots were examined the latter would say nothing new. 

Lord Burnham hoped that the Committee would be open to the press so_ as to 
prevent the publication in India of destroyed and coloured accounts. He said that 
their Indian fellow-subjects did not observe the rule of confidential reports of the 
provincial Governments always published in the Indian newspapers before they were 
received by the Commission. 

Lord Bnmham proceeded to refer to the reception of the While Paper proposals 
in India as evidence of a lack of goodwill and said that those who believed in com- 
promise trusted to Indian Liberals, but they were a party of generals— n phantom 
party who were compelled to tow the Congress. line. Moreover, the princes were 
evidently discontented and if the majority came in, it would be with great doubts 
and reservations. Lord Burnham concluded by observing that he did not agree with 
the statement that it was a choice between a breach of faith and a breach of trust 
and said that the British were pledged to the gradual development of self-govern- 
ment But the time and pace of it were always left open. 

Lord Brahournc, formerly Mr. Knatchbull, a member of the House of Coramoni 
and Sir Samuel Hoare’s Secretary, in a maiden speech confessed that as Conserva- 
tive he felt disquiet at the idea of rapid advance, but the contacts made recently 
showed that there was another side to the question. He believed that if the doubter 
had his opportunity of attending the third Bound Table Conference, the opposition 
to Government’s proposals would be very small. He said they would have been 
struck in the Round Table Conference by the almost complete agreement on most 
controversial points and the strong conservative opinion .expressed by the Indian 
delegates. He said that there was an almost unanimous agreement on the Governor- 
General's powers. Also there was an almost general demand for most of the safe- 
guards. Lord Brabourne expressed the opinion that the British had now an opportunity 
of carrying the_ moderate elements who might drift towards the extremists or lose 
interest if nothing was dona He w.as of opinion that the development of responsibi- 
lity would bring into politics a large volume of conservative forces which at 
present were dormant for lack of opportunity and when the Federal system was 
operating it would greatly weaken the Congress beaiuse there would be nothing to 
hold the Congressmen together. He declared that the strongest safeguard was pub- 
lic opinion as expressed by an enlarged electorate. He welcomed the appointment 
of the Select Committee and hoped that its deliberations would not bo too 
lengthy. 


.u Etilchtson said that when he visited the states he gained the impression 
that the fwinces were willing to join the Federation provided certain conditions 
were earned out. They were anxious about their treaties with the Crown and 
^ Government. Lord Hutchison 

» hasten^ in order to give reasonable time for tha 
the interFsi«^nf^ti.o^°^ treatio with the Viceroy. He believed that it was in 
tioD Otbprrdcn ft, people and India that they entered into the Federa- 

tion. uinerwite, the autonomous provinces would gradually absorb the states. H» 
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Trelcoaied the establishment of responsible government and hoped that the Joint 
Committee wonld have the help of the best draftsman in the difficult task of draw- 
ing np its findings. 

Lord Middleton maintained that those with a thorough knorrledge of India should 
have b^n more closelv eonsnltal and said the high tribates were paid to the I. C. S, 
as administrators, bnt when thev retired their opinions were unwelcome. Declamg 
that the British were now seeing the results of the decision not to give the Indians 
an oriental form of education. Lord Middleton said that the British would soon 

how this sham democracy would work. He did not know of a single white man 
who know India who was opitmistic. All feared terrible chaos because the 
elements of democracy were lacKng. Lord Middleton suggested that, instead of sad- 
dling India with a form of government which many countries without the Indian 
complexities or race and religion were nnable to carry on comfortably, it would have 
been better to expand the existing states and create new ones so as to evolve a United 
States of India under the Viceroy with a powerful army. He 'concluded by 
saying that he hoped that he was wrong in his complete mistrust of democracy in 
the East. 

Lord Elibanh pointed out that the proposed ’’constitution tdiffered from other 
Federal constitutions, ft was really cooperative and not Federation. He urged that 
one of the main objects of the Joint Committee should he to simplify Government’s 
plan so as to make it more workable and more easily understandable. Lord Eli- 
bsnk was emphatic that it was essential for success 'that the princes shonld enter 
freely and voluntarily without pressure from the British and India Governments, 
He suggested that the police in large urban areas shonld be subject to the ulti- 
mate control of the Viceroy or the Governors. He also suggested that the final 
legislation should contain the fnllestjpossible safeguards with reference to trade. 


3rd. DAT— HOUSE OF LORDS— 6th. APRIL 1933 

The Marquess of Ditfferin, resuming the debate, Eaid that it was only naltual 
that the VTiite Paper shonld be criticised very severely, bnt the only relevant critici- 
sms were those backed by constructive proposals. There was a great risk involved 
in handing the police to Indian control but Indian opinion would fix on two key 
subjects which would determine its reception of the report. In the centre Indian 
opinion would fix on responsibility for finance and in the provinces on the handing 
over of law and order. 

If they pinned their faith to central control they shonld _ be ’betraying' their 
trust to millions of Indians, whose only concern was with provincial subjects. - They 
were mistaken if they thought that responsible government would _ spring up in 
India in a night. For long time they would have a fluid constitution and much 
inexperience. Indians would be too 'glad to take advantage of the guidance or 
Governors and Viceroys. The recent demand by the Legislative Assembly for the 
extension of the Finance Minister’s term of office was a good omen of the way the 
constitution would work. The constitution contained all the seeds of responsible 
government. For the first time the onus of proof was placed upon Indians. 

Lf Indians governed well there was no limit to whaf . they conld'do and ifithey 
governed badly the British were there to rescue them. They had a Parliament 
p^ nliarly welt fitted to deal with the situation and also a Secretary of State and 
Viceroy worthy of the high traditions of their offices. They bad a British 
India weary of struggle and'anxions only for peace. Indian politicians were anxi- 
ous to proceed with their schemes of social reform, while the princes were ready to 
take their part in the Federation. He saw nothing permanent in an alternative 
to the White Paper bnt seeds of that same dissension and decay which had blos- 
somed in Ireland laying an intolerable burden on another generation. 

The Marquess of Zetland supported the scheme as a whole although certain' fea- 
tures seemed objectionafale. He was satisfied that the Federation was the only 
sound basis on which a_ self-governing constitution could She conduced. He was 
convinced that by adopting a measure of responsibility Government were much 
more likely to secure reasonable consideration and suitable government than if they 
merely perpetuated the existing system. There was an idea in some quarters that 
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the Government of India as at present constituted possessed elements of stren^li 
and stability. That was not his view nor the opinion of ProviMial Governments 
who were in the best possible position to form an opinion. The _ Governmcn o 
India as at present constituted was not capable of safegnarding the interests or rsri- 
tish trade, the best safeguard of which was a contented India. 

‘We would have anything but a contented India if anything short of the While 
Paper were conceded.’ said Lord Zetland. He quoted Sir_ Surendranath Banerjeo a 
an instance of the effect of responsibility and said that Sir Surendranath after ue- 
ing known as the uncrowned king of Bengal ^underwent a remarkable change in fiis 
whole political outlook on receiving responsibility for an important departnacnt 
which he offered him, including the shouldering of the unpopular task of boluy 
supporting proposals for increased taxation which were carried by his powerful aa- 
vocacy. It was for such reasons that not easily but gradually Lord Zetland came 
to the conclusion that by far the safest course was to grant responsibility not only 
in the provinces but in the centre. 

The Marquess of Zetland disliked intensely the position in which it was proposed 
to place tho Viceroy. Whenever anything went wrong he would be expected to 
right it. The scheme placed far too great a burden on the shoulders of one man. 
Practically the only provision for safeguarding the interests of the minorities was 
the declaration in the White Paper, yet they constituted a special responsinility of 
the Governor-General and Governors in order to submit matters affecting fheir 
special responsibilities. Without such provision the safeguards would prove wholly 
illusory. He added that the authors of the White Paper contemplated with completo 
equanimity, if not satisfaction, a sort of a gladiatorial combat between the Viceroy 
and the legislature in the event of disagreement and criticised this arrangement by 
which the Viceroy was ostentatiously dragged into the limelight ns the man who 
would prevail over the will of elected representatives of tho people. He suggested 
that the Committee should consider a less objectionable way. 


He criticised the system of direct election to the Federal Legislature and was un- 
able to understand how the authors of the scheme persuaded themselves that this 
was a practicable proposition. He pointed out the difficulty of canvassing in cons- 
tituencies as large as Wales. That was the best way to reduce the representative sys- 
tem to a farce. 


Ute Earl of Midlcton criticised the police provisions and urged that the Gover- 
nors of provinces should be he.ads of police having an official in the Ministry repre- 
senting the interests of the police. He added that not a single member of tho 
House was willing to say that the White Paper, even if passed as it stood, would 
give satisfaction to India. He hoped that Government would examine tho question 
of law and order with an open mind. 

Lord Lloyd said that when this amazing and highly complicated document was 
further studied he was sure that both the Houses would realise that the policy 
founded on it was unlikely to bring order and contentment to India. Many of 
those who had doubts in that connection felt themselves hemmed in by a long 
series of inescapable pledges. He considered that they were only bound by the 
Act of 1919 which was a pledge to which they were fully committed. Recalling his 
experiences in the Near East, he referred to tho chaos and turmoil caused by imma- 
ture systems of Parliamentary Government and the wreckage that they could bring 
to the people. bit. 


Ho referred to Syria ns an example which, despite the able and firm hand of 
French guidance, had its constitution going only for a brief time when there was a 
collision with the Governor and Parliament was disrupted. Persia and Iraq had a 
Gavesty of Parliamentary Government, their systems being very close to autocracy. 
That was not what we wanted in India- Nothing could bo worse than sham demo- 
cracy or sham Parliamentary Government. There was no greater crime than to 
misicau the peoples of tho East into thinking that the British Government were 
giving them what they were not. 


almost more experience than any other member of tho House of 
policy of independence with safeguards for four years. 

reforms in India, ho had been wrestling with 
TnrttiF Vir. Iron tliought that this Echcmc would bring peace to 

was gr-avcly mistaken. Sir Samuel Hoarc liad said that snfeguaras were 
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necsssary if stable government was to be secured. Sir Samuel Hoare bad boasted 
that he was going to hand, without safeguards, to Indian Ministers practically every 
single matter affecting millions of Indian villagers. Did not 300 millions of Indian 
villagers require safeguards ? 

His main criticism of the White Paper was that it weakened, not strengthened 
the connection between Britain and India. There was no reality in self-government 
without the transfer of the police and army and there was no security for anybody 
if it WES made. It would be disastrous if pressure were put on the princes tc join 
the Federation. He recalled the incident between Lord Willingdon and ‘Eanji’ 
saying that no one who remembered ‘Eanji' failed to feel deep sorrow at it. 

He did not see what would prevent Labour, when it returned to power again, 

from modifying the Constitution, altering the balance of power and weakening the 
princes' position. Referring to Egypt he said that they took independence but 
refused safeguards. He prophesied' that the British would find the same course pur- 
sued by the nationalists and quoted Mr. V. J. Patel and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

at Allahabad in January. He described Sir Tej Bahadur as one of the most brilli- 
ant moderates in India. The right course was to revert to the Simon Commission 
basing their recommendations on it. That was the only course likely to give results. 
One could not have real responsibility with effective safeguard. 

Lord Beading said that throughout the debate no one had suggested for a mo- 
ment that there should be any retrograde movement as regards India or that there 
should be a standstill policy. That meant they were all agreed that there should be 
a measure of advance in the Government of India. Again they were all agreed that 
there should be provincial autonomy. The only questions at issue at present were 
the questions of pace and degree. 

Lord Reading pointed out that only three out of the 24 speakers had not held 
high office in India or participated in Indian Commissions, the three being Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Elibanb and Lord Ponsonby. All were agreed ( even Lord Lloyd), 
that there should be provincial autonomy but there were differences concerning the 
police and law and order. There was also complete agreement inside and outside 
the House and in India that Government were ansions to secure an Indian Fede- 
ration. Lord Reading pointed out that the Simon Commission favoured provincial 
autonomy, which meant the transfer of all the remaining subjects of which the only 
important subject was law and order. He did not believe thatfa single person would 
be found to support the suggestion that a European Minister should be appointed 
to deal with them. That would be an impossible situation. 

Dealing with Central responsibility Lord Reading recalled his abolishment when 
the princes declared in favour of federation. He said that he came to the conclu- 
sion that the reason for this was that they were _ dissatisfied with the Government of 
India as it was then administered and thought it ought to be changed. Lord Rea- 
ding added that while he would beep as open a mind as possible as a member of 
the Select Committee nothing which had happened since the princes’ announcement 
had caused him to depart by a hairs breadth from his statement at the Round 
Table Conference on behalf of the Liberals at the time. Consequently, he was pre- 
pared to accept in substance the constitution as presented in the White Paper, 
though he reserved the question of any necessary consideration or elaboration. 
Dealing with the pfeguards Lord Reading asked if there was any constitution 
which had been put into statute that did not contain safe-guards which often arose 
not through a distrust of those receiving responsibility but were inserted for the 
purpose of retaining their confidence. 

Lord Reading did not consider that the duties placed on the Viceroy 
would he greater than those incurred at present. He did not believe that any ex- 
Viceroy in the House would declare the position to be such that nobody would be 
able to perform the duties. 

Lord Reading proceeded to deal with the position of the princes in relation to 
federation and said that while nobody would advocate pressure, it would be most 
regrettable if the princes after their announcement of work done in Britain and 
India and the promises they had held out did not enter federation in sufficient 
numbers to enable the federatien to start. 

I^rd Reading warned the House against assuming that past difficulties would 
continue in the future. He thought that when the scheme was operating Indians' 
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attention would be concentrated on their own domestic affairs and they would cease 
agitating for constitutional reform. 

Lord Reading proceeded to draw a picture of the procedure to be_ followed under 
the new constitution and suggested that in practice the old difficulties would not 
emerge and perhaps there would be little need for the safeguards since most of 
them were designed to meet emergencies, if they arose. He believed in a system Of 
work and looked forward to much happier times than some speakers. ‘We _ had an 
opportunity to take a tremendous step in advance which would _ give Indians the 
hope that they might be able to manage their own domestic affairs, though n^urally 
they would remain part of the association of partnership with the empire.' He be- 
lieved they would take pride in that position and in what wo_ had achieved in In“'“ 
and the ministers, gnidM along avenues of integrity according to British ideals 
would take pride in their task. 

Lord Reading concluded that it was not an armed force which had given us 
power in India but the character of the British and their reputation for honest and 
fair dealing and justice and for carrying out of their promises. 

Lord Ponsonhy, the Opposition Leader, said that Labourites had decided to 
serve on the Select Committee for three reasons. Firstly, it was thc_ duty of the 
Parliamentary Opposition to take a share in the evolution of any bill ; seconulv, 
they should be able to assist Government when the latter was pulled to the right 
and, 'thirdly, their presence was more important than that of any group. It was as 
important as Government itself because the Opposition represented the future 
government of'Britain. Lord Ponsonby did not believe that the Simon Report 
could 'seriously be advanced as an alternative policy. He dwelt on the difficulty of 
putting a constitution on paper and said that if the British constitution was put as 
a White Paper it would not be given a second reading in either House, He emphasis- 
ed that no. constitution would work unless the people to whom it was accorded de- 
sired it to work. Moreover, smooth working was not the only point. He quoted in 
this connection Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s dictum that ‘good government is 
no substitute for self-government’. 

Indians must work 'out their own ‘salvation. We should see the foundations of 
the edifice truly laid and not trouble overmuch about the facade. Lord Ponsonby 
criticised the White Paper over-emphasising the safeguards and said that Labourite* 
had desired to see the promise of Dominion Status implemented. He had hoped it 
would be given on a certain date and under certain conditions. It was at present 
not mentioned. The date of establishment of federation seemed indefinitely postponed. 
There was too much limitation of the powers of the legislature while women’s fran- 
chise proposals should be reconsidered. 

Lord Ponsonby drew attention to the question of the atmosphere in India while 
the constitution was being discussed and urged that ns long as men, particularly 
young men, were imprisoned for political offences, it was impossible to prepare the 
appropriate soil for the seed to be sowed. Ho paid a tribute to Lord Irwin’s work 
as Viceroy and wished be had stayed nnolher term to sec the fruition of hi* 
labours. He said that after his departure the policy of the strong hand commenced. He 
urged Britain not to allow fear, suspicion or over-caution to prevent the grant of the 
fundamental right' to^self-governracnt. 

Lord Irtrin replying for the Government dealt at the outset with the position 
of the .Indian representatives and said that he was unable to add to the statement 
made in a_ previous debate when ho said the collaboration must he a matter for 
rile committee and that it was not possibele for Indians to vote or sign the report. 
SubiMt to those limitations Government hoped that the committee would avail itself 
to the. utmost of most free consultation; with Indians and would allow them to voice 
objections and criticise freely. 

proceeded Ito reply to those who opposed advance at the Centre and 
experience as to why he did not share their views. Lord Irwin 
^ before he went to India he had been an implacable member of the Con- 
'-'pposition _ whose T< principal concern was to resist Irish Homo Rale, 
joined the .Government he served his novitiate under Mr. Chur- 
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Lord Hwin coaseqnentlv treat to India tvith no predisposition either to accept or 
prKs Indian claims bnt conditions in India compelled a reconsideration of his 
ejttitnde. _He fonnd ths political intelligentsia acnte. snbtla and highly trained in 
the technique of political life and notions on trhich tre pride onrselres for giving 
to the trorld. iOiis tras all reinforced by the feet that Indian edneation vastly ont- 
Etripped indnstrial development tvith the reult that many drifted into politics faDing 
to find a job. Moreover, this was Eupported often by the very nnscmpnlons end 
almost nbiqnitons vemacnlar press. 

Lord Irwin sgresd t^t the political intcIL'gentsia was a fractional minority but 
it was not a minority in the sense of contfa-distinction to the majority. It was, 
therrfore, not merely the Congress bnt many of our most loyal friends who were 
ansioas to see India move towards the management of her own aSairs. 

Lord Irwin proceeded to describe the ecdsting system of government in which 
connection he said that the legislature often acted as a great restraint bnt there had 
always been internal friction with increasing diScnlty and irresponsibility and 
when he had been to India for a short time he formed the definite view that the 
point had almost reached where the constitution was nnworkable. Eeferring to Lord 
Lloyd’s snggstioa of adopting’ the Simon Eeport Lord Irwin declared that it would 
not secure a strong centre wfiich was desired as a balancing force for developing the 
provinces. 

It was not on acconnt of pledges bnt because of the hard fact that going back 
would not get us on that Lord Irwin was driven to the conclnsion that advancing 
was the only wav of meeting the sitnation and the logic of fects drove ns to respon- 
sibility. 

Eeplying to the contention that the Montford reforms hadSfailed, Lord Irwin said 
that it was tme they had increased communal diScnlties and led in soma 
placs to a certain loss "of eSciency such as could be espected under similar condi- 
tions in any country, bnt they were always recognised as transitional and on the 
whole worked remarkably well. Lord Irwin mentioned among* the benefits of the 
Montford reforms the forming of new parties pointing out that new parties in the 
Punjab and Madras had beaten the Congress. He proceeded to contest the view 
that the present position was dne to the mistake of any particular individnal and 
said it was dne to the pressure of events. 

Lord Irwin claimed that the policy of federation on the basis of defined respon- 
sibility and supported by provisions through which Britain would continue to assist 
India on matters on which she needed it, was fitted to the facts better than any- 
thing else and was complimentary to the Simon Eeport. It was diScult to visua- 
lise another fitter scheme but if the Joint Committee was able to improve the 
proposals nobody would be more ^teful than the authors of the scheme. The fact 
that Government had reached the White Paper conculsions did not imply that they 
were blind to diScnlties. They did not overlook the communal diSculties or the 
fact that India was still unable to defend herself hut we were bound to assist in 
overcoming the dimeulties, thereby assisting India to realise her aspirations of a grea- 
ter measure of self-government. 

Lord Irwin pointed out that the British criticised the safeguards on the ground 
that they were useless and Indians on the ground that the^ were destructive of 
responsibility. He thought that the truth lay between these viewpoints. He agreed 
with Lord Eeading that the powers would not be often eaercised. The GovOTor- 
General wonld trust his ministers. The latter would not wish to seek a quarrel 
with their best adviser and friends. He won't believe that Indians -would 
desire to invade the sphere of the Governor-General's special responsihiuties. He 
did not believe that Indians would want to see India's credit damaged; the country 
inadequately defended or the minorities disturbed. He reminded these who differetl 
from him that the Central legislature was so constituted es^'to enable the 
state elements to make their voice heard. 

Lord Irwin did not believe that the work of the Governor-General wonld be 
unduly arduous compared with to-day. He proceeded to’refer to. 'Indian criticisms and 
poiutA out with reference to the criticism that responsibility /occupied only a clause 
or two in the White Paj^ whereas the -saf^ards occupied - pages, that Indians for 
12 months had been asking to see the exact safeguards on paper. As far as he was 
aware there was nothing in them which had not been accepted or at least generally 

/ 
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cndeTESooi Lord Inrin nErer expEct^ eathnsis^^tio^ r£crp5jon ia India but ^ 
criticlEin to TThicb the Wiiite Paper ttes befog subjected in no rrar shooA his 
conTictfoa that if the schems iras passed, plentr or responsible Indians iroaid 
it and that erery safeguard stes deaonsrrab'y in the interests of India. He pointed 
ont that either the salegaards rronld not be required in ishich case responsrnihtT 
■STOnld be nnlimited, or IhEy ttohM be regnired, in v-hich esse reasonable p^ple rronld 
think it their right to hare and exercise thenr. Eeferring to the criricisni that SI 
per cent, of India's revenne rras mortgaged to fixed charges. Lord Irtrin asked 
Indians to analyse the British and see horrinuch the Chancellor of the Exohecaer vras 
free to spend. He said that Tvithholding of lasr and order in the proriacss tronld 
render it useless to proceed rrith the reforms. He pointed ont that 3Ios!en:s in the Pcnjsb 
rronld be bitterly opposed to it as Hicdaselse— here. 

Lord Imin dqilored the manner in trhich the protagonists of both sices played into 
another's hands, creating nerr misnnderstandings and raspicions and immensely aggts- 
ratingthe task of modmtemen of both the coentris. 

He conclude that he had nerer doubted that rrith reasonable uoodTriil on both 
sides it -n-onld be possible to reach a solatioa rrherelrr Indians srculd find the reality of 
consfirttioaal reform and British anxiety Trontdberesol-ed end allayed. He hope'd.there- 
fore, that in the next stage are and those rrho came from India 'rroald approach the 
qnestion not in the spirit of a grim struggle to acquire and retain po-n-er. bnt as part- 
ners in a most (hScnlt and most honoarable enterprise throngh a solution of srhich 
both the conntries uonld do mneh for the asshtance and strea^h of the other. Both 
■srere members o! a great society of tThich he ho?^ each uonld aln-avs t-e urond 
and happy to call itself a party. 

The motion tras carried unanimously. 
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THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce & Industry 

DELHI— lath. <€■ 16th. APRIL 1933 

The Sixth annual session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry was held at Delhi on the I5tb. & IGsh. April 1933. The following is the 
text of the presidential address delirered by Seth Walckand Eirachand on the 
opening day : — 

Eepeessios 

I am sorry the review of the past year’s work has to begin with the mention 
of the policy of repression followed by Government during that year. As you all 
know, the year 1932 opened with the incarceration of Gandhiji as a State prisoner 
which was followed by a general policy of raids, arrests and imprisonments. The 
inauguration of such a policy was bound to adversely afiect the economic fabric of 
the country. This is but in consonance with the well-recognised law that the com- 
merce and industry of a country are appreciably affected by the slightest tremor 
caused in the political strata. This is neither the time nor the place to chronicle 
the Eubs^uent events in the political history of our country. I might, however, quote 
the opinion of an impartial Englishman who was a member of the deputation sent 
out ^to this countiy by the India League to study the Indian situation on the 
spot and whose opinion will, I am confident, be considered fair and unpreiudiced. 
That gentleman, referring to one aspect of the policy of repression, has said : — 

“When 1 know that the Commissioner of Pob'ce in Bombay can send merchants 
to jail because their refusal to trade with the other merchants constitutes an offence 
and can release those tyhom he terms as ^aw-breake^s’ when he is informed that 
trading has started in a certain market— this is something new in law and 
commerce.” 

Whilst we in this country were realizing to our cost how by the promulga- 
tion of the Ordinances, the administration of jnstice was made subservient to 
the exigencies of executive administration, on the other side of the world 
Lord Beading fried to hold this state of rule by Ordinances, to the admiration 
of the “Civilised World,” fay asserting in a broadcast speech on India to the Ameri- 
can public that 

“We have promised to insist on the maintenance of order in India and _we wish 
to make secure liberty and justice there in accordance icith the aims and ideals [of 
English-speaMng peoples, both American and British.” (Italics are mine). 

We have had sufficient experience of the ideals of liberty and jnstice for which 
the British nation stands in their administration of this country for over a 100 
years, to know the meaning of these terms as applied to India. It is not easy ' to 
see why Lord Beading coupled the name of the Americans with the British by sug- 
gesting that the aims and ideals of both Americans and British were the same- 
Probably he has a greater insight in the administration of the Philippine Islands by 
the Americans than ourselves as he felt justified in roping in the Americans as he 
did. Those who have watched the working of the Ordinances during the year 1932 
do not believe that such an action, even if now legalised by Government, will create 
a calm atmosphere for the working of the reforms. For the purpose of creating 
such an atmosphere. Government have been trying to crush the biggest and_ most 
powerful political organisation — the Indian National Congress. That organisation 
with its 47-year-old traditions and its clearly caressed policy of non-violence and 
reprisenting as it does not only the intelligentsia but the vast masses of the country, 
can and will never be crashed permanently. At the most, it might be driven under- 
ground for a time, but the present impasse will continue and the bitterness will j go 
on increasing both against Government and Britain until those who were respons ble 
for forcing me Congress to resort to civil disobedience movement by advising the 
Viceroy to decline an interview to Jlahatma Gandhi, realise the harm that they are 
doing not only to India but to Great Britain and be morally courageous enough to 
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cast aside all notions of prestige and find out ■ways and ineans to create goodwill 
among the people of this country. This and this alone will be a guarantee against 
any future political and economic eruptions in the country. In my opinion, ana 
that opinion is sure to have the backing of the Federation, the release of HMatm 
Gandhi and the release of all political prisoners is absolutely essential to create real 
goodwill between the two nations. Let us hope that better counsd will prevail in 
London and at Simla in the near future to bring about such a change. 

DECUinKG Trade 

Daring the period of uncertainty in the past year, India’s normal trade natnridly 
suffered a heavy set-back in addition to the set-back caused by the world-wide de- 
pression that has existed for last four years. India’s balance of trade, _ which was 
always in her favour and which was helpful in discharging her obligations outside 
India, diminished to a very alarming extent. In any other _ self-governing country 
such a fall in the balance of trade would have created a stir in the Government 
circles, and would have spurred them to adopt etnergency measures to adjust - the 
import and export trade of their country. In India, however, as it did not adverse- 
ly afloct the British commercial and industrial interests, the usnal policy of Laissez 
Faire” continued to prevail. Whilst in other countries either the currency policy is 
adjusted to suit the exigencies of the situation or tariff-walls arc erectrf to check 
the imports from foreign countries, in India, unfortunately, the_ administration not 
being in national hands there have been no readjustments in either the currency or 
the tariff policy of the Government of India whose currency policy has always been 
subordinated to the interests of Great Britain. The haphazard manner in which the 
policy of discriminating protection is applied by Government, combined with the 
newly adopted policy of Imperial Preference, has not resulted in any appreciable 
progress in the establishment of new industries in the country. This apathetic atti- 
tude of the Government of India towards the increasing unfavourable balance of 
trade against India makes us feel despondent about the future of the economic con- 
dition of our country. The appeal made by promoters of several Swadeshi and 
“Buy Indian” Leagues to check foreign imports to the greater use of indigenous 
goods has had some effect in the beginning, but as these movements had not only 
not had the support of Government as in Great Britain, but were looked upon with 
suspicion, the efforts and the effects thereof began to dwindle. As you all know, 
Great Britain witnesses the unique phenomenon of the “Buy British” campaign sup- 
ported by everybody from the Prince to the porter and receiving whole-hearted sup- 
port at the hands of the administrators of the country and as a result of this pro- 
paganda, the inrush of foreign exports to that country was very soon checked. In 
contrMt with this attitude wo have in India responsible ministers in the provinces, 
carrying on_ a campaign for giving preference to goods manufactured in other parts 
of the Empire even at the cost of Indian-manufactured goods. Such an interpreta- 
tion of the cult of Ewadeshism from men in authority will not help the industries of 
this country. The time has come, or rather past, when it is necessary for each and 
every Indian to observe a vow to buy and use only pure Indian goods to the 
exclusion of all others. If once a genuine and lasting demand for Indian goods is 
created, there is every reason to hope that we shall see springing up in otir country 
a large number of industries financed, managed .and controlled predominantly by 
Indians which would be able to supply the requirements of our countrymen. It 
would not be out of place for me to refer with appreciation to the work that is 
bciim carried on by a_ number of ‘•Buy Indian” Le-agues or Swadeshi I/'agues orga- 
nised in various provinces in the country to propagate the cult or swadeshism and 
to appc,al to you all and to my countrymen at large to give them all encouragement 
and support that it is possible for you and them to give. 

predecessor last year dealt in detail with the’ very distressing phenomenon, 
in the economic history of the whole world, I mean 
luelnl from this country. The callous indifference 
^^fotved to be drained away in spite of the 
is a fbp representatives of the Indian commcrcml community 

bv lh» latter intcrcst.s of a nation ruled by another arc disregarded 

I uirrf bv Gr^tny;,°J","'’^“"'“EC- That the exports of gold f« India were rc- 
10 bc^prov«l”^If Kf ii 'il*” strength to the pound sterling docs not now require 

TOUntSn \brv i ‘he of any of my 

ry , bej have merely to look at the policj- pursued liy such mighty nation 
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S3 the United Kingdom and the United States of America irjth their gold hoarded 
in thdr vanlts and then to compare the same ■vrith the opposite policy in this 
country adopted by the administrators belonging to one of these nations. Whilst the 
United’ States of America with more than 7.S)1 million dollars worth of gold in their 
vaults think it wise to put an embargo on the export of gold, India’s non-Indian 
Finance Minister characterises this distressing feature of gold exported from India 
as a “pleasing phenomenon". It is not difficult for us to understand why this phe- 
nomenon of the export appeared pleasant to Sir George Schuster and his countrymen. 
It is, however, necessary to examine the ingenious argument used by the Finance 
Member in defence of his inaction. The’^ Finance Minister puts forth a very 
p.mnsing theory that the proceeds of gold realised by Indian sellers had been trans- 
ferred to interest-bearing investments.^ It seems thed he has ignored the fundamental 
fact that the averase Indian is not likely to bring into market his gold ornaments 
unless he is compelled by circumstances to meet daily wants. Thus, a portion of 
the sum realised by the sale of gold must have gone to the money-lenders from the 
pockets of the cgricnltnrists acdT small holders of gold articles, while the greater 
part of the remaining sum had to be exchanged for commodities. This process of 
forced sale of gold led to the increase of British imports in the country, which was 
wished for both by the Finance Member and the manufacturers in his country. 
Some of the balance may at first sight be supposed to have been used for the pur- 
pose of assisting indnstries. bnt so far as I know, no indnstry except the sugar in- 
dustry is in a sufficiently fionrishing state in the country and therefore is not capable 
of absorbing any new capital. Even the capital for the 'sngar indnstry has not come 
from those "who had sold their gold bnt mostly from substantial business men. In 
support of my statement. I would request you to go to the villages in the country 
and there yod will see for yourselves the cry of distress emerging from the huts o'f 
these villages and yon will be satisfied that the story about the re-investment of 
gold is much less than half a trnth and consequently much worse than untruth. 1 
feel it my duty at the time of laying down the reins of my office to voice from this 
platform the feelings of those who know their country welfand to warn the admi- 
nistrators against the continuance of policy of economic exploitation of my country 
any longer and would advise them even now to put a stop to the export of gold. 

Bkitish I:xdf5teiai, Policy 

Outside India we have been witnessing a very interesting change in old things 
giving place to new. The United Kingdom’s plan’of keeping a hold on the Euro- 
pean group of nations under the obligation of war debts has failed completely. 
Activity in the industrial world outside the United Kingdom has placed British 
industries face to face with severe competition from its rivals on the continent. British 
industries for the last 15 years have not been able to face world competition 
in the Eastern markets of the globe and the very policy of free trade of 
which Britain boasted for more than SO years had to be changed to one of 
protection. The McKenna duties, the Safegnarding of Industries Act, the Dye 
S-tuffi Importation Act and the recent Import Duties Act are a sufficient 
indication that the existing plight of British indnstries forced the hands of the 
British Parliament and Ministers to give up the economic policy founded by Richard 
Cobden and John Bright familiarly known as the Manchester School. After the 
Great War no effiorts were spared 6y British administrators abroad in the dependencies 
and in the colonial empire to give by administrative Acts whatever relief they could 
give to British indnstries. Discrimination in favour of their indnstries at the cost 
of indigenous ones was_ the principle^ on which the British administrator governed 
this country under their control daring the last 15 years. We thave an illustration 
of this policy in the passing of the Indian Currency Act of 1927 when the rupee 
was appreciated by Statute to Is. 6d. to give advantage to British indnstries to the 
extent of l2}i per cent. 

UrPERIAL Pbefekexce 

The passing of the Currency Act has not the desired effect of increasing British 
imports in the country. The purchasing power of the people was going down on 
account of the slump i'n the prices of agrtcnltural produce. This added to the advent 
of the cult of SwadKhism which led to the reduction in the volnme and value of Bri- 
tish imports into India. The depression that set in since 1929 made the position of 
British indnstries still worse and in 1931, ^Britain had to go off the gold standard to 
correct an advance balance of trade. Britain went off the gold standard jnst to snit 
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its purpose of giving artificial encouragement toils export trade rvithout in the 
least calcnlating the effects o£ its policy upon the currencies of the world. 
attitude of the United States of America towards Great Britain and the^ competition 
created by the iudustrialised Nations in Europe forced Great Bntain to create a 
sterling area for tarifif purposes among countries constituting the Brihsh Empnre. 
Thus it was sought to secure some relief at Ottawa at the hands of the Dominions 
by securing an extra advantage of 10 per cent by way of Tariff Preference over 
the manufactures of non-empire countries. India being still a. depeMency, ner 
interests were naturally subordinated to those of Great Britain : the Government 
of India, controlled as it is from London, had no choice but to acquiesce in tne 
policy enunciated by the British Government. The country had the misfortuim to 
witness the tragic farce of the Legislative Assembly ratifying the Ottawa Pact 
inspite of the unanimous verdict against it from all economists and repr^entativM 
of Indian commercial interests in the country. With a solid Government bloc in tne 
Assembly and with immeasurable amount of patronage at their disposal the adminis- 
trators of the country are able to get the Assembly to ratify or legalise any action of 
theirs in spite of country-wide opposition. We have another instance of this power 
of the present administration in tne legalisation of the Ordinances that were tem- 
porarily issued last year by the Viceroy for the suppression of the surging tide of 
nationalism created by the Congress in the country. 


World Ecoxomc Cosfep.esce 

In spite of all these efforts the United Ejngdom has not been able to find a 
correct solution of the stage of helplessness in which it is finding itself ns the result 
of the unprecedented economic depression that has set in for the last four years all 
the world over. To, an impartial student of world conditions, the attitude of the 
United States on the question of war debts is understandable inasmuch as they do 
not want Great Britain or the European Group of Nations to utilise their resour- 
ces made available to them by the liquidation of war debts to carry on a ruthless 
competition against American industries in the world markets nor do the 

United States want these resources to be made use of by the debtor nations 
to add to their armaments and thus be a menace to the very peace 

of the world. If satisfactory guarantees nre forthcoming on these questions, 
I do not_ think the United States of America will stand in_ the way of an 
amicable adjustment of war liabilities between the nations. This may be said to 
have aggravated (he distressed condition of the world and (he forthcoming session 
of the World Economic Conference is an Indication of the anxiety of nil the nations 
to find out a remedy to cure the world of (he existing depression._ India as 
one of the eight industrially great nations of the world is naturally interested in 
the forthcoming Conference. As you know, the position of our country is entirely 
different from that of the other industrial countries. She has yet to develop her 
industries on right lines and in these days of severe competition, they cannot bo 
developed without the active help of the State. She has very little to gain from the 
policy of discrimination and Imperial Preference ns means to build up her indus- 
tries. A self-government country, with immeasurable raw materials available every- 
where,^ with ap enormous home market, with hydraulic power available at almost 
every indnstriaj centre and with abundance of cheap labour, would have developed 
her industries in a manner that would have won the admiration of the whole world ; 
but India, with all. these advantages, presents a different and a sad picture under 
British administration. _ It is some satisfaction to note that inspite of the existing 
handicaps with a tenacity, characteristic of India and owing to her own peculiar 
advantage her industries may bo considered to have fared less worse than those of 
other countries in present world _ conditions. She will have to make her position 
vc^ Clear at the World Economic Conference. She will have to revise her tariff 
in a manner suitable to the requirements of her industries. Her ontlook, 
tncrciorc. towards any of the question on the agenda of the Conference must 
» ^ different from that of other countries owing to nn honest 

interests tetween the western nations and herself. The United 
. the United States of America attained the positions which 
Policy of actively promoting and safeguarding thicr own 
the ■ . jpreigner. lie United Kingdom particularly used even 

inc weapons ot administration nnd lomclnflnn 
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policT folIOTTcd in this country of not only stnltii^ng all eSbrts to—ards the 
ceTel'apmsnt of Indian indnsSis fant even of going to the estent of destroying by 
cnfeir competition the indnstries that had snrrivM the haroo of the East Indian 
Company's commercial policy in India. All this is a matter of history knoirn to 
yon all and o-hich makes a Very painful reading. We mnst at this stage make it clear 
to the Government again that India's economic and financial needs are dis- 
tinctly digerent from those of the other indnstrially advanced countries of the 
vrcrld incicding the United Kingdom, and India will have to strike out an altoge- 
ther difierent path of her otrn at the’ 'World Economic Conference to snit her otm 
requirements. India does not want to be dragged into a policy not snitable to her 
own needs and it is, therefore, all the more nwessary that the Government of India 
shonld possible opportunity for the nation's "rightfnl representative to attend 
the conference and to express candidly the nation's point of view before it. 

CossTnuTiotvAL Pboposals 

Coming nearer to the realities of the sitnatioa in the political world in India, all 
I can Esy~ is that the expectations raised in the minds of several of enr countrymen 
for the" last four years are set at rest by the publication of the White Paper in 
March last. The verdict of the nation as voiced by the various or^nisations and 
their representatives of whatever political thought end creed is unanimous in this 
that it IS not capable of satisfying even the most moderate demands of the progres- 
sive political intelligentsia in the country. The constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment, the rservatioa of Federal Finances to the extent of nearly SO per cent for 
reserved subjects, the sweeping, extraordinary and uncontrolled powers proposed to 
he vested in the Governor-General and the Provincial Governors, all these and 
other limitations, reservations, restrictions and safeguards lead one question the 
very bonafides of the intentions of Great Brifain towards India. The very 
inauguration of the Federaiioa is subject to three principal conditions. The one 
particularly relating to the establishment of the Eeserve Bank, seems to me to be 
incapable of being brought into practice for yet a long time to come. This view is 
strengthened by the deliberate line of action which the Government of the country 
is fbUowing in respect of its currency and exchange policy and also that relating to 
gold exports. Even assuming that the Federation is brought into existence, 1 am 
very much doubtful if its working will tend to make the nation solvent for the years 
to come, when SO per cent of her revenue would be earmarked by Statute towards 
the maintenance of an army kept chiefly for Imperial purposes, debt services, the 
pensions and Civil Service charges. Thus scarcely 20 per cent of the revenues are 
left for the nation-building departments of the country. 

AnjrsniEXT Mtt.t taf.y Buedes 

I understand that the report of the Indian Defence Expenditure Tribunal has 
been submitted to the Prime Minister. One of the issnes dealt with by the Tribunal 
relates to India's claim^ to a contribution from the Imperial revenues towards mili- 
tary er^enditure in India ou the now admitted ground that the army in India is 
maintained to s certain extent for Imperial purposes. Millions and Millions of 
mp^ were debited in the past to India's account towards such expenditure and 
India rightly claims substantial relief in this matter. Another item wMch requires 
a very " careful examination is the past obligations thrust on India by the Britisb 
administrators of the country. I would particularly refer in this connection to the 
varions wars waged by the British outside the limits of India and in which India 
had no real interest. Huge amounts were paid from the Indian treasury towards 
thse wars, and if Britain” wishes to be free from all charge of misappropriation and 
mal-administration during her regime of trusteeship of this country, an honest and 
true account of aD tbese'expenses incurred on these wars waged for imperial pur- 
poses must be rendered to the newly-installed Governmeat of" this country. 

The DoHierATios' of xhe Seetices 

I would lastly refer to a grievance and a very serious and genuine grievance en- 
tertained by the’conntry regarding the recruitment of the all-India Service and the 
privilege enjoyed by them are far higher than those of rimilar oScers employed by 
Great Brita!n,’Dominions or any other country in the world and are quite out of 
proportion to the financial resources and taxable capacity of the country. India can- 
not afibrd to main t ain such a costly Civil Service, and the British Pariiamentary 
Joint Committee should, in fairues to this country, revise the clauses making them 
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SI permanent costly fixture in the future administration of the country. The -uay in 
Tvhich the powers ‘of the members of the Services are not only maintains but actu- 
ally increased by several clanses and appendices in the Tyhite Paper leads one to 
believe that the British administrators are not in the least inclined to transfer the 
frovernance of the country to Indian hands. Unless the conditions^ and terms of pay 
of these all-India Services are adjusted in accordance with the ability of the country 
to pay and unless they are really made subordinate to the Ministers, 1 ®tn afraid 
India will in perpetuity be a debtor nation ruled, as a matter of fact, by Members 
of the all-India Services appointed by the Secretary of State. 

COMMERaAL DiECEIMIXATIOX 


I do not want to examine all the proposals of the White_P.aper, but would like 
to refer to two particular proposals, one relating to the special responsibility of Inc 
Governor-General in respect of several of the questions in the administration of the 
Federation, and the other relating to the Statutory Railway Board. _ Onc_ of_ the 
subjects under the former refers to the ‘^prevention of commercial discrimination.’ 
During the last four years of Commissions and Conferences, discussions and reports, 
this question of commercial discrimination has stood prominently before both the 
countries. It is not necessary for me to repeat any argument in _ support of the 
right of this country to use all means including di'scrimination against all non-na- 
tionals for the purpose of building up her own indigenous industries. By indigenous 
industries I mean indnstries or services owned and managed predominantly by 
Indians. It is an inherent right of all self-governing countries to develop their 
apjricullure and industries in the best interests of their inhabitants and India cannot 
be barred by any one from exercising this inherent right. I would like to put a 
straight question to those who have agreed to the discriminatory clauses as a price 
for peace or as a matter of expediency, whether they had the right to sacrifice a 
nation’s birthright even if the attainment of the full scope of this right might have 
appeared very difficult or impossible to them. Once this principle is given up and 
the discriminatory clauses are accepted, our countrymen will have to remain satisfied 
by being mere workers in factories with no hopes of being the leaders thereof. Some 
of us may even be taken on the Board of Directorate. Are we going to remain 
satisfied with this state of thing 7 Jly answer and, I am sure, yours also will bo a 
distinct and definite “JJo’’’ to sneh a querry. Moreover the creation of such vested 
non-national interests will always come, as' it has done till now, in the way of the 
political progress of this country. I would also like to ask those who are arguing 
from the British side whether their own industries, either the textile industry _ of 
Lancashire or the British shipping industry, are not built up to the present high 
position by an unarabignonsly deliberate 'policy of discrimination against every 
other nation and by following a policy of ruthless exploitation of countries, 
that were either dependencies or colonies, under their control and management. 
They now want to prevent India from using the very weapon which they them- 
selves used in the past not only in their own country but in India during the 
period of their administration to build up their own industries. ITow that they have 
seenred a wrlain privileged position in the commercial and industrial life of this 
country, they want to retain that position even at the cost of the interests of the 
children of the soil, I would like to ask what earthly chance can Indian enterprise 
have against the already established large-scale industries and giant vested interests 
hngo reserves, accumulated experience and resources enough to wipe out 


nationals. J personally hold the firm conviction that no country at the present days 
can develop her indnstries without following a deliberate policy of discrimination, 
wiibont excluding the non-nationals in the country, without giving substantial help 
eitncr jn the form of subsidies or bonntics to those nascent industries that require 
VP' ^ personally see no relief in any formula, howsoever wor- 
the clear right of discrimination against any non-nationals is vested in 
^ mincing matters on this most 'important question and the 

itif economic self-government is delayed, the more embittered will be 

unrrciricf^i nations togards those who withhold if. I am snre that if this 
manv discnmioation is given to this country, she may not have 

nations hot “ ruthlessly as Britain used it against other 

nations but that she mnst have that right goes withont s.aying. 
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Thb Proposed RAir-TT/y Poaed 

This qntstion oi tbs sstablisbmsnt of a liailyray Board to administer the affairs 
of the Indian railways really came as a enry-riss to those who were all along told at 
the eecond and third Eonna Table (Jonference that thf-i liody will he constitnted by 
the newly-forrnsd Federal Ixgislatnrc. The railways in India with more than 6(X) 
crorea irivf-sted therein conslilnte the biggest asset of the- connlry. They hare been 
RO far mat/aged by a Railway Board with the Commerce Member as the Chairman. 
No necessity has been felt for coristitating a Statntory Board for (he administration 
fd these railways, I do not know whether the proposal as incorjiorated in the 
White Paper is the reanlt of any apprehensions entertained in British circles ow- 
ing to the fact that the fnfarc Commerce Member of the Federal Corernment will 
be 'an Indian Minister and therefore he may not be relied npori to follow (he same 
y/ilicy that his predecessors had been following' in the pre-federal period. The Rail- 
way Board wields an cnormons (power to rnafce^ and nnmake any indnstry in the 
cfmntry and if this power is wielded in the national interset of the country, I am 
snre many an industry will be encouraged in the land and will add to its prosperity. 
Looking back to the history erf the_ administration in the past, I can well under- 
stand the object of the British administrators to constitute the Jiailway Board as a 
close preserre for British interests and as the administration will be run by non- 
Indian pjersons at the helm, there will be very little change of the future Railway 
Statutory Board with immense assets worth nearly &00 erores under control following 
a policy that would reliere unemployment in the country, increase the* country's 
prcductirity and add to tbs mtiorin) wealth. I am voicing' the unanimons opiniop of 
the entire comraercdal commnnity^ when I say that the mercantile community views 
with OTave couceni the proyiosal in the White Papjer relating to the eslablisbment of 
a liadway Board. 

I do not wish to «pr«s my opinion on the other proposals in the White 
Paper as they will be disenssed by the whole House either to-day or to-morrow. 
But let me warn the British people in the courdn? and outside that their interests 
will be safer in the hands of Indians vested with full power rather than If real 
power Is denied and nominal control given. In sneh a case people will be tempted 
to find out ways and means of circumveating all safeguards to damage those vested 
interests, ?/Iay I repeat the warning given by the Poet Tagore in bis letter to the 
Indian Conciliation Group, London. 

''Genuine peace in fnclia can only result from fearless recognition by lbs Govern- 
ment of the fundamental claims of humanity”. 

To this I nay add that gdven a status eoual to that of Canada, Australia or 
Houth Africa as defined by the Statute of V/estminster, India, with a population of 
millions of souls, will always be helpful in maintaining peace in the 
world. 


Proceedings and Re'solutione ’ 

I, Keltare of Gar.dhiji 

After the Praidential Address. Mr. Walchand ILTachsnd moved that the dual 
policy of the Government ha/I failed and that in the infcrcsts of peace, goodwill and 
prosj/iritT, it was essential that Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners should be 
released /orthwilh. 

7dr, R, K, Sidwa wanted to move an amendment, but the President rc/juesfed 
the House to pass the reaolntion unanimously, 

Mr. K, fe'antanara observed that the resolution had come as a surprise to them. 
It differed .rnaterially from (be one on the agenda. He added that (he principle 
underlying' the result might be non-conteutlous, but the words In which It was 
c-ouebed were contentious, 

Mr. HhrofF of Bombay objected to the procednre, Jn so 'far as the delcg'ates 
were not sup.plicd with conies of the resolutions to be discussed in the House. 

Mr. Walchand HiTs-enand replied that printed copies of the Agenda were not 
yet ready and so members were not supplied with copies. 

7/Ir- R. R. vhidwa sng'gested that the resolution might be brought forward after 
reconsideration by the Kubjecls Committee. 

Mr, Kapadia on a j/iint of order, a-sked whether the moving' of a resolution in 
this way did not expressly violate the bye-lows. 
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Mr. D. P. Elaitan asserted that there had been no violation. IKe resolnUon 
■was drafted before the publication of the White Paper. Nott_ that the ,PaMr naa 
been published and the views of different sections had been aired, it was thougut 
desirAle to delete the latter portion of the resolution. 

Ultimately, it was decided to defer consideration of the resolution. 

2. Outflows of Gold 


The following resolution was then moved : _ , , t i 

"This Federation views with alarm the continued outflow of gold from India, val- 
ued at over 120 crores of rupees since September 1931, and regret the 
inaction on the part of the Government of India, in spite of strong protests by tne 
Indian mercantile community, in view of the huge loss of the_ immense potential 
strength which the gold resources of India mi^t have supplied^ to the hiture 
Reserve Bant. The Federation reaffirms the necessity for steps being (aten forty* 
with by the Government to put an embargo on the export of gold and to buy gold 
in India for the purpose of strengthening the currency reserve equivalent to the 
sterling rates of gold in London. 

"This Federation protests against the Government policy in beeping the rupee 
linted to sterling and urges that the rupee be allowed to find its own level". 

Mr. Nalini Kanjan Sarker, proposing the resolution strongly recommended the 
imposition of an immediate embargo upon the export of gold still leaving India. 
Such an embargo, he thought, was at present imperative. He trusted that the 
Finance Member would reconsider his policy and would not only place an embargo 
on the export of gold, but buy gold in India for the purpose of strengthening the 


currency reserves. 

The speaker criticised at length the policy of the Finance Member which he 
characterised as very novel. Heither the economic welfare nor the productive capa- 
city of India required the maintenance of imports at the present level. On the 
contrary a large part of the imports came directly into conflict with the prosperity 
of the struggling Indian industries. The Government should take steps to restrict 
the import of goods. If the present level of exports could not support the present 
volume of imports, the Finance Member, instead of allowing the free export of gold, 
should either stimulate exports or reduce imports. 

Sir Chunilal Mehta supporting tbe resolution regretted the difference of opinion 
between the Government of India and well-informed people in the country. It was 
unfortunate that the gold and exchange policy of the Government was not in the 
interest of the country. He bitterly criticised Sir George Schuster’s policy in the 
matter of gold export and questioned his statement that the Government of India 
could not afford to bny all the gold offered for sale. The Government stood unique 
in the world in pot _ taking advantage of the opptortnnity to nccumnlate gold, but 
actually facilitating its export. India parted with gold worth Rs. 120 crores. There 
had absolutely been no corresponding gain or advantage. He appealed to the Gov- 
ernment to revise their gold and exchange policy because it was admitted by all 
that the gold standard could be the only international standard and gold wonlu con- 
tinue to occupy its pre-eminent position as the only means of adjusting the balance 
of international transactions. 


Mr. Mohanlal Ambalal Parikh observed that the situation had become very peri- 
lous, endangering economic_ fabric of the country. He asked whether it was a wise 
policy /or any country to live upon her capital resources. The export of gold was 
the visible index of pn unfavourable balance of trade in merchandise. The Govern- 
ment declared that if the exports of gold were prohibited, imports would decrease 
and the customs revenue woald drop heavily. It meant, he added, that the economic 
Worsts of the whole country were to be sacriBced to keep up the customs revenue. 
The Government flittpred away a large part of their gold and silver reserves for the 
maintcnanw of the eighteen pence gold ratio and were now dissipating the gold re- 
serves of the country to maintain the eighteen pence sterling exchange. It was high 
time, he conclnded, the Government looked to the economic interests of the country 
ana made use of this golden opportunity to bny gold and leave the rupee to find its 


observed that tbe attitude taken by the Federation towards the linking 
come to be recognised as correct. Indian trade ho said, 
^ could be seen from the fact that Indian exports bad 

m pold^s fSi .Gwrcc Schuster refused to place an embargo 

on gold as it did not tally with his political j^ilosophy. 
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Pandit Santanam vranted to more an amendment, to the effect, that the Federa- 
tion appealed to firms dealing in gold to minimise the export of the metal, bat rras 
not allotved by the President to more it on the ground that the amendment could 
be moved in the House. He rras, horrerer. allowed to speak on the resolution. He 
obserred that they were appealing to the Gorernment, which was unsympathetic to 
the country, instead of approaching the brokers in gold to take united action. Were 
they going to sit tight with folded hands and do nothing ? He concluded that it 
was no use passing the resolution, unless they were prepared to follow it by rolun- 
tary action. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

3. Sale of SUver 

The Federation resolved regretting that the Government should continue the 
policy of silver sales despite public protests, and expressing the opinion that since 
the recommendations of the Hilton Young Eeport were not now operative, the Go- 
vernment should stop further sales of silver. 

4. Salaries ‘Cut’ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas moved a resolution protesting, in view of the present 
critical economic situation in the country, against the Government of India’s deci- 
sion to partially restore the ‘cut’ in the salaries of Government servants without first 
gving any rdi^ to the tax-payer. Sir Purshottamdas based his criticisms ou Sir 
George Schusters budget si>eech. He wanted to know if the_ Government, before 
ordering the five per cent restoration examined the economic condition of the 
country, as Sir George had promised to do. About two crores of rupees were involved 
in the 'proposal, which was unjustified. None could contend that the level of prices 
had gone higher than what it was last year. If anything, it had gone down. That 
being so, the Government of India had shown partiality to a class of servants who 
had security and who certainly were not under-paid, and in fact were in many cases 
over-paid. The Government’s 'decision only proved that the Government existed for 
their service and not for the tax-payers’ interests. As long as the Military depart- 
ment was the special concern of the Government of India under instructions from 
London, the tax-payers’ interests in India were bound to suffer. 

Mr. B. Das supported the resolution, and appealed to those attending the Joint 
Committee in London to press for a reduction of the salaries of Government servants 
aud of the Jlilitary expenditure. The resolution was carried. 

Election of Coidiitxee 

When the House was about to proceed to select the committee members, 3Ir. A. 
D. Shroff, raising a point of order, contended that unless a report of the working 
of the past year was given showing the work the Committee had done, it wonid be 
unfair to invite the House to elect a fresh Committee, as they might be voting down 
the members who might have done good work. Horeover, no convention w.as bind- 
ing when it was contrary to the spirit of the times. They also wanted time to meet 
the members and discuss election matters. 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand ruled that the agenda had been for fourteen days 
before the member-bodies, but not a single representation had been made regarding 
the procedure for election. He agreed to adjourn the' House for half-an-hour to 
enable the members to exchange views before returning the ballot-papers at 5 p. m. 

Sir. Sidhva represented that it was mentioned on the agenda paper that the ballot- 
papers would be issued, but not that an election would be held that day. 

Mr. Bararia remind^ the President of last year’s happenings when the Committee 
was elected, it being made a matter of vote of confidence. 

The Preident observed that his recollection was different, but if any individual 
member spoke, he did not express the view of the Committee. 

Pandit Santanam observed that there would be no barm in postponing the elec- 
tion, especially as it would be better if the members were elected after the resolu- 
tions were passed, so that they might be saved the necessity of resigning in case 
the Federation passed resolutions which the Committee rnembers were unable to 
carry out. 

Mr. Birla : They can always resign. Mr. ■ Shunmnkham Chetti resigned when 
he did not agree with onr policy. 

Mr. Shroff: Why not ascertain the sense of the House on such a matter of 
vital importance ? ... 

49 
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Mr. Baearia : We cannot otherTrise take part in the election. _ 

Mr. Birla : I can assnre yon, none o£ my friends tvonld remain memn.rs 
of the Clommittee if the resoln'tions embodied a policy with which we did not n?ree. 

Mr. Bagaria: Why pnt yonrself to that position? Why not accept lanoic 
Santanam’s suggestion ? 

Mr. Birla : Why presume that such a situation will arise ? . 

Mr. Shroff: As'you are denying even the ordinary courtesy of faking the sense 
of the House, we are retiring. 

Mr. B. Das : I always loved obstruction in another place, but this is a meet- 
ing of businessmen. Let us not make a scene. _ , 

The president ruled that they could give timely notice for a change of procedure 
only next year. Thereupon, the ballot papers were distributed. 

A WAi.K-Oin: 

Mr. Shroff, Mr. Bagaria. Mr. C. S. Rangaswami and twelve _ others walked 
out, with a view not to participating in the proceedings till the election was over. 


5. Income-Tax Policy 

Seth Kastnrbhai Lalbhai moved : “The Federation expresses its deep dissatisfaction 
with the entire income-tax policy of the Government of India, and urges upon them 
to give effect as early as possible, to the following demands of the mercantile com- 
munity, namely, (a) abolish altogether the surcharge now levied on income-tax and 

super-tax ; (b) to lower substantially the present high rates of income-tax aM 

super-tax ; (ci to raise the amount of the minimum taxable income from Es. 1,000 
to Rs. 2,003 ; (d) to amend the Income-Tax Act so as to provide for a set-off for 
the losses sustained in any one year against profits for three subsequent years ; 

(e) to provide that appeals from income-tax officers both on points of fact and law 

should lie to an independent tribunal.” 

Seth Kastnrbhai said that the resolution recorded the universal feeling among 
businessmen in India, as no less than eight Associations had tabled it. Indeed, 
there was no matter on which basinessmen felt more keenly the injustice of the 
Government’s policy than on this. 

The speaker, tracing the history of income-tax, said that even the contingency of 
the Wat did not justify a material increase in income-t.ax rate, but after the War, the 
income-tax rates had been increased considerably. Next to Great Britain India was 
paying the heaviest income-tax in the world and that, in spite of the fact that 
Great Britain was a hundred tims richer than India. India’s fnture lay in indas- 
irialisation, but if 23 to 30 per cent of the income was taken away in tax, where 
was the money to come from for industrialisation ? How was the purchasing power 
of the people to be increased ? As for those who argued how the Government was 
to b-e carried on, his answer was that the Capitation Tribunal which recently showed 
that England owed India seven crorcs of rnpe^. Why was this report not publish- 
ed and why was this amount not realised? He was sure that if the Government 
wished, _ they conid easily find the wherewithal to carry on. The Government’s 
policy since 1&23 had been particularly wrong and unjust, and he remarked “ If 
you do not change _the_ policy, you will drive the country to become Bolshevik 
(Applause). The situation is so pregnant with ugly possibilities that the Govern- 
ment must realise the iniquity of its policy, and change its money-grabbling tactics.” 
The. iKolntion summed up the claims of business men and he hoped it would be 
carried unanimously (Applause). 

Mr. Gupta held that the policy of the Government was to employ the maximum 
scale of salaries and to keep taxation at the highest level. 

Mr. Bafwria observed that he would not like to be content with the mere 
passing of the resolnlion. but urged that the Federation should secure the services 
of some eminent lawyer and mobilise the sympathies of members of the Central 
Legislature. 


Mr. Pankh asserted that the whole system of income-tax 
arbitrap one, and provision should be made for appeals to 
with the income-tax department The resolution was carried. 


assessment was an 
persons nn-coanected 


6. Stahilory Railway Board 

Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcnlfa moved; 

Indian c.-ppMtically opposes the prop-o=als for P-arliamcntary legislation on 

uway., ns It IS not only tantamount to a repudiation of the autonomous 
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pcc^^ of the IndiriQ legislstnre. but irilitates against elasticity of machinery., 
■sshich mnst needs accommodate itself to the demands of the Indian transportation 
problems. The Federation, therefore, is strongly of the opinion that in the interests 
of Indian trade and mdcstry, no proposal for a Statutory Bailtray Board tronld be 
acceptable, unless it is to be constituted by an Act of tlie Indian" legislature. Tbe 
Federation deprecates the formulation of the proposal for a Statutory Board; as 
suggested in the White Paper, in the absence of any adequate consideration or 
discnssion of tbe same at the sessions of the Eonnd Table Conference and trithont 
consulting Indian commercial opinion on the matter.” 

Mr. Mehta obserred that the Eailtray Board issue had been smuggled into the 
"White Paper. Ererything that tras important to promote national life had been 
placM under safeguards. Even Christianity had been put under a safeguard as if 
Christ needed a safeguard. Their objection to the Eailway Board Tas not merely on 
the ground of procedure, but on fundamental grounds. 'A Eailuay Board, control- 
led by an outside foreign authority, would weahen the entire authority of the Fin- 
ance Member and of the Goremment of India. It bad been stated that safeguards 
yrere^needed so that railways could be run on business lines, free from political 
interference. He ashed whether it was not the first and foremost concern of the 
Indian Finance Member and legislature to run railways on business lines. How 
could they face the dire consequence of acting otherwise ? As for political interfer- 
ence, is was clear from what a Cabinet Member had stated and from Sir Charles 
Inns' statement in the Assembly, that Indian railway expenditure had been encou- 
raged by British people to seenre others from India. The idea obnonsly was that a 
Statutory Eailway Board under the thumb of the Secretary of State could find a 
market for British goods. •'"What was meant by political non-interference was that 
bnreaucrats might hare it all their way and the rigilance of the Assembly and of 
the Prss shonHl be eliminated. Sir William Ackworth had stated : “A Blinister 
even if he abases power can be watched and exposed, while a Statutory Commission 
faking shelter under statutory rsponsibitity might act as it liked”. Thb was the 
best argument against the proposed Statutory Eailway Board. 

J'lr. Mehta contended that national economic welfare depended on tie railway 
policy bring directed towards the promotion of the sgricnltural, trade and com- 
mercml int^ests of India and if railway authority were to be taken away from the 
legislatare, it would lead toldisaster. (Applause). 

Lt. Scidhbans supported the resolution, which was carried unanimously. The 
House then adjourned. 

SEOOyV DAT— DELHI— Wlh. APRIL 1933 
7 . The Sugar Industry 

The Federation resumed its session to-day with Mr. Walchacd Hiraciand in the 
Chair. Lala Padampat Sirghania trepresenting the Indian Sugar Mills' Association) 
moved : ‘‘The Federation invites the attention of the Government of India to the 
great handicap felt by the Sngar indnstry owing to the increasing diScuIty experie- 
nced by sugar factories and refineries in the disposal of molasses produced by them. 
The Federation suggests that the Government of India should give full encouragement 
and assistance to the Sugar Industry for the production of power-alcobol, especially 
an admixtare of alcohol with petrol as fuel for internal combustion of engines. In 
particular, the Federation suggests that every measure should be adopted by the 
Government in order to override the diScaltics of a merely technical character (e. g. 
existing de-nafnring mlcs) or relating to revenues (revenues derived by tbe Central 
Government from petrol or by the Provincial Governments from country liquor). 
The Federation recommends to the Government that the import duty on rectified 
spirits, and no molasses be increased to such an extent as would ensure adequate 
protection to the subsidiary industries dependent on the eugar indnstry in India 
from foreign competition.” 

Mr. Padampat Singhania emphasised the necessity of converting molasses into 
power alcohol and urged the establishment of a pioneer distillery subsided by the 
Government. 

Mr. Lala Shriram. supporting the resolution, observed that there was practical 
unanimity of opinion between Europeans and Indians on the subject. The Govern- 
ment should not feel any diScnlty in bringing the necessary legislation into operation. 
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8. Foreign Capital in India 
A resolution dra'n-ing the attention of the Government to the absolute inadequacy 
of statistics of foreign capital invested in India and recommending the annual com- 
pilation of a comprehensive statement of the actual foreign capital invested in India, 
including private investments, was passed, with one dissentient vote. ■ 

Mr. Shroff thought that by suggesting an inquiry of the nature, they would ue 
doing more harm than good. 

9. Surcharge on Coal 

Mr. A. L. Ojah moved a resolution stating that the levy of a fiftwn percent 
surcharge on railway freight on coal despatched after 15th January 193.^ had a great 
detrimental effect on the coal industry, and had been responsible for the loss or mar- 
kets in many important industrial centres and strMsing the necessity for its imme- 
diate abolition with a view to helping indigenous industries. . • • ’ 

Mr. Ojah asserted that the local industry was not properly organised and_ nm 
not strong supporters as the textile industrialists had. Unless the industry assistedr 
they would not get coal as cheaply as they did even to-day. The Bombay mills even 
to-day were using foreign coal and fuel oil. _ _ . • . j \ 

Mr. Haridas Parekh, of the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association, pointed out 
that his city alone contributed Rs. 4,50,003 annually towards the surcharge on coal 
and pleaded for its abolition. _ , 1 1 . • j ' 

Mr. Sidhva referred to the complaint of the Bengal colliery-owners that Ahmeda- 
bad was not using their coal on account of its inferior quality, and enquired what 
the Federation had done to help Bengal coal. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, on behalf of Ahmedabad, asserted that they never 
brought one pie worth of foreign coal, and were always helping Indian concerns. For 
instance, they gave all business to Indian insurance companies. ; 

Mr. Sidhva reiterated that this was not an attempt to undermine the patriotic 
attempt of the Ahmedabad mill-owners. There had been correspondence on the 
subject between sister bodies and the Federation, and he wanted to know what was 
done in the matter, 

Mr. Ojah explained that correspondence did pass, and that a complaint had been 
made on behalf of the Indian owners of collieries. 

A voice ; Is coal from Indian collieries 7 
The resolution was carried, 

10. Tariff Schedule 

Mr. B. K. Chetty moved a resolution urging upon the Government of India, 
the desirability of adopting the measures indicated below to afford adequate protec- 
tion to the various indnstries, namely ; 

(a) that the export duty on raw skins and hides be raised to 26 per cent and 
20 per cent respectively ; . ■ . 

(bl that n_ duty of Bs. 50 per ton or 50 per cent ad valorem whichever is higher, 
slionld be levied on imports of cast-iron pipes, and farther that the tariff value of, 
Rs. 140 a ton may at least be substituted for ad valorem valuation now being adop- 
ted in the Indian customs tariff, so as to secure immediate relief to the Indian cast 
iron and pipe industry. 

The resolution was' farther supported by Mr. Aiynr from Madras, and carried. 

RnLELVSE OF Gakdhi axd other Foliticals 
T he resolution on the release of Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners, dis- 
cussion on which was adjourned yesterday, was adopted unanimously without farther 
discussion. 


11. Rail-Road Conference 

,, Dahannkar moved a resolution, relating to the non-invitation of 

the commercial community to the Rail-Road Conference. Tho' 
n'iC.ir.'.i - ^ Federation understood that non-offioial representatives con- 
i.mni.-c'I* II interests in the development of bus traffic were invited, and was 

ilii opiDioti that in order to safeguard the interests of the commer- 

attend the'^caid'confMc''*^*"^ Indian Commercial opinion should bo asked to 

’■cprcsent.itives of Indian commercial opinion, wonld have ensured 

ais.u.^ion of the subject from all points of view. Since the rWays were the big- 
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gest asset- to the State, it was not the d^ire of the Indian commercial cora'mnnity 
to see them losing. At the same time they were ansioas to see that private has 
motor traffic was not failed or adversely affected either. He wanted a via media 
which woald be helpful to railways as well as private motor bus traffic. He con- 
cluded that the present railway rates were very high and they should be reduced in 
order to give relief to Indian agriculture, industry and commerce in view of the fall 
in prices. 

The resolution was passed unanimously, after being seconded by Mr. Sodbans of 
Punjab. 


12. The White Paper 

Mr. N. E._ Sarhar moved the resolution on the White Paper. He said that the 
proposals contained in the White Paper were being universally condemned in India, 
and had not satisfied even Moderates who always were for Dominion Status. The 
speaker quoted the speech of the Prime Minister at the end of the first Eound Table 
Conference, and said that the constitution foreshadowed fell short of even that 
speech. The safeguards which were to be in the interests of India were now said 
to be in the common interests of India and Great Britain, thongh actually they 
would be detrimental to Indian interests. 

Mr. Sarkar asserted that the White Paper would not take India to Dominion 
Status, and the proposals would lead to dead-locks and break-downs. He criticised 
at length the provisions regarding discrimination and reciprocity, and claimed that 
the new Constitution would provide new shackles, instead of giving Eesponsible 
Government. 

Mr. Ibrahim Karimhhoy, supporting the resolution, suggested the sending of a 
delation of the Federation to give evidence before the Joint Select Committee. 

Mr. B. K. Chetti support^ the resolution. 

Mr. Sanfanam, at this stage, sought to move an amendment. 

The President wanted the amendment to be handed over to him before it could 
be moved. This was done. 

The main contention of Mr. Sautanam’s amendment was that proper considera- 
tion of the White Paper was not obtainable under the circumstances when freedom 
of speech and Press were denied, and the Congress continued to be suppressed. It 
urg^ that no useful purpose would be served by participation in the discussion on 
Constitutional changes unless and until full political liberty was restored.^ 

Negotiations for a compromise were soon set afoot, and when ten minutes had 
passed and the proceedings were in suspense, Mr. Abdnr Eahman Sindhi protested 
that the House was being treated so shabbily. 

The President suggested that the next resolution be proceeded with, with a view 
to enabling the carrying on of negotiations and arranging for a compromise. 

13- World Economic Conference 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan then moved the resolution regarding the World Economic Con- 
ference. Mr. Khaitan. .moving the resolution, dwelt upon the international economic 
situation and analysed the factors which contributed to the present impasse. He 
was sceptical about the achievements of the forthcoming World Economic Conference, 
and feared that its deliberations would share the fate of those of its predecessors. It 
was necessary , he said, to see that Indian interests were not sacrificed to those of 
any other country, specially in view of the fact that Indians were not free to deter- 
mme their own economic policy. He felt suspicions of those who were likely to 
represent India at the Conference, and warned the legislature not to accept the resolu- 
tions passed there if they clashed with Indian interests. 

Mr. Khaitan urged that the prices of agricultural commodifies should be raised, 
in order to make the country progress on the road to prosperity by_ shaping the 
currency policy in such a w*ay as to achieve this end and by stabilLsing the ex- 
change "at a ra'tio which would be in the interests of the country. The Economic 
Conference, he concluded, should not make the mistake of treating difierent countries 
on the some footing and should bear in mind the difference between countries highly 
industrialised and those where Industry was still in the embryonic stage. 

Mr. H. F. Bagaria, seconding the resolution, doubted if any good would come 
out of the Economic Conference. He thought that it was quite useless to expect 
anything from Government in the matter of raising prices, as an alien Government 
would never try to understand their feelings and do the needful. 
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Mr. Mehta supported the resolution, and referred to the Government's 
regarding export of gold, and said that the question of a gold standard snoulcl no 
discussed at the World Economic Conference. He felt that the resolution should con- 
tain some constructive scheme also. He suggested that a five per cent rise in tnc 
prices of silver tvould improve the purchasing power of the masses. 

Mr. Khaitan did not agree with this view, and said that it was only a change in 
currency and exchange policy which would improve the condition of the masses oi 
India. The resolution was carried. 


14. Indo-Ceylon Trade 

At this stage. Mr. Peri Snndaram, Minister for Industries, Labour an d_ Commerce, 
Ceylon Government, who has been attending the sessions of the Federation, was in- 
vited to address the meeting. _ . j n i hnm 

Mr. Snndaram recalled the established connection between India and Ceylon, now 
the Sinhalese race owed its origin to a Prince _who_ went from Bengal, and how al- 
though not conquered by India they retained historical, cultural, religious, social ana 
commercial relationship with India. He said that he would speak not as a Minister 
of Ceylon, but as an Indian and appealed to thetn to work hereafter for closer 
relationship and to remove whatever misunderstanding there might have ’5 

the past. Mr. Snndaram mentioned that so far as Ceylon was concerned, India nau 
a large balance of trade in her favour as India exported to Ceylon eighty million 
rupees worth of goods and imported only fifteen millions worth from Ceylon. 

They had in Ceylon cocoanut produce as the chief industry, and he appe-alcd to 
India to remember that Ceylonese produce was not competitive but supplementary, 
Ceylon should get a preference in the Indian market not by putting higher rates on 
the goods of other countries, but by lowering the rates for Ceylon. Similarly, ^ 
said that India conld expand in Ceylon her textile trade, which was now being tapped 
by Japan. He told them that as Ceylon employed a large Indian overseas popula- 
tion and numerous traders in Ceylon were also Indians, India gained not only by 
these people finding employment, bnt through these men remitting their e<arninfp 
to India. He concluded by appealing to them to hold the Federation’s sessions 
in Ceylon (Applause). 

The White Paper (Conld.) 


The House then resumed discussion on the White Paper._ 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand, the President, announced t ‘‘With regard to the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Santanam, I find that there is nothing new in it. Our policy 
about participation or non-participation in the deliberations regarding Constitutional 
Reforms was taken by us long sm, and it still stands. I, therefore, request Mr. 
Santanam to withdraw his amendment, ” 

Mr. Santanam : “Sir, I value your appeal. In view of the fact that the policy of 
the Federation in regard to participation in the dclibcrnlionB regarding constitutional 
reform ns laid down by the Federation, still stands unaltered, and in view of your 
assurance that there would be no discussion on the White Paper resolution and 
that other amendments would be withdrawn, I have no objection in withdrawing my 
amendment.” 

The amendment was withdrawn and the resolution as proposed by Mr. Sarkar was 
adopted. The resolution ran as follows: “Ihe Federation having carefully scrutinised the 
proposals for Indian Constitutional Reforms as embodied in the White P.aper, is of 
the opinion that the same are not only in direct breach of solemn promises of con- 
ferring a Constitution on India on the line of the Dominions, made on behalf of His 
Slajesty's Government by British Ministers from time to time, but arc definitely re- 
actionary and retrogade, and fall Lar short of even the modest aspirations of the 
country and make the conferment of Dominion Status recede into the remote fntnrc. 


‘The Federation is convinced that the Constitution, as outlined in the White 
I suffers from serious structural defects calculated to bring about frequent 
breakdowns or deadlocks, and that unit's several of the propos.als are materially 
altered, smooth working of the Reforms will be impracticable. 

“Hjc Federation is apprehensive that Ihe scheme, unless modified, will rrault in 
creating such forcra in the country as would not only undermine the economic and 
Iv India, but also recoil to the detriment of Great Britain. For these 
rc...on., the proposed Constitution is unacceptable to the country. 
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‘■“Tils Federstion. fiisrefore. appeals to His Jlajestj-'s Gorernment to desist froni 
say attempt to impose it on India in its present form, and to explore \rititont any 
further delay the possibilities of altering the same so as to command the consent 
and co-operation of the people of this «?nntry.” 

There tras eonsiderabie discussion on the proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the Federation. 

Mr. Kapadia pointed out that a great defect in the present constitution rras that 
the bye-lai^ of the Federation could not be changed by the members. 

3Ir. Shro5‘ criticised the amendments at lengtS, and snegested the appointment 
of a small Committee to examine the irhole question in the'light of the suggestions 
of the member-bodies. 

Muslims pointed out that it iras an inherent right of the delegates to propose 
amendments in the anneal session. 

Mr. Bagaria claimed that there rrere many objectionable [features in the amendments. 

Sir Purushodiamdas Thabnrdas gaxe a fiistory of the amendments and said that 
tp-o years ago the matter tvas referred to a Snb-Committee rrho were not under the 
inSuence of the Executive Committee. They submitted s report which was cir- 
culated to the member-bodies for eliciting their opinions. The opinions received 
were further considered by the Executive Committee. He asserted that if Federa- 
tion was to continue, it must be guided by the opinions of the member-bodie5_ and 
not by the opinions of the icdtvrdcal delegates. He, however, had no objection to 
the postponement of the question. 

At the instance of Mr. Bagaria, the question was adjourned. 

Emcnoy or Ostics-Beareks 

3Ir. Sarkar was elected President for the next year. 

The following were elected to the Executive Committee : Mr. G. I). Birla, Mr. 
Ibrahim G. Ourrimbhoy, Mr. B. Das, Mr. Shankarlal. Mr.’lValchand Hirachand, 
Mr. Chunilal Mehta. Jir. Amritlal Ojha, Lala Shri Ram, Lala Padampat Singhania, 
Mr. P. H. Sedhbans and Sir Purshothamdas Thahurdas. 

The annual report was adopted after some disenssion. 

The President did not allow Mr. Sidhva to read a statement in the House which 
he wanted to do, on behalf of those who walked out yesterday. 

Mr. Sarkar moved a vote of thanks to the outgoing President. He also thanked 
the delegates for electing him as President, and said'’ that he would do his best to 
serve them and solicited their co-operation in the discharge of his duties. The 
resolntion expressing vote of thanks was passed. 

2-Ir. Walc^nd '’Hirachand thanked the delegates and the members of the out- 
going Committee, for their co-operation. The session was then adjonrned. 


Tb Associated Cliambers of Commerce 

OPF-ViiVG DAT— CALCUTTA— 9:k. JAN-UART 1933 

The annual session of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India opened at 
Calcutta at the oSces of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce on the Slh. January 1933. 
In asking the Governor of Bengal to declare the proceedings of the session open. 
Sir F. C. BerzihaU said : — 

"I am snre I am voicing the opinions of onr constituent members when I say that 
you are paiticnlarly welcome, because yon are the man who has made your great 
repatatioa not tSrongh precarious End_ unstable by-ways of political a'dvancement 
but by solid achievement and administrative eSciency, — a' quality which we who are 
immersed in trade and commerce paraphrase bv calling business ability. It is these 
qnalities which India most snr5y needs to-day, for the problems of economy and 
finance are foremost in men's minds and these will remain when politicians 
have mn their coarse. He added that he could say with confidence that 
the man who could solve the financml and economic problems of the present 
day would be remembered with gratitude in the history; of the country. Business, 
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he said, at the present moment had its back to the wall but they had sturdy &ith 
in their ability to solre their problems wilhont hysterical calls to Goterment to 
irave a wand and produce dividends for them. . , 

In dealing with the Ottawa Agreement, Sir E. C. Benthall said_ that it was 
doubtful whether there was sufficient appreciation of the tremendous importance oi 
the Agreement or of the decision of the legislature to accept voluntary attachment 
to the British economic and financial system. In his opinion the Assembly hnU 
taken a perfectly correct view when they had held that it was impossible to 
the advantages of the Agreement until a certain measure of time had passed. - Al- 
though the financial and economic rsults of the Agreement might take some time to 
make themselves clear, the moral results, he thought would be immediate, as the 
Agreement had linked closely the destinies of the two peoples at a time when the 
whole world was under a centrifugal strain. He congratulated Sir Atul Chatter]^, 
Sir George Rainy and the non-official members of tbc Ottawa delegation who in the 
face of studied a'nd hostile propaganda made up their minds that the Agreement 
likely to be of benefit to India and had courageously faced public criticism. He 
thought that the Agreement was also a triumph for the Commerce Chamber. 


He nest dealth with the constitutional problem and said that although advance 
had been slow it had been sure. He reserved his opinion on the achievements of the 
last Round Table Conference until the White Paper was published. He, however, 
thought that the session had been a triumph of reason and both the Indian delegation 
and his Majesty’s Government deserved the highest encomiums for the tact, ability 
and sinceri^ displayed throughout the proceedings. 

Referring to the part played by the Chamber in regard to constitutional reforms, 
he smd that they had never opposed reasonable reform but always pointed out prac- 
tical difficulties. Although there had been misunderstandings on account of this he 
believed that history would record that the part they had played was constructive and 
sound. He nest dealt with commercial discriminations and said that they had been ex- 
ercising their minds. Although no finality had been reached on the question he felt 
confident that his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India were out to 
see justice done and he was personally confident that the large masses of Indian 
opinion were only too anxious to see them obta'n “free scope for our activities in' the 
larger interests of India.’ In this connection he paid a tribute to Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Chaudhry Zafarullah Khan who displayed their willingness to pve them a 
fair deal. “They are anxious to promote Indian indnstriis, so are we. They are 
anxious to help the masses and protect the primary producer, so are we. But they 
are not aligned with others who are anxious to achieve by legislation what they can- 
not get by fair trade. Our views and the view of such people are not incompatible. 
But we have no intention of abandoning our position on this subject.’ 

Dealing with law and order. Sir E. C. Benthall said that although the 
position could not be said to be satisfactory it was a most healthy sign that 
the belter mind of India had shown its willingness to stand bv the principles of 
law and order by passing the Criminal Law Amendment Bill which had improved 
the ontlook. Eeferring to the financial credit of the country, he said that the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce were in favour of the early establishment of the Reserve 
Bank but being practical men they appreciated the difficulty in accumulating the 
necessary reserves. _ He did not consider there was possibility of the scheme falling 
to ground for political reasons but he thought there was a ^ave danger of setting 
up the Reserve Bank merely as an administrative machinery with inadequate re- 
Ecrves. He _ assured that the Associated Chambers would study the problem 
connected with the Reserve Bank with a view to overcoming the difficulty with the 
minimum delay. 

In conclnsjon. Sir R C. Benthall dealt with the problems of finding work for 
the Anglo-Indians and the domiciled Europeans who were unemployed and said that 
anything done towards finding work for these would be mo=t welcome. 


The Governor’s Opening Speech 
In declaring the Session open, H. E. the Governor said 

■working of the_ new constitution in India as a whole cannot be 
^ adranate provision js made by and under the new constitution for 
hv » manner as to ensnro the 

n^^y poutical and economic development of each constituent unit of the Fcdera- 
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His Excellency added that he shared rvith the representatives of the Chambers 
in the realization of the number and gravity of the economic problems whereivith 
they 'were confronted, accentuated as they were by political uncertainty not only in 
India but throughout the world. 

B5s Excellency next referred to the striking improvement in the political situa- 
tion and restoration in a substantial degree of the normal internal trading conditions 
after a period of organised interference dictated at least as much by political as 
wonomic aims. The Governor thought that cheap money which was now available 
in plenty would, when confidence was restored, play an important part in promoting 
commercial and Industrial development. Speaking on the Ottawa Agreement his 
Excellency said that the decision of India to enter voluntarily into an economic 
alliance with the rest of the empire was certainly of profound significance. 

Dealing with constitutional reform, his Excellency declared that it should rightly 
occupy a large place in the minds of the commercial community and the old theory 
that the Iess_ commerce and politics were mixed up the better had to be substantially 
modified aslin a modern State the functions of the government necessarily impinged 
more and on the interests of trade. Those who represented trade and industry sho- 
uld therefore have a definite role to play in the sphere of government. It was of 
direct concern to them to see that the new constitution contained adequate provi- 
sions in regard to equality of treatment of commerciallinterests and ensured mainten- 
ance of international credit whereon the interests of Government as well as of the 
commercial community and the people ultimately depended. His Excellency hoped 
that the commercial community would take greater interest in the legislature so 
that their representatives would be in a position to hold their own with dignity and 
carry conviction in a debate. In this connection his 'Excellency urged the European 
commercial community to induce their young men to take more and 'more interest 
in the study of Indian history and of the manners and customs of the people among 
whom their lot had been cast. 

His Excellency next dealt at great length with what he characterised as the pres- 
sing problem of unemployment not only among Europeans and JAnglo-Indians but 
among the Indian middle classes, particularly in Bengal which was a legacy left by 
the educational system which had partly outlived its usefulness’. As businessmen, 
his Excellency said, they should direct their experience towards the solution of this 
important problem, the solution of which would be a cure for some at least of the 
ills wherefrom the Indian world— political, social and economic — was sufiering at the 
present moment. 

In this connection his Excellency referred to the suggestion made by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, namely, the early establishment of a standing consultative 
body to be entrusted, in the first instance, with the making of a general survey of 
their position in the province of Bengal with a view to fixing some broad basis for 
future policy and said that he was not in a position to express any final opinion 
upon the matter but it seemed pretty clear to him that if action must be taken — 
and he was impressed by the case for early action — it must be if only for 
practical reasons on the lines suggested by the Chamber with the qualification 
that any committee set up while composed of persons chosen primarily on 
account of their special knowledge and experience must also be in the broad 
sense representative. There should be no question of racial discrimination. 
The European element was both important and powerful in the commerce 
and industry of this province but the less it was treated or regarded itself as 
in a watertight compartment the better it would be. 

His Excellency, in conclusion, said that he was not in a position to express a 
final opinion on the Chamber’s suggestion but that the Government .intended to 
give a most earnest consideration to the eminently !practical proposals they had put 
forward. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

Besides the delegates of the Chambers of Commerce all over India, Sir George 
Schuster, Sir Frank Noyce, Sir P. C. Slitter, Sir A. K. Ghuznavi, Sir C. L. 
Colvin and a large number of British and Indian businessmen attended the con- 
ference. Two resolutions were adopted to-day. 

50 
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The first ivas moved by Mr. G. L. Winterbothatn (Bombay Chamber, 
the initiation, Tritbout delay, of l^islation empowering the Government ol India to 
take prompt eseculive action when necessary enbject to such general ratincalion by 
the I/egislatnre^to protect indigenoiis indnstries against the import of goods from forepi 
countriK tvhich by reason of depreciated exchanges, bounties, snbsioire or other 
artificial circumstances may be sold in India at prices which would be detrimental 
to indigenous industry. , 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, donbted_ whether they will oe 
justified in taking action for the sake of temporary consideration as a review of 
Japan’s position showed that it was qn^tionable whether she would be able to 
continue mnch longer. 

The next resolution was moved by Mr. B. P. Cristall (Bnrma Chamber) rKor- 
ding emphatic opposition to any change in the regulations as proposed at a rccpt 
Madrid telegraphic conference either for plain language or for code telegrams which 
might increase the cost of telegraphic communication or interfere with the nse of 
existing private code. Among others. Sir Lesli Hudson (Bombay) supported the r^ 
solution. After Sir Frank 2\oyce had replied the resolution was put to the vote ana 
carried. " u e 

A resolution by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce welcomed the steps taken to 
constitute a federation ofremployers’ associations in India and gave the movement a 
cordial support. 

The Karachi Chamber of Commerce's resolution recommended reduction in postal 
rates by airmail. 

The" Bnrma Chamber of Commerce while appreciating the concessions recently 
made whereby services of the Dutch and French air lines could be utilised for the 
carriage of letters outside India from Calcutta, Akyab and Rangoon and from Ran- 
goon to Calcutta, strongly recommended the Government to make arrangements for 
the introduction at the earliest date of a British or Indian airmail service from 
Karachi to Rangoon and complete the link of the imperial chain of air service. It 
also suggested that the service across India should be permitted to carry passengers 
and mail of all kinds between points within India as well as. to and "from points 
outside India. It farther recommended that before a trans-India service was inaugu- 
rated the public should be allowed to utilise to the full the advantages ofTcred by 
the Dutch and the French air services presently plying across India. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce recomm’end^ the enactment of a legislation 
to provide for r^stratioa of trade marfa in India in such a manner as will give 
the registered user of any mark the right to immediate injunction to prevent the 
use of such mark or any colourable imitation of it. It also opined that if customs 
authorities had no power under the Sea Customs Act to detain goods of designs 
whereon there wac infringements of designs coming within the purview of the Indian 
Patents and Designs Act^ immediate steps should be taken to amend the law so as 
to give customs authorities sneh a power. 

The Burma Chamber of Commerce urged on the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government that in the event of Burma not being separated, one seat in the 
lower House of t^hq Ccntr.al legislature should be allotted to the Burma Chamber of 
Commerce iD_^addit;on to the seat already allotted by the Franchise Committee. 

Mr. J. fc, Henderson of the Beng.il Chamber of Commerce moving the resolu- 
tion abont the federation of employers association', said that benefits which might 
o to acerne from the federation were more or less self-evident, 

k^nen a federation, the speaker thought, would be able to deal with onesiions of enor- 
mous importance to industrira of India. The federation might also obtain represen- 
tation on legislature whereby it would be in a position to safeguard it against com- 
munist ideas. b - 


Noyce said that it was not a resolution addres'ed to the Government 
nut ne was iiUerested in it a® the existence of a such a bodv conld do mnch to 
1 P Government s worx in various directions. In connection with the in- 
'^honr qrgan!s.ation the need of a comprehensive federation of various 
tad been felt for the last many ye-ars. He pointed out that 

out'*Icc<!'i should be representative of employers tbrough- 

ont India and r.acml or commnnal divisions should be avoided. 

tion on Chamber of Commerce moving the rcsolu- 

in ^hrt^'elnt i^^ adoption of a longsighted iwli-cy in thi? matter was 

in th" conctTRc-d and, therefore, hj= Cbamb-r urjrcd a rednetfoa 

in in. in...an surcharge to at least to the level of the United Kingdom. 
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Supporting t>!= resolution urging s fat rate for ainuail, Eal Bahadur P. Mukerjec 
cl the PuajaS Chscibsr of Comtnerce said that the chief reasons rrhy rapid derelop- 
racnt of air transit ■sras retarded toiS that the GoTermuent still continued to regard 
it as an extra facility. 

Sir Frank Foyce in the course of his reply stated that the GoTemment desired 
as much as these rrho supported the resolution that there should bo an increase in 
sinaaiL He. hou-ever. -oas not in a position, at the present moment to announce any 
decisions on behalf of the Government, but vrould gladly give the assurance that all 
the .arguments advanced so far would be cest carefnlly "examined. 

oItT K P. Christall of the Bnriaa Chamber of Commerce moving the resolu- 
tion on the extension of air route to Eangcon from Karachi said that it was the 
most important in India and therefore, it was incricnbent on India either to nnder- 
take a trans-India service or at least not to stand in the way of some other imperial 
agency operating. 

Sir Frank Moyce said that as a resnit of examination he had found that the 
matter had made'a very considerable progress, and he hoped to make a definite 
statement before long. * 

2'Ir. L. A. Walsail of the Bombay Chamber of ^Commerce moving the resolution 
on trade designs said they were asking for means of a more speedy and adequate en- 
forcement of Ihs right already registered and recognised. The res'olntion wus widely 
supported by several members anu carried. 

SECOSn DAT— CALCUTTA— lOth. JAXUABT 19S3 


On resumption of the Associated Chambers or Commerce Conference this mor- 
ning. Sir E. C. Benthall moved the following resolution : — 

•■■This association draws attention of the "Government of India to the heavy bur- 
den of taxation now borne by commerce and indnstry of this country and records 
its opinion that any improvement in financial situation should be reflected in the 
first place by an alleviation of this burden". 

Commending the resolution to the acceptance of the conference. Sir E. C. Benthall 
said that they in Bengal had sufiered from a special dlsabilility in the shape of ex- 
port duty on jute and gunnies which was levied for the benefit at present not of 
Bengal bnt of India in^general. Originally it was a war tax purely for temporary 
purposes, but the Government’s idea as to what constituted temporary purposes 
dicercd from their own. In times of prosperity probably this tax was not felt, bnt 
in desperate plight wherein industry along with many others were now immersed it 
could "not auord to bear any burden if it" were to survive. 

The policy of the association was to support the policy of this country in enter- 
taining discriminating protection so that Indian industries might not'sufi’er bnt 
they desired to see customs duties reduced to the very minimum "in the interests of 
trade of the world and of consumers. They also ■wished to see them reduced cs- 
prcially in the interests of the industrial consumer who in various processes of the 
manafactnrs consumed such v.ast amount of imports whether it be of lubricants, tea 
boxes, chemicals cr other necessities. The Government’s taxation of commerce and 
industry was cot confined only to such major items but in several ways burden 
upon commerce and industry had teen increased during the last 10 years "to an ex- 
tent which was almost incredible, 

Continuing, the speaker said that everybody sufi’ered in times I’lke the ■present and 
they had all greatest sympathy for Government servants for cuts in their salary. 
But whereas their cuts were _ limited and tempered by concessions in the burden of 
income-tax. merchants and industrialists had snuered cuts of from anything npto 
103 per cent, from their emoluments. They felt that it was now the time to raise 
their voice lest it may be said in fntore date that they did not complain and. there- 
fore. it was thought that they were s.ttisSed with the "position. 

In conclnsiOD, he srud that the time had come when it was essential that relief 
should be given or surely and slowly the victim wonld die of strangulation. 

Hr. G.' L. ''iVinterbotham of the Bombay Chamber cf Commerce welcomed the 
resolntiou as the subject had engaged the attention both of the pnblic and the press 
for sometimes and said that it was diScult to believe that the Government were 
serionsly considering the application of any funds to the betterment of the lot of 
the services who were p.aid by the tax-payer without at the same time aSbrding at 
least an equivalent amount for relief to the tax-payer himself. It was pertinent to 
point out that if there was any betterment in the "general financial situation it was 
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the result of an extra taxation imposed and it was eqnally pertinent to emph- 
asize that services themselves had contributed nothing to the general betterment m 
so far as the surcharge and the income-tax was coneenied. Services were not in 
any way the sufierers on account of (he 10 per cent, cut in income as every 
businesman had his income reduced by more than this amount. Every employM 
had an additional difficulty of uncertainty of his job, while Government servants 
were sure of their job. . . , 1 . „ 

The speaker asserted that if the matter was put before the services in the non- 
official community they should first accept the principle that their case should not 
be considered apart from but in coninnction with, that of the general tax-paver. 
The speaker had heard it stated that no comparison could be made between the 
position of the services and that of the non-official community, because the former 
during the boom times did not get any additional income, while the businessman 
had it. The speaker wished to make it clear that it was not from any selfish or 
personal standpoint that they approached the question. The proportion of 
who benefited by such business boom was very small, while those who suffe^ 
reduction in income due to the present trade depression represent^ something lira 
90 per cent. It was on behalf of this that claimed reh'ef from taxation. He wished 
to say that they did not know what surprise the 1933-34 budget would contain, 
but they would" make it abundantly cle,ar that the most unwelcome surprise to the 
taxpayer would be to find that the position had so improved as to restore the 10 
per cent, service cuts and not to do away with the 25 percent, surcharge on income-tax. 

He concluded by saying that probably the Government were under the obligation 
to redeem the pledges given to the services, but urged with earnestness^ that the 
non-official view should be put before the services who, he was sure, had it in their 
power to make a gesture to the rest of India which would never be forgotten. 


Sir George Sehnster_ replying said that he wanted to keep silence on the resolu- 
tion as what he said might be interpreted in one way or the other as to what the 
Government proposed to do in the budget. But in observing silence he did not 
want it to be understood that some of their points were unanswerable. As far as 
the general case was concerned he appreciated every word so far said. But he was 
sure that if Sir R C. Benthall had to fulfil the responsibilities of a Finance Member 
of the Government of India he would have approached the matter in the same 
way as he (Sir George Schuster) did. He thanked the European businessrnen for 
the way their representatives supported the financial proposals in the Legislative 
Assembly. He wanted them to look at both sides of the question. 

Taxation considered by itself was highly undesirable, but none of them, the 
speaker hoped, would ever suggest a d’epartnre from the traditions _ of sound 
fin.ance which the Government of India bad been following. Those traditions had 
stood them in good stead. He felt sure that they would not press for any departure 
from those traditions. Would they then press for reduction in expenditure on other 
directions, as for example, military expenditure ? If so, they must face what it 
meant. _ They had already achieved a remarkable success in "reducing the railita^ 
expenditure "and he th.anked Sir E. C. Benthall for the help he had rendered in 
this respect as a member of the Military Retrenchment Committee. This had been 
possible without diminishing the fighting efficiency of the armv. If they wanted 
further reduction it could not be achieved without affecting fighting efficiency. If 
they wanted that, let them s.ay so frankly and honestly. He could not help feeling 
that they should not press this. 

He certainly and fully apprcci.ated that certain taxes might be criticised as being 
specially burdensome and hampering industry. Jute tax, for example, might bo re- 
garded as a heavy burden on the present level of prices. If they wi‘=hcd now to 


snouid help him with constructive propos.als. The resolution was carried. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce next moved (hat a 
which micht authority should be provided for in the new constitution in terms 

the 1 ’*® uinchmcry and powers while leaving control and policy with 

a^dminTstr-^on t^e latter in detailed 

li nature shonh? 1^''! the establishment of a railway anthority of such 

sion should he without the lea.=t delay and if necessary a commis- 

E.on Should bo appointed at an early date for the purpose of examining "the factors 
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regclsting the control end sdministiattoa and mating proposals for fnfnre vrith 
particnlar referaice to conditions -fMcIi shonld gorern them onder the neir coasti- 
tation to the best adrantage of the pnblic, and that anj each commission appointed 
shonld be small in number and should largely be reemited in India and shonld in- 
clude representatires of commercial cemmunity and the general pnblic. He said 
there coald be no doubt as to the desirability of such a statutory railway anthoritT. 
The committee of his chamber were of optnioa that full provision shonld be made 
in the Constitution Act for a statutory railway authority specifying clearly its ma- 
chinery and powers. 

Hr. G. L. TTinterbothani of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce in support- 
ing the resolution associated himself with the views espressed by the mover of the 
resolution. 

Mr. A. Dugnid of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce then moved urging on 
the Government reduction of import duty on motor vehicles in order to give every 
opportunity for developing internal communication of the country. The speaker 
thought ttat anyone who had given a serious consideration to the matter would 
have no doubt for a moment that the internal commnnication of the conntry need- 
ed developing. The point which he wished to make clear was that the unduly heavy 
taxation was^ depriving India of the fall use of even a limited road commnnication 
it possessed, becansa imports of motor vehicles were falling cS at alarming rate. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Hr. E, S. Tarlton of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce moved urging the 
importanc of avoiding any delay in undertaking railway maintenance and repair, as 
lie railway should be'^in possession of eSciency to handle increased traffic when 
trade revival occurred. The resolution was carried. 

Hr. J. H. Austin of the Bengal Chamber moved a resolution urging on 
the Government not to sanction any expenditure in connection with opening 
up and development of further railway or State collieries in view of tie fact that 
ample coal at reasoable rates was avaOable from privately owned collieries now 
existing for being developed. Hr. Austin said that it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to own and control their own sources and supply of coal. During the last 
few years the price of Indian coal dwindled to a very low level end it_ might be 
safely said that there was no likelihood of railways for years to come being _ unable 
to buy their coal at a reasonable rate. Another iactor which altered^ the situation 
considerably was the increase in the number of coal fields. Tne resolntion was carried. 

Hr. W. Kobertson Taylor of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce moved a reso- 
lution urging on the Government to increase the representation of the Punjab 
Chamber of 'Commerce in the newly constitntedlegislatnre. He said that the communal 
award had given only one seat to commerce, industry, mining and planting interests 
in the I^jab Council and there was no indication i to the composition of the 
constituency throngh. which election to the seat would be made. The Chambers re- 
presentation had been whittled down, while on the other hand labour which was 
unorganised was allotted three seats against a nominated seat enjoyed in the past. 
He believed that the communal problem had obscured commercial representation. 

The resolution was carried. The session thereafter concluded. 


The Bengal Chamberof Commerce 

The annual general meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Calcutta on the 24ii. February 1933 nnder the presidency of Sir E. G. Bmthall. In 
the course of his speech the President said : — 

‘Between the present day and the date when the reforms will be introduced in 
the province, many months are still lying. In the ensuing months I believe, terro- 
rism*. if not stamped out, at any rate will be brought to substantial control. I be- 
live his Majesty's Government will produce a financial settlement which will enable the 
province to face the fntnre without the truly disastrons handicaps of the past and 
1 believe the establishment of a virile economic policy will give a new hope to the 
people, and parties -will arise amongst Hindus and Mahome'dans who will tackle the 
problems of law and order and of progressive policy for this provinces 
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Comparing the bnriness sitaation in India to-day trith the position a little over a 
year ago, Sii E. Benthall said the Government had in the interim governed and 
Semonitrated beyond donbt the poTCr of organised authority to combat Civil 
Disobedience. In the adoption of strong measure at time of Tvorid-vride upheaval, the 
Government had done no more than all successful Governments whether western or 
eastern, and their action lays the future Governments of India and the provinces 
under a great debt because it is now ensured that they would inherit a machine 
which would probably be In all the better running order for having been tested 
under the most trying conditions. 

Continuing Sir Edward Benthall said in the realm of business the conclusion of 
the Ottawa Agreement was one of the principal events of the year and it was 
satisfactory to read in the press from the Indian Trade Commissioner, London, that 
India’s trade with Great Britain had already improved to a substantial extent 
during the last few months and showed every "sign of further progress. 

Eeferring to the proposed reserve bank,"Sir Edward Benthall said it had been 
decided by his llajesty’s Government that financial responsibility conld not be handed 
over until the budgetary position of India had been assured and the normal export 
snrplns had been restored until the short term debts hanging over the Government 
of India had been substantially reduced and until the reserve bant was functioning 
properly wiih adequate reserves. He warned there was a great danger in hasfely 
creating a reserve bank with an inadequate reserve purely as an administrative 
machinery and without consideration, nor, was it possible to Becide wisely what was 
the best basis to fix the exchange ratio. 

Dwelling on the Jute problem of the province, he said the larger interests of trade 
were now being examine by the Government of Bengal’s jnte enqnirv committee 
but whatever the results of these deliberations if the ryot sowed and reaped too 
large a crop this year a position of great gravity would arise as the ability of the 
mills to absorb the surplus stock had already b^ strained to the utmost. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce 


At the annual meeting of the Burma Chamber of Commerce he’d at Bangoon on the 
EStEFebruaiy 1933 the Hon’ble Mr. J. B. G/cfj, acting Chairman, presiding, said that 
last year at this time the jKjlitical horizon seemed to be clearing and the formerChairman 
fdt iastiEed in giving exprfssion to .a senseof relief at what appeared to be a return to 
political realism on the part of the leaders of public opinion. Since then, conditions 
had been such that some degree of thrir confidence bad been shaken, and be would 
be a bold prophet who ventured to make any forecast of the immediate future of 
Bnrma. They would always have irreconcil.ables, and no solution prononnded 
would satisfy all shades of opinions. One could not blame Sir Samuel Hoare for 
confessing h'imsclf EaSed re-garding the meaning of the Council resolntion of 22nd 
D->cembtr last. One might hope that a solution would be found to ensure for 
Burma a peaceful and stable Government and the mamtenance of eonal rights for 
nil living within its boundaries. 


The Governor’i Speech 

n. E. ihe Governor, who attended, after expressing gratefulness for the welcome 
extended to him to Bnrma and the invitation to the meeting, in the conrse of his 
speech, said that Sir Charles Innes had very wide experience in grappling with 
commercial problems of all kinds tmd had l.aken a prominent part in the mysterious 
procreses of tarifTs and discriminating^ protection. Though His Excellency was many 
in (^Icntta, his intercourse with commerce had been mainly on the social 
* ■'vork lay in the direction of keeping the ring and maintaining intact 
nccKsary in the country for the existence of any trade and commerce 
knowledge of the procc=sc3 of commerce. 

"■ s the polific.al 
changes if or 
mined upon. His 
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ErceHsicT entirely agreed Trith the Chainaan ttat in the best interest of fie 
conn^ this question shocld be settled dednitely. and finally. tfMcheTer —ay tbe 
decision — ent. ereryons — European, Bermans and Indians al&e — shonld settle cioirn 
— boieheartedly to — ork cat the decision in the best interest of Banna, and nsa 
ererv efibrt so that the coontry might not be stirred tip to any fnrther ferment bnt 
mignt be aliorred to settle do— n and prodcce an atmosphere in Trhich alone Bnnca 
CGaId_ prosper. TThether the decision for Federation or Separation there frere 
qcestions of the most anpaline crScnltT-, Trhich thsv had sot to trv to settle for the 
TTcIfare of Borma. 

Eefsrring to pro-rinclaj finances, tbe Goremor said that he —as free to confess 
they Trere tsssing the Goremment great ansiety. Tree economy consisted in 
vise spending as veil as careful saring. The Chairman had instanced tvo cases 
vhere _^endiEg voaM be vise. HT- Excellency realised in foil the shocking 
improridecce of crippling the police force by a high sick rater oving to bad hensing, 
insanitary stmroandings and other preTeatable causes. 

As recarfs the agricultural department. Bis Excellency vas glad to see that the 
department s yalcabie _vork vas better recognised in this Prorince than in some 
others. That r^gnilion vas in tnm an incentife to the department to pnt forth 
eren greater enorts. His Excellency agreed that in bodi the cases, vise spending 
vas ^nomy. His Excellency proceeds to say that the Government proposed to 
appoint an oScer to scrutinise all their expenditure, but agreed that that vas not 
going to reKore their financial position. 

Tne Ch a ir man had mentioned the B-ombay Committee's drastic recommendation 
and suggested that they in Burma, should ao likewise. These were far-reaching 
recommendations and His Excefiency thought that he vas right in saying that it 
would take a generation to realise the savings that they vonid eventnally bring abont. 

_hleanvhi!e, thev ha_d co^stitutioual changes facing them. Before they could 
bnng such economies into efiect, power would have been transferred to other hands 
and it was ajnoot point how far they were justiSed in presenting them with a fait 
accompli, xcey were undertaking a tremendous experiment. Should they cot be 
ca r e fu l not to destory the changes of the experiment by embarking upon a drastic 
alteration in the Government's machinery before the new* and untrained administra- 
tors were firm in their saddle ? 

In coaclusiou, His Excellency said that Government were more concerned with 
the preent financial position antf they could be relied upon to put it straight. 


The Pflnjab Chamber oi Commerce 

2Ir. Rccirisor. Tcylor, retiring Chairman of the_ Punjab Chamber, addressing 
the annual meeting of the Chamber, at 2fev Delhi oa the lOib. April 1933, 
said that a balanced budget vas all to the good, bnt if exports of gold 
—ere eliminated, they would see a very diSerent condition of aSairs vMch 
vas by no means" healthy. India had achieved financial ^stability, tat 
it bad to achieve an indusriial and commercial standing eqnal to her size, population 
and wealth. The harvest had been reaped in the restoration _of Government credit 
and Budgetary conditions, bnt Industry remained depressed and unemployment was 
rife. Money was cheap and plentiful, but it -was not yet finding its way into indus- 
trial undertaMcgs, and commercial enterprise, and would not, until Government 
gave a lead and restored confidence. 

It was time Government seriously considered what forms of public expenditure 
were socialrv desirable, in relation to the new monetary conditions and to financial 
stability. Capital expenditure was clearly a method of increasing the current pur- 
chasing powCT, as it brought into circulation idle money which did not find its way 
into private enterprise. The increased purchasing power, so created, would tend to 
Elimnlate a rise in prices, and so serve to hasten forward the time when indnstry 
would prosper and develop, aud money would then find its way into private enter- 
prise. Indastrial cevelepmeat was therefore essential to the conntiy=s financial pros- 
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perity. Economy in expenditure, and heavy taxation, were not an end in themselves 
The lightening of the burden of taxation was essential to Industrial advance and tne 
time must come when the duty on machinery must be removed. . 

Mr. Robertson Taylor alluding to Labour legislation during the year recognised 
that the welfare of Labour was one of the primary obligations of employers and 
that a generous policy in respect of labour was a wise policy in respect of Industry. 
He however felt that it was inopportune that a time marked with such depressed 
conditions should have been chosen for considering legislation upon these problems. 

Mr. Robertson Taylor next stressed the need for anti-dumping legislation, and 
urged upon the Chief Commissioner of Delhi not to lightly give heed to the sugges- 
tion for the abolition of special constituencies in municipalities, district boards, and 
other local bodies. He, on the other hand, wanted representation for the Chamber 
on the Advisory Committee of the North- IVestern Railway. Expressing his faith 
in the future of the Punjab as an Industrial Province, the speeber welcomed tho 
opening of the Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme, and hoped that the supply would bo 
offered for industrial purposes on a traffic which by its terms would continuously 
favour the consumer who used electricity in an increasing quantity. 

The Commissioner’s Address 

3fr. J. N. ff. Johnson, Chief Commissioner, addressing the meeting regarded it a 
matter for pride that the country at such time could claim virtues of a balanced 
budget. That at any rate was a hopeful augury for the future. “We stand on the 
threshold of a new era and if India is so placed as to' be ready and prepared_ to seize 
unhesitatingly first opportunities that offer for industrial development and_ improve- 
ment in trade, then, that quite as much as anything else, is likely to contribute most 
signally to the success and smooth working of the Reforms and the new political ins- 
titutions.” Mr. Johnson referred to the .appeal by Mr. Robertson Tayor asking the Go- 
vernment to give a lead to restore confidence and launch out new capital expenditure, 
quoted the reply of the Government spokesman in tho Council on State and_ the 
budget speech of Sir G. Schuster on the subject. The Chief Commissioner pointed 
out the Government’s attitude was not unsympathetic but they reasonably expeotra 
businessmen to play their part in bringing to their notice and initiating suitable 
schemes. For the particular portion of Indi.a, (Delhi and North India). Mr, Johnson felt 
there was reason to believe that to some extent the tide had turned in matters of 
trade and disposal of produce. Judging from a study of recent Delhi figures, ho 
said there were signs of a distinct increase in tho volume of piecegoods iraports and 
textile production as also an appreciable rise in the prices of agricultural commodities. 

There was the project for an industrial ana in the close neighbourhood of New 
Delhi. A site had been selected, but to what extent there was really a demand for 
this now, or was likely to bo in the near future, ho could not easily estimate. He 
appealed to the members of the Chamber to give the question their consideration and 
advise him on the subject. The Chief Commissioner recognised the valuable assistance 
which the members of the Chamber had given on tho local bodies in Delhi in tho 
past and hoped they would continue to do in the future. 

In regard to the demand for representation on the Advisory Committee of the 
North-Western Railway, Sir. Johnson referred to the history of the case and tnistcd 
the Chamber would not feel reluctant to share their nominee with him, an arrange- 
ment which in actual fact had been found to work perfectly well in practice. 

In conclusion, the Chief Commissioner referred to the Chamber’s demand for re- 
presentation in the coming Legislature, and trusted the White Paper proposals would 
enable them at any rate to state their views in the Federal Assembly of the future. 

“In common with the rest of tho country, tho prices of Slnlabar produce have 
fallen down to an extent that has hit bard both tho producer and the Eollcr. 


The Malabar Chamber of Commerce 


Commcrpc in Vice-President of the Mal.abar Chamber of 

to the third Dewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijiarnghava-chariar and delcgales 

Shahii Han Malab.ar Chamber of Commerce, held at the 

cnanji uan Hall, Calicut on the 17th, March 1933 said;— 
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’‘Anomalous though it may seem, Etocts abound ererywhere but money being scare 
demand if any is scarcer. Monopoly for the sale of produce by one class of people 
is being sought to be crushed by unfair competition by another class of people 
resnlting in dis-proportionately Ion* prices of commodities and this suicidal struggle 
is intensified by damping from beyond the country.” 

Sir T. Vijayaragbavachariar’* Address 

Eising amidst cheers, Dawan Bahadur Sir T. V. Achariar made a speech in the 
course of which he said that he was deeply sensible of the honour they have con- 
ferred upon him that day, in asking him to open their annual session. He was 
glad indeed for the past few years that the business interests concerned in Calicut 
and the district of Malabar have organised themselves into a body of this character. 
The more he dealt with business and commerce the more he realised the value of 
organised efforts on the part of business interests. A soHta^ voice would not 
effect much improvement. Organisation was therefore very importa-nt. He was 
glad that fact had been realised and he wished that that body would become more 
and more representative in character. He understood that there was a vast majority 
of businessmen in Calicut, and he hoped that more and more would join and take 
an interest in the activities of the Chamber so that representations made by them 
would be a representation of the commercial opinion in Malabar. They have referred 
in their address to the prevalent widespread depression. For the past two vears 
this depression like echo was always with them. Whenever he went he did not 
escape from it. Last year when he went to Italy, a well organised country, it was 
very pleasing to see there the orange groves and when he went to the house of his 
host he found the oranges were not pluck from the trees. When he asked the rea- 
sons he was Informed that due to depression there was no demand and so they 
instead of wasting their time in plucking and selling their fruits at a lower cost 
had decided to allow it to be destroyed from the trees themselves. When he went 
to Brazil where the price of coffee was cheap, he found the coffe-seeds used as fuel 
on railways, since the merchants there did not think it worthwileto export it to other 
countries. In the U. S. A. cotton was used for agricultural purposes and it was 
used as also manure. When one considered about the question he would naturally 
think what was the reason. 

Eeferring to their requests for imposition of a duty on the rice imported from 
Burma and Siam into the West Coast Market, Sir T, V. Achariar said that at 
present Burma formed a portion of India, and they had no authority to place 
restrictions on Burma rice. They could think about it only if Burma decided to 
separate from India. Coming to the question of dumping of copra info the West 
Market from Ceylon he said that recently the Imperial Council of Eesearch of which 
he happened to be the Vice-President took up this question into consideration. In 
the course of their inquiry they found that special facilities have been afforded to 
cocoauut palm 'growers at Ceylon. Besides they were also engaged in research work. 
As a first step before making any recommendations to the Government the Imper- 
ial Council of Agriculture bad decided to appoint a special Officer to study the 
question on the spot and make his report to the above Council. Till his report was 
submitted they would not be in a position to make any suggestion to the Govern- 
ment with regard to the levy of cess on copra imported into the West Coast Market 
from Ceylon. 


The S. 1 . Chamber of Commerce 

The 23rd annual general meeting of the South India Chamber of Commerce was 
held at Madras on the 30lh. March 1933 when the annual report and audited state- 
ment of accounts for the past year came up_ for adoption. Afr. AT. Jamal Mahoned 
Saheb, President of the Chamber, in moving for the adoption of the Keport 
and Accounts said : 

It is customary on this occasion for the President to survey the outstanding 
features of the previous year’s trade and industries. This task is becoming easier and 
easier every year as there is only the same tale of woe to repeat, perhaps in a stron- 
51 
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ger language and possibly with a deeper sense of sorrow and disappointment, Three 
years of depression have passed and we are in the fourth year. Each year the slninp 
continued in a more intensive form than in the preceding year and it is too early 
yet to say whether we have turned the corner. 

For the most part of 1932 the general price level was even lower than in 1931 
though a few commodities like ground-nuts and cotton showed a brief spell of tirm- 
ness in the earlier months. The disparity between the smaller decline in the Pnoe 
index of the goods India has to buy and the greater decline in that of agricultural 
products which India has to sell more or less continued during the year and_ I^^'a 
therefore had another year of peculiar difficulties. The value of imports reinainca at 
almost the same level as in 1931, i. e., about 27 percent less than in 1930 and 45 
per cent less than in 1929 but Indian exports recorded a further decline from 
Es. 169 crores in 1931, 257 crorcs in 1930 and 328 crores in 1929 to 133 crores 
in 1932. 

So far as the Madras Presidency is concerned the only commodity which 
ved upon the previous record in tea whose exports increased from Rs. 397 lakhs in 
1931 to 458 lakhs in 1932 posibly owing to the 2d. per lb. preference in Britain 
introduced during the year. As though to counterbalance this unexpected prosperi- 
ty in the South Indian plantations there was a tremendous fall in rubber- exports 
from Es. 49 lakhs to Es. 9 lakhs. The other export commodities practically kept 
the level of 1931. On the whole while imports remained about the level of 1931 at 
Es. 13 crores, exports dwindled from Es. 16l4 crores to Es. 13^ crores. 

The general decline in exports faithfully reflects the growing impoverishment of 
the country, and it there is not a proportionate reduction in the imports or an incre- 
ase in the exports it would certainly constitute an unhealthy abnormality. In the 
normal course of trade a country’s imports of merchandise ought to be balanced and 
supported by its exports and in the cause of India the exports have to be much 
more so in order to cover the Home charges and the invisible imports consisting 
of British commercial services which aggregate about 50 to 60 crores ; unless there- 
fore we are able to export at least 50 to 60 crores worth of goods in excess of the 
value of goods we import and consume, we should be deemed to run into debt or 
living on capital. What happened in 1932 was that the imports and exports of mer- 
chandise practically balanced and we bad to find other resources than the sale of 
our goods to foreigners for paying the invisible imports and Homo charges and we 
find that we actually made this payment by the export of gold to the extent of Es. 
78 crores. 


The export of gold from India in normal years is practically non-existent but 
during the last two years it has been "growing from 2 crores in 1930 to 39 crores in 1931 
and 78 crores in 1932. We therefore, practically consumed foregin goods by paying 
for them in gold which ought to have been used in the country as productive capi- 
tal, thereby giving employment to thousands of people and increasing the production 
and wealth of the country. There is every indication therefore, that by the main- 
tenance of imports at this level _ and by paying for them in gold this country is 
crippling itself economically and industrially so much so that even if other countries 
of the world recover from the slump we shall find ourselves still in a prostrate con- 
dition. The more is the pity of this unnatural level of imports because as is evident 
in the case of the Indian textile_ mills, _ hosiery factories, shoe factories, etc., the im- 
ports are crippling even the existing industries compelling the closing down of mill 
after mill and loom after joom. Whore is the end to this decline of our exports and 
the unrestricted consumption of foreign goods against accumulated capital unless an 
embargo is placed on the export of gold ns every country which has gone off the 
gold standard has very sensibly done 7 Why is India alone made in this unique 
way to deprive herself of our gold 7 


. ngriculturisls is becoming more and more precarious. The 
a whole depends upon the prosperity of the ngricnltu- 
nneVnnnmirVo^i mi'* Prodpco continue to be on a deplorably low and 

abo?r water I^rd for keeping his head 

renrcscnla his other things, parted with his gold which 

years, no relief has yet come to him in this devi- 
mve Ind bS curtailed and this has its 
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The present pathetic state of affairs is of course, doe to world-conditions not 
pertaining to anv one conntry ^one. As_l said before, the same world conditions 
Etiil continne to have the Tvorld in their rigorons grip vrilhont ehowing yet any signs 
of relenting. Some people speak of money being cheap now a days and this might 
P^haps create an _ impression that there is more money available now. However, 
the real fact of it is that the world has not come in possession of more money, but 
what money there is has not snScient use and demand, because of the shrunken 
state of trade and commerce. Hence the cheapness of money. The thing is that 
the depression continues nnabated. If really money has increased in volume and dep- 
ression decreased, they must have shown themselves in the shape of increased com- 
modity prices. But the painful fact is there — that the prices show no tendency for 
improvement. 

A comprehensive and permanent solution of the present difficulties can, as you 
know gentlemen, be found only through international means and efforts. Such inter- 
national attempts at finding a solution have been, and are being, made. You all 
know the good results of the Lausanne Conference. Bnt for the results of the same 
Conference, 1 think the position would have been worse than what it is to-day. How- 
ever, for making the success of the Conference a conclusive and permanent one and 
for erpanding it into the much needed greater success, the wider question of YTar 
Debts and reparation payments had to be settled once for all and to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. The question of War Debts is intertwined with the Disarmament 
problem and the latter is now being discnssed among the Powers and at Geneva. 
Further, the World Economic Conference will soon be convened and I hope it will 
attack in the right, and overcome the economic ills of the world. The one result 
that the world now wants for its revitalisation is the increase in the commodity 
prices. This will of course mean the passing away of the nightmare of depression. 
Though one does not yet see concrete and positive signs of better times one refuses 
to believe that it can all be so very hopeless for much longer still. This state of 
affairs which is unnatural must end. The very dark gravity of the situation engenders 
seeds of hops and good times in that it produces for one thing, and urge for the 
nations to come together and to make a huge common effort to put an end to the 
ills which affiiot all alike. The nations are coming together, though slowly. I fer- 
vently hope that by their joint and deep deliberations, they will find out, amongst 
other things, that the preent dark troubles are traceable ultimately to the unlimited 
and nnbridJed spirit of destructive competition and that if peace and prosperity of the 
world are to be secure and permanent that spirit has to be restrains into harmless 
bounds and regulated by the adoption of the principle, “Hve and let five”. 

Apart from“international efforts and search for a world-wide and permanent solu- 
tion, individual countries can take measures which would bring some relief to the res- 
pective countries. Many countries that have gone off the Gold Standard, have put 
an embargo on the export of gold and have depreciated the exchange value of their 
cuixencies to make up for the fall ic prices. They have adopted and rearranged 
tariff policies with a view to support their economic position against depression. 
Great Britain is one of the countries that have taken such measures and these steps 
have evidently had beneficial effects. In the words of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, from having slipped back to the position of the third exporting country 
in the world. Great Britain has now once again regained her position as the first ex- 
porting conntry. 

That is how other countries act and retrieve thdr position to an appreciable ex- 
tent. Bat in India, the ffight of gold is permitted without let or hindrance. Even 
now when the establishment of a Reserve Bank is felt and recognised to be an im- 
mediate and great necessity no steps are being taken to conserve the gold within the 
conntry. Farther, this conntry presents the melancholy spectacle of keeping up by 
heroic 'efforts the exchange value of the rupee, thereby worsening her position and 
creating resnlis contrary to her best interests. If at least, under the present extraor- 
dinary conditions, the exchange ratio had been realised from its present unnatural 
moorings, it would have given some welcome and much needed relief to the hard 
hit agriculture and industiy of the country, and would have afforded some encourage- 
ment to the export trade, 'if the exchange be left alone, the rate will go down from 
the present unnaturally bnoyed up level and this will put up the commodity prices 
to some extent. This ' will bring more money to the ryot and increase his pnrehas- 
inE power. 'Would not the Government see at least now, that other countries are 
doing with beneficial results we have so long been asking for and adopt similar 
method in the interests of this suffering country ? The plea that any change in the 
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cschange policy would create laci of confidence abroad cannot be Eustained even_ in 
appearance at present when one sees what most other countries are actually doing 
and with what effect. . 

Another direction in which thecountry might and ought to have hadsomeassisti^e 
is the afibrding of larger protection and encouragement to the indigenous industnes. The 
Government have indeed formulated a policy of giving protection to the industries of 
the country. But more active and larger assistance than_ is given at present is necessary 
for accelerating the pace of the development of industries. Taking our own province, 
groundnuts form the largrat export of raw materials from this province and if oil 
crushing industry is suitably encouraged in this country, the vast number of the 
cultivators of this article can be more secure in the matter of marketing their pro- 
duce, apart from the additional employment it will give to people. 

Coming to tanning which is the largest and forcmost_ industry of the Madras 
Presidency, one still finds the Government averse to supplying the Jong felt of 
adequate protection to this industry. It is an admitted principle that as mpch of 
the*raw materials as possible should be exported in manufactured rather than in raw 
form. For securing this very desirable end in the best interests of the country and 
for giving adequate protection to the fanning industry against the very powerful foro'.® 
competition which it has to meet in the leather markets abroad and in the raw hide 
and skin markets in our own counfry.the tanning indnsfry and the commercial public 
of India have for many years been demanding the incerease of the export duty on 
raw skins to 25 per cent! and that on raw hides to 20 per cent. Bat the Govern- 
ment have not given heed to this legitimate appeal made and represented several 
on behalf of the premier indnstry or this province. At one time, the Commerce Mem- 
ber of the Government of India seemed to think that an least the case pf our raw 
goat skins was strong _ but no relief has been given even in this restricted case. 
One can find no justification for this indiflercuce on the part of the Government 
particularly when one bears in mind that the increase in the duty will in addition 
to giving protection to the indnstry bring in an appreciable amount of revenue 
to the Government at a time when they are in great need of more revenue. Will it 
be too much to hope that the Government will satisfy this legitimate demand at least 
at present when this industry because of its peculiar circumstances is particularly 
hit hard by the depression ? 

It is a great pity that while discarding auch sources of revenues as would assist 
the industrial development of the country and at the same time give a considerable 
amount of income to the Government they should keep up the Income-tax and 
Super-tax at the present high level. The present rates of these taxes and the sur- 
charges are working as a hadicap and discouragement to the commerce and industry 
of the country and it is indeed highly necessary that the surcharge should be can- 
celled and the rates of the Income and Super taxes be substantially lowered for 
affording relief and giving a fillip to the commerce and industry of the country 
where economic development is still comparatively at a very low level 

These are indeed old arguments, but they are still true and only gather more 
force and cogency as time goes on. 


One of the most important events of the year is the Ottawa Agreement. Here 
they have departed from their long established traditional policy of having no im- 
perial preference. The Government frequently does not do the right thing and so 
also m this case. The right thing was to have taken the people info the Govern- 
ments confidence in the matter of choosing the Indian delegates fo the Ottawa Con- 
ference. This is a country where the industrial and economic development is much 
below the mark and so it cannot readily afford fo be linked with an industrially 
powerful country on the same footing. Again, she has important export trade rcla- 
tiODS with many countries. Hence the great nnxicly of the people in this connection. 
Anyhow, the Agreement has been ratified by the Assembly and has been in opera- 
lion now for sometime ; but we do not yet see signs indicating any belter tone or 
confidence coming into the trade of the country. ' 

“pilot me genilemcn, to say something on the White Paper containing 
proposals for the future constitution of India. All scc- 
Manv rrntn..£^ couiUry have now expressed their views on this doenraent. 

safo-^firds .Roper incindinp the too comprehensive nature of the 

of tfe Gnvrrnnf r'on » rclatmg to finance in particular, the extraordinary powers 
vices Governors, the recruitment and control of the scr- 

y V Bccictary of ..tato, setting up of a separate statnlory railway board, the 
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conditions fised for csiiering in the federation etc., are fonnd unsatisfactory and 
keenly disappointing. All sciio-oU of thought are unanimous in pronouncing the 
proposals as unsatisfactory, and as fsHing much short to the practicable aspirations 
of the people. One u-onld earnestly point out the potrers that be that it is not 
srell to alIow_ discontent to grow any more, but that it should be mollified by mee- 
ting the cherished End_ legitimate STish of the people. I strongly hope that there is 
yet time and opportunity for mating such alterations as will answer the aspirations 
cf the people. One would suggest that points that are most common in the views 
expressed by the varions sectfons of the people may be given efect to. Anyway, I 
fervently implore that snspicion or mistrust should find not even a lurHng place in 
connection with this supremely important matter end that goodwill and confidence 
should he the gniding factors *oa all sides. 

Before I conclnde I wish to refer to another important matter. Some days ego 
we heard something about an expnlsion order served on certain Nattnfcottai Chetiiars 
in Indo-China. The Chamber has made a representation on the matter. I hope 
there is some mistake somewhere. If it is no mistake, then it is a case of another 
country refusing ordinary hcman rights to Indians. If an Indian is sought to he 
expelled from a country for executing through that country’s own legal agency e 
d^ree that was given by the court of that very country, it is simply inconceivable. 
If sncb an action is allowed to pass unheeded, then one' does not know what other 
treatment an Indian cannot expect. I earnestly hope that the Government of India 
will be pleased to look closely into this matter and take immediate and necessary 
steps to secure all fair and legitimate protection to the Indians concerned. 

In conclnsiOD, I desire to thank you, all, gentlEmen, for your willing co-operation 
in the work of the Char.ber. The Chamher owes a deep debt of gratitude to tbs 
members of the Executive Committee, the various Snb-Comraittees and the 
representatives on pnblic bodies for their good work which is reSected in the in- 
creased activities of the Chamber and the team work and co-operation of the affiliated 
Chambers end Associations. My warm thanks are also one to the Honorary Secre- 
taries. the Assistant Secretary and the staff who have stood} the strein of increasing 
responsibilities remarkably well and in an uncomplaining manner. 


The Brnma indiaD Chasher of Commerce 

The eighth annual general meeting of the Bnrma Indian Chamber of Commerce 
WES held as Eangoon on the lOli. Mey 1933 in the office of the Chamber with Ur. 
Virfieikai Dakya, president cf the Chamber, in the chair. In the course of his speech 
Mr. Dahya said : — 

'Let me at the cutset eay that we rejoice with the rest of our country-men at 
the release of Mahatma Gandhi on the eve of his great ieposya, I fervently hope 
that Mahatmaji’s political gesture will be interprefra by the 'Govern meet in the 
spirit in which it is made. 

T. should like to take this opportnnitv of extending a cordial welcome, on behalf 
of the Indian mercantile community of finrma, to His Excellency Sir Hngh Step- 
henson, who recently assumed the high office of Governor of this province. 

Tt gives me pain to have to refer to the heavy loss sustained by the people in 
Burma in general and by the Indian mercantile community in particular in the 
death of that well-known philanthropist and merchant prince Dr. P. J. Mehta, who 
was a prominent member of the Chamber. 

‘Year committee addressed the local Government with regard to the representa- 
tion of the Chamber on the council of the University of Eangcon. We are sorry 
that the local Government has turned down the request of the Chamber almost 
unceremoniously, more particularly because Indian mercantile community have libe- 
rally contributeii towards the funds of the University. The Chamber is thankful 
to the local Government for allotting two seats to it. I must emphasise once more 
that the representation of Indian commercial interests is entirely inadequate. This 
has been repeatedly pointed out to the local Government fant withont effect. In 
regard to representation on the municipal corporation end the Bangooa Development 
Trust, the position has remained unchanged.” 
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Referring to the mail contract the Bpcaker said : — ‘I must express the feeling of 
surprise of the public at the retrograde proposals of the local Government to curtail 
some of the existing services and to reduce the speed of the boats plying between 
Burma and the Indian ports. The object of those proposals is to effect economy 
but I dare say this is the last place where the axe can be applied with justification 
whilst there is yet scope for retrenchment in other directions._ Your committee have 
strenuously opposed those proposals and urged that the existing services must be 
maintained without any reduction in speed. ‘Your committee have further suggested 
that the mail contract should preferably be giveu to ludian companies wherever it 
is possible to do, i.e., on the Eangoon-Chittagong coast runs.’ 

Dealing with the political situation the president said : — ‘The political and econo- 
mic conditions in India including Burma are still overshadowed with deep discontent 
and depression almost bordering on despair. ‘Coming to Burma we find that the 
question of the future political status is stiil undecided. The special December 
session of the Burma Legislative Council passed a resolution which was interpreted 
by his Majesty’s Government as vague and definite instead of a straight reply to the 
straight question as to whether Burma wished to be separated on the basis of the 
constitution outlined by the Prime Minister or to federate with_ India. Consequent- 
ly another special session of the Council had to be convened with a view to mve 
one more opportunity to the Council to give a direct reply which concluded on last 
Saturday. But this time also the Council session has led nowhere. As yon are 
aware no resolution was adopted and the only one resolution which was _ debated ^ 
upon was talked out. It now rests with his Majesty’s Government to _ decide 83 _ to 
what the future political status of this province should be justified in assuming 
that the decision could not be otherwise than the maintenance of the status quo. 


“The viewpoint of a businessman is naturally that of the financial consequences 
of separation, and, I am afraid, this aspect has not been placed before the pub- 
lic in its proper perspective. The note recently published by the Government of 
Burma at the request of the Burma Chamber of Commerce is indefinite in its con- 
clusions and one could hardly expect even the Government to place before the public 
definite conclusions. This note estimates a gross gain to Burma of three crores in 
the event of separation, but several deductions must be made before the net gain can 
be arrived at. First of all, there will have to be a provision for the repayment of 
Burma’s share of the public debt to the extent of one crore annually till it is 
wiped off ; secondly the interest of 5.57 crores according to the Government figures 
— although the latest figures would raise Burma’s share to 8 crores — will have to be 
met ; and thirdly for a number of years pensionary charges will have to be met 
from the Burma revenue absorbing another 70 lakhs. This certainly does not leave 
very much as a net gain. I am leaving off the over-estimate in 'customs duties 
which might amount to 50 lakhs, nor do I make any allowance for increased admi- 
nistrative charges and money required for internal defence. On the other hand, I 
should like to point out that in the event of Federation, the province will in any 
case enjoy the assignment of a part of excise duties, export duty on rice and personal 
income-tax. I will not venture to fix this assignment on any percentage basis as 
has been attempted by some people but in any case such assignment will appreciably 
add to Burma’s provincial revenues. The ratio of assignment can be fought out and 
improved upon. Financially therefore in scparalion 1 do not see there is any very 
attractive proposition before us. 


TVhatcver the future status, that may ultimately be decided upon, the one 
'5-cntial fact must always be kept in view by the Government ns well as the people 
that the relations between India and Burma must be preserved on a fricndlv basis 
both in the interests of Burma and India— and if I am permitted to add— more so 
in the interests of Burma. Suggestions have been made from time to time in the 
press in pnblic me-efings, and also in the Legislative Council that India is more dep- 
enuent upon Burma than Burma is on India and rice and petroleum products are 
.of fk's statement. India imports about one million tons of rice 
Inn argued that India is thus dependent on Burma. This million 

shniilfl°nn‘^ cent- of the total riccproduction of India without Burma; and 

from nfford lo do without imports 

her ^^otlagg can without the least difficulty be made up bv augmenting 

marfcrt trntiw”®*'®” l? 'uiports from outside. But to Burma the loss of the Indian 
India from nothing short of a calamity in as much ns the quanfilv shipped to 

Burma represents one third of her expottable sur^us. As regards 
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petrolennj prodncts I need ecarcely point ont that India consumes the entire sur- 
plus production of Burma and is the only market for them. There is not the 
slightest apprehension of India being plac^ at the least disadvantage without the 
petroleum products of Burma, for the world production of petroleum far exceeds the 
consumption with the result that there is a keen competition between the different 
producing countries in the consuming markets. The need for preserving friendly 
relations between the two countries — more particularly economic relations — was never 
more pressing than at present when all tne countries of the world are undergoing 
a period of acute trade depression and are devising all possible means by way of 
tariffs, exchange manipulations, etc., with the one object of expanding their export 
trade. 


The Bengal National Chamber o{ Commerce 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce held at Calcutta on the 4lh. March 1933, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, the Presi- 
dent, surveyed the events of last year at length. The most remarkable contribution of 
1932 towards economic reconstruction, he said, was the recent attempt of some nations to 
solve their peculiar problems by at least partially cutting themselves from world influ- 
ences. Another outstanding event of the year was the complete reversal of England’s 
traditional fiscal policy by the enactment of a schedule of protective tariffs. The 
tariff policy of India also underwent a fundamental change during the year as a 
result of the Ottawa Agreement. 

Speaking of the Reserve Bank, BIr. Sarkar believed that India’s reserves were 
ample, and her general financial and economic conditions were not such as to forbid 
its establishment, and successful working. He stressed that if a Reserve Bank was 
established, it must be endowed with all the ordinary functions of similar institutions 
in other advanced countries. Control of credit, currency and exchange should unre- 
servedly be transferred to the Reserve Bank. 

Referring to the financial condition of the country, Mr. Sarkar said that after 
three long years of budget disequilibrium, monetary disturbances, exchange difficul- 
ties, dear money and uncertainties, he was glad the Government were being gradu- 
ally freed from longstanding embarrassment. But it would be a serious mistake to 
record Government’s happier position as a reflection of the country’s economic condi- 
tion. 

Observation in Annual Report 

That the tradition of maintaining a healthy interest in political questions with a 
definite bearing on trade and commerce, has been observed by it throughout last 
year, is the claim put forward by the Bengal National Chamber, whose annual 
report'as summarised by the “Hindu” was published in it on the 20th. April 1933. 
The report, which is a bulky volume of 454 pages, gives a succinct account of 
the various activities of the Chamber during 1932. 

The Chamber claims to have made clear to the authorities the undesirable effect 
of the Ordinances in the daily conduct of business but adds that the policy of [the 
Government was too well set and the “Chamber has still to wait for the time when 
its counsels will exercise their deserved influence on the policy of the Govern- 
ment”. 

The report states that the question of the allocation of seats reserved for Com- 
merce to the various commercial bodies engaged its attention. It urged upon the 
authorities that the number of seats allotted to Indian Commerce being dispropor- 
tionately small, no commercial opinion other ^an that of businessmen domiciled in 
this province and identified with the economic interests of Bengal was entitled to 
be represented by those seats. The Chamber also advanced the plea that the alloca- 
tion of seats, either on sectional or communal basis, would be “prejudicial to the 
harmonious and healthy development of Bengal’s economic life. Recognising the 
undue preponderance of outsiders in the commercial life of Bengal and the danger 
of giving them more power and influence, the Chamber favoured the allotment of all 
the seats to the indigenous interests of the province”. 



THE MUSLIM CONFERENCES 
Muslim Conference Executive Board 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the All-India Moalem Conference was held 
in the 'Western Hostel, New Delhi on the Sth. March 1933 under the presidentship 
of Sir Mahomed Iqbal. About 50 members attended the meeting, inclnding 
Messrs. Syed Abdul Azeez, S. M. Padsha, Hussain Imam and Mahomed 
Suhrawardy, members of the Council of Btate ; Messrs. Masood _ Ahmed, 
Ismail Alt Khan, Captain Sher Mahomed Khan, Mahomed Yamin Khan, 
Mahomed Munzzam Sahib, Sir Mahomed Yaknb, Haji Abdul Haroon. 
Wajibuddin, Mahomed Sadique, K Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Dr. Ziauddin, Mahomed 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, A. H. Ghnznavi. Mahomed Anwarul Azeem and Shn_B Daudi, 
members of tho Legislative Assembly; Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Malik Sir Fcrozo 
Khan Noon, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Hafiz Hidnyat Hussain, Abdus Saroad, 
Syed Zakir Ali, S. M. Habib, Manlana Mazharnddin, Zahur Ahmed, Abdul 
Jabbar, H. i,. C., Ghnznafarullah is.. L. C., Mufti Mahomed Sndiq (Qadian), Major 
Sir Hissamuddin Khan and the Eaja Saheb of Salempore. 

The question of tho amnlgamatioa of the All-India Moslem League with the 
Muslim Conference was discussed. 

It was understood that Sir Mahomed Yaknb and Mr. Shafi Dandi expressed their 
•willingocss to resign secretaryships of the respective organisations .for the object of 
sfiecting unification. 

Syed Habib Shah (Lahore) opposed amalgamation on the ground that the ex- 
islance of both of the organisations was necessary for the welfare and political advan- 
cement of the country. 

Excitement and confusion marked the proceedings of the Council of the Moslem 
League. The President, Mr, Abdul Axiz, Barrister, admitted the Press to the 
pioceedings before lunch, when the Associated Press representative attended. There 
were eorae protests against the Press being admitted, but the general sense of tho 
House prevailed in favour of the Chairman’s ruling. 

After lunch when the Council reassembled and the Free Press reporter joined the 
Press table. Sir Mahomed Yakub raised the point whether the Press should bo 
allowed to continue to report the proceedings. The President said that his ruling had 
been already given. Thereupon, confusion and uproar occurred, and a number of 
members stagw a walk-out. 


Meeting o! tbe Muslim League Council 


The meeling of the Council of the Muslim League was held in the Western 
Hostel immediately after the adjournment of the meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Moslem Conference. 

Attendance was the same as at the meeting of the Executive Board. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, moving the resolution for the amalgamation of the two 
bodies, proposed that a joint committee be appointed to draft the constitution for the 
joint organisation. He gave detailed history of the efforts made from time to time 
lor the nmalgamalion of the tvro premier organisations of the Moslems with identi- 
cal aims acd objects, and stressed the need for effecting it with the minimum 


Mufti Mahomed Sadiq of Quadian seconded the resolution. 

^ ruling from the chair, on the point 
tion. ' Council Was competent to consider the question of amalgma- 
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JL ] nOSLEH COSFEBE?rCE ESECTTriYE BOAED 

Ccpicir, Sr.iT ITchcrr.-d Er.cn 3Z. l- ju thozszt": thst the Snb-Coziciltlee s^poin- 
ted £t tha Lisl nsetins of tie Exscstivs Bosrd to consider the question conld legi- 
timstelj arrive s.t e decision for EcntgEmEtion, ss it ■srss cornposed of members of 
totii s. 

Mr. Tcrrdr. Khcr.. in m A_ said that the Comncil conld idthin the limits of the 
constitntion. decide the cnestion. 

Mr. S. M. AdcMlch. Joint Secretarj of the Leagne. stronglv opposed the propo- 
saL Ke said that the eSorts cade bj the cechers'bf the Les^e vrers treated Tsith 
scant respect bv the Moslem Conferehe^ He feared that the Trhole idea behind the 
snggstion -srere to erase the name of the Loanee. 

"iSeiT: Abiidlz Ecrccr.. ii. i_ a_ thonzht’that the qnestion shonIJ be dropped, if 
it Tcs lihelj to create ill-fediiis: among those present. He asserted that he himself 
did not rrant to do a— aj rdth the League, and pleaded that the qnestion shonid not 
be decided bj vote. 

Mcl’Js BcrUjct AH. of the Pnnjab, declared that the Leagne's services to the Mos- 
lem commnnilv canid not be sn^tssed bv those of anv other similar organisation. 
He adrmtted that the Leagne had been more or less a dead body for some time past, 
fant it did cot foUoTr that ft shonid be vdped ont of eaistecce.” On the other hand, 
it shonid be given a nevr lease of life. He said that tbe Moslem Conference was the 
prednet of an emergency vhich had passed or was rapidly passing away, and he 
invited its members lo come into the fold of the Leagne and thonght that it was a 
political crime to sign its death-warrant. 

The meeting at tHs stage adfonrced for Icneh. 

After a few miactes, those vrho walked ont of the Moslem Leagne meeting retnr- 
ced, and a cnnrter of an honr was spent fa argameats. This fed' to farther" confu- 
sion and hot* words were exchanged, wherenpon Mr. Abdul Axiz, President, adjonr- 
ned the meeting to next Snnday (12:h.). This was accepted by a section of the House, 
while oiers lo'idiy protested and pnt Mr. Yamin in' the chair, but the chair 

was pushed and he was thrown on the ground. Ccpicin Shzr Mahomed Khan and 
Khan Sahib S. ML Aldulla came to blows. When sticks end chairs were raised, 
peace-makers intervened, and further fight was stopped- 

Syed Habib's oh'ectido being ruled'out, the mating passed a vote of confidence 
in the Secretary. Sir Mahomed’ Yakub, and of censure against the President. Mr, 
AtdnlAzir, an*d adionmed efne dfe. 

Text of the Rcsolctioa 

The foliawicg is the fcH text of the resolution passed by the majority at tbe 
meeting of tbe Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference: — 

‘"Tn. view of the fact that the objects of the AR-India Muslim Gosference and 
the All-India Muslim League are idendcal, this meeting of the Executive Board of 
the All-India Muslim Conference, approves of the pro'poeed amalgamation of the 
two organisations, and further proposes that a joint committee be appointed to draft a 
constitution for the joint organisation, and that this rueeting of the Executive Board 
of the All-Iudia Muslim Conference, resolves that a joint ’'meeting of the Executive 
Beard of the AJI-Icdia Muslim Conference and the Council of the"* All-India Muslim 
League should he held to consider the pnogramme and action to he taken for holding 
a session of the jciut organisation." 

rilr. Ah did Aziz's Statement 

Mr. Abdal Ac£t. President of the All-Iudia Muslim Leauue, issued the following 
statement ‘ " 

'^A meeting of tbe Council of the All-India Muslim League was held on the o?h 
instant at tbs' Western Hostel, New Delhi, at about 12-SO p. ii. The delay of half 
an hour in holding the meeting was due to the Executive of the conference not 
finishing the deli’cemtions by twelve noon. When the meeting started, I tcok the 
chair, lu view or the importance of the question to 'oe considered, namely, the pro- 
posed amalgimation of the All-Indla Muslim League and the All-India Muslim Con- 
lerence I had allowed repr^ntatives of the Press to be present daring the procee- 
dings. cir Yakub took objection to the presence cf pressmen in the room. L over- 
ruled the objection. Upon this. Sir Fercre Kh.an Yoon repeated the same objection. 
I again overruled the objection, and made it clear in the course of my speech that 
the co-operation of the Press in a matter of this character erecting the" very life and 
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existence of the League should not be dreaded, but u-elMmed. _ Tamm ^an 
pressed the same objection, but u'as called to order by the majority or the Idouse 
and realising that the sense of the House iras in support of the position toen by 
me. Sir M. Yakub appealed to the House to proceed with the business and not to 
waste their time and energy on a minor issue. This question having been definitely sci- 
tled, the question of the amalgamation of the League and the conference was taken up. 

“Sir M. Yakub proposed the amalgamation of the league with the contoence 
under the name of “The Muslim League Conference’’, and moved the very risolu^n 
which the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference had adopted, ^is 
gave rise to a very hot discussion. The proposal of Sir M. Yakub was as^ilw 
from all quarters. Mr. Shah Maswood and Mr. Abdulla, Vice-President, Delhi 
Municipality and Joint Secretary, All-India Muslim League, and Mr. Abdul Matin 
Chondhury pointed that the proposal was beyond the powers of the council to con- 
sider, as it virtually suggested aissolution of the. League. On the merits also of the 
proposal, the majority of the House was of a determined mind. Malik Barkat All, 
Advocate, Lahore, referred to the past history of the Muslim League, and s.aid that the 
League had behind it a tradition of thirty years’ splendid service to the Muslim 
community and notwithstanding its present moribund condition, due to the fact 
that a man like Sir M. Yakub was its secretary, deserved to be supported and main- 
tained. The League was the supreme political'organisation of the Muslims and, if it 
was in a bad way, the remedy was not to end it, but to restore it to its origiMl 
position by admitting into it strong. independent Muslim thought, which Sir M. 
Yakub and his clique had managed to keep out by one pretence or another. The 
secretariat of the League should be overhauled completely. 


“The speech produced a very marked eiffect on the House and it was obvious 
that Sir M. Yakub’s resolution had little support. Sir. Shah Maswood followed 
in the same strain and pointed ont that the All-India Muslim Conference was a 
temporary' institution and should be dissolved. Jnst about this time. Sir M. Ynknb 
moved the adjournment of the House for lunch and prayers. 1 adjourned the House 
for one hour. 

“At 3 the Council met again. Sir M. Yakub’s clique who apparently meanwhile 
hatched a plot to create disorder wanted the Pressmen to clear out. The sober ele- 
ment of the House disapproved of this conduct and wanted the proceedin;^ to con- 
tinue. Sir M. Yakub and his clique walked out headed by Sir Ferozo Khan Koon. 
whose ri^nest to clear the Pressmen out of the room 1 had turned idown at the 
first sitting. The proceedings then continued calmly. Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhnry 
moved formally that the Council of the League* dis.approved of the proposal to 
amalgamate the League and the Conference. The Hnu=e was on the point of pas- 
sing the resolution, when it was moved that the House do adjourn in order to 
enable the members who had walked out to retrace the wrong stop they had taken. 
^YhiIe this proposal was being discussed, the clique walked iu again. With the nna- 
nimous consent of the Honsn, I adjourned the meeting of the council to Sunday 
11 a. m. at the office of the League in Ballimaran, Delhi. This considerably np.=et 
Sir M. Yakub and his clique- Sir. Yarain Khan occupied the ch.air. I just vacated 
and wanted to hold a meeting. This created quite an uproar and c. feeling of resent- 
ment. Some one removed the chair on which Mr. Yamin Khan was trying to sit, 
with^e i^nlt tMt he fdl flat on the ground. On thus, Captain Sher 3Iahoraed ^.sn 
attacted Mr. Abdulla. This was too ranch, and some one in the House hurled a 
chair at him, and a number of fist-blows descended on him. But for the patience 
and tact of myself and other members of the council, the risnlt would have been 
senous bloodshed. ’ 


“These are the facts. Let the public 


f. puoiic lUQga for themselves. I understand that 

V adjourned, the clique of Sir 31. 

KhsH presidin^T, at ^rhicb resolntions expres^inf; 
lakub and no-confidence in me ’^rcrc moved and pa-s=ed. The 
9^ the League. Kau-abzada Liaqat AH 
lionnl’ 'vqiccd his protest against this nneonstitu- 
tinr of thr>*T^^S^ action, dc-clanng that he in conscience could not call this a mee- 
of tho Honcp' meeting had been formallv and, with the consent 
01 the House, adjourned by Us constitutional President, viz., my?elf. 

Yakub^and^^i'f exhibition of impoteat rage of Sir 3L 

told the House tb?t defeat of their original^ plan. Sir M. Yakub originally 

t h. was ready with his resignation and it would have been much 
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more gracefni if he had msde an csit in a qniet manner. Bnt, obvionslT, Sir Feroze 
Khan Xoon, mho had been slighted in the morning, manted to stage a demonstration 
to -wash his hands of the Lea^e. -rrhich he in conjunction mith Sir M. Yakub had 
so badly esploited.'"’ 

League’s Adjourned Meeting — New Delhi, 12th. March 1933 

The sdjoumed meeting of the Oouncil of the Moslem League mas held at Nem 
Delhi on the ISlh March 1933 under the presidency of Ifr. Abdul Aiiz, Barrister- 
at-Lam.Peshamar. About tmenty members mere present, among them being Sir Slahomed 
Iqbal.Sir Mahomed^ Yakub, Sir Syed Murtaza Sahib, Captain Sher Mahomed Khan, 
Mouivi Shad Daudi. Mr. Abdul Matin Chandhuri, Mufti Mahomed Sadique, Maulana 
Mazhamddin. Mr. S. M. Afadulfs, Haji Eashid Ahmad, Shah Masmood Ahmed 
and Xamabzada Khurshid Ali Khan. 

At the outset, the President gave his reasons for his ruling on Sir Mahomed 
Yakub's resolution at the last mating for amalgamating the Moslem League mith 
the Moslem Conference, upholding Mr. Shsh Masmood Ahmad's objection thereto. 
He_ maintained that the Conned mas in no case competent to consider a resolution 
mhich might mean the actual or Tirtnal dissolution of the League. 

Sir Mchcmed Ycleub then expressed regret at mhat had happened at the last 
rneeting. and stressed the supreme need for co-operation and goodmill among all sec- 
tions of the House. Sir MaJiomed also informed the House that he had received a letter 
sign^ by fonrteen members of the Conned to move a vote of censure on the 
President, but he expressed his nnmillingness to bring the matter in for discussion, 
as their difierences had bc-an only recently patched np, and he did not desire to 
revive feelings of animosity. He' mithdrem his resolution for the amalgamation of 
the League and the Conference and asked the House to defer its consideration to a 
later date. Sir Mahomed then proposed that a Joint Conference of the Moslem 
League, the Moslem Conference and the Working Committee of the Jamiat-nl- 
Ulema, Camnpore be held to consider the White Paper and that a snb-committee 
consisting of Messrs. S, M. Abdulla, Jlirza Ahmed Sayed and Haji E-ashid Ahmed 
be form^ to carry on negotiations mith the Moslem Conference and the Jamiat, 
Camapore. to Sx the date^and place for the Conference. 

The Frrsideni refused to allom discussion on the resolution on the ground that 
the item for a joint conference did not figure on the agenda for the day, and 
suggested that discussion on the political situation should take place at the next 
meeting of the Council, but the discussion vrent cn. 

ATr. dSastrood Ad.rr.ad mas for postponing consideration of the question sine die. 

Ceptain Shcr Mehemsd Khan and 'dTufli Mahomed Sadique emphasised the 
imperative importance of holding a joint conference mith mhich Sir Mahomed Iqbal 
expressed himself in cc-mpkte agreement. 

Mr. Mcsxcood Ahmad manted to knom mhelher. besides the three mentioned 
above, other Moslem political organisations mould be invited to participate in the 
joint conference and express their opinion cn the White Paper. 

Thongh discussion mas goinu on. the Prcsidenl still persisted in his view holding 
that consideration of the political situation and the issues likely to be raised by 
the White Paper should be included in the agenda for the next meeting, but he 
eventually yielded to pressure exerted on him from all sections of the House, to 
allom the discussion to continue. 

Mr. Abdul Maiir, moved an amendment to Sir Mahomed _ Yakub’s resolution 
that invitations be issued to other moslem political organisations, such as, the 
Khilafat Committee, the Majiiis Ahrar, the Xationalist Moslem Association, the 
Jamiat-nl-Ulema, Delhi. 

Mr. Mcs’.rcod. supporting the amendment, said that Moslems of all shades of 
opinion should 'nc represents .at the joint conference. 

Mr. Eashid Ahmed and S. M. Abdulla opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Eashid Ahmed observed that only those organisations^ could be invited to 
the joint conference whose creed mas in 'common mith that of the Moslem League 
attainment of Dominion States by constitutional means. As the Xationalist 
Moslems and Ahrars had passed resolutions in fivveur of Civil Disobedience, it mas 
obvious that they did no: see eye to eye mith the ^members of the League and 
therefore they conld not bo invited' to participate in the joint conference. 

Mr. Abdulla observed that they could not invite those mhose aims and ideals mere 
not identical mith those of the D^gue and the Conference. 
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Tbe amendmeDt Tras pnt to rote aod rejected by 10 rotes to 7 and Sir Mahomed 
Yakub’s resolution was carried. t. u t. i. 

The meeting decided that the nest annual session of the League should pe held 
in Delhi on the 29th and 30th April, and also passed a_ resolution^ requesting Mr. 
Jinnah to come over to India and give a lead to Moslems in these critical timK_. 

The President then read a statement from Sytd Mahomed Jafrt raising a 
technical objection to Sir Mahomed Yakub continuing to act as Secretary of tM 
League, on the ground that he was not duly elected when Dr. Eitchlew severed 
his connection with the League as its Secretary. __ __ - .i. » 

The President gave a ruling upholding Mr. Jafri’s objection, declaring that the 
ofSce of Secretary was vacant, and hurriedly dispersed the meeting, without allowing 
any discussion on the question. _ . ,, j • 

This action of the President, which was characterised as arbitrary, r^Ued in 
unanimous resentment and provoked a storm of protest and indignation and he was 
repeatedly asked to resign. Those present ImmMiafely formed themselves into an 
informal meeting with 8ycd Murlaxa Sahib in the chair. _ j j i, 

Mr. Yamhi Khan moved the following resolution, which was seconded by 
Natcabxada Khursed Alt Khan and unanimously adopted after a dozen iMgthy 
speeches had been made on it condemning the action : “This informal meeting w 
the League Council expresses its full confidence in Sir Mahomed Yakub and 
strongly condemns the arbitrary action of Mr. Abdul Aziz in giving his ruling on 
Mr. Jam's objection, and thereafter dissolving the meeting, without giving an 
opportunity to the Connc'il to discuss the subject or asking for any explanation 
from Sir Mahomed Yakub.” 

Sir Mahomed Y'akub informed the House that in deference to the ruling of the 
President, he would cease to act as Secretary. Mr. S. M. Abdulla, Joint Secretary, 
would act as Secretary, 

League’s Emergency Meeting Declared Unlawful 

NEW DELSI—2Sth. MAT 1933 


A meeting of the Council of the Moslem League was held at New Delhi 
on the 28th. May 1933. Afr. Abdul Axix took the chair and among those present 
were Haji Eashid Ahmed, Mr. S. M. Abdulla, Mr. Mahomed Sadiq Mnlfani, Mr. 
Mahomed Shah Beg, Mr. Aziz Ali Elan, Mirza Mahomed Sae^, Mr. Habibnr EjA- 
man, Mr. Mahomed Jafree, the Imam Sahib of the Jumma Masjid, Mr. Mazhnruddin, 
Slalik Barkat Ali and Nawab Ali Syced. 

At the outset, a condolence resolution was passed nnanimonsly on the death of 
Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, former Vice-President of the I/iagne. 

Malik Barkat Ali then invited a ruling from the chair as to the validity of the 
officiating Secretaiy's action in calling an emergent meeting of the Council. 

Mr. Abdul Azix held that the circumstances under which the officiating Assistant 
Secretary Mirza Mahomed Saecd, had been made officiating Secretary were such 
as did not give him locus standi to call a meeting. 

Both Messrs Basid Ahmed and Abdullah asked the President to declare the 
uiceting unconstitutional and walk out before anything unpleasant happened. 

Mr. Abdnljah observed that Mr. Abdul Aziz was inspired by motives of “self- 
iu his persistency to remain President, depite almost universal opposition, 
and had issned to the Press “false statements.” 

Mr- Maxharuddin contended that if the ruling of the President in removing Sir 
Mahomed Ya^b from the secretaryship was unconstitutional the present action of 
tnc_..ecrc-lary in calling the meeting could not be conslilulicnal as the Secretary 
uenved his authority from the same ruling. 

At this stage, the President was pushed out of the chair and Bihcn Sahib Ecji 
ticsid Ahmed was installed in his place. 

Barkat Ali asked Mr. Abdul Aziz whether the meeting was any longer 

com.iintional,^ whereupon, the latter declared it to be unconstilutional and walked 
cut accompanied^ by Malik Bark.at Ali. 

-Vudnl Aziz and Malik Barkat Ali h.ad walked out, those present with 

Tbi P-'issed Ejs resolutions. 

Mr characterised as misleading and incorrect the statement issned 

riiip-nfrif ^ regarding the holding of the next session of the League, and 

'ffile* " session of the League should be held as early as pos* 
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The second resointion approved of the Moslem leaders’ manifesto re^rding the 
strengthening of the League, and appointed a sub-committee to consider the financial 
condition of the League and raise subscriptions if necessary. 

The third resolution passed a vote of censure on Mr. Abdul Aziz and removed 
him from oSce, and declared the presidentship of the League to be vacant. 

The fourth resolution approved of the action of the officiating Secretary, in calling 
the meeting and espressed its full confidence in the officiating Secretary and the 
Assistant &cretary. 

The fifth resolution disapproved of the Haj Pilgrims Bill, and pleaded for its 
withdravral. 

The last resolution considered it unnecessary, in view of the Council having ex- 
pressed its opinion previcus, to give evidence before the Joint Select Committee at 
the present stage, and viewed with grave concern the British Government’s attitude 
in inviting fresh evidence. 

Four members of the League were authorised to communicate with the Joint- 
Parliamentary Select Committee in London on the snbject, and arrange for proper 
representation of Moslem demands. 

Mr. Abdel Aziz’s StElement 

Afr. Abdul Axiz, President of the All-India Moslem League, interviewed said: — 

The “emergency’" meeting was held to-day under my presidentship and was 
declared by me illegal, inasmuch as Mr. Mahomed Saeed, Acting Joint Secretary 
had no anthority to call an emergency meeting himself. Fnder the constitution of the 
Leagne, it is the Honorary Secretary who can^ call an emergency meeting, Mr., Saeed 
had never been elected Secretary. The Secretary of the Leagne can only be elected 
at the annnal meeting of the League and when one such is elected, a casual vacancy 
.arising out or his resignation or death or some other cause can be filled up only by 
the Council. In the present case, the actual meeting of the Leagne was held in 
Decembet 1931 at Delhi. No Secretary was elected. It was on the score of this 
that I declared in the last meeting, that the League had no Secretary, and respecting 
this ruling. Sir Mahomed Yafcnb staled that he ceased to be Secretary. This objec- 
tion was actnlly raised in the meeting of the Leagne to-day by Malik Barkat All. 
There was no answer to this objection, except abuse and threats of violence by a 
local clique numbering ten or twelve. "Upholding this objection, the meeting was 
declared by me to be illegal. The local clique then held another meeting, but obvi- 
ously any proceedings of that meeting can have no value. 

“i continue to be the President of the League. But I must state (hat unless the 
Moslem public of Delhi wakes up to a sense of responsibility in the matter, and 
wrests this old institution from the hands of this clique, I shall have seriously to 
consider the question of my completely severing all connection with a body, the 
members of which believe only in violence and vulgar abuse”. 


Mnslim CoDference Execnlive Board 

A'Fir DELm—26lh. MABCE 1933 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Muslim Conference was held 
in Western'^ Hostel, New Delhi, on the 26lli. March 1933 under the presi- 
dency of Sir 21. Iqbal. About forty members were present, including Dr. 
Sbafaat Ahmed, Mr. !?. M. iPadshah. Mr. Mahomed Moazzam Sahib, Mr. 
Eahimtoola M. CLinoy. Nawab Ibrahim Ali Khan, Xnnwar Ismail Ali 
i^an, Mr. Hussain Imam. Mr. Mahomed Snhrawardy, Mr. Yamin Khan, Alian 
Shah Nawaz, Air. Abdulla Yusuf Ali. Haji Ab'inlla Haroon. 3Ir. A. H. Ghuznavi, 
Haji Rashid Ahmed. Captain Sber Mahomed Khan and K. B. Haji Rahim Bax. 
The agenda included consideration of the "White Paper and the election of the Presi- 
dent for the next session of the conference. 

Resolutions on V/hite Paper 

A series of resolutions were passed before the meeting adjourned for lunch. The 
following is the text of the resolutions : — 
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“This meetiDg of the Esecntive Board of the All-India Musliin Conference 
espresses its profound disappointment with the scheme of Reforms outlined in the 
White Paper. In the opinion of the Board, the said scheme fails to meet the demand 
of the Muslim community as embodied in the various resolutions of the All-India 
Muslim Conference. In view of the extreme dissatisfaction of the Muslim_ community 
with the proposals of His Majesty’s Government, the Board demand radical changes 
on the following lines: - 

(a) The provinces should be granted the largest measure of fiscal, administrative 
and legislative autonomy ; 

(b) The Governors powers are excessive and Ehonld_ be severely curtailed ; 

(c) Ministers should be fully responsible to the legislature, and should hold office 

only as long as they enjoy the confidence of the House; , 

(d) Provincial Governments should have effective control over the Imperial Ser- 
vices and complete control over the provincial and other services ; 

(e) The powers of the Governor-General should be curtail^ ; 

(fj “High Courts” should be an exclusively provincial subject. The appointments 
of High Court Judges should be made by His Majesty on the recommendation of 
the Provincial Governors. The provincial Legislatures, and not the Federal Legisla- 
ture should regulate the power of superintendence exercised by the High Court 
over subordinate courts in the province. 

(g) No weightage or other privileges should be given to the State ; 

(h) Fundamental safeguards for the protection of the personal law, education and 
culture of the Muslims should be incorporated in the constitution ; 

(j) Provision should be made for efiective representation of Muslims in the public 
services and the army, and immediate steps should be taken to Indianise the army ; 

(j) As Muslims claim one-third representation in the Upper Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature and have been definitely promised one-third of the British 
Indian share of the scats and cannot see any effective way of securing a sufficient 
number of seats among the representatives of the States to make up their proportion 
to one-third of the whole House, it is their considered opinion that a slightly in- 
creased proportion over one-third of the British Indian share is essential. Muslims 
further disapprove of the priuciple of joint electorate in the elections to the Upper 
House of the Federal Legislature, and arc for separate electorates with direct 
elections ; 

(k) A substantial measure of reform should be immediately introduced in 
Baluchistan ; 

(l) One seat allotted to Delhi in the Upper Chamber should go to Mu.slims and 
non-Muslims by rotation ; 

(m) The population of Delhi and Ajmer being cqu.al, Ajmer should have the samp 
measure of representation in both the Houses of the Federal Legislature as Delhi, 
such representation to be regulated by the same principle as in Delhi, and when 
represented by a Muslim the other should be represented by a non-Muslim in the 
Upper Chamner and vice versa ; 

(n) Inasmuch as His Majesty’s Government’s decision promised to give the 
Muslims of Bihar and Orissa 42 seats out of 175, i.c., 24 per cent of the whole 
House, by separate electorate, the proportion thus fixed should on no account be 
changed, and seats be so allotted to Muslims in the province in both the provincial 
legislatures that the total proportion of 24 per cent be undisturbed : 

(o) The representation accorded to Commerce should include the Muslim 
Cnambor of Commerce in Bengal and Bihar as electoral units in their respective 
provinces ; 

• qualifications of the landholders’ constituency should be reduced 

in Bengal, Bihar and single-seated constituencies be changed into multi-seated ones 
in each province by the single transferable vote. 

resolution passed eulogised the services rendered by the Aga Khan to 
U-, and thanked Mr. Husain Imam for the in- 
vitation to hold the next session of the Conference in Bihar. 

pndcrstcod that Sir M. Iqbal and Dr. Sbnfant Ahmed Khan were rival 
presidentship. A compromise was reached and the 
ini- ® ^ elected Dr. Shnfnal Ahmed as the Bresident of the forthconi- 

mit!ri> postponcd Until after the Joint Parliamentary Com- 

cctings. Meanwhile, Sir M. Iqbal would continue to act as the President. 
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The D, P. Mnslim Polifical Conference 

The Bon'hle Ejissain Lnam, addreseing the U. P. Muslim Political Conference 
held at Farakhabad on the 2nd. April 1933 said : — 

‘The changes that are going to be made in the constitution of the country 
reqnire that yon shonid be on the alert, and ever ■^rakefnl. To beep your liberty 
yon most be" vigilant. With the disappearance of the official element, it is a matter 
of prime importance that the men Tvho go to the Oanncils are selected with care 
and caution. This can only be secured if yon educate the masses and your electo- 
rate to realise the importance of their vot^ 

“We shonid take the lesson from the organisation which onr sister community 
possess^. Oar motto in the days of onr prosperity was ; Take that which is best 
and leave the rest'. Therefore we should not be ashamed of following onr fellow 
countrymen, and creating a body of selfiKS workers who wonld organise the country 
and its electorate Mnslims have to fight on the one hand those who may pose as 
friends, bnt are in reality tools in the hands of others, and on the other hand, 
they have to fight the self-seekers whose egoism is so developed, as to make them 
careless of the destiny of the nation. Personally. I regard the men of the last cate- 
gory as far more dangerous than the first, and the chances of their being able to 
dnpe the electorate are far greater than those of the men of the former class.” 

Regarding the White Paper and the extent to which the proposals contained in 
it tallied with the Mnslim demands, the President said : ‘The White Paper has been 
subjected to more criticism than any document has ever been. Indians with a rare 
unanimity have condemned it as reactionary and retrograde, and it has failed to 
satisfy us all. The Muslim Conference resolution on the subject passed on the 26th 
by the Executive Board, gives a correct lead to the Muslims. Your great country 
can work the new Constitution only when the crippling safegusids, annoying res- 
traints on the powers of the Legislatures, and the cramping financial difficulties, 
are removed. For the snccessful working of the new constitution it is essential 
that the financial equilibrinm between income and et^ense should be established 
and a sufficient amount be left over for the nation-building departments. 

"Onr demand for statutory provision to secure an adeqnate share of the services 
under the Provincial Government, has fallen on deaf ears, and it is essential that we 
should the British Government to make suitable amendments. We had demanded 
special provisions in the Constitntional Act for the inclusion of the Mnslims in the 
Cabinets of the Provinces, instead of which a pious hope is expressed in the White 
Paper to secure this end. The safeguards and reserve powers of the Governor are 
not objected to on account of the letter of the law, bnt, Jbecanse of the spirit un- 
derlying the British Government's present attitude. The Mnslims have always 
stoo^ for constitutional method, and the Government can rely upon them for support 
in all matters which are conducive to the maintenance of good government in India. 
But onr help cannot be promised for keeping India in slavery and bondage. In short 
if the Government values our support and wishes to inaugurate the future Reforms 
in a calm atmosphere, it ought to make necessary amendments in the new Constitu- 
tion. ■ We, on onr side, are prepared to give the scheme a fair trial, if it is found 
workable when it emerges out of the Parliamentary Committee.” 


The Kerala Muslim Conference 


The second session of the Kerala Mnslim Conference was held at Calicut on the 
13lb. May 1933 under the Presidency of Sir Muhammsd EahibuUah. The following 
are important extracte from the speech delivered by him : — 

*T gather that the aims and objects of your Conference are four-fold— social, edu- 
cational, economic and political. It is only in the fitness of things that, in your 
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present backward condition, you should decide to pay equal attention and 
equal importance to these cardinal factors on which the advancement of any _ 
or community depends. You have pledged yourselves to make honest efforts to sink 
your differences, political and otherwise, and to chalk out practical lines of action to 
achieve success. For this purpose you summoned a Conference last year and another 
to-day, to consider ways and means for mobilising your scattered forces to ensure 
united action. , t j- t 

‘ Having held the office of Education Member of the Government_ of _ India tor 
more than five years and realising as I do that for Muslim community in general, 
and for the Mapilla community in particular education is the only solvent of all the 
ills they are sulFering from, I cannot resist the temptation to give it the first consi- 
deration in the few remarks which I propose to make as President of the Conference. 
But, before I deal with the special problems concerning your community, I shall 
permit myself to make a few general observations in regard to Muslim education. 
The dominant fact in any consideration of Muslim education is that it is 
growth and I need not weary you with an exhaustive recital of the causes 
tors which had hampered it in the past. I speak of course of secular and 
secular English education, for in the matter of religious instruction and 
in Islamic culture, the Muslims of India need fear comparison with 
community. 

Besides religion our difficulties are now different. It is a fact not often realised 
that the bulk of the Muslim population of this country is rural in nature. It is 
also an experience common to all countries that the non-utban portion of their po- 
pulation is the most conservative element and which realises but slowly the need of 
education. It has been therefore, no mean task of out propagandists to conquer 
this deep seated conservatism and to instil in its place a thirst for knowledge. The 
other difficulty which to some extent, is allied to the first one is economic. It is a 
question of being able to afford the loss for some years of the earnings of the able 
bodied members of the family and almost even greater question of getting value for 
the money invested, in many cases at great parental sacrifice in the education of 
children. 

“Let me now turn my attention to the special features relating to Mappilla edu- 
cation which have till now impeded its progress and which, thanks to a sense of 
appreciation on the part of some of its leaders, are now being investigated and 
efforts made to eradicate them. I am prepared to affirm, with all the fervour I can 
command, that I regard no education as sound or complete or useful either to the 
recipient or to the community to which he belongs unless it is broad-based on the 
solid rock of religion. 

“It IS, however, a happy sign of the times and a hopeful augury for the future 
that the leaders of the Mappila community have bestirred themselves to obtain for 
their community their legitimattc share in the educational facilities provided by Go- 
vernment and if need be, by supplementing them whenever necessary. While there 
are matters over which the community might well congr.atulate itself, I confess that 
there is still considerable ground to be covered. An increase in the number of 
schools, further augmentation of the inspectorial staff, increased facilities both in the 
Training School and Sessional School, extension of compulsory education to other 
nveas,_ adequate and satisfactory arrangements for religions teaching, introduction of 
vocational training in higher elementary schools and a larger provision for the award 
of scholarships are some of the pressing points which call for early and satisfactory 
solution. I have no doubt that, if these are pressed on the attention of the authori- 
ties, there will bo a favourable response, seeing that Government have, of late, rc- 
coguised the need and become alive to the duty which they owe to the Mappilla 
community by providing all reasonable facilities for their education. 

It may seem ns though I am “carrying coals to Newcastle” by delivering myself 
of _n homily on the all-important question of Hindu-Muslim unity. I am aware that 
It 13 your pride and a legitimate pride too that there is no Hindu-Muslim question 
m your district. I am also gratified to note that ever since the advent of your 
ancestors in this distnet yon have been well treated by your Hindu brethren. Cow 
slaughter and music before mosque have not disturbed the peaceful trelations which 

communities. I am, however, imagining that I am 
addrMsmg a larger range of audience than that I sec before me and ns, in these days, 
Krcatcr Eignification or possesses greater potentialities for the 
^ at^^heart, l' cannot refrain from 

niimhng to It. What is needed most at this juncture, more than at any other in the 
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history of Indirs, is a spirit of tolerance, a characteristic rrhich must be found in 
abundance in the folIoTrers of the Prophet who not only pressed it but practised it 
under all conditions. To my mind its exercise is imperative if the tragic strife bet- 
ween the two_ communities is to be appeased. Let no one think that religion and 
tolerance are in direct conflict with each other. Such a view is unfair to true relig- 
ion and wholly irrational. If religion pertains to the spirit, intolerance which only 
hurts the spirit can be no part of religion. I am a Mussalman. I yield to none in 
the depth or intensi^ of my devotion to my Faith. Bnt I am not a believer in 
unavoidable antagonisms. I have an invincible faith in the essential harmony of the 
spiritual ideas that are the core of the World’s great religions— Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam. Why then this clash of flerce passions ? There can be no 
mutual confidence until we assidnonsly practise the faculty of tolerance, goodwill and 
kindliness towards each other. By all means let ns safeguard onr religion, onr cul- 
ture, our fundamental rights and’snch other privileges as we regard as essential for 
our well-being and advancement. Knowing Hindu brethren as I do and having had 
the privilege and pleasure of moving with them on very intimate terms and of enjo- 
ying their goodwill and co-operation since the time I entered public life, I have no 
hesitation whatever that they will be glad to lend ns a helping hand in the achieve- 
ment of our object and it is" only right that as a majority coaimunity they should do 
so. Please take it from me that all onr political ideals and all our aims and aspira- 
tions of governing ourselves would be Utopian unless the two great communities are 
animated by one common desire to elevate the stature of their Motherland in the in- 
ternational world as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

‘‘When you last met, the discussion between our representatives and those of the 
Indian Princes and His ilajssty’s Government in regaui to the framing of the future 
constitution for India were still procee^ng and it was then onr fond hope and 
earnest desire that such proposals as might emerge as a result of those discussions 
would be in consonance with the oft-repeated pirates given by and on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government. Much water has flown under the bridges since then. The 
White Paper containing the tentative conclusions of His Majesty’s Government has 
been issuM and it has very appropriately been termed ‘The Document of India’s 
destiny.’ You perhaps expect me to express my views on the proposals adumbrated 
in that document, but it seems to me that I will be guilty of wasting your time by 
attempting to subject them to a critical analysis. So much has already been said 
and written on this matter that I shall confine my observations to a general survey 
of the position. As you are aware the White Paper has generally been condemned 
as disappointing, halting in its broad outlines, reactionary and retrograde in essential 
matters, and over-loaded with irritating safeguards and reservations— in short dis- 
playing a lamentable attitude of absence of trust and Jack of confidence in those on 
whom power is sought to be conferred. We need not pause to search for materials 
to form OUT judgment on the nature of the contents of that document beyond 
noting the views of the Secretary of State who must be credited as being its 
author and fully alive to its implications. When winding up the debate in the 
House of Commons on the proposal to set up a Joint Parliamentary Committee to 
make recommendations for the future government of India, he is reported to have 
assured Ids hearers among other things, that under the proposed constitution the 
security services and the executive officers of the Federal and Provincial Governments 
would still be rKmited and protected by Parliament ; the army would still remain 
under the undivided control of Parliament ; the British Army would continne to be 
in India for many many years and he then emphasised for the satisfaction of his 
audience that those were not ‘paper safeguards’ but that the heads of Government 
were invested with great powers and were given the means of giving effect to those 
powers. Another important member of the Cabinet, while addressing his constitu- 
ency, took credit for the fact that Government bad succeeded in introducing into 
the'proposed constitution all the safegu.ards which the wit of man could devise. 
This, then, is the picture of the proposed constitution as we see it. But there is, it 
seems to me, the consolation that the proposals of His Majesty’s Government con- 
tained in the White Paper are not the last word on the constitutional advance of 
India. There is firstly the Joint Parliament!^ Committee which, let ns hope, 
will Ecrntinise these proposals in all their bearings and implications in consultation 
with the Indian Delegation which has been set up for this purpose and in the light 
of evidence which would be tendered by_ Indian witnesses and re-shape them in a 
manner to make them acceptable to Indian public opinion. Finally, there is Parlia- 
ment on whose shoulders rests the responsibility of framing such laws as would 
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•svin and retain the loyalty, goodwill and cooperation of His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. . Tj . 

The crucial question which, however, we have to ask ourselves is what should be 
our attitude at this juncture ? There are some who challenge the right of 
Parliament to frame a constitution for India— a right which they claim is inherent 
in Indians themselves. There are again others who, while deploring the alti- 
tude of His ilajesty’s Government for being responsible for the framing of a 
constitution which is virtually overloaded with crippling safeguards, _ annoy- 
ing restraints on the powers of the Legislatures and cramping financial diffi- 
cnlties, are still prepared to work the scheme for what_ it is worth, aflCT 
making further efforts to rid it at least of _ its provoking features and by 
so doing to convince its authors to what extent it is unworkable and in what de- 
tails it should undergo a radical change. For communities as for individuals, co- 
operation offers the key to ordered progress. The key is within our grasp. Let us 
not lightly throw it aside and turn our faces from the portals which it is in one 
power to open and which keep us from our cherished dream land of radiant pro- 
mise. 

“It is needless to remind you that we Muslims have always stood for constilu* 
tional advance. We are no novices in the art of government. 

“You are perhaps surprised that I have so for made no reference to your local 
grievances which have been agitating your minds and in regard to which you have 
been making repeated and earnest representations to the Powers-tnat-be — I mean 
the continuance on the Statute Book of what is known as the Moplah Outrages 
Act, the manner in which the Andamans Colonisation scheme is being worked, the 
pitiable plight of the Mappilla Rebellion State prisoners and others. Let me assure 
yon that you have my fullest sympathy in your efforts to have these dark vestiges 
of a tragic event which has happily since receded into the limbo of forgotten 
history completely obliterated ana in yonr sincere efibris to be permitted to begin 
life on a dean slate. I earnestly trust that the authorities concerned will see their 
way to help you in the laudable endeavour. 

“One last word and I shall conclude. We arc now on the threshold of impor- 
tant momentous changes in the constitutional advance of India. The manner in 
which we utilise these opportunities will determine the extent of their potentialities 
both immediate and future. This again will mainly depend upon the nalnre of 
guidance, direction and leadership which will be harnessed to the responsibility ahead 
of us. Ko dcCTee of care, caution and circumspection will be too great in the 
choice of onr leaders. I was reading the other day a contribution from a well- 
known writer defining the attributes of leadership which India needs boldy at the 
present critical juncture. We need ‘ne.adetEhip which is magnetic, compelling, vis- 
ionary, understanding, strong to curb rashness, rnlblcss towards violence and all else 
that dishonour the cause”. In short, we want a leader who leads and if need be, 
leaves the crowd behind and goes forward to destiny alone ; who does not look 
^ck to see who follows but ever gazes forward to see how near the goal is drawing. 
Having found such a leader, let us follow his lead with the obedience and discipline 
which characterise a soldier in the battlefield”. 
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THE HINDU SABHA LEADERS’ MEETING 

Tte WHIe Fzpsx Discmsed 


A jjiat Coufereccs of tlie Working Committee of tfce All-India Hindn Mata 
Safcta and tte Hrcdn cemters of the Central Legfslatnre vra= teld at Netr Delhi on 
the 26Lh March 1933 to consider the White Paper. Before adjocniiiig. a Sab- 
Committee. consisting of fire, ras appointed in order to draft a resolution vrbich 
TTonld be placed before the same conference the nest daj. The Sab-Committee 
consisted of Eaja Nareadranath, Mr. B. Das. Dr. Eadhaknnnid Makherii, Mr. 
Lalchand Xaralrai, and Mr. Harbilas Sarda. Dr. Moocfe also to assist the Committee. 
Ihs conference lasted tiro honrs, and it P'as nnderstccd, various Tievr-points tver3 
£v p a ssed. 

Hindu Sabha Working CoinmiliEe 



Earlier, the Working Committee of the tunda Mahasabha discnssed at length the 
drafc rsorntion irhlcb. infer die. stated that the Constftetfen. as forshadovred in 

most disappointing and quite 
Tie trhole conception of the 
icn States bat on the fact that 
India was a ccnccered territerr, belonging to the Crorm, to be administered by the 
agents of the Crotvn, not predominantly m the interest of India, bat in the common 
interest of England and India- 

Ihe secondT resoladoa appealed for political unity on a broader basis, and for the 
ccnrening of a conference of ail schools of political thought lean'ng aside communal 
considerations, to evolve a common plan of action. 

It ras und^tced that there was a strongopinion faTOuring cousiderable modification 
of the resolution. The same view was also taken at the “Joint Conference later. 
Therefore, the conference adjourned till to-morrow evening, appointing a sub-commit- 
tee of five in order to draft a comprehensive resolution. 

The following members of the Central Legislature attended to-days conference : 
Sir Hari Singh Gonr, Mr. Bhagatram Pnri, Mr. B. Das, Jir. Jadhav, Mr. Amar- 
nath Dntt. “Mr. Lalchand h»avalrai, Mr. Brijkishore. Mr. HabHas Saida. Mr. 
Jagdish Prasad. Mr. T. T. Kalikkar, Mr. Slathraprasad Merhotra, Mr. S. G. 
Jen. Mr. Sukhrajrai, Mr. Gayaprasad. Hr. BamkiisiiEa Eeddi, and Mr. M. 0. 
Eajah. 

The following among the membep of the Hindu Mahasabha, were present : Dr. 
Mconje. Eaja jS’arendranath. Prof. Eadhakucud Mukherjee. Baku Padmarai Jain, 
Mr. Jaratnarain La!, G. D. Savarkar, Mr. Jyotishankar Diait, Mr. (lonri- 
shackar“Misra, Lala Sriram, Mr. Shivcaiain, Mr. Ganganand Singh and Principal 
ThadinL 


SECOyn DAY—NEiV DELHI, 27tk. MABCR 1933 


The Joint Conference of the Working Committee of the Hindu Maha Sabha and 
the Hindu members of the Central Legislature met again this evening and after 
three hours’ discussion, passed a series of re£oIn;icns“ on the White Paper. The 
Working Committee fined the Sth April to be observed as an All-India Day for 
condemninc the White Paper and for holding meetinas throughout India and for 
adopting the resclntions passed at to-days Conference. Instructions to all Provincial 
Sabhas were also ccavsyed oScially to-day. The resolutions passed to-dav inter die 
stated : — 

JTKs Cccfmence puts on record its delfcerate cplnicn that the Constitution for 
Incim 05 icresnadcwed in the White Paper, will not allay but increase the discontent, 
as beinn most disappointing and inadequate, and even retregressive." 

“This Cccference is further of the cpinzen that fete has come for bringing about 
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political unity in the country on a broader basis, so as to enable the country to 
present a united front and evolve a common line of action, to the crisis that 

VigR arisen in consequence of the reactionary proposals in the White PapCT. 

“There is no advance in the constitutional status of India, and the whole concej)- 
tion of the constitution is based on the assumption that India is a conquered terri- 
tory belonging to the Crown. 

“India is to be administered not in the interest of India by the agent_ of the 
Crown. The Constitution does not even remotely or in any sense approximate to 
the Dominion Constitution, which the Government are pledge-d to grant by their 
Pnrliamentarv declarations. 

“Though it was agreed that the introduction of Central Eesponsibility leading to 
Dominion Status, should be accompanied during the period of transition by safe- 
guards which should be demonstrably in the interests of India, the period of transi- 
tion is not fixed nor are the safeguards conceived in the interest of India. 

“Central Eesponsibility is made dependent on the one hand ultimately on the will 
of the Princes, and on the other on world economic conditions making the establish- 
ment of a Eeserve Bank possible, and on its successful working, and also more parti- 
cularly on the will of the Houses of Parliament to present an address, if and when 
they so choose, to His Majesty, praying for his proclamation announcing the estab- 
lishment of a Federation. 

“Provision has been made for endowing the Governor-General with extraordinary 
powers, whereby the Governor-General can make Acts without the consent of or even 
a reference to the Legislature, and can appropriate funds on his own individual judg- 
ment and will. 

“The authority of the Governor-General to appoint counsellors for the 
administration of the Eeserved departments. Defence and Foreign Affairs, is 
not limited to the choice of his counsellors from amongst the elected members of the 
Legislature. 

“The Federal Legislature has been denied the power of constituting a railway 
board by a statute of its own for the administration of Federal railways.’-’ 

“The responsibility of the Finance Minister, already circumscribed as it is by 
making more than eighty percent of the revenue non-votable, has been further seri- 
ously crippled by the appointment of a Financial Adviser to the Viceroy. 

“No provision has been made for complete Indianisation of the Array within a 
reasonable period. 

“Powers are still retained by tbe Secretary of State as regards recruitment to and 
control of Public Services like 'the Civil Service and the Police Service, which being 
the ‘steel frame’ of the constitution, are incapable of automatic adjustment, compati- 
ble with automatic constitutional growth. 

“No provision has been made for automatic growth of India to a Dominion cons- 
titution, without a further reference to Parliament. 

“Fundamental rights_ have not been defined, and no provision has been made for 
the inclusion of these rights in the Constitution Act. In view of the practically 
autocratic powers of the Governors, the oirission will, it is feared, lead to differential 
treatment of minorities in the different provinces’’. 

. Communal Award, which forms the basis of the structure of the constitution, 

IS predominantly pro-Muslim and is highly unjust to Hindus. It is unacceptable to 
Hindus as it provides separate electorates, and undue weightage and representation 
in the I/egislatnres to Muslims at the cost of the Hindus. 

Government rwerve to themselves the right to withhold reforms under certain 
possime and undefined financial, economical and political conditions. 

The allocation of saits in the Lower House of the Central legislature for the 
thrM provinces of Punjab, Bengal and Sind, where the Hindus are in a minority, is 
'^otnpared with the seals assigned to Muslims in the provinces in 
(SInslims) are in a minonty.” 

attended to-day’s 'Conference :-Dr. B. S. Moonje. President. 
Hr' j Harimj Swamp. Jlr. Mathraprasad Mehrolra, 

Mukhcrjw. Mr. Jagatnarain Lai. Mr. Gangaram 3 Ir. Savarkar, 
B^arilalTr^MV m'’’ J5'9''^hanker Dixit, Mr. Eamkrishna Panclc. Idr. Mnknt 
.T?g " r Ehanna. Mr. S. G. 

Goudshanker Prasad Pagla and Mr. 
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The Conference aUo resolved to take the necessary steps to recognise and legalise 
conjugal nnions betneen Hindus and Buddhists, and also to protect the rights of the 
children bom of such nnions. 

The follovring are some of the resolutions adopted by the Conference : — 

O) The Conference places on record its deep sense' of sorrorv at the sad demise 
and irreparable loss to the Hindu community in the deaths of Dr. P. J. Mehta, _Dr. 
S. Raja Reddiar. Justice P. N. Chari, Dana Baiiuath Seth. Mr. Chaganial V. Caliiara, 
Mr. S. S. Halkar, Mr. V. Madanjit and Mr. T. S. V. Chari. 

(2) The Conference places on record its deep sense of gratitude to Mahatma Gan- 
dhi for his unique service in the fight for the removal of Untouchability from the 
Hindu SocretT. 

(3) This Conference extends its hearty greetings to the several Phongyis and 
others in Burma and places on record its appreciation of the valnable_ services ren- 
dered by them for the continued maintenance of cordial and harmonious relations 
betn-een* the Hindus and Buddhists in Burma, and aalls upon all Hindns to do all 
that is in their pou-er to maintain and foster the ancient affinities existing between 
these two communities. 

(4) This Conference requests all Hindns in Burma to observe the Lord Buddha's 
Day in a fitting manner in co-operation with the Buddhist brethren. 

(5) This Conference asks the Exeentive Committee of the Burma Provincial 
Hindu Sabha to take necessary steps for the protection and recognition of the Indian 
vernaculars in view of certain'new Rangoon University regulations. 

(6j l&is Conference thanks the management of all Hindu temples in Burma who 
have thrown open temples to Harijans, and requests other similar managing bodies 
who have not yet done likewise, to do so. 

(7) This Conference is of the opinion that the various Bills which are now be- 
fore the Legislative Assembly or before the Provincial Legislative Councils in con- 
nection with the question of temple-enfxy deserve the support of all Hindus, and 
calls upon the Hindu members of such l^siative bodies to make all possible efforts 
to secure their passage in the said legislative bodies. 

(S) This Conference notes with regret the tendency among certain sections of 
the Hindu society to excommunicate sneh of their co-feligionists as may have Bur- 
mese Buddhist wives. Ibis Conference records its opinion that such tendencies are 
illiberal and injnrions to the higher interests of Hinduism. 

(9) "rhis Conference considers it desirable that an Intermediate Class and a 
separate third class deck for ladies should be opened in all steamers plying between 
Burma and India and requests the Executive of the Burma Provincial Hindu Sabha 
to make representations to the companies concerned to achieve the end. 


The Pnniab Frontier & Sind Hindu Conference 

_ A snpcKsion to _the_ Congress to work the constitnlioa to the best advantage and 
in coniormitT iis ideals aud to the conference to give the Panjab Hindus 
mandate Tvhethcr the present partial boycott should continue and a plea for orpi- 
nisalion on the basis of Hindu brotherhood vrers amonc: the outstandincr points ir 


. in 
Sind 


w.. were ani_ 

presidential address of Beja 2^crcridrcn<zfh at the Punjab Pronticr und 
Multan on the 14lb Mey 1933. 

The trac'd the deterioration of .^ndu position since the report of the Simon 
J I 9 callousness of our co-religioni«ts from the Provinces in 

vnicn xliadns vrere in rr.ajonty and of the Hindus of Bcnpil vrho paid scant stten- 
pTOtcctioa of their ovrn interests as a niinorilv but vrho norr felt the 
pin^acd active opposition of non-Brabrains of Jladras." 

Hindus of other provinces not (0 be callous with 
‘ Iptimstc nph'.s of 3-9 milhon-: of thdr co-rclirioni=t 5 . 
of formation of a Hindn Minority Board considing 

and provmces in which Hindus were in a majenty 

i~ puDJ. opinion m favour of roenriag tiniform treatment of all minorities, 
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conceding to Moslems in six provinces not more flisn Tvliat Moslems were prepared 
to concede to Hindus in provinces in which Moslems were in msjoritj-. Let Moslems 
in sis provinces realise what it is to allow a msiority community to come through 
separate electorates. Moslems all over the country will then join hands with 
Hindus in demanding joint electorates. 

Ihe Eaja described the attitude of Liberals as irrational and unscientific and made 
fervent plea for breaking down the barriers of caste and creed without which the 
citadel of Swaraj could never be won. 

Resslations passed 

Nest day. the ISth May, the Conference passed resolutions on the subject of the 
Frontier and Sind grievances, the Punjab minority issue and the submission of evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee. The Congressite Hindus, who boycotted the 
conference at the outset, later took part in the deliberation as the result of a 
compromise. The presence of a number of Harijans who entered the conference and 
sat beside the delegate created a certain amount of resentment among Sanatanists, 
but the organisers snccesfnUy dealt with the incident, satisfying both parties. 

The conference passed a resolution appealing to Hindus to remove nntouchability, 
give the right of temple entry to Harijans and treat them as part and parcel of the 
Hindn community. It was resolved to send witnesses to the Joint Select Committee 
and submit a memorandum. The main resolntion ran as follows : — 

“Besolved that this conference strongly condemns the differential treatment of 
Hindu and Muslim minorities in respect of seats reserved in the provincial legisla- 
tures. maintaining weightage for Muslims in sis provinces and denying to Hindu 
minorities representation even on their minority in the centre. 

‘’Besolved that this conference opines that adequate representation be afforded to 
minoritis in the N. IF. F. Province in the cabinet in the coming constitution on 
the same principle as is applied for Muslim minorities in Madras, Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces. That this conference of the Punjab Sind and N. W. F. 
Province opines that in the case of services recruitment should be purely on the 
basis of merit, but if this principle is not accepted entirely, then a uniform principle 
for recruitment to the services should be adopted fer all communities throughout 
India for removing communal inequalities. 

“This conference strongly condemns the proposals of thelWhife Paper in respect 
of the separation of Sind from Bombay and opines that this is being done only to 
placate a small section of Muslim opinion, it being significant that the Simon Com- 
mission and the financial experts committee’s report does not regard separation 
financially practicable or sound and does not accept separation as a settled fact.” 


The C. P. Hindu Conference 

2?r. S. S. Maonjz in his presidential address st.fhe C. P. Provincial Hindu Con- 
ference held at Sangor on the ITth. and ISlb. May observed : — 

There are at present three burning topics, which the Hindu Maha Sabha has to 
taka notice of. The first is the revival of the talks of unity between the Hindus 
and the Muslims : the second is the campaign for the removal of untonchability 
and the third is the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

As for Hindu Moslem unity, we have been holding harangues about it during the 
last ten years, ever since Slahatma Gandhi proponndSi his theory that Swaraj is not 
possible without Hindu-Moslem unity. Taking the cine from this dictum of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and being challenged to prednee an agreed constitution by the late Lord 
Birkenhead, the then Secretary of State for India, the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
proud of his pro-Moslem culture, tried his hand at Hindn-Moslem unity with a skill, 
which no other leader of the Congress could approach. Finally, the Nehru Eeport 
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■srhicli Tras the result of his untiring labours and critical collaboration vnth constitu- 
tionalists like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. S. Aney, had to be drovrnea in 
the Eari in consequence of Moslem opposition. 3Iahatma Gandhi, the greatet man 
living as ire are vront to call him, himself tried his hand in_ London, but failed ut- 
terly in the attempt. Lately, Pandit Malaviyaji also tried his luck and measured nis 
simplicity and suavity of temperament ivith the strategy of Maulana Abul Kalam Azaa. 
These attempts were made with the best of intentions and the utmost sincenty. Unity 
however is not near ; rather, it seems to hare receded far off, perhaps owing to the very 
attempts at unity, being based on the dictum that Swaraj is not possible without. 
Hindn-Moslem unity. In the course of the discussions Hindus made conmitmwts in 
the hope of achieving peace with the Moslems and the Government. Bnt Bmisn 
statesmanship, shrewd and steeped, as it is, in the politics 'of Clive and Warren Has- 
tings, took full advantage of these commitments to placate the Moslems, and 
them away from all such enterprises. Perhaps what is left behind is the re^ltant 
feeling that a sin has been committed both against Indian nationalism and Hindu 
interests. 

Bnt what else could we expect to result from the dictum that Swaraj is impos- 
sible without Hindn-Moslem unity ? . , i 

It was for this reason that I had stated in my presidential address at the annual 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha at Patna in 1927 : — 

“On the whole, taking every thing into consideration, I fed that I should rejieat 
my conviction that, if the Hindus leave the Moslems severely alone for sometime 
to come, to do as they please even in association with the Government, and . cease 
talking any further of Hindu Moslem unity, the Moslems themselves will see the 
folly of their own insistence on separatist commnnalism and may eventually come to 
feel" that it shall be in their real interest as also that of India as a whole, if they vMr 
round and merge themselves in Indian Nationalism for the common good of India 
which connotes their communal prosperity also”. 

The same sentiment was reoiproeatM in the first B. T. C. by the Nawab of 
Chattari. now the Governor of IJ. P. who said in his speech : “Bnt 1 beg my Hindu 
friends, as wdl as my British fellow delegates not to insist on such minorUies M 
wish to have a separate electorate to give it up, because the more you insist the 
more the minorities fed that there is something wrong; and the more their mistrust 
is excited”. 

Under the circumstances, I would still advise the Hindus to leave_ the Sloslems 
alone to do as they please. If the British Government were to gift away 
whole empire to the Moslems of India, we Hindus have no reason to grudge. M e 
shall congratulate them on their good luck. 

It is reported in the papers of the IGth instant that Mr. Jinnah addressing a 
very large gathering of Indian students at the Indian Students' Union, I^ndon, 
particularly blamed the Hindus for lacking self-confidence. He further Eaid_ that 
in the interest of presenting a united front in the fight for freedom, the Hindus 
must have_ confidence to say to the British Government: “We, the majority com- 
munity, will consider safeguards for all minorities”. It was exactly this very device 
that I had proposed to Mr. Jinnah at the first E. T. C. in the Hindu spirit of 
self-confidence. My concrete proposal to him was th.at in strict secrecy and confi- 
dence, he should make his demands on behalf of the Muslims and I on behalf of 
the Hindus and that we should come to some settlement by mutual agreement. This 
agreement in all its details was to be signed by him and ns and deposited for “safe 
custody” in the_ name of both of us say with the Bank of England. Having done 
that a constitution, I suggeted, should be framed to satisfy the National demands 
sp frequently formulated by the leaders of India. “Having so framed the constitu- 
’ I said,“letus got o the Prime Minister and tell him that we have achieved 
Hmdu Moslem unity. Having so admirably done our part, then we should ask the 
xnme Minister, if he was _ prepared to do his part and grant the agreed constitu- 
uon to us. If rile constitution is granted, the pact becomes operative imme- 
ciateiy ; if no., the pact reai^ains absolutely secret, until we get the constitution by 
Ivinan ,ri>d not agree. What more was it possible for 

actuM c^nvS to Islam of Hindis Hmdu-Moslem Unity, short of .advising 

duB^ wprp^'frvni?^J!i^\* *? representing a united front. Bnt supposing the Hin- 

dom and did Mr. Jinnah not show ^c^tez wis- 
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The Hindus do not irant any special safeguards for their protection eren in the 
provinces in vhich they form a minority community. They fed quite confident to be 
able to hold their ovrn -without any safeguards in competition -with the Muslim majo- 
rity. It is even now not too late. My ofier is still open to him. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has been and is doing all that it can to encompass the ex- 
tinction of untouchabyity in practice as early as possible. But now the matter has 
taken a critical turn. Slahatma Gandhi has stafcra his very life for its removal. The 
Mahasabha ofiers its humble cooperation for whatever it may be worth in the general 
Etm^le for slaying the demon of untonchability. 

However, if in my love and reverence for the Mahatma I do not _ mention here 
that the Mahasabha has a fundamental objection to Mahatmaji’s solution of the poli- 
tical problem of the UEtouchables I shall be false not only to myself, but even to 
Mahatma Gandhi. The Hindu Mahasabha can never agree to separate electorates in 
any shape or form for the Depressed Classes, which unfortunately form the basis of 
the Poona Pact. 

Now, as for the Joint Parliamentary Committee, the hlahasabha never had any 
faith in the kind of non-co-operation which Mahatma Gandhi has been preaching and 
practising. It believes in the eternal Sanatan law of stimulus and response namely, 
responsive co-operation. The Mahasabha holds the -view that whatever may be the 
constitution of the I^slatures they should never be boycotted, but should be worked 
to the best advantage^ of the country. 

The Hindu Mahasabha has accordingly sent its statements both on the com- 
munal and constitutional problems to the Joint Parliamentary Committee and, 
if invited, will lead evidence through an All-India deputation when the Mahasabha 
is organising. 


THE LIBERAL POLITY 

LIBERALS’ & NATIONALISTS’ STATEMENT ON R. T. C. 

A number of prominent Liberals and Nationalists including former members of 
.the Bound Table Conference, Sir Phiroze Sethna and Mr. Mody, an ex-Minister of 
the Bombay Government, Sir Govindrao Pradhan, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir 
M. Yisweswarayya met at Bombay on the 16th. & 17th. January 1933 and after 
listening to explanations on the Bound Table Conference achievements set forth by 
Mr. Jayakar issued a statement laying down the minimum conditions which the new 
constitution of India ishonld fnlfil, namely, provincial responsibility, central responsi- 
bilityiinclnding control of parse, exchange and economic policy, increasing participa- 
tion in the control of defence and military and safegnards only for a fixed transi- 
tional period to be demonstrably in the interests of India. Explaining thesp’conditions 
the signatories apprehend that the reserve bank and ’consequently federation must 
recede to a remote future if the conditions mentioned at the last Bound Table 
Conference are insisted upoc.iThey urge that if a snEcient number of princes do not 
join federation before the Joint Select Committee meeting or the establishment of the 
reserve bank is impracticable before the end of the year, central responsibilily should 
not be delayed. 

The signatories feel that the nature and extent of the safeguards are very wide 
and the powers suggested at the last Conference are unprecedented. 

They declare that Indian opinion is not satisfied with the position taken np by 
the Secretary of State regarding military expenditure and Indianisation of the army 
and opine that period not exceeding 15 years is suEcient to make India self-snEcicnt 
in the matter of defence. They urge the appointment of a committee to examine the 
military expenditure with a view to effecting a substantial reduction consistent with 
efficiency. As regards foreign relations they opine that power of entering into 
commercial treaties and similar matters should be vested in a Minister and 
the special responsibility of the Viceroy to exercise political control over it should be 
abolished. 

Beferring to safeguards they opine that the safeguards suggested rre too wide and 
51 
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drastlc leavinf; little scope for the exercise of genuine responsibility by the legisla- 
ture and the Minister rtsjransible therefor. The policy rc^rding currency and_ ex- 
change should in the last resort rest with the le^slatnre. The proposal to appoint a 
Financial Adviser to the Viceroy trill render financial responsibility nugatory; 

Similar remarks apply to the special responsibilily of the Viceroy respiting the 
protection of minorities and services. The Viceroy’s power of promulgating special 
acts are also highly objectionable. The signatories do not approve of the creation 
of a statutory board for railways except for the administration of railways under 
their control. There ought to be clear provision in the Statute regarding funda- 
mental rights and constituent powers for automatic expansion of the constitution 
without reference to the British Government. The special responsibilities of provin- 
cial Governors analogous to those of the Governor-General and their powers to issue 
Ordinances and Special Acts will make provincial autonomy illusory. 

The signatories strongly opine that in order to Eecnre_ a peaceful atmosphere for 
the consiaeration of reform proposals on their merits, it is essential that all political 
prisoners should be immediately released and express the hope that such action may 
result in harmony and cooperation. 


The U. P. Liberal Association 

The annual general meeting of the United Provinces Liberal Association was held 
on Sunday, Feb. J2, 1933, at 5 p. m. in the Leader Buildings, Allaluibad, with 
ilir. 0. J. Cliiniamani in the chair. Dr. B. P. Paranjpye was elected a member of 
the Association and the report presented by the secretaries and the statement of 
accounts presented by the treasurer were adopted. After electing delegates to the 
coming session of the Jsational Liberal Federation at Calcutta, the Association 
adopts the following resolutions 

“Resolved that the.Unlted Provinces Liberal Association approve and hereby adopt 
the following statement on the results of the last Round Table Conference and the 
coming reforms, issued by Liberal and other leaders of Bombay 

“The authoritative statement of Sir S.amud Hoare and the information available 
from Indian delegates, who attended the last Round Table Conference, afford very 
definite indications of the probable outline of the future constitution which will very 
soon be placed before Parliament for sanction and approval. If the aim and object 
of framing a constitution for India is to satisfy the just and legitimate aspirations 
of her people, and to remove the discontent and disaffection which are so widely 
prevalent all over the country, then a constitution, which merely tinkers with the 
problem and make no really s.atisfactory advance towards Dominion Status will be 
of no avail Any emnstitution worth the name must at least satisfy that large 
volnmc_ of public opinion which bolds very definite and emphatic views about cer- 
tain minimmn conditions which any constitution must fulfil before it can bo accep- 
table to the _ people of_ India. These conditions arc: Full unfettered responsible 
government m the provincts, (2) Central Responsibility, which term is to inclndc (a) 
control.of the puree, (b) right of the Indian Legislature to determine the economic 
policy mcludiug thc_ regulation of exchange, currency, indnslrial and commercial 
matters and (c) an increasing share of responsibility and control in connection with 
Dctoce and the Military, (3) Central Responsibility to be introduced simnltanconsly 
with provincial autonomy, and (4) Safi^ards to bo only for a fixed transitional 
Iientxl and to be demonstrably in the interests of India. Applying these tests to the 
contemplated sememe of constitutional reforms, as it has emerged from the disens- 
sioas at ^c ^nfermee, the signatories arc constrained to observe that unless materi- 
ally altered, it would gnevously fall short of these essentials and will fail to scenre 
''2.“ st^PPort of any section of responsible public opinion in India, 
•r-n,- nr iSn . . ^^-'^uraucc that they would iremove all obslaclra in the 

ftnn fsot Federation is'eatisfactory so far ns it goes, the condi- 

total umnnlitPin' number of States comprising not less than fuilf the 

S.atK must cxprcss their willingness to join and that the 
cs -hment of the Reserve Bank is to bo made condition precedent for the usher- 
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ing in of the nerr Federsl Constitution, introduce clernents of uncertainty. The 
signatones cannot aroid the apprehension that the Eeserre Bank and consequently 
F^eiation must recede to a remote future If the conditions mentioned at the last 
E- T. C, for the establishment of the Eeserre Bank are to be insisted upon. In 
referring to the Eeserre Bank, the signatories assnme that it vronld he of snch a 
character and constitution and vrith snch porrers and functions ns ttH! be accep- 
table to Indian pnblio opinion. Further, arveml important features of the new con- 
stitution, life the size and composition of the Federal fegislatnre and Federal Fin- 
ance are left in a ragne and indeterminate form, there being no agreement on them 
yet. If a snEcient nnmber of Princes do not come forrrard to join the Federation 
before the ma-ling of the Joint Select Committee takes place, or the establishment 
of the Beerre Bank is not found to be practicable before the end of the year, the 
introduction of the Central Eesponsibflity must on no account be delayed. 

‘^(3) While Indian public opinion recognise the need of safeguards and resei^a- 
tions Trhich are demonstrably in the interests of India during the transitional period, 
{t_ wonld not reconcile itself to any proposal that does not strictly limit the length 
of this tran'ntional stage. Development of reponsibility on the 'part of the fntnre 
F^exal Legislature tronld be itself facilitated if there ■were an assurance that these 
adjustments vrera cabable of termination at the end of a reasonably short and spe- 
cified penad. The possible objection that the laying dorm of such a time limit may 
be considered coas'.ilntionally inappropriate dcKS not impress the signatories tsho 
feel that the nature and extent of safeguards and not of the very tvide poivers sug- 
gested are such as cannot but be regarded as unprecedented. 

^(4) Lidian opinion is not satfeSed tvith the position taken np by the Secretary 
of State in his speech regarding military expenditure end Indianisation of the Army. 
The Army llember should be selected from those members of the Legislature trho 
represent ^British India or the State even during the transitional stage, tvhile the 
process of indianisation of the Army should be regulated and expedited by a de- 
fined policy, time-table and programme embracing the question of the leducHon of 
the British Army in India. Speaking generally, the signatories are of opinion that 
a period not exceeding 15 years should suEce* to mafe India self-suScient matter 
of defence. The signetories further feel. that even during the period of transition, 
the Military budget should be prepared by joint consultation berireen the respon- 
sible Federal Ministers and the represcata'tives of the Army, and that statutory ob- 
ligation should be provided requiring the Governor-General to secure Ench_ consul- 
tation. A committee vrMch trili command the confidence of the Indian public should 
be appointed at an early date to examine the qnstion of mflitary expenditure erith a 
Tien- to eSecting substantial reduction therein, consistently ■vrith the maintenance of 
cEciency. as vrithont snch rednetion conditions for the success of the new consti- 
tution not be secured especially as the limit of taxation has already been ex- 
ceeded. As regards Foreign relatio'ns, the povrer of entering into commercial treaties 
and similar matters should be vested in the Minister and the special responsibility 
of the Viceroy to control it from the political stand-point shonld be done away with. 

“^(.o) Some of the safeguards snggestecl are too wide and drastic and leave little 
scope for the exercise of ^nulne reponsibOity by the Legislature and Ministers 
rKpocsible to it and are calculated to be a fruitful source of friction. The_ Conso- 
lidated Fund, exhausting a bulk of the central revenue, will leave very little of 
financial power to the Legislature. The functions of the Eeserre Bank should be 
strictly confined to its legitimate work. The policy with regard to currency and 
exchange shonld in the last resort always rest with the Lc^^tnre. The power of 
the Fed^al Cabinet to introduce I^slaticn afiecting currency and exchange should 
not require the_ previous sanction of the Viceroy. 'The special responsibility of the 
Viceroy regarding wfet is termed ‘Commercial Discrimination' (which is defined to 
include both legislative and administrative discrimination ) will seriously entrench 
on the power of the Legislature and the Central and Provincial Governments to 
promote key industries and basic trades and to check unhealthy competition from 
foreign concerns. The proposal to appoint a Financial Adviser to the Viceroy will 
render financial r^pocsibility nugatory. Similar remarks apply to the special res- 
ponsibility of the Viceroy in respect of the protection of the minorities and the 
services. His power of promulgating Spedal’Acts is also highly objectionable. 

“(6) The signatories do not approve the creation of a Statutory Board for Eail- 
ways except for the_ administration of railways under their control. They are also 
of opinion that Indian afiaiis should be plaasi in charge of a Dominion Minister and 
the oSce of the Secretary of State and his Council should be abolished. There 
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onght to be a clear provision in the Statute regarding Fundamental Eights and the 
Constituent Powers for the automatic expansion of the constitution without re- 
ference to the British Parliament. _ 

“(7) The special responsibilities of the Governors in the provinces, analowms to 
those of the Governor-General, and their power to issue Ordinances and Special 
Acts will make provincial autonomy illusory. 

“The signatories are strongly of opinion that in order to secure a_ peaceful atmos- 
phere for the consideration of reform proposals on their merits, it is essential that 
all political prisoners should be immediately released and they are not without hope 
that such action may result in harmony and co-operation. _ _ _ . 

“The United Provinces Liberal Association records its strong opinion that it _ is 
both just and necessary that Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen in prison with 
or without trial should be set at liberty without any more delay and should be 
afforded adequate opportunities of stating their views on the coming reforms,_ 

“The United Provinces Liberal Association is astonished at the highly improper 
use of sec. 144, Or. P. C., by the district magistrate of Allahabad in prohibiting the 
public meeting convened for February 6 in Pnrshottam Das Park under the 
chairmanship of Sir Tej Bahadur Saptu on the occasion of the second anniversary 
of the death of the great patriot and Allahabad’s illustrious son, Pandit Molikl Xehru. 
It is the Association’s conviction that such arbitary and utterly xinjustifiable 
acts of executive authority are bound to shake still further the weakening faith of 
the people of this country in constitutional as distinguished from direct action — a 
result that will do no good to anybody. 

ALLAHABAD— 2nd. APRIL 1933 


White Paper Condemned 

A meeting of the U. P. Liberal Association was held at Allahabad on the 2nd. 
April 1933 with Mr. Chintamani in the chair. The following resolutions were passed 
unanimously ■ 


“The United Provinces Liberal Association records ilB_ sense of acute dissatisfac- 
tion with the scheme of constitution embodied in the While Paper. 

“The proposals of His Majesty’s Government are not on the lines of a dominion 
constitution and do not lead India anywhere near self-government. 

“Further, many of the proposals are open to serious objection from India’s point 
of view nad some of them make the position worse than_ at present. 

“The Association must make an emphatic protest against the proposals regarding 
the Secretary of State and the India Council, Defence, Finance, Commercial Discri- 
mination, Statutory Railway Authority, the constitution of the legislature, provincial 
second chambers, and above all, the amazingly wide powers to be conferred upon the 
Governor-General and provincial Governors. 

‘"The proposals relating to the services are extraordinary and a reduclio ad 
alsurdum of responsible government and provincial autonomj'. 

“The Association has no hesitation in affirming that far from being a measure 
of appMsement the White Paper scheme is bound to accentuate political discontent 
to diminish confidence in constitutional effort, and to make peaceful governance in- 
creasingly difficult. 

“The Association regrets that the substance and the tendency of the speeches in 
the House of Commons are calculated still more to increase distrust in British 
intentions. 

“The Association reaffirms the_ conviction that no measure of reform will fulfil its 
nvqww purpose or meet the requirements of India or the manifest wishes of Indians 
which will not endow India _wiih true responsible self-government with no more than 
the minimum of reservations ‘demonstrably in the interests of India’ for a short 
tranmtional period fixed by statute.” 

^bc resolution was proposed by Eai Saheb S. P. Kanyal. and seconded by Babu 
Gann Sankar Prasad. ' 


■'^b'3 Unit^ Provinces Libcr.al Association records its emphatic protest .against 
action taken by Government for the second time to pre- 
''li-ru bolding of a session of the Indi.an Xational Congress. 

At™ of Tandit Mndan Mohan Malaviyn, 

lo TvtTiiu tw!, numerous other members of the Congress, — arbitrary action 

to w men the. country cannot reconcile itself. 
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‘‘The Association deplores the ironic answer of the Government to the repeated 
demands for the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congressmen imprisoned for 
political reasons, and is bonnd to state that its effect npon the public mind will be 
to alienate opinion still more from the Government and to mate the path of oriered 
progress still more diScnlt.-' 

The resolution was proposed by Pandit Gopinath Knnzru and seconded by Mr. 
Vishnn Nath. 


Katioaal Liberal FederaHon Conncil 

R. T. C. Condemned 

A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation held at Bombay on 12i{i. 
March 1933. after four horns’ deliberations, passed three lengthy resolutions.espressing 
dissatis&ctioh at the results of the third Round Table Conference, appointing a commit- 
tee consisting of Mr. C. T. Chintamani, president. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, ,Mr. Y. S. 
Sreenivasn Sostri, Diwan Bahadur Eamachandra Ran, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. Mr. B. 
S. Kamat. Mr. J. N. Basu, Pandit Hridaynath Kunzm, LalaManohar Lai, Rao Baha- 
dur K. V. Brahma and the two generat secretaries of the Federation to prepare a 
statement on the coming White Paper, to circulate the same among the members 
of the Council and to lay it before the ensuing session of the Federation next 
month and strongly urging" the Government to release all political prisoners not con- 
victed of violence as a measure of highest political expcaiency and hoping that the 
Congress would stop the civil disobedience movement. 

Prominent among those whe attended today’s meeting were Mr. C. T. Chinta- 
mani. president, Sir Chimanlal Setalved. Sir Cowasii Jehangir (innior), Rao Bahadur 
B. E. Rale, Mr. B. S. &mat, Mr. G, ^ Devdhar and Mr, D. G. Dalvi. 

The following is the full test of the resolution regarding the results of the third 
Round Table Conference 

■^The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India is of the opinion 
that the results of the third Round Table Conference as embodied in the official 
report are unsatisfactory in view inter alia of the following features of the proposed 
scheme : (1) The absence of any indication as to the date when an all-India federa- 
tion will be inaugurated ; (2) the imposition of a new condition precedent, that a 
Reserve Bank must be established and must function effectively prior to the federal 
constitution begins to operate and the lack of assurance as to what would be done 
in case this condition was not fulfilled at an early date ; (3) the absence of a 
clear enunciation that policy about currency and exchange shall rest with the legis- 
lature ; (4) proposals regarding “defence” which do not confer adequate powers on 
the future Indian legislature to quicken the pace of Indianisation of the Indian 
Army, to rc-dnee the strength of the British garrison in the country, to control the 
policy regarding military training of nationals, to throw open all "ranks of Indian 
defence forces to all classes, including the so-called non-martial races with a view to 
achieve complete nationalisation of the army within a reasonable period and to faring 
about a substantial redaction of the huge and unbearable military expenditure of the 
country ; (5) absence of any decision regarding federal finance, constitution of the 
federal legislature and other conditions whereon States would join the federation ; (C) 
the fact that the EJifeguards devised are excessive and unreasonable and not demon- 
strably in the interests of India and that it is not provided that they shall terminate 
after a short transitional period fixed by statute ; (7) the propose financial safe- 
guards which constitute a virtual negation of financial powers to the Federal 
Government and legislature ; (5) the proposed statutory provision against commercial 
discrimination which is calculated to deprive the future It^slalere and executive of 
the necessary power to afford protection to Indian trade and industries against unfair 
competition by non-nationals ; {p) the reariionary and far-reaching proposals re- 
garding the special responsibilities of the "S iceroy. conferring on him unnecessary 
and wide powers, financial, legislative and administrative, rradering the transfer of 
power in the centre almost nugatary, (101 the absence of provision vesting recruit- 
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ment and conditions of employment of future entrants to public services and com- 
plete control of public servants, present and future, iu the Central andl Provincial 
Governments suDject to safeguards regarding salaries and pensions of those in ser- 
vice at the date of the coming into operation of the new constitution, (H) vitiation 
of even the proposed provincial autonomy by proposals regardirg special powers of 
Governors analogous to those of the Viceroy, with the power lof interference in 
the administration of law and order in the provinces and Ktablishment in provinces 
of second chambers apart from the unsatisfactory constitution of the proposed pro- 
vincial legislative councils which will render very difhcult the formation of non-com- 
munal parties based upon differences of policy ; (12) absence of any proposals for 
the abolition of the India Council and a separate office of the f^-cretary of State for 
India; (13) the lack of any provision regarding fundamental rights and power to 
future legislatures to make needed changes in the constitution without the sanction 
of the British Parliament. 

Ihe Council deems it its duty to emphasise that no constitution can satisfy 
the Country which will not provide for transfer to popular control of the entire 
civil administration, central as well as provincial, subject only to such an irreducible 
minimum of safeguards as is shown to be demonstrably in the interests of India 
and for a transitional period fixed by statute and which will not confer adequate 
powers on the future Government and legislature to take necessary steps to regu- 
late military expenditure, to nationalise the Indian army within a firai_ period and 
reduce the strength of the British troops with a view to their eventual elimination. 

In as much as the scheme that has emerged from the discussions of the Bound 
Table Conference fails to secure these ends and to approximate to a constitution of 
a self-governing dominion, it would not be a measure of political appeasement 
and is bound to intensify the present acute and wide-spread discontent.’ 


THE HATIOIUI LIBERAL FEDERATION 

The Fourteenth Session of the National Liberal Federation was held at the 
Indian Association Hall, Calcutta, on the ISlh April 1933 under the presidency^ of 
Dewan Bahadur M. Bamchandra Bao. Mr. J. N, Basu, Chairman of the Bcccption 
Committee, in his welcome address, observed : — 

On behalf _ of the Bcccption Committee, I extend to you a cordial welcome to 
Calcutta at this momentons session of the National Liberal Federation. It has been 
a great pleasure to us that at this scssioo of the year many of you have travelled 
long distances to perform a public duty of the highest importance. , TVe arc p-issing 
through uncertain days when trouble or peace for the future is being shaped. Ibe 
Government of India Act of 1919 laid down that there should be an enqui^ once in 
every ten years to decide upon the further advance to be made in the political consti- 
tution of India. A new system known ns Dyarchy was introduced in the Provinces, 
attempting to combine Bureaucracy with Bcsponsible Government, In actual opera- 
tion the machinery of Dyarchy did not respond in the way expected by the framers 
of It. There were dcadlocEs in some of the provinces and the administration of the 
transferred departments had to bo taken charge of by the Governor. Where Dyar- 
™y was attcmptcd_ to be worked, the machinery at the disposal of the Ministers was 
so hc-nvily_ over-weighted with the tendencies and prcjudicc-s of the permanent servi- 
ces, that, instead of the people’s voice through Ministers being operative in the Go- 
vernment, the moving springs of the administration remained practieally unaltered. 

,, -“tier thc alonlagu Beforms had worked for some time, it became apparent tb.at 
toe constitution that they established was iucapablc of being worked on the basis 
ot real responsibility. 

It, nftcr the passing of Montagu Act, the Congress stood out of 

tirtr fhosc tliat had from the commencement desired to give the 

u At the next elections which took place three 

the ■'’’'’S powcTful wiog of thc CongTcss, went to 

nartv Irovincc of Bengal obstruction was rcsorttd to by that 

party so that the establishment of thc stable ministry became difficult. 
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In 1924, there Tras a discnesion in the Legislatire Aseembly abont the further 
Tiidening of the reforms. Tie Mnddiman Committee was appointed, and there was 
an enquiry as to how the constitution conld be broad-bas^. There was a report 
by a majority of that Committee as also a report by the minority. But the insis- 
tent desire for further espansion, about which there could be no mistake, remained 
unsatisfied. The then Secretary of State for India felt that some step was 
necessary. Lord Birhsnhsad attemped to meet the situation by the appointment 
of an *aJl-British Commission. It is not necessary to recapitulate what 
happened in this country after the appointment of the Simon Commission. 
Except a few sectional and class interests, the whole of the country refused 
to be in any way associated with the work of the Commission. The 
people as a* whole kept itself aloof from the Commission. The large 
political organizations and those public men who had worked for the general 
advancement irrespective of special interests or of classes and creeds felt that they 
could not in the best interests of their conntry and with due r^ard to her prestige 
take part in the work of the Commission. Sir John Simon and his colleagnes 
proceeded on the basis of the scrappy and one-sided materials placed before them 
supplemented by what the permanent oScials thonght fit to bring before them. 

Lord Irwin saw the diScuIty of imposing a constitution on India from ontside 
without the assent of the people. He therefore conceived the idea of a Round Table 
Conference where representatives of Great Britain and of India should confer toge- 
ther and try to mb oT thdr angularities with a view to arrive at a common 
agreement regarding the fntnre constitution of onr country. 

When the first Round Table Conference was convoked there was no definite pro- 
posal that Indian States should join the British Provinces to constitute a Federa- 
tion. But before the delegates to the first Round Table had reached England, the 
idea of a Federation had ^been developed and a certain number of British Indian 
delegate as well as s-ome of the Rnling Chiefs accepted the idea of Federation as the 
form for the Central Government of India. 

The details of the constitution of the Central Executive and the Central Legis- 
latures were partly gone into at the first Conference, but the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment to some extent stood in the way of a careful study of the conditions under 
which the Indian States could comhine with the British 'Indian Province in order 
to constitute a Federation. 

Shortly after the first Round Table commenced it was apparent that too much 
care was being bestowed on questions of minor interest. Questions of the political 
status of the people in general and their political power receded to the background 
while questions of the interests of certain services and of certain commercial men 
and the voice of some who were there to represent certain minority communities 
appeared to attract an amount of attention wholly disproponionafe to the importance 
of the issues involved in bnilding the cimriot of the State. The free and smooth 
movement of the wheels was neglected while much greater attention was paid than 
WPS needed in fitting up the brakes and clogs, so that the chariot that was designed 
as a result of the discussions was likely to be one that could hardly move because 
of the various obstructions pnt in the way of free movement. 

The second and ;the third Round Table Conferences concerned themselves to a 
large extent with questions which were not deemed to be of importance in the fram- 
ing of other constitutions. _ The_ deliberations of those Conferences gave rise to the 
id» amongst many people in this country that the rights and liberties of the people 
in general were matters of much smaller im^rtance Than the interests of certain 
public services and sp^ial privU^es to certain minoritis and similar smaller ques- 
tions. The demand voiced 1^ all classs and creeds of Indians for Dominion Status for 
their country was for the time being brushed aside while demands of the services 
as regards * future appointment and control met with a ready hearing, and the 
demands of certain cr^s and classes who were not in a majority for special treat- 
ment in excess not only of their proportion in the population but also of their im- 
portance from the point of view of their education and their contention to the 
public life of the country, also reedv^ a ready hearing. 

The liberals have always been opposed to separate communal representations by 
means of Communal Electorates ane Reservations of Seats on a communal basis. 
Difierent communitis and creeds have existed in all countries and in all ages, but 
the countris th3t_ have made greatest progress have been those that have not 
emphasised the difierences between creeds and classes, but have provided even 
treatment for all without distinction of creed or class. 
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For some special reason of which we nro not aware, it was thought ^nt India 
should be treated in a special way. The British Indian representatives at the Round 
Tables were asked to arrive at a communal settlement. It was forgotten that once 
the poison of different clasees and creeds is introduced it is difficult to eradicate the 
poison. When the Jlinto-Morley Reforms first introduced separte communal representa- 
tion in this country, it was expected that after a little time separatist tendencies 
would disappear, but the flame of separatism has not been permitted to die out. 
There have been persistent attempts in some quarters to keep the flame alive by vari- 
ous devices. . , m 

After the failure of the British Indian Delegates to arrive at a communal settle- 
ment and after the curious documents known as the Minorities Pact came into be- 
ing, came the Communal Award of the Prime Minister. _ It sought to create mutual 
jealousies and differences amongst the people and to divide them into contending fac- 
tions and served to deprive them of a common platform and of a common patrotisra. 
The Communal Award not only seeks to build up stone walls between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans but it also seeks to divide the Hindus into contending factions.^ Other 
constitutions provide for the upholding of the rights of individuals and minorities 
through the help of Judicial Tribunals. In India it has been sought to create sta- 
tutory devices for taking away power from those who by their work in the past for 
the uplift of the people and for general world progress have shown their ability to 
shoulder responsibility. Power has Seen sought to be placed on new nnd_ in many 
cases untried shoulders. What is worse, the differential treatment has given rise to 
a spirit of antagonism which did not previously exist and which will take a little 
time to subside. There is no doubt that devices like these cannot last. But they 
will tumble down only after more discontent has spread. In other Provinces^ some 
minorities though backward in education and in contribution to general public ad- 
vancement have been given heavy weightage, while in Bengal, heavy weightage has 
not gone to an important minority community but to a majority community capable 
of looking after itself. There is no common principle underlying the communal 
divisions and proportions have been fixed on a basis difficult to understand. 

After the Communal Award, followed the White Paper, which can hardly be said 
to be a message of peace and goodwill. It is profusely punctuated with hesitation 
and mistrust It has not so far struck the chord of mutual trust or goodwill in the 
minds of the people of this country. We belong to a cautions and patient political 
group. We resist being borne down by passing phases or impulses. But ns the year 
toll by, we have noticed with concern the growth in India of distrust and discontent 
It was for Britain, which has the controlling voice, to make an unmistakeable gesture. 
I only trust that the lessons of history and true appreciation of the forces that move 
humanity will not be lost sight of and that in ultimately shaping the constitutions 
such form and life would be given to it that it can function as a self-governing unit 
developing its own individuality united to Great Britain by bounds of amity and 
common interest. 

I do not refer to the details of the scheme as outlined in the White Paper. 
The uncertainty about the establishment of central responsibility, the 
legislative power given to tho head of the executive administration, the 
placing of the All Indin_ services under the control of the Secretary of 
State, some of the commercial and financial safeguards and various other details are 
matters about which there is grave anxiety and concern. Our discussions in course 
of our sessions will show where difficulties will arise in the practical working of the 
constitution. 


Mr. Srinivasa Sattri’a Advice 

In proposing Di^n Bahadur Ramachandrn Rao to be the President of the 
session, the /ft. Honble V'. S. Srutivasa Sastri ; (says a “Liberty” report), 
points out that Mr. J. N. _ Basu, Chairman of the Reception Committee hat! 

‘“",robng characteristics of the Liberals were caution and p.aticncc. “Onr 
fmni tke speaker, “is not less important because the streets in 

tritiini?! lUo-,? '"■? be«iusc the policemen can go about their business 

rmffis"t^cc?ra^rmoderaUon Ld'^SeV”' 

One *0 play a dubious part, 

life of which I light something in my 

politic.al Lid which 1 whTf p<^sra^^'’Tn’pM"'^“ influence in the 
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Assuming thct I have that inflncnce I ■wonder how I shall nse it to-day. 

In the year 1930 I was depnted by the Government of India to give evidence 
on their behalf for the Indian commnnity before a Joint Committee of Parliament 
then enquiring into the affairs of East "Africa, the idea being to faring to their 
notice the chief features of the case of the Indian community in the colony of 
Eenya. which has been for years in nn acute condition. Their political relations 
with the white community fn that part of the world have not been altogether 
happy. About 1922 this difference reached a very acute stage. A solution was then 
made by the Cabinet which like many other’ solutions in the political field only 
left the political situation worse than ever. In 1930 I had to speak from a very 
hard brief indeed. The committee's labours were cbieSy directed to find out how 
far the political status of Kenya might be advanced "from that of a colony to 
responsible government. The European commnnity made strong representat’'on in 
their beh-clf and it was chieSy to discovering how their demand could be met that 
the attention of the committee was directed. 

In putting our case to them I came upon an unexpected diSculty. The white 
community through their representatives made a startling statement that they would 
take back their demand and that they would bring them forward if they thought 
fit at a later time. It was somewhat strange that the principal agitators for a 
great change should come before the Parliamentary Committee and ask that their 
agitation should be ignored and that the old conditio’n should be left as it was. 

" The explanation -was somewhat, if I might say so, underground. It was some- 
thins to this effect. The Government of the day’ was Labour Government ; and as 
you Know, the policy of. generally speaking, equality of races and communities is 
not particularly friendly to ideas of domination and exploitation with which lives 
of Britishers in outlying parts of the Empire are chiefly bound np. They found, 
as a matter of fact, "that the political atmosphere of Gr^t Britain was not auspi- 
cious to their demands and it would be "wise for them to lie low for a while until 
the chance of political life in England might bring to power a Government likely to 
be more friendly to their pr^rticular demands. 

This long story might seem to yon to be irrelevant but it should not be for- 
gotten that I began by saying that 1" am wondering how I should use my political 
influence of the lirst order if'I commanded that. 

I believe our political fortune is now at snch a low ebb that if I could I would 
really ■withdraw national demands for a whUe. I would beg our leaders not to 
press them forward on this occasion, for they seem to be coming up against a 
dead wall ■with results which might be somewhat worse. 

I do not offer you that counsel of despair. The only re^on for that is not that 
it would not be w'ise to do it if it were possible but that it- is impossible. 

IVe cannot stop the political machine from moving at onr bidding. A great deal 
of momentum has been gathered. Kot we are in charge of the machine — not one 
party or one commnnity, Britishers, Hindus or Mahomraans — interests of all kinds 
— this country of India has been called a country of minority and interests — it is 
these who have got hold of the machine. It is bound to operate. 

Our business es to see that we fake a hand in it if possible, and that if we 
cannot improve, we shall, at least see that we do not go back. This is not the 
time, therefore when we can afford merely to stand by and let things pass. If we 
had wisdom, cgq}erieace, moderation, power of persuasion and quiet influence, real 
efficiency, this is the time to display them in their fullest strength. 

I therefore am deliberately of opinion that they are wrong who would advise to 
leave tiungs to themselves. It seems to me that if we are to contribute our share 
to the result, we cannot do it better than under the guidance of Dewan Bahadur 
Eamchandra Eao.’= 

The Presidential Address 

Dcican Bahadur If. Banchar.dra Rao, President of the Conference, deh’vered a 
lengthy address. He began by saying that they were meeting to-day at a time of 
unsampled stress and strife throughout the world. A vast ■volume of hatred, just 
and unjnst, partly social, partly nationalist, partly the mere reaction of intolerable 
misery had grown up everywhere. The rKctions of the world movements on the 
econo’mic and political life of this country, had created a most serious situation. 
The agrarian problem throughout India was very acute and the tillers of the soil 
were not able to pay their Vay. It was impossible to foresee the very grave 
consequences of the indefinite * prolongation of the present depression and the 

55 
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continued fall cf the commodity prices as a Samuel Hoare and Sir 

George Schuster were never Treary of congratulating themselves on the maintenance 
of the financial stability of this country as eridenced by the flotation of Government 
loans. But they had never realised the consequences flowing from the prMcnt 
helpless condition to which the people had been reduced by the high level Oi 
taxation. None but the blind could fail to notice the cumulative enect of the 
conditions prevailing at the present day throughout the country. 


Proceeding, Mr. Eamachandra Rao said .-ii 
Grave as the economic and financial situation is, the political situation is still 
graver. The spirt of world politics since the termination of the Great u ar aud its 
reactions of India and the march of events in this country _ since the introduction 
of Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms have strengthened the Indian National Movement 
to such au extent that the Indian political problem has tow become a world prob- 
lem. It was during Lord Irwin’s Viceroyalty that the movement attained a momen- 
tum, which, if it was not wisely handled, would have ended in irretrievable disaster. 
The five years of his term of ofiice as Governor-General have therefore, been regar- 
ded as years of destiny for India. His personality and that of the great protago- 
nist of Indian freedom, Mahatma Gandhi, have canght the imagination of the 
and rivetted thelatfention of the whole world on India ns perhaps nothing else had 
done. These two have played a very great part in the recent political history of this 
country. Lord Irwin laid’ down his office in April 1931 to the universal regret of 
the people of this country. But it was daring his Viceroyalty _ that a fundamental 
permanent change in both the quality and character of India's relationship with 
Great Britain took place. This change was fittingly and truly symbolised by the 
summoning of the Round Table Clonference, and the settlement known as the Gan- 
dhi-Irwin Pact”. The change was intended to secure co-operation between Great 
Britain and India on equal terras in the framing of the Indian constitution and 
India’s participation in shaping its own political destiny. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact is 
an emphatic negation of an Imperial philosophy which is out of date and out of 
harmony with the present-day facts. It is an* open recognition of the fact that a 
willing and contented India can be kept within the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, only by an agreeraent with the "people of this country. But this settlement 
was not to the liking of the official hierarchy and the Pact was looked upon ns an 
alliance with lawlessness and disorder and ns an exhibition of weakness on the part 
of Lord Irwin. The precipitate arrest and imprisonment of BInbntma Gandhi on his 
return to India after the second sessions of the Round Table Conference was one of 


the gravest blunders in the recent political history of this conntrv. Sir Samuel 
Hoare and His Excellency Lord Wiliingdon have often congr.atnlatcd themselves on 
the outward calm that has been produced by their present policy. But everybodv 
who knows the political forces now working in the country, knows also very well 
that the irritation and unrest caused by this policy has driven discontent under- 
CTOiind. ^Inhatma Gandhi, therefore, still dominates ' the political situation though 
he is in prison and away. Political settlement without his goodwill and co-operation 
cannot be an enduring one. Whatever be the difTerences of opinion between us and 
him as to methods and outlook, the cause that he represents is the cause of Indian 
freedom so dear to all sections of the Indian people. In the felicitous words of our 
distinguished friend, the Eight Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri at the opening ses- 
sion of the Round Table Conference, the men and women who are following the 
l«d of the Slahafran ‘‘are not hereditary criminals ; they arc savage barbarian hor- 
^ ; they arc not the sworn enemies of Great Britain or of British institutions. 
They arc men of culture, men of honour, most of them men who have made their 
mark in the profession. They are our kinsmen, both in spirit and by blood. It is a 
s.ense of political grievance that has plac,.d them in this position which wc view 
with so much distrust and so much disapprobation. Remove that discontent and 
alongside you, working the new constitution that we shall frame 
to Its bighest issues and drawing from those new institutions that wo frame all the 
capable’’. If these words of wisdom had been borne in 
representatives of His Maie-cty's Government in India would not 
^nnnfi''wTi.io tte Tcry conditions to avoid which the 

vn'ie fiot ^“uimoncd. It i=, therefore, a grave mistake to sup- 

So Mt wc.akcned or that pie political forces behind the Mahatma 

revival of the a dominant position in the politics of this conntrv. The 

ment and of PCK'fitcnt refusal of His Majesty’s Govern- 

e ttuthontics in India to release him and his political associates 
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cctn tlsey csAe snd open con-fsssfon — or "bat vfrtnsllT srsonnEs to it—th&t they 
Lafe b-ea beatea is a complete reTe:saI of the Irvrin tioIicT. Sir Saracel Hosre's 
dsclaratioa that h? does cot xrsnt a drE^rn battle betTrcen t£e Government and the 
Indian Nations! Connress shon^ the spirit Enimating British policy to-day in dealing 
trith an essentialiy poiitical problem. The Eppeasemsat of the jwpie and the pro- 
motion of good ccderstsnding fcetvreeii the Government and the political leaders of 
She cc-nctry cannot be secnred til! there is a change of spirit. The obdnracy of the 
Government ia this matter, notwithstanding the repeated reonests of onr lead'ers, has 
added considerably to the diSccIties of the sitcation. 

The great chan’ce in the political atmo^here in this conntrv since we last met 
coder the presidency of my {distingnished friend. 5Ir. C.’Y. Chintamani. is dne 
mainly to the change of Government in Great Britain. A greal financial and poKti- 

crisis had jtvertahea the Labonr Government which went ont of oSce snd men 
like ilessrs. ^vedgwood Bonn. Pethwick Lawrence and .Lees Smith who did yeoman 
servire to cnt cacse^and whose ^ broadminded sympathy with onr politicaraspira- 
tions was beyond si! praise disappeared from the scene, and we thus lest their 
valnabie service to India. The advent of the National Government and of a new 
Parliament daring the Second Session of the Eonnd Table Conference, constitnfes 
one of the most dramatic developments ia the history of British political life. Ittese 
event^have had the most far-reaching conseqnencK on the work of the Second 
and icird Sessions of the Eonnd Table Conference and in the formnlation of the 
proposals contained in the White Paper. We have been frequently assured by 
some of the members of the present Government that there is no change in the 
spirit of British policy or in its outlook _ towards India in consequence^ of these 
political changes in Great Britain. Daring recent years many expressive political 
phrases indicative of ciFcreat mental attitedes in relation to India’ have come into 
vorua ip British Paruamentary life. 3Ir. Wedgwood Bonn's very memorable phrase 
■'the Birkenhead tone'' can never be forgetton. “Irwinism" was freely used in the 
debates of the House of Lords_^^_ where Lord Bnmham described if as'‘''the quintes- 
sence cf weakness.'' Even ‘‘'Wiilingdonisn" has come into vogue as an antithesis 
to “frwinism." Whatever bo the value of the assurances that are given to the 
C03tr.try, noiyyiy acquainted with the present day tecdencis of political life in 
Great Brita'u will say that the change from the late Government and the late 
Parliatsent to the present Government and the present Parliament does not indicate 
a change of attitude in regard to the political problems of India. The huge 
Conservitive majority of the present Parliament has been regretted even by some of 
the prominent leaders of the Party and is a source of great embarrassment' to_them. 
The British Parliamentary system is based on an elective Opposition and in the 
case of the present Parliament, the Opposition has become so weak in nnmbers and 
prestiue that it has ceased to be an eSective check on the actions of the Government. 

It is widely felt however, in the country that many politicians who belong to the 
‘■govern or get out"_ school of British politics^ are now in Parliament, and the 
recent British pedey _ in relation to India is not a little dne to the pressure 
exercised fay th:se politicians on those _<diarped with the administration of Indian 
afs-irs. We do not sec anywhere the spirit of conciliation and good-will snd the 
desire to come to and enduring settlement between the Indian people and the British 
cation. The doctrine of force has again been enthroned in the counsels of the 
Government. I venture to think, however, that the responsibility be paiccd on the 
shoulders of Government. There was much i^t was dene by bo'th the sides which 
precipitated the crisis with such disturbing cS’ccts on the course of events in this 
country. Of the two principal actors _in the present political s‘age in India His 
Excsliency Lord Willingdon. the present Viceroy, a few days after his arrival in this 
country, expressed a wieh that he might go down to history as the first constitutions! 
Governor-General cf India. _ a wish and aaibition, I believe, he still cherishes. 
Within a few months after his arrival, he took the responsi’Dility for initiating a policy 
of repression, which, even according to J-Ir. Winston Chnrehi'll. is the most severe 
since the Indian mutinv. The su'^p-ension of the ordinary laws of the country, the 
reign of ordinances and the revival of sH kinds of excesses for a whole ye.ar was 
the result of this policy. In regard to the Mahatma, it is conceded on al! hands 
that wh-m ha returned' to India, he had no intention whatever to revive the Civil 
Diso'cedience movement. 

The fact, probably is. that b-oth the Government of India and the Indian National 
Congress did net shake oT their war mentality even after the Pact. It was well- 
known that the former had completed thdr preparations for meeting the revival of 
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Civil Disobedience Tvhile in certain Provinces politics had taken a tarn which had 
cansed grave misgivings even to Congressmen. Had Lord '\^ illingdon 
opportunity to Mahatma Gandhi to have a heart-to-heart talk with him, 
desired, it is very probable that the history of the last fifteen months would have 
been very different. That two such men should be responsible for the present state 
of things is a tragedy. The Indian political firmament, is, thcr^ore, thickly cloudea 
and cannot improve till the realities of the situation are again recognised, Ihe 
Government of India have entirely failed to create a favourable atmosphere for the 
consideration of the proposals of "His Majesty's Government contained in the White 
Paper. After the declarations made from time to time, that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would endeavour to frame a constitution for India based upon the willing 
consent of the people of this country, it is inconceivable that they should now pro- 
ceed to enact a new constitutional structure for India without giving an opportunity 
to the many men and women who are now in prison to say what they think of it. 
The words of Lord Irwin in his parting message to India in_ regard to the many 
men and women who are now in prison to say what they think of itr The words 
of Lord Irwin in his parting message to India in regard to the constitutional settle- 
ment between India and Britain are still ringing in our ears. He_ said : — “The onlv 
way of achieving the end is by a synthesis of the best statesmanship of the East and 
West, by the collaboration of the two parties working side by side, not in any 
huckstering spirit as to who would get the best of a bad bargain, not with a _ view 
to this or that individual, or this or that community gaining advantage or victory 
over a rival, but with the sole purpose of creating and perpetuating a prosperous 
strong, contended India, embracing both British India and the States as an honoured 
member of the British Commonwealth of Isations.” A successful working of the 
future constitution of India can only be secured by carrying out the spirit of the 
message or Lord Irwin. In bringing the present proposals for the future Indian 
Constitution for final consideration in the circumstances in which we find ourselves, 
to-day. His Majesty’s Government have entirely failed to recognise the requirements 
of the situation. The proposals contained in the White Paper have already 
been subjected to a good deal of criticism throughout the country in the public 
press, in the Provincial Legislatures and the Central Legislature, in Conferences 
and Associations, in communal organisations and by public men of all schools of 
political thought. The one striking note of all these utterances is a sense of pro- 
found disappointment with these proposals. His Majesty’s Government cannot now 
be under any mistake about the reception of these p'roposals in this country. 
Before referring to the proposals in detail, I should like to place before you two 
outstanding facts. In judging of the present scheme, we cannot forget what nationalist 
India has been demanding all these years and the pledges made by His Majesty’s 
Government from time to time. 


The question is whether the propos.als now made in the White Paper have 
carried out these solemn pledges and whether the scheme adumbrated therein lays 
the foundation necessary for raising India to the status of a self-governing 
Dommion. _ The answer to this question can only be in the negative. The only 
way in which these pledges can be carried out is to give us a constitutional charter 
which, while recognising the status of India ns cq^u.al to the other self-governing 
Dominions, would provide us with the structure of a constitution which would 
^lally establish the same form of Government as prevails in the self-governing 
Dominions without a periodical examination by Parliament of the Indian problem. 
Even the Indian Statutory CJornmission dwelt at length on the evils of a temporary 
constitution and they devqtcd a whole chapter to the mechanism of .advance. In 
their view the_ new Constitution chould, as far as possible, contain with itself 
provision for its own development without any revision at stipulated intervals. The 
^atement made in the recent debate of the House of Commons by Sir Samuel 
rloare that Britain’s pledge to India was not the grant of self-government as all 
« 1 '' 'binking, but the continuous bestowal of new instalments of 
constitutional progress has, therefore, come as a surprise and has caused the most 
profound disappointment thronghout the countrv. His interpretation of the 

totally opposed to the letter and the spirit of the 
""'I the Prime Minister on behalf of His 
Round Table Conference. Tlie Conference wa? not 
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circTHnsteDCcS. tre do not soe SETiThere in the scherce. any attempts made by His 
Majesty’s Government to set cp'lcdia as a self-governing Dominion from novr. or 
to lead to it in the near fntnre* vrith a period of transition, during tvhich certain 
powers will be reserved in the hands cf His Majesty's Government. 

There is another eqnaily important featnre of the present proposals which had 
greatly Gistnrbed the pn'Dlic mind. Sir Samtiei Hoare gave the most emphatic 
assurances that His Majesty’s Government are committed to the simnltaneoxis 
intrcdnction of responsibility at the Centre and Provincial antonomy in the Pro- 
vinces and that ffis Majesty’s Government will do everything in their power to 
remove all obstacles to the Federation. Notwithstanding these assurances, nothing 
has beep done so far to remove the existing obstacles. On the other hand, the 
diScnlties in the way of the Federation have been still fnrther accentuated. A mere 
enumeration of all of them together will show the stupendous nature of the 
conditions set for the purpose. In the first place, the establishment of the Eeserve 
Bank is a pre-requisite to the inauguratioa oi responsible government at the Centre 
but the establishment oi the Back cannot be undertaken ‘"until the Indian budgetary 
posiuon is assured and until the existing short term debt is substantially redneed 
and adequate reserves have been accumulated and also until the India’s normal 
export snrplns has been restored.’’ These are all dependent on world economic 
conditions and he would be a bold man who can prophesy when these conditions 
will be fnlfilled and when the Eeserve Bank will be established. In the second 
place. His Majesty’s Govemmeat have stated that the Federal constitution can only 
be brought into operation when the rulers oi the States representing “not less than 
half the population of the Indian States and entitled to not less than balf of the 
seats to 'ne allotted in the Federal Upper Chamber’ shall have executed instruments 
of accession. It was expected that the rulers of the States would be able to give 
an in^cation of their minds in this respect. The recent proceedings of the Chamber 
of Princes have, however, not only given ns no indication, but have strengthened 
the doubts that have existed as regards the creation of an All-India Federation. On 
the top of Aese difficulties, the White Paper lays down a further condition that 
the Frferation cannot be brought into being unless both the Hon 56 s_ of Parliament 
present an address to the Crown with a prayer for the promulgation of a Eoyal 
Proclamation for bringing the Federation into’being. Apparently, the procedure in 
the British constitution for the issue of a Prcclsmation after the presentation of 
the address by both the Houses is intended to mark the solemnity of the occasion 
and has some’ constitutional import.ance. The White Paper has made provision for 
the solntion of all kinds of conceivable situations in the working of the new 
constitution. If it is expressly provided in the new Constitution Act that the 
Federation can be brought into being only after the presentation of an address by 
both the Houses of P.arliament, one may legitimately ask what is to happen if one 
cf the two Houses refuses to vote the address for* the promulgation of the procla- 
mation. Is the inauguration of the Federation to wait’^till the differences 
between the two Houses are solved ? In the face of all these diScnlties _ for 
the creation of an All-India Federation some inherent and some contrived, 
anxiety has been felt that if the Federation does not materialise, the question 
of responsibility at the British India Centre should be immediately taken up, 
and representations have been made to His Majesty’s Government op this 
matter during the sittings of the third Session of the Bound Table Conference, 
His Majesty’s Government have, therefore, stated in the White Paper that 
“ if causes beyond their control should place obstacles in the way of their pro- 
gramme for the introduction of a Federation Constitution, they would take Eteps_ to 
review the whole position in consultation with Indian opinion”. Xotwithstanding 
this express statement in the White Paper, Sir John Simon has st.ated in the debate 
“ with the greatest firmness and without any qualification whatever that he under- 
stood to be the Government’s and Sir Samuel Hcare’s policy that if the conditions 
for an all-India Federation are not fulfilled it was not proposed in the White Paper 
tbat there should be development of self-government at the centre’’. This statement 
has not been contradicted ’oy Sir Samuel Hoare and is a fundamental departure 
from the considered decisions of His Majesty’s Government. 

The one prevailing note of all the utterances of Indian representatives at the three 
session of the Ec-unu Table Conference was that British India will not accept any 
constitution unless provision is made therein for responsibility at the centra In his 
opening speech in the recent debate. Sir Samuel Hoare has ’himself admitted this 
fact. "Every one’’ he said, “was anxious to sea autonomy started in the Provinces 
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but Tve must realise that there was little or no chance of that being achieved in a 
reasonable atmosphere of goodwill if we did not at the same time make proposals 
covering the Federal Centre’’. The desire to enact a constitution with the willing 
consent of the people of this country, has altogether disappeared and Sir John 
Simon apparently desires to force a constitutional scheme on India whether there is 
good-will of the people behind it or not. We have already sppt three years in dis- 
cussing and considering the problem of an all-India Federation, and if it fads to 
materialise, we have no assurance as regards the introduction of responsibility in the 
British India Central Government, ana Sir John Simon has gone so far as to slate 
that this matter will not come up for considering. I have referred^ to these two 
matters at the outset as they go to the root of the whole scheme. Without a modi- 
fication of the scheme in these two essential matters there is no chance of the 
acceptance of the proposals in the country. 

The insistence of the Princes that their sovereignly should be fully preserved and 
r^pected, that their rights under treaties, sanads or engagements should remain 
“inviolate and inviolable’’ and that the rights and obligations of the Crown to the 
States should remain wholly un-altered after the establishment of the Federa^n 
was somewhat inconsistent with their desire to enter an All-India Federation. The 
creation of the Fc-deration necessarily involved not only a surrender in the sova:- 
cignty of the Princes in regard to matters placed within the Federal sphere, but also 
the modification of the rights and obligations of the Crown to the same extent; 
otherwise, the existence of the Federal Government on the one side and that of the 
Crown on the other with all its rights and obligations, must end in conflict of autho- 
rity in the federal sphere and the position of the Indian States under such a_ state 
of things could never be happy. Though there was no express statement in the 
White Paper as to how far the rights and obligations of the Crown in relation to 
the Indian States would be modified by the establishment of the Federation, it was 
clear that the creation of a separate office of the Viceroy apart from the Governor- 
Gcneraj for the exercise of the functions of the Crown in regard to the Indian 
States in the non-federal sphere, was necessarily based on this assumption. 

It was essential, the President observed, that the Governor-General-in-Council should 
continue to bo the Agent of the Crown perhaps with the exception of personal matters 
sneh as succession, etc. In case of a conflict between the Viceroy and the Governor- 
General, nobody could have any doubt that the Viceroy would win in the long run. 

^ A number of other iwints in the Scheme of Federal Constitution outliued in the 
White Paper, were discussed by Mr. Eamchandra Eao. After de.iling with the mili- 
tary safegnards, financial safeguards, commercial safcgu.ards and safeguards of the 
services, Mr. Eamchandra Eao said : “The division of resources between the Fede- 
ration and the Units has been one of the outstanding difficulties of the scheme. The 
wpreme importance of an adequate financial system for the maintenance of a stable 
Federal Government iu the county fully capable of discharging the duties entrusted 
to it is obvious. The Peel Committee, the Percy Committee, end the Davidson Com- 
mittee have examined the problem of finance in nil its aspects and made various 
recommendations on the subject. The third session of the Conference tried to har- 
monise all these proposals and has put forward a tentative scheme and the proposals 
in the \\ hite Paper are practically the same as those generally discussed at the Con- 
ference. Kevertheless, there arc many parts of the scheme on which no final agtee- 
ment has been reached. Many of the difficulties of Federal Finance are due to the 
unwiilmgncss of the States to permit direct taxation by the Federation for Federal 
purposes in their own territories. The States will not agree to the imposition of in- 
J^ttir area for federal purposes and the Corporation tax is the only tax 
V ''^£1 I have consented to levy. The proportion in which the income-tax is to bo 
snared between the Federation and the P.ovinces has not yet been decided. It is 
believed that the Provincial share of this tax will be something between 25 and 50 
Provinces will be permitted to levy a surcharge on Income-tax for 
cir own purposes. But whenever the Federal Lrgislatnre is obliged to impose sur- 
P" on income in British India the Federating Slates will pay a pro- 
Phn contribution to the Federal revenues but without the obligation of levying 

tir.nc” I* u 'ocomc-tax. The c.xistencc of “immunities” and “contribn- 

nlicatm tt,£' T Indinn revenues arc other factors which have com- 
Aorihwfi* '■■tP' **’1’ these we have deficit provinces like 

from federal r*!vPnf,rr™'i‘’n“’ Orissa, which would receive subventions 

wears In «II those may be permanent or terminable after n period of 

the e circumstances it is clear that the present scheme of Federal finance 
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is trsnsitionsi and tiiat a farther enqairy into the whole scheme of financing the 
Federation is ineritable. 

_ In fajinging this imperfect examination of the problems relating to an All-India 
irederatioa to a close. I desire to say that mnch of my criticism aboat the working 
of the Federal Legislature and the Federal Execntive is equally applicable to the 
prorincial sphere. The special responsibilities and discretionary powers of the Gover- 
nors are more or less tee same as those of the Governor-General. They will have 
the same autocratic powers in the adminbtration and the minister’s responsibilities 
are crippled in all directions. The Governors will have the power of enacting the 
Governors Acts. Ordinances and also have extraordinary powers in regard to the 
appropriation oi revenue. In many respects the position of the Ministers will be 
much worse than it is under the existing constitution and the Governors will have 
the right of over-ruling the Ministers at every tnm. It has been suggested by some 
of the Governors of the Provinces that these s.afegnards and discriminatory powers 
for carrying ont their special responsibilities are not intended to be exercised often 
and tiiat tfieir exercise by them will largely depend npon the Ministers and the 
legislatures. This is not the view that has been taken of these safeguards in the 
Pariiamentary discussions. The question as to what view the Governors will take of 
their action in any case must be perpetnaliy present in the minds of the ministers 
and a free and unfettered exercise of their responsibilities in the circumstances is 
impossible.'’ 

Dealing a: some length the problem of defence. 3Ir. Eamachandra Eao pleaded 
for a new orientation of military policy. 

It is a matter of the utmost "regret, he said, that His Majesty's Government have 
practically refused tc face the implications of the new policy. The only reference 
in the White Paper to the pace of Indianisation of the Army "is that it would be com- 
mended to the Governor-General in the Instrument of Instructions. This practically 
means that while His 3l3jesty''s Government are pledged to the transfer of respon- 
sibility to Indian shoulders, they have practically refnsed to adopt any re.a5on3b!e 
measures to transfer the defence of the country to Indian shoulders. For all these 
reasons it is absolutely necessary that we should strongly press for a new orienta- 
tion of the policy of railitarv organisation in this eoantry. We mnst demand for a 
definite scheme for the graSnal withdrawal of British troops and for the creation 
of a National Army in which every class and community should be allowed to 
shonlder the burden of defence and given the opportunities to serve in the army. It 
is essential that the Army should, as far as possible, be drawn from all classes and 
areas and that the responsibility for the defence of the country should be brought 
home to all sections of the pbpnlation. This responsibility for national defence 

cannot be discharged merely by contributing a certain amount of money to meet 

the Jlilitary expenditure "for the maintenance of a professional .Army drawn only 
from particular classes. In fact, the Natfo.nal aspect of defence must be brought 

home to every citizen in this country. This is" the fnndamental change that we 

demand on the inauguration of the constitution and an announcement of this hew policy 
by His ilajesty's Government and the steps taken to give effect to it will be the 
only way in which they can convince onr countrymen of the sincerity of their 
intentions. Unless these steps are taken. I have no doubt that the past policy will 
still dominate the situation and the nationalisation of the Army will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

In conclnslon, Mr. Eamehandra Eao said : — 

We are siready on the highway for the creation of another Ireland in this 
country and the present scheme is not, I venture to say, of a kind that will divert 
the course of events. Unless the present proposal arc "very substantially improved, 
there is no chance of any political peace in this country. We mav be driven te accept 
an imperfect constitution" bat even a p‘3or constitution "may work and yield results 
if a strong and united party in this country with its roots "among the masses is bent 
upon extracting from it the utmost that it would yield. The ffisential need, there- 
fore. is united action among the political parties and leaders at this supreme crisis 
in the affairs of the country. 3Iany of those who have preceded us in this national 
strnsgle have been gathered to their fathers, while some of ns who are still in the 
field belong to a fast vanishing generation. Mv last words are, therefore, addressed 
to the younger men whom I see before me and who have to carry on the fisht for 
cur national freedom till our emancipation is fully lassnred. Dificult as yohr task 
is. do not despair, for despair is a keynote of failure. Tho pendulum may "be swing- 
ing forward and backward, but the hand of invisible time is perpetually markiDg its 
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progress on the dial of the destiny of our country. There Is no royal road to free- 
dom. Reverses there must be; but reverses should only stiffen your backs. 1 
you, therefore, to carry on the fight for the evolutionary progress of our country 
and for the attainment of our freedom till the goal is reached. 


SECOND DAY-CALOUTTA, THE 17th. APRIL 1933 


1. RelcaEC of Political Priioners 

At the Liberal Federation to-day, Mr. J. N. Basu moved a resolution that “while 
disapproving of the Civil Disobedience Movement, the Federation emphatically pro- 
tests against the method of repression employed by the Government which have led 
to an increase of discontent by reason of needless and unjustifiable harshness and to 
growing alienation of public opinion. The Federation urges equally on ground of 
expediency and justice, the rele.ise,withont delay, of Mahatma Gandhi and other Con- 
gressmen, convicted mostly of technical offences, involving non-violence, or_ detained 
without trial under the ordinances and special laws which are a continuation there- 
of. At the same time, the Federation makes an earnest appeal to the_ Congress to ab.an- 
don the Civil Disobedience Movement in order to avoid further misery and suffering 
and in the best interests of the country. The Federation equally appeals to the 
Government to adopt a policy of wise conciliation. 

Mr. Basu said that the non-co-operation movement which was born of despair, 
had done much more injury to the people themselves, than to those agniost'whoni 
it was directed. He advised his countrymen not to give way to a spirit of despair 
but to go on in a spirit of trust. He appealed to Britain to so regulate her action 
and policy that there might be no further spread of the exasperation and ill-felling 
now existing, 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Bombay), seconding the resolution, said that he was not one 
of those who held the view that every form of Civil Disobedience was unconstitu- 
tional, but Liberals could not approve of Civil Disobedience in any form ns a 
matter of policy. To the Congress he would say that nllltough constitutional 
means might be long and tedious, still they should' be adopted ns being the right 
one. To the Government he would say that although law and order might be 
established by extraordinary measures like ordinances, these should not be resorted 
to in the interests of the liberty and freedom of non-Congressmen. The lime had 
come when both the parties should cry a halt. Let the Government remember 
that the country was much greater than the Congress and the parly. 

The resolution was passed. 


2. Resolution on the While Paper 
The Rt. Ho7i'hlc Mr, F, S. Srinivasa Sastri then moved t — 

(a) The National Libsr.al Federation of India records its sense of profound 
disappointment at the proposals of Indian Constitutional Reform embodied in the 
White Paper of March 15, 1933. The proposals do not advance India to the 
RtatuB of a Dominion, and nowhere is there even a mention of this ns the objective. 
They are overweighted by Safeguards which are informed by distrust of Indians 
and which are not only not demonstrably in the interests of India during a 
transitional period, but are much more in the interests of the United Kingdom. 
These proposals make no real and substantial transference of power to responsible 
Indian Governments. 

(b) The Federation desires to make it clear, once again, that no scheme of re- 
forms can meet India s requirements, or satisfy Indian National aspirations, or allay 
political discontent which does not confer the full status and powers of a Dominion 
on India within a short period fixed by the statute. 

of an All-India Federation on terms 
equitable to both British India and the Indian States, and on lines consistent with 
responsible Government and appeals to the Ruling Princes and the British Govern- 

to bring this about without any avoidable delay and 
the reform of Provincial Governments. 

the' Ln7mrat;m,“nf of thp conditions laid down ns precedent to 

nni "nduc delav, and are neither 

fM^ionlnrofTR^orln u establishment and successful 

functioning of a Reserve Bank as a essential condition of Federation and Responsi- 
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ble Goverament, and it disapprores Etill more of the farther stipnlafion that the 
general financial, economic, and political conditions must be fayonrabie. 

(iii) In addition, the F^eration nrges that the All-India Federal Consfitntion 
shonld come into being, as soon as the indispensable preliminary arrangements are 
completed, anfomaticallj- as the netr Provincial Constitution, and that fresh approval 
by the British Parliament must not be necessary. 

(iv) In the opinion of the Federation, the rights of Paramonntcy of the Crotm. 
to be exercised by the Governor-General, and not by the Viceroy as proposed in 
the White Paper. 

_ (d) The Federation is strongly of the opinion that a body of Fundamental 
Eights of Federal Citizenship, applicable to all component members of the All-India 
F^eration, shonld be a part of the constitution act. 

(e) If for any reason the inangnration of the All-India Federation should not 
materialise or be nndnly delayed, there shonld be a responsible Central Government 
for British India concurrently tvith Provincial Autonomy, trithont prejudice to the 
eSectnation of an All-India Federation, at the earliest possible date thereafter. 

(f) it) The Federation tabes strong exception to the continued maintenance of the 
India OSce of the India Council under a different name, and of the separate 
oSce of Secretary of State for India and to the continued control of the Govern- 
ments in India by His Majesty's Government in England as proposed in the White 
Paper. 

*(u) In the opinion of the Federation, such control shonld be strictly limited 
to the subjects not transferred to the control of Indian Legislatures for the period 
of transition, and should he exercised by the Secretary of State for Dominion 
Afiairs. 

(iii) In no event can the Federation reconcile itself to the 'continuance of the 
India Council in -whatever form and for vihatever purposes. 

(g) lie Federation condemns the proposals to confer on the Heads of the 
Government, Central and Provincial, of special potvers under various names, poTters 
of finandal legislative and administrative, as being the negation of constitutional 
government. These proposals, if carried into effect, -will mate the Governor-General 
end the Governors eren greater autocrats than at present. Bat the Federation does 
not object to the conferment of the Governor-General and the Governors of special 
povrers in respect of clauses (c) and (f) of Paragraph 18 and clauses (b) and (el 
of Paragraph 70 of the proposals in the White Paper. 

(h) (i) While the Federation consents to the reservation for only a fixed tran- 
sitional period of the subject of Defence in the hands of the Governor-General, it 
cannot approve of the proposals in this behalf embodied in the White Paper as 
they will retain complete control in the bands of the Secretary of State. It 
strongly disapproves of the non-acceptance of a clear policy regarding the complete 
transfer of the Army to Indian control at the end of the period of the transition. 

(ii) The Federation farther nrges that His Majesty's Government should 
immediately frame a scheme for the nationalisation of the Army -within a period 
of twenty years and for the progressive reduction of British troops in India -with a 
view to their elimination as early as possible. It is further of opinion that the 
replacement of the Viceroy's Commissioned Officers should he postponed till the 
present British Officers in the Army have been replaced by the Indian Eng's 
Commissioned Officers. 

(iii) The Federation strongly urges that recruitment to the Indian Army instead 
of being confined as at present to the so-called martial classes shonld be thrown 
open to all communities and provinces. 

(iv) The amonnt of expenditure on defence should he fixed every five years by 
a committee of an equal number of experts appointed by the Governor-General end 
of members elected by the Legislature. And it should be at the disposal of the 
Governor- General -without a vote of the Legislature which, however, shall have the 
right of discussion. Any excess over that amonnt will have to be voted by the 
Lenislative Assembly. But in the event of hostilities on the Frontier, the Govemor- 
Graeral shonld be empowered to declare a state of emergency and appropriate the 
supply to meet it, -without pior reference to the Legislature but he should report 
his action to if, and it shonlcf have the right of discussing it. 

(i) While ^e Federation approves of a Bi-Cameral Federal Legislature, it is 
strongly of opinion that 

(i) The strength of the Assembly should be 650 as recommended by the Lothian 
Committee, and not 375 as proposeti in the White Paper. 

55 
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not be in the Conncil of State any member nominated by the 


(ii) There should 

(iii) All the membera of the Assembly should be directly elected 

from the federating units, some form of indirect election being allowed in tne ca 
of the States, as a transitory measure for fixed period. , . , 

(iv) The responsibility of the Government should be to the Assembly and not o 

both Houses assembled in joint session. ... t 

(v) A two-thirds majority should not be required for the success of a mono 

of “no-confidence.” . , , , ... 

tvi) The representatives of the States should have no rights 
speech or vote in the discussion of decision on subjects _ affecting British India aionc 
including motions of “no-confidence” arising out of British Indian Subjects. 

(vii) The Council of State should have no right of considering 
grants or money bills, and its power in respect of legislation should be limiteu as 
that of the House of Lords under the Parliament Act of 1911. j- < 1 , i 

(viii) The Governor-General should not have the power of recommending that 
any Bill or part thereof should be passed in a particular form, or part ‘hercot not 
be proceeded with or of certifying any Bill so ns to make it a law without the 
consent of both the Houses of the legislature ; and , 

(ix) The Governor-General should not have the power of certifying a demand 
or any part of a demand for a grant when it has been refused in whole or in part 
by the Assembly. , 

(j) (1) The Federation fully concurring with the Secretary of State that there 
can be no real transfer of responsibility without the transfer of financial responsibi- 
lity to Ministers, regrets that this sound canon has been utterly disregarded in the 
White Paper proposals which while imposing upon them the duty of placing large 
and excessive power in the hands of the Governor-General, virtually reduce the 
Ministers to a position of powerlessness in the disposal of the bulk of it. 

(2) The Federation records its deliberate conviction that the proposed financial 
Eafep^uards are both unnecessary and objectionable and that the Government and the 
Legislature should have the same power in the sphere of Finance outside the 
region of reserved subjects as the Dominion Governments and legislatures. 

(k) The Federation, while not at all in favour of any needless and vexatious 
restriction on the freedom of British Nationals doing or seeking to do busmess of 
with India, cannot support the White Paper proposals against commercial discrimi- 
nation, as they will deprive the future Government and legislature, in_ large part, 
of the power that must reside in eveij such authority, to take from time to time 
such steps legislative and administrative, as may, in their judgment, be required 
in the interests of Indian trade and industrial development. From this point of 
view, the Federation must object to the powers 'propo5cd_ to be given to the 
Governor-General, whether in the discha ge of his responsibilities in the sphere pf 
External Relations or for preventing commercial discriminations to override the will 
of the Legislatures or the Government. 

(l) The Federation objects to the creation of the Statutory Railway authority to 
replace the present Railway Board, as it is calculated to deprive the future Govern- 
ment and legislature of the powers which they should possess in the interest of the 
tax-payer. In any event, it should be left to them to decide the question, any pro- 
vision in that behalf, should not be included in the constitution Act. 

(m) The Federation is of opinion that the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
shonld be_ co-equal and co-extensive in respect of all units of the Federation npd 
that provision for a Supreme Court to function as n court of appeal for British 
India s^uld be made in the Constitution Act itself. 

(n^ The Federation considers the proposal of the White Paper relating to the 
Mnsiitntion of the Central Government in the interval between the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy and of a Eesponsible Federal Government to be wholly reac- 
tionary and unacceptable ns the position created thereby will be decidedly worse than 
the prewnt highly unsatisfactory as is the latter. 

.n Mi 1 ° Liberal Federation is constrained to remark on the unreal nature of the 
*''**°uomy ns outlined in the White Paper in view of the eslcn- 
r proposed to be conferred upon the Governors in all the 

Iran hesUation"'^''’ ndministrallon, and it objects to them without the 

reiterates the resolution passed at its previous session against 
Ecparntc communal electorates, and deeply regrets the further perpetuation, for the 
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fee bfeg, cf FnA eleciorstes not onlv ss betireen Hindns snd Jlahomedans, bnt 
also as between diFereat classes of the Hicdiis ibeznsslves. under tie arraageinenfa 
propcsed for tie eett constitatioa. This FederaJroa reaErms the opiaica tiSt eqai- 
tab;e Tepzeseutstion of important minorities Trill best be secared by reserratioa of 
seats with reasonable rrej^tsge, wherever necessary, in joint electorates. 

_ (q) (1) 'Die Federation protests against the modiScations for the worse made by 
His ilajesty's Gorernment iaitie Lothian Committee’s recommendations regarding 
women’s Franchise. 

(2) It cordially supports the almost nnanimons objection of Indian women’s 
organisations to the forcing of women into commnnsi electorates against their clearly 
expressed wiahes. 

(r) (1) The Federation has read with amazement the most reactionary and objec- 
tionable proposals of His llajesty’s Government regarding the services, proposals 
of His Majesty's Government regarding the services, proposals contrary in the main 
to the recommendations of the Services Sab-Committee of the First Bound Table 
Conference and never placed before any of the three Conferences for consideration. 
These proposals would, in the opinion of the Federation, leduce Provincial Autonomy 
and E^onsible Government to a mockery, and should be abandoned if the coming 
Co'.stitntion is to have a change of success. 

(2) As recommended by the Services Sub-Committee of tbe lurst Bound Table 
Conference, the recrnitrr.ent and control and determining of the emolnments of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service must, in future, be vested in the 
Government of India, subject to the safeguarding cf the legitimate rights of the 
present incumbents. Eecruitments of the IndiaiT Civil Service OScers should not 
os made for judicial o£ces, and no such oSces should anywhere be reserved for 
cScers of the service. 

(s) The Cocstijution Act should vet in the future Legislature of India the right 
to amend its provisions subject to reasonable snd necessary safeguards. 

(t) In conclnsion, the national Eiberal Federation of India deems its duty to re- 
cord its strong conviction that the White Paper proposals, as they stand, cannot 
possibly satisfy even the most moderate section cf progressive opinion and will fM 
from appeasing unrest and al'aying 'discontent aggravate the present unhappy condi- 
tions and further alienate public opinion from the Government, and greatly intensify 
the present acute and widespread discontent. A generous and far-reaching m^ure 
of real reform, on the lines of a Dominion Constitution, which will make India an 
equal member of the British Commonwealth of nations will alone meet India’s re- 
quirements and satisfy the national self-respect of the people of India. 

He. Saetei's Speech 

A£r. Sn'r.ircrsa Scrfri, moving the resolution said : “Let Government create 
polititil appeasement and satisfy the demands of the people end so far es the 
demands go. let me repeat for the hundredth time that Congressmen and we diFer 
very slightly.” 

ilr. t'astii added that a study of the White Paper debates in the two Houses of 
Parliament convinced them that the ideal of Dominion Status as promised bv Lord 
Irwin on behalf of His Jlsjesty’s Government was not even going to be admitted 
expressly fay the N'ctional Government. While the Englishman to his advantage 
might forget the deSnite promise made by Lord Irwin. Indians must keep it in the 
forefront of their political programme and ask of the Englishman, reluctant and un- 
wsHinu as he might be, to redeem that pledge made to a population cf SCO millions. 

Mr. Sastri observed that he had borne no part in the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment. but the statesmen who made the Empire and wished to preserve it could not 
forget the forces that constituted the very febric of human nature. They could not 
forcet that a movement of this kind might, for the moment, be suppressed, but if 
not' handled properly and met justly and wisely in time, it was bound to reappear 
and when it did reappear, it might'esrry all before it. 

Mr. ISastri continued: “It is perfectly satisfying to me to be a member of the 
Self-governing Commonwealth, but I mus't be a member of this Sclf-goveming 
Commonwealth on equal terms with Great Britain, Canada, South Africa and other 
Dominions. Anything else than that, however camoufisged, will be unwelcome and 
be the seed of dispcte”. 

Dealing with 'the question of Federation, Mr. Sastri said that if by any chance 
owing to the prejudice, ignorance and antipathy of the Princes this idea washrastrated. 
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they and their advisers would be regarded as enemies of India’s political progress 
and as those who were willing to be used in order to block the way of India to the 
achievement of her destiny. 

Mr. Sastri next referred to the question of the Services and asked if they had ever 
heard of a Responsible Government where a government of three hundred millions 
of people were not able to appoint tbeir own Services. This, it seemed to him, 
was the very depth of absurdity. It seemed to him that India, whatever she did, 
ought not to submit to this indignity. 

Finally, Mr. Sastri said that the momentum which the political agitation had 
gathered to-day, was mostly of the making of those who were responsible for the 
present movement. “Can we forget the countless sacrifices they have made ? Can 
we forget the way in which they have been handled by the police in the streets in 
every town and village ? Are all these sufferings going to naught ? Sir S. Hoare 
is satisfied that he has put down the movement. I admit he has. But what is he 
going to do 7 Is it to recreate conditions which made that movement possible 7 
Will he not in the course of five years, exactly revive those very norfous conditions 
which made the movement possible and even necessary 7 Believe me, if Conservatives 
are wise, they ought to use the lull they have produced to create in this country a 
wholesome feeling between the two races to make people and the Government 
one organic body, bent upon one common interest, which is the welfare of the whole 
population.” 


Other Resolutions 

■Hie Federation concluded its session at 7 p.m,, adopting a resolution protesting 
against the premature ratification of the Ottawa Agreement, the effect of which was 
generally considered by the people of India as likely to be more ininrious than 
beneficial. 

Another resolution accorded full support to the Swadeshi movement for the further- 
ance of Indian trade. 

The Conference accorded the fullest support to the nation-wide movement for the 
removal of untouchability and the uplift of the backward classes and approved of 
the principles underlying the legislative measures now before the Assembly. 

The next session of the Federation was invited to be held at Madras. 



THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


47lh. SESSION-CALGUTTA, IsL APffIL 1933 

The follotring description of Trhat was called the 47th session of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress was published by the "Advance” of Calcutta in its issue of the 2nd. 
April 1933: — 

Animated scenes were witnessed on Saturday afternoon (the 1st. April 1933) at 
Esplanade, the heart of the city, when what was described as the 47th session of the 
Indian National Congress was held, under the presidentship of SJta. Nellie Sen-Gnpta. 

As already reported elaborate precautions were taken by the police to foil the 
holding of the^ session. The city was practically filled with policemen ; the parks 
were all closed ; close vigilance was kept on all possible shelters of the '"delegates 
the leadere were all arrested ; the "President-elect,” Pandit Mndan Mohan Malaviya, 
Mrs, Motilal Nehru, Mr. Aney, Dr. Alam, Dr. Syed Mahmud were all pounced upon 
and kept in safe custody. 

During the last three ^ays all Cafcntfa leaders like Sj. J. C. Gupta, Sjta. Jyotir- 
moyee Gangnli, yta. Urmila Devi, Dr. Prafap Chandra Gnha Eay, Sjs. Snresh 
Chandra Majnm’dar, Jatindra Nath Biswas and all district stalwarts were kept sway 
safely from any possible activities. There were simply sweeping arrests — and it may 
be safely asserted that more than a thousand persons were taken into custody daring 
this short period. 

Yet it was certain that the session would be held, somehow and somewhere. 
People did not know any particulars. Needless to say the people were over-vigilant. 
Yet, it is reported that the "Subjects Committee’* was held on Friday evening at 
prominent places in the city. 

On Saturday after-noon, extra-police vigilance was in evidence at Esplanade jnnc- 
tion, and it was apparent something nnnsnal would happen. By 2 O’clock groups 
of people were seen moving towards Curzon Park. The police promptly swooped on 
them, and filled two vans with arrested men and women. 

The Ifeplanade tramway shed was particularly kept clear and people kept at a 
safe distance. 

Just as the clock struck 3, there was a bugle sound, and immediately Sjfa. Nellie 
Sen-Gupta with a number of "delegates” with Nations! Fla^ and shouting “Bande- 
mataram” moved towards the tramway shed. Sj. Gopika Bilas Sen, said to be the 
5th. Chairman of the “Eeception Committee’’ and who accompanied Sjta. Sen-Gupta 
proposed her to the chair. After Sj. Sen had concluded his address, Sjta. Sen-Gnpta 
rose and began addressing the gathering when Mr. Eobertson, Asst. Commissioner 
of Police approached her and asked her not to proceed further with her speech 
which she refused. 

Sjta. Sen-Gupta was then arrested and escorted by Mr. Eobertson along with Sj. 
Gopika Bilas Sen and other prominent members of the ‘"'Eeception Committee” in a 
car to Ijall Bazar. 

Immediately the police rushed on the gathering with batons and ‘lathies”, but 
the resolutions were still being read. 

One after another, people came forward on the improvised ‘‘dias” and began read- 
ing the resolutions and delivering speeches. Each of them was dealt with by the 
police, pulled down and dragged away. 

Just at the moment, a nninber of ladies came forward to the forum. Some of them 
had babies in their arms. They shouted "Bandemataram,” and the police immediately 
formed a cordon ronnd them, and kept them detained up to 3-30 . Even in their 
detention they continued delivering speeches. Soon the police vans came and they 
were removed. 

On the other side, the police continued dispersing the assembly, and in the course 
of it many were seriously injured. 

One after another the National Flags were snatched away. 

The police were moving briskly in the whole area, and were not sparing even 
those who were at some distance away from the scene. In no time, four vanfuUs of 
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men and women were taken away, the number being about 250 including 40 ladies. 
The rest of the assembly of about 500 men were dispersed. _ 

Thereafter more police came in and cleared the area entirely. , . „ , 

Sj. Jiten Sen, son of Sjta. TJrmila Devi, said to be the “ dictator” of All-Bengal 
Students’ Association (declared illegal) and Sj. Satya Sen, Secretary, S. 0. D. S. A., 
along with 150 students including several Indies, were arrested near Ohowringhee 
junction while proceeding to join the Congress at Esplanade. 

They were reported to have held a meeting within the Corporation compound, from 
where they started. _ _ , tt t> 

Among others, the following were arrested at the maidan : Sj. Kharay of U. r., 
Sj. Benodananda Jha of Behar, Prof. Abdur Rahim and Sj. Ram Sundar Sing. 

A crowd of about 200 people made a move to bold another meeting near the 
Ochterlony monument. These people came oat of the Eden Garden by its south 
gate. When they approached the monument, the police rushed in, and arrested 
about 25 men dispersing the rest with lathi charges. 

Another meeting of about 200 men was held before the "Ganesh Talkie” House 
Chitpore Road under the presidency of Sj. Pathak of Sind. _ At first the police 
were absent but they soon rushed into the place and after arresting the president 
and “delegates” numbering 115 including 12 ladies, dispersed the crowd; 


Arrests nil over the City 

House raids and arrests were carried out all over the city. About 100 persons 
were arrested following house raids in course of the day. Of them 32 Congress 
delegates were arrestSl by the Jorasanko Police ; 10 by the Hare Street Police. A 
house was searched in Haldarpara Road by the Bhowanipur Police and 20 delegates 
from Behar and H. P. were arrested. 


The police took charge of a houso in Paul Street wherein 14 delegates from 
East Bengal were arrested. Ajit Kumar Das Gupta and two others were arrested 
from a room in the College Street Market. The Burtolla Police raided a house in 
Beadon Row which was recently rented, it was reported, by some young men, and 
seized a cart-load of unauthorised leaflets and Congress posters and arrested 16 
delegates from TJ. P. A cyclostyled machine was_ also_ seized frora_ this place. 
Another house in Beadon Street was searched and Bj. Rajani Banyal, said to be the 
4th Chairman of the Congress Reception Committee, and two others were arrested. 

The Sukea Street Police arrested sis persons while going in a procession along 
Shamacharan De Street with national flags with a view to attend the Congress at 
Esplanade. Two delegates from Faridpur were also arrested in the same locality. 

About 145 college students including Sj. Satya Sen, said to be the ‘dictator’ 
of the All-Bengal .Students’ Association (declared unlawful), Bj. Jiten Sen, the son 
of 8jta._ Hrraila Devi, were arrested in Corporation Street while coming in a 
procession to attend the Congress at Esplanade. 

Mr. Ramsnndar Singh of Midnapur, Mr. Binodanaoda Jha of Bihar were also 
arrested and taken to the local thana while attempting to read a resolution of the 
Congress. 

A big tri-coloured National Flag was hoisted by a delegate which was taken away 
by the police after a lathi charge. The police also took away a largo number of 
small flags from the hands of the delegates who were subjected to lathi charges on 
their refusal to part with them. 

Earlier, _ many ladies and Congressmen were seen congregating in the Curzon 
Park. Police suspected them’ to bo Congress delegates and arrested them. The 
number of those arrested here was 56 including Prof. Abdur Rahim, Sj. Brojanarain 
Roy and fifteen ladies. 

On enquiry it was ascertained that about a dozen persons who received injuries 
as a result of lathi charges, were attended to in the Medical College Hospital where- 
from they were dressed and discharged. 

E(nbor.atc police arrangements were made throughout the city from early in the 
morning. The base of the Octcrloney Monument was specially guarded by a large 
number of constables. All the public parks and squares were kept closed and guar- 
it police for the whole day. Important street corners were also guarded by 
groups of sergeants and pnnRtnhlcq. 


Bishnu, Nishi Kanta Majumdar, Brajchdra Nath Roy and Snrnt 
cession ■'Tcrc arrested from College Street while proceeding in a pro- 
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His police rsided t^ro iionsss et EilighaS on the Saturday morning and ar- 
rested thirty-eight persons, inclnding thre^ ladies. They trere said to he “delegates” 
from the U. P.'” ‘ 

The police also raided some houses in the Jorasanho area on Saturday morning. 
Fonrteen persons Trere arrested. They rrere said to hare come from Khnina, 
Benares and other place as “delates*' to*the “CoDEn^ess”. 

__ At ahont 11-SO a. m. on Satnrday the police raided the premises No. 3-l_. Pal 
Street and arrested 17 persons, said 'to be Congress delegates. The rooms occupied 
by them rrere thoronghly searched and all the'^belonginp of the arrested people were 
taken airay fay the police. 

There was also a demonstration by sereral Sishs in Bhowanipur in the morning. 
The police arrated 20 men. 

Arrested Leaders Released 

Pnndit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mrs. Nehm, Mr. Govind Malariya, Mr. Sreedhar 
Malariya and others, who were arrested at Asansol Station early on Friday morn- 
ing. and who were detained in Asaasol Jail were released on the 3rd. April on the 
orders of the Calcutta Police. 

Official Account of the Session 

The following was issued under Gorcmment authority : — 

_ The Chaimar. of the Eecsptior. Comrr.iUee, in the course of his nnread speech, 
said : ‘‘We shall be satisfied with nothing less than Government by the people and 
for the people. If we have not yet succ^ded. it is only because we have not been 
able to pnt on the reqnisite pres'snre. And that pressnre is revolt. For an unarmed 
nation like India, Civil Disobedience or a non-violent revolt is the only weapon in 
our hands to compel the Government to onr demands. We can on no account aban- 
don the weapon. The nest step is complete non-co-operation with the present ad- 
ministration. inclnding rsfusal to serve fin the Army and Police, non-payment of 
taxes including rent, and boycott of all British goods end foreign cloth. It will in- 
volve terrible suSeriiig. At present, we may not waste onr time over the WFlte Paper 
but concentrate our energies on the vigorous prosecution of the Civil Disobedience 
caropaign.” 

In £is fTtsidsniial address to the Congress session which could not be delivered, 
but copies of which were also ^strifauted. Parsdii Malariya described the White Paper 
as an ‘ugly revelation of the attitude of British statesmen towards India pid her 

f roblems. 'which constitutes a deliberate afront to the patriotism and intelligence of 
ndia. and wMch propose, to make the position of Indians worse than Jt is to-day.” 
Concluding he asked all sections of the people “to sink all communal difierences and 
establish political unity”, so that in the future they could “prepmre a constitution 
which shall give India 'real independence to manage her own afiaris”. 

Tee EESoLtrnotrs 

Amongst the resolutions drafted by the Subjects Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, copies of which were distributed in the Esplanade where an open session 
WES attempted to be hdd, were those : (1) reaErmiiig complete independence as the 
Congress goal, (2) holding Civil Disobedience as a perfectly legitimate weapon for 
the attainment of that goal, (3) reaSrming the decision to strengthen and extend 
the Civil Disobedience movement fay calling'bn the people to pnrsne it with greater 
vigour, (4) calling upon the people not to buy foreign cloth and concentrate on 
boycotting all British goods. (5) declaring that the While Paper was not worthv Kif 
acceptance nor even of consideration as it is devised to perpetuate foreign domina- 
tion of this country’" and (6) retaining its old statement of “fundamental 
rights'^ 

Ft. Malaviya’* Freridenlial Address 

The following are extracts from Ft. Malaviya's Presidential address, which he was 
not able to deliver, owing to his detention in Assansol : 

I oS’er my profound thanks for the honour of being called upon to preside over 
the deliberations of the Indian National Congress. That the honour has been con- 
ferred on me at a time when the country is placed in very abnormal circumstances, 
when onr revered countrymsn,— Jlshstma Gandhi— and a large number of India’s 
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natriotio BODS and danghters are still undergoing imprisonment mate my ^teM- 
ness for ttis signal mark o£ confidence in me all greater. 1 also inlly realise tne 
responsibility whicb has thns been placed npon me. I pray that I may prore equal 

TThen I vras entering Delhi to preside orer the Congress last Tear, I rras arreted 
and detained in jail until some time after the Congress had met Md passed its 
resolutions in spite of the efforts of the police to prevent it from doing .so. J-ins 
fact and the attitude of the Government towards the Congress as disclosed in recent 
official annonncements, had prepared people to apprehend that I would not be 
allowed to attend the Congress this year also. This is no longer a matter of conjK- 
ture. While writing this note this morning I received the following letter from the 
Collector of Benares:— , , ^ ^ 

“Dear Pandit .The Bengal Government have advised the local Goveromenc 

that the Pnblic Safety Act is in force in Bengal and that if yon and other leadera 

f roce^ to Calcutta for the Congress sessions yon will not be allowed to_ attend it. 

am directed to communicate the above to yon and I reqnst that yon will . be p 
good as to pass on the warning to other leaders who may be in Benares at the 
present time”. 

I appreciate the action of the Bengal Government in sending me tms warning 
in this conrteons manner. I have informed them however that I see no justification 
for their decision that we should not be allowed to attend the Congress, and have 
told them by what train I intend to leave for Calcutta. 

Last year the Government arresfcd a large number of people ion their way to 
attend the Congress at Delhi. This year also I hear that the police are v^ 
active in preventing people from going to attend the Congress. ' The piolice ’ Commis- 
sioner of Calcntla has issued a press notification warning the pnblic that whosoever 
harbours, receives or assembles in any house or premises in his oconpation or charge 
or under his control a person whom he knows to have been deputed to Calcutta as 
a delegate to the Indian National Congress, 1930, will render himself liable to pro- 
secnlion under the Penal Code. He has also wamra all landlords that the recep- 
tion committee of the said Congress has been declared an unlawful association and 
that any place which in the opinion of the Beogal Government is used for the pnr- 

E ose of the said unlawful association is liable to be notified and taken possession of 
y the police who may direct any person therein and take possession of the mov- 
able property found therein. 

The Government have thus obviously done all they could severely to discourage 
and prevent the holding of the Congress at Calcutta. 

Its present attitude is mortally indefensible and politically unwise. It cannot be 
too strongly condemned. The Congress may well be described as the unofficial Parlia- 
ment of India. It is the greatest and most active political organisation of the 
country. It has been in existence now for forty-seven years. It has a great record 
behind it. The most important constitutional and administrative reforms which have 
taken place in India daring the last half century have all been due to the work or 
pressure of the Congress. It has been the constant and fearless champion of the 
people's right for tr^om and self-government. The forty-sis volumes of its reports, 
the numerous reports of its Provincial and District Conferences and the prooe«lings 
of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils all eloquently attest how the 
Congress has been fighting for measure after measure with only one object in view 
namely, the amelioration of the condition of the people and their national advance- 
ment in all important directions. 

It has always pleaded for equal political rights and equal justice to all classes and 
Esetions of the people. During the last thirteen years, the most respected of Con- 
gressmen have repeatedly enffered imprisonment for the sake of the coantrv’s cause. 

For all these reasons the people regard the_ Congress as their best friend and 
guide and are ever willing to listen to its advice, even when it involves a sac- 
rifice of the personal interests. 

_ Ever eIdm the Montfqrd proposals were published, the Congress has been pres- 
nng lor the introdnction of responsibility ^in the Central Government of India, 
i-inmng tnat the Government gave no sign of willingness (o respond to the request 

Government would Inot announce their willing- 
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Jancarv.. 1930 ths Congress declared complete independence to be its goal. On 
March 12, sncaeeding, Mahatma Gandhi started the Ciri! Disobedience Movement 
to bring presnre to bear npsn the Government to concede to minimnm national 
demand which he clearly defined- The Government adopted strong measures to sup- 
press the movement. But it failed to do so. Then after nearly a year's resolute 
administration Lord Irwin's Government considered it wise and jnst to make a 
trace with the Congress through Mr. Gandhi which is known as the Gandhi — Irwin 
Pact. The Pact was made with the approval of the British Government. 

The Congress was then invited by the Prime Jlinister of England to send its 
repreentatives to the Bound Table Conference because it was felt by the Govern- 
ment that without the Congress the Conference could not be regarded as fully rep- 
resentative. The Congress appointed Mahatma Gandhi as its sole representative and 
he attended the Cbuf^nce as snch. He returned to India anxious to co-operate 
with the Government in the further work of the Gonfereuce. But while the Con- 
ference was going on in London, the general election in England brought a large 
Conservative majority into Parliament and a strong Conservative became the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 

“As the result of the election” in the words of Mr. Benthall. who represented 
the Conference the “policy undoubtedly changed. The right wing of the new Gov- 
ernment made up its mind to break up the Conference and to fight Congress. 
The Muslims who do not w.ant Central responsibility were de’ightei Government 
undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to get away with provincial autonomy 
with a promise of central reform'*. “We had made up our minds”, continnes Mr. 
Benthall, “'nefore this that a fight with Congress was inevitable ; we felt and said 
that the sooner it came the better. Bat we made up our minds that for a crashing 
success we should have all possible friends on onr side. The important thing to us 
seemed to be to cany the Hindn in the street represented by such people as Sapra, 
Jayakar, Patro and others. If we could not get them to fight Congress, we could 
at least ensure that they would not back Congress. We pressed upon Government 
that the one essential earnst of good faith which would satisfy these people was to 
undertake to bring in the Provincial and Central Constitution in one Act. So we 
joined with strange companions. Government saw the argument ; and the Conference 
instead of breaking up in disorder with ICO per cent of Hindu political India 
against us ended in promises of co-operation by 99 per cent of the Conference, in- 
cluding even such people as Jlalaviya, while Gandhi himself was disposed to jotu 
the standing committee”. 

This neras no comment. The subseqnenfprononncements and actions of the Gov- 
ernment culminating in the statement of January 4, 1932, have made it clear that 
even before the return home of JIahatma Gandhi, the Government had decided upon 
launching a strong, carefully planned, comprehensive attack on the Congress and 
had coolly concerted their plans for it. In the light of these facts it becomes easy 
to unders'tand why the Viceroy refused to grant an interview to Mahatma Gandhi 
when he so earnestly sought it with a view to remove the differences which had ari- 
sen between the Government and the Congress in some provinces and to avert 
resort to civil disobedience. The Government did not give him that opportunity and 
Vise kept him interned since that time. The attack on the Confess was hurled like 
an avalanche. The most drastic ordinances were promnlgatea and extended to all 
parts of India. 

It is estiinaled that nearly 120,000 persons linclnding several thousand veomen 
and quite a number of children have been arrested end imprisoned during tbe last 
fifteen monlbs. 

It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Government that its quarrel with the 
Congress is due to the adoption of civil disobedience, by the Congress. I have shown 
above by quoting the letter of Mr. Benthall that the Conservative ‘Party and the 
Europeii community of Calcutta decided to fight the Congress, not because it had 
taken up the civil dfsobedienca movement, but because it insisted upon a real trans- 
fer of power from British to Indian hands, in other words, upon having the sub- 
stance of independence in the management of the country's affairs. It must be 
remembered that- as Sir Samuel Hcare~ boastfully stated, the initiative this time has 
been wii the Government. The Congress offered ciril disobedience in defence of the 
rights of the people which were attacked by the Government by means of the ordin- 
ances passed under existing laws. It has threnghout the campaign been in the 
power of the Government to stop civil disobedience or by abandoning the policy of 
repression. 

57 
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Under the English constitution, the British Parliament exercises sovereign porrer 
as a legislature, and in theory it has a right to make or unmake any laws whatever 
for Britishers. But as a great English writer (Dicey) has pointed out, “the_ actual 
exercise of authority by any sovereign whatever, and notably by Parliament is limi- 
ted on every side by the possibility of popular resistance”. 

Further on he says . “The external limit to the real power of a sovereign con- 
sists in the possibility or certainty that his subjects, or large numbers of them will 
disobey or resist his laws”, and siill further : “A sovereign may wish to do many 
things which he either cannot do at all or can do only at great risk of serious 
resistance, and it is on many accounts worth observation that the exact point at 
which the extrnal limitation begins to operate, that is, the point at which subjects 
will offer serious or insuperable resistance to the commands of a ruler whom they 
generally obey is never fixed with precision”. Another great writer cited by Dicey 
has saici : 'Tf a legislature decided that all blue-eyed baBies_ should be murdered, the 
preservation of blue-eyed babies would be illegal. But legislators must go mad be- 
fore they could pass such a law and subjects be idiotic before they could submit to 
it”. This limitation exists even under the most despotic monarchies. 

It is indisputable therefore that if a legislature or a despot should promul- 
gate a law which is obviously unjust or oppressive and attacks our elementary 
liberties, the people have th*e right to disoney such a law and to offer_ to it 
“serious and insuperable resistance”. This right of disobedience or resistance 
is a most valuable constitutional weapon in the hands of a people, by the 
fear of which they can force legislators or despots to exercise their _ powers within 
the limits ol reason and justice, and by which they can re-establish their natural 
rights and liberties when they have been attacked or invaded. The greatest of our 
liberties is the liberty of opinion. It was said by Erskine that “other liberties are 
held under Government, but the liberty of opinion keeps governments themselves 
in due subjection to their duties. This has produced the martyrdom of truth in 
every age, and the world has been only purged from ignorance with the innocent 
blood of those who have enlightened it.” 

Notwithstanding all the assurance of equality of treatment in the days of the 
war, after the war was over England has changed her attitude towards India. 
It has never yet agreed that India should exercise the right of self-determination to 
establish which she contributed her lives and treasure. On the contrary, she has 
treated Indians during the last thirteen years as a race whose p.ace of progress to- 
wards self-government must be determined by the Parliament of England. 

EnglantT has gone on preparing a constitution for the future Government of India 
with the help of some Indians of its own selection and liking. It has framed the 
constitution under the claim that it is the right and moral obligation of the British 
Parliament to determine to what extent and with what limitations and safeguards it 
will allow India to administer its own affairs. The White Paper is an ugly revela- 
tion of the attitude of British statesmen who dominate the English Parliament to- 
day _ towards India_ and her problems. It constitutes a deliberate affront to the 
patriotism and intelligence of India. Indeed it proposes to make the position of 
Indians worse than it is to-day. 

It was idle to expect that a constitution born under the influence of the attitude 
which British statesmen entertain towards India conld be one which could bo 
ncc^table to the Indian people. It is not surprising that the White Paper is being 
condemned ail over the country. I hope that no self-respecting Indian who has a 
correct sense of his duty towards the motherland will take Part in any farther 
ij V regarding the White Paper unless and until the British Government 
should change its present policy and should m.ake up its mind to treat Indians as 
equal fcllowmen who_ are as much entitled to complete independence in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs as England herself is in regard to her own affairs. 

li . ®T countrymen to wake up to the reality of the situation. I take 

It that every India^wnnts that we should have complete freedom for the manage- 
affairs. The attainment of this freedom will become easier if wc 
work with one mind and purpose to achieve it. I implore all 
tn oir.i-”*' II Christians and Parsecs and all other countrymen 

of the people differences and to establish political unity among all sections 

which was laid at Allahabad has nearly brought about 
wo?k and CoS'S o'; ^ earnestly _ hope that the Conference will soon resume its 
p Cic It to the E.atisfactiou of all communities. Our national political 
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aim; are common to all parties and rritfa the disillnsionment which the White 
Paper has brought abont. I have every reason why we should not be able to 
establish political unity in the country. If we succeed in doing so, the pressure of 
United India is bound to indace the British Government to revise its attitude to- 
wards India and Indians and to invite them to exercise their right of self-determi- 
tion and to p-repare a constitution which shall give India real independence to 
manage her own afiairs. 

In the midst of ranch darkness, I see a clear vision that the clouds which have 
lone been hanging over onr heads are lifting. Let every son and dangbter do his 
or her dnty to e:^ 2 dite the advent of the dawn of the day of freedom and happiness. 
Truth is on onr side. Jnstioe is with ns. Go-1 will help ns. We are snre to win. 
Vande Mataram. 

TREATMENT OF CONGRESS DELEGATES 

Pandit Malaviya's Statement 

The following are extracts from the statement prepared by Pandit JIalaviya dated 
the 9lh. April regarding the treatment of delegates to the Calcntta Congress making 
allegations against the police to which reference was made in the Assembly on the 1st. 
April 1933 (see page 163) and in respect of which the Home Member promised to 
make an ecqniry ; — 

Over 2,501 delegates started for Calcntta and were arrested either on route or 
at Calcntta. Of those delegates nearly a thousand were arrested and detained be- 
fore they conld reach Calcutta. The of them, i.e. over 1,5C0 reached Calcutta 
and notwithstanding the notice issued by the Police Commissioner, were given accom- 
modation at various placs in the city. 

When the news was received at Calcutta that 1 had been arrested on rov way^ it 
was announced oa behalf of the Congress that Mrs. Nellie Sen Gnpta would preside 
over the Congress. The time and place for holding the Congress were also annonn- 
ced nearly twenty-fonr hours in advance. Over 250 delegates met at the appointed 
place pnnctnally'as the clock struck three. Mrs. Sen Gnpta was there at her post 
and started reading her address. Alt the seven resolutions adopted by the Snbjects 
Committee oa the previous evening were read out and passed. Eventually, the police 
made a lathi charge, dispersed the' huge crowd which had gathered and arrested the 
delegates. Delegate after delegate as he stood up to move resolntions was attacked 
witli lathis- Care was taken by the Sergeants not to aim at the head, but serious 
injuries were sustained by the delegates in other parts of the body. One delegate, 
s YaMI from Agra who kept persistently reading ' a resolnfion, in spite of a shower 
of blows, had his speelacles broken and one of bis eyes severely injured. He may 
have to lose the eye. The lathi blows were supplemented by kicking. Women de- 
legates were not beaten, though some of them who tenaciously stuck to the National 
Flag, were roughly handled in an attempt to snatch the flag from them. 

But there is one episode which happened in Calcutta before the session of the 
Congress to which I wish to draw pointed attention. It relates to the behaviour of 
the police on the evening of the SOih. March. 89 delegates from the TJ. P., _ after 
having been taken into custody in the course of a police raid, were assaulted in the 
I.AI Bazar Thana. Manv of the delegates snSered severe contusions on their faces 
and heads for which some are still under medical treatment Some_ of these delegates 
occupy high positions in society and are well teown in their districts. The facts of 
the incident as represented by 3Ir. Jivaran Palivral of Farmkhabad, the leader of 
the group and several other victims, are briefly as follows : 

At 5 p.m. on the 30th. Slarch the police raided a building in Nawab Badruddiu 
Street and arrested 59 delegates all of whom were from the U. P., including three 
from Meerut. The prisoners were taken to the Kointola Thana and kept there for 
about hnlr an hour. The behaviour of these delegates, as of all other delegates ar- 
reted at d’Berent places, was entirely peaceful. No resistance was offered by any 
body either at tbs time of arrest or while they were being hustled into the prison 
vans. From Eolutaln Thana they were moved to the Lai Bazar Thana at about 7-30 
p. m. The prisoners were ordered to alight one by one. Blows were directed at the 
stomach, chest, face, eyes and head. Delegates wlio tottered under a blow which fell 
on the right side received another immediately on their left. When a prisoner, who 
bad been cuffed in the stomach placed his bands there, a shower of fists fell on his 
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violent pnndi on 
.ed pth hea^ 

eie cncoubciuus ui rciui-tuu-i-ivLu 

assault -was over. Over a dozen delegates bled either from a tom lip., sa injurea ey , 

brohen t^eth. or a brohen head. , , . . iir-TiH-r «= com- 

Some who happened to come out oi thM vans in groups sUf ^%n^admi- 

pared to those who came out in singles. IDie mrfical attend^t of the 
nistered aid. while sergeants tept jeering and toting at the plight , 

time. Dncture of Iodine was applied to the wounds. Some who Jd rib= 

Eufiered from severe pmn, particulpiv fpom blows _rKaved^cn the stomachy n 

were ‘ ' ' 

and gave 

from his iniunes lu lac iiu= auu m ^ cisirn 

fomentation, and was eventualij seat to the Police hospital at night. Pan •- 
Datta Pande of Lucknow, whose condition caused grave an^ety was 
Police hospital for the treatment of injuries in the stomach.^ Oihe^s wim 
injuries spent the night in the Thana in agony. Next day, ’• e- on me ■ 

they were all removed to the Presidency Jail where the injur^ ma to be -pee ^ 
attended to. Some had to be immediately admitted to the Jail Hcspiial. ih- 
on the face of several of them was wished and their blool-stain&l o-Othes cnan^ 
jan. Pandit Kapil Dev Pande of Gorakhpur. Pandit Jay DevShastri of Farm^aDaa 
and Pandit Shiva Prasad Shnkla of Bahraich still carry prominent mar^ 
to their eyes and nose. Pandit Om Prakash Dwari of Agra and Fannit 
Narayan Datt of Etwah display tom lower lips. T^akur Kamal Singh of jigra 
Jlr. Devi Das of Jhansi bear marks of severe injuries on the nose, whils^a num^r 



former ttro ^rere unable to seat up or more by themsslres creu ^hen they Ff *5 
releas-ed on the 6th. April. Sjt, Tirendra Kumar Sadh of Farrukhabad, who has been 
badly injured in the ribs has had to be detained in Calcutta for treatmei^. ^ 

since writing the above other incidents of a similar nature that took p.aco at 
Kalighat and in the Bhowanipore Tiiana have come to my notice. The prisoner wno 
were assaulted in this thana and on their way to it were released omy on tne ‘±Ln. 
i. e_ the day I left Calcutta. Some of them have since seen me in Renares ana rb 
lated details of assaults oa delegates who had been arrested at Kalighat on the bJiii. 
March and 1st April. The facts are briedy as follows : — . , 

Oa the 30th March, about ISO delegates were arrested at Kalignat. They 
inarched to the Bhowanipur Police Station on foot under police escort. 
gatis were ass-anlted while being put under arrest as also afterwards. Mr. ibemr 
Chand bears marks of violent blows oa the head, left arm and other parts of tan 

a riksbaw to the 
were beaten 
Hospital at 

night. Sjt. Naorang Singh of Gonda was given a blow with the stick on bis 
Two oi his teeth were broken, and the upper lip badly injured. Sjt. Sakhaco 
Prasad of Gorakhpur was struck several blows causing profnse bleeding. He too 
was imtcd later on in the Police HospitaL Sjt. Earapalak Singh and Sjt. Sampuran 
Tiwari of Basti got violent blows on their heads, causing bleeding wonnds. Sjh 
Mata Prasad of Gonda was hit on his private parts. He is still saSering from the 
injarics and finds urination extremely painful. 

'Ke other incident relates to " the arrest of 2i delegates of U. P. who occupy 
iMdJng positions in the Congress. This bitch w.as .arrested on the 1st April at 
Kalighat at about 11 a.m. They were taken to th'C Ehowaniporo Thana. in a hns. 
At the Thana they were given chrJrs and benches to sit on. 'VThile the names and 
other particulars were being taken down a sergeant snddcnly pnllcd Thafcur Mnnshi 
Singh of Hardol by the ear and shouting ‘’Aon cried ‘down with the British 
Government . oh ' ?. punched him several times heavily cn the temples. The sergeant 
was interrupted in hss attack oa Thakur Mnnshi Sirgh by a telephone call. 'But he 
mterned from the telephone and began to b-clabour his victim rgain. Vi'hen I'lr. 
Itaslom ..atin, a delegate from Jhansi tried to romonstr.ate oa l>cha!f of his com- 
pinipn, the__ sergeant strnrk a heavv blow with his stick on his head cansing a big 
ne sergeant retired eventndly only cn the arriv.al of a Magistrate, who 
emoned in view of the important arrests of these men. Later 3Ir. A 


had b.>ca sa: 
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G. Kher, a leading Congressman and Vakil of Jhansi, who was one of the 21 
delcMies, refused to supply any more particulars as regards the namra and addresses 
of his group unless the incident of the attack on Thakur Munshi Singh and Mr. 
Hustom was duly noted by the police. Erentually their demand was complied with 
and the fact of the assault recorded in the police'dia^. „ 

The beating during the actual Congress session mi^t have been exhected. But 
one could hardly believe that prisoners in custody would be treated in the manner 
described above. I make a present of th^e facts to those who are in power. 

InlerpellaBons in Commons — 22Dd. May 1933 

In the House of Commons to-day Mr. Thomas Williams asked if the Goyernmmt 
of Bengal had yet reported to the Government of India on the representations by 
members of the _ legislative Assembly alleging ill-treatment by the police of Con- 
gressmen arrested in connection with the recent (ingress session. , . , 

Sir Samnel Hoare replied that the Government of India had just received a 
detailed report and the views of the Government of Bengal which showed th^ tne 
allegations were false. Sir Samnel Hoare added that the Government of Bengal 
were issuing a communique on the subject shortly. 

hH. Williams asked when the report would be available to the_ public. 

Sir Samuel Hoare asked for notice and said that he certainly was prepared to 
make a full statement and he did not see any reason at the moment why the report 
should not be made available. 

Mr. Morgan Jones asked if Sir Samnel Hoare was aware that Pandit Malaviya 
had given detailed information on the matter, inclnding the names of persons atUc- 
ked, and asked whether in view of this Sir Samnel Hoare did not consider a public 
inquiry desirable. 

*Sir Samnel Hoare replied T am very sorry to see that so prominent an Indian 
public man as Pandit Malaviya has given his name to these very vicious and false 
charges.’ Sir Samnel Hoare added that Mr. Morgan Jones would see when ^ 
Government of Bengal made their statement that the charges from start to finisn 
were_ false. 

Sir Bertram Falle (Conservative) asked if any one was being proceeded against 
for false statements. 

Mr. Williams asked if Pandit Malaviya was not generally recognised as a person 
who told truth. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied that it was all the more regrettable that on two occa- 
sions Pandit Malaviya had lent his name to totally hilse and nnsnpported charges. 

Pundit Malaviya’s Challenge 

In reply to the above Pandit ilalaviya sent on the next day, the 23rd. May, the 
following cablegram to Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Morgan Jones, and Mr. Thomas 
Williams of the House of Commons, London : — 

‘With reference to qnestions in the House of Commons, if Government insfitnte a 
public enquiry regarding the charges of ill-treatment of the Congress delegates in 
Calcutta, will have evidence led to substantiate them. If inquiry not held, would 
welcome proseention. Eegarding Benares women’s case my printed criticism of Ma- 
gistrate’s judgment sent to yon and other friends in November last remainrf un- 
answered by Government. It fully established the truth of the case.— Malaviya’. 

Interpellations in Commons — 29th. May 1933 

Eeplying to Mr. Tom Williams in the Commons to-day. Sir S. Hoare said that 
the statement by the Bengal Government endorsed by the Government of lndia 
as regards the allegations of ill-treatment by the Police would be issued in India this 
evening, and a copy would be communicate to the House. 

Mr. Tom Williams, in view of last week’s statement about the untruthfal allega- 
tions, requested an inquiry into the allegations and the proseention of the ntterers 
of untruths. 

Sir S. Hoare said : “We Lave had a full inquiry. People who have made the 
charges are entitled if they wish to take the charges into the courts’’. 

Mr. Tom Williams suggested that as evidence seemed to show the statements 
were wholly nntme, it was the duty of the Government of India to prosecute Pan- 
^t Malaviya and others. 
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Sir S. Hoare : “It is quite unnecessary to take such steps. I am satisfied as 
also the Government of India that there is no ground for these charges’'. 

Govt. Communique on Malaviya Statement 

The following Press Communique was issued by theGovernment of India from Simla 
on the 29th. May : — 

The statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya dated April 9th, relating 
to certain incidents in connection with the recent attempt to hold a session of the 
Congress in Calcutta, was brought to the notice of the Government of India by per- 
tain members of the Legislative Assembly, who drew particular attention to the serious 
allegations contained in it regarding assaults by the police on members of the Con- 
gress after they had been taken into custody. At the request of the Government of 
India, the Government of Bengal have had an enquiry made into these allegations 
by the Commissioner of Police. The following are the views of the Government of 
Bengal on the varions allegations after considering the report of the Commissioner 
of Police and other information at their disposal. 

Ths statement of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya dealt with four separate incidents. 
As regards the first incident during the actnal attempt to held the session, it is 
alleged, the delegates were severely assaulted by police sergants. The statemcnt_ says : 
“Delegate after delegate, as he stood up to move the resolutions, was violently 
attacked by sergents, wielding lathis, with all their might. Lathi blows were supple- 
mented by kicking”. The Government of Bengal draw special attention to the fact 
th.at the session was held in the open space adjoining one of the most frequented 
road crossings in Calcutta. Whatever action was taken by the police was taken in 
full view of the public on an occasion in which all sections of the Press were inter- 
ested. Several individnals connected with the more extreme .sections of the Press in 
Calcutta were known to have been present, and to have taken part in the session. 
Yet an examination of the leading local newspapers shows that, while the general 
references to lathi charges were made in most of the reports of the incidents which 
occurred at the meeting, no mention was made in a Caientta newspaper, so far as 
the Government of Bengal are aware, of any of the incidents referred to in the 
statement issued by the Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

One paper, “The Liberty”, which had made special enquiries stated on 2nd April 
that on enquiry it was ascertained that about a dozen per.sons who received in- 
juries as a result of lathi charges were attended to at the Medical College Hospital, 
wherefrom they were dressed and discharged. It was not till several days later— and 
this not in Calcutta, but in Benares and through a person who was not himself 
present at the meeting — that these particular allegations regarding the conduct of the 
police were made. 

Another allegation is that although the Calcutta Corporation had an ambulance 
present at the spot where the meeting was held, it was not used, and had to go 
away empty. In view of these facts, the Government of Bengal consider that no 
reliance can be placed on the statement made by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as 
regards this incident. 

LAL BaZ.AR ThAXA IXCIDEXT 

The second item in the statement alleges that 89 delegates from the Doited 
Provinces, after being taken into custody in the course of a police raid, were 
severely assaulted by European or Anglo-Indian sergaints in Lai Bazaar Tirana, the 
assault being “wanton, brutal and evidently premeditated". It is alleged that when 
the prisoners nnived in vans, about thirty serge-anis rushed up from diflerent 
directions, and lined up in two rows facing each other, between the exit of the 
vans and the gate of the locfc-up. and that as the prisoners alighted one by one, 
each was set upon by the sergeants and belaboured with sticks and fists. 

The detailed report submiilcd by the Comrais.sioncr of Police, shows that at 5 
P-®. on 3Cth March, a party of police went to No. 1, Nawnb Badmddin Street and 
there nfll-ctcd the arrest of 89 delegates. On the arrival of the police, several delo- 
gates attempted to esc.ape. Others went to the open window overlooking the street 
and Ehonted Congress slogans, with the result that a crowd collected and began to 
assume a trur.nlent attitude. Some force was used in cle.ailng the delegates from 
ine vnnaow. Later, wben the arrested delegates were order^ to enter the prison 
vans, which were overcrowded, they started satyagraha bv sitting down on the 
rcaa. As it was not possible to allow this on a public thoroughfare, a certain 
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nmount of force iiEd_to be used to get these men into the vans. On arrival at Lai 
Bazaar at abont 7 p.m.. when it -was dark, the vans, in accordance tvith the nsnd 
procednre. ■svere backed into the look-np gate. No sergeants other than those of the 
escort present at the time. The first few delegates missed the steps in conse- 

quence of _ darkness and fell on the gronad. On an arclight being lighted, the re- 
maining prisoners descended from the prison vans by the steps. 

All the prisoners were examined by the loek-np doctor and such injuries as they 
were sufiering from were noted in the lock-np registers. Two of the men who fell 
from the prison van, viz., Pandit Sheo Datt Pandey and Manlana Abdul Latif, com- 
plained of internal pain. The doctor recommended that they should be sent to the 
police hospital for the night, and this was done. Twelve other prisoners had minor 
injnries, for which they were treated. The doctor also examined all the other pri- 
soners on their arrival and recorded their injuries in the register. Though he en- 
quired how they had sustained these injnries they made no statement. The Inspector- 
Genera! in charge of the lock-np, found two men who fell from the prison van being 
attended_ to by the doctor and no complaints were made to him by them nor by the 
other prisoners. When the Deputy Commissioner, Headquarters, visited the lock-up 
the next morning, no prisoner made any complaint to him. He visited the two men 
who had _fa«n_ admitted into the hospital and questioned them as to how they came 
fay their injuries. But neither of them complained that they had been beaten by the 
pK)Iice oScers. The injnries caused to the two prisoners named were accounted for 
by their fall from the van. The injuries found on the other twelve prisoners would 
be the natural result of the force that had to be used in effecting the arrest of these 
men and getting them into the vans. The Government of Bengal are convinced that 
the allegations made in Pandit Madan Atohan Malaviya’s statement that when the 
prisoners arrived the sergeants lined up in two rows* and made the prisoners run 
the gauntlet, are nntme and malicionsly false. 

AjREEST OF Delegates ax Jvaltghat 

The fhiid allegation is that when 110 delegates were arrested at Nalighat, a num- 
ber of them were wantonly asanlted. nearly 40 persons receiving injuries caused 
mainly by one sergeant. ' The Deputy Commissioner, Southern 'Subnrbs, reported 
that at abont 9 p. m. on the SOth. March, a contingent of police oScers and men, 
abont twenty -four in number, headed by the Assistant Commissioner, South Suburbs, 
raided four 'places one after another, wfiere a number of delegates from different pro- 
vinces had taken shelter. The delegates, hearing of the arrival of the police, left their 
rooms and collected on the different terraces, after closing the terrace doors. When 
the police wanted to go to the terrace, they found the doors closed, and in spite of 
of repeated calls, the doors were not openra. Accordingly they had to be forced open. 
The delegates raised revolutionary and Congress slogans, and would not yield to any 
order or direction. Accordingly 'force was used as it was necessary to bring them 
under control. Prison vans were requisitioned from the headquarters, to take them 
to the police station, but as they continued to shout revolutionary slogans, such as. 
“Long Live Eevolntion’', and '“Down with the British Government”' which attracted 
a big crowd in the locality and as there was some delay in getting the vans, it 
was considered advisable to send them on foot to the police station in batches under 
escort to avoid any demonstration by the crowd. They continued to be unruly 
ail the way to tfie police station. On their arrival at the police station when their 
names and addresses were being taken down, it was found that eleven of them had 
injuries which were dnly noted in the register. These included one Fakir Chand 
who was sufiering from dislocation of the left shoulder and one Tej Bahadur Singh 
■who had dislocation of two teeth. The rest had superficial injnries. Apart from 
these eleven, no other prisoner made any complaint of injury. They were kept at 
the police station during the night and were removed to the jail the next morninm 
No complaint of assault was made to any of superior police officers who made 
frequent visits to the police station on the night of March 30th and the morning 
of the 31st. 

The Government of Bengal observe that this report shows that only eleven persons 
out of the ‘20S persons arrested were injured, and that no complaints were made to 
the superior police officers. In view of the circumstances _ in which the arrests nere 
made, the number of injuries cannot be said to be Kcessive. The Government of 
Bengal accept the report of the Commissioner of Police as correct. 

The fourth allegation refers to the arrest of twenty-one delegates from the United 
Provinces at Ealigkat on the morning of 1st April. These were taken on arrest to 
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Bhowanipore Thana. It is alleged that whUe their names and other particulars were 
being taken down at the Thana, a sergeant who was said to have Been responsible 
for tiie assault on the prisoners referred to in the allegation, bptally attacked two 
of them. The Commissioner of Police reports that on the morning of the 1st. April, 
the police arrested 21 U. P. delegates. While they were being put under arrest they 
were extremely violent, and would not board the lorry, and created a scene in me 
locality by shouting continuously objectionable and revolutionary slogans. At that 
time some force was used to make them board the lorry and at the police_ station, 
four of them complained of assault against the sergeant, but they had no injury on 
their persons and declined to go to the hospital to be examined. 

Though the complaint was duly recorded in the station-diary, the Gov^nmcnt 
of Bengal point out, however, that as the persons who made the complaint had no 
marks on them, and refused to be examined by any doctor, it is not surprising, con- 
sidering the circumstances in which they were arrested, that no further notice was 
taken of the complaint. The Government of Bengal pointed out that the allegation 
that the arrival of a magistrate caused the sergeant to cease this assault, is shown 
to he false hy the fact that no magistrate visitM the police station. 

The Government of Bengal have dealt with these allegations on the_ basis of a 
careful examination of the report submitted by the Commissioner of Police and their 
own acquaintance with what appeared in the newspapers and reports received by 
them at the time of the sessions. Apart from the fact that none of these serious alle- 
gations appeared in the Press, shortly after the events were alleged^ to have occurred, 
uie Government of Bengal draw attention to the fact that the Legislative Council of 
Bengal was in session till the evening of 4th. April, and thus the members of the 
Council would have had full opportunity of drawing the attention of the Govcrni^nt 
to them by means of questions or by moving the adjournment of the Bouse. The 
absence of any attempt to refer to the allegS incidents in the Council is, in their 
opinion, almost conclusive proof that no such occurrences took place. 

The Government of Bengal consider the statement as a whole to be false, a state- 
ment issued to discredit the work of the Calcutta Police, to whose efforts was mainly 
due the complete failure of the attempt to hold the session of the Indian National 
Congress. 

The Government of India, after considering the report of the Government of 
Bengal, fully endorse the latter’s conclusions. 

Pandit Malaviya’s Second Challenge to Govt. 

In reply to the above. Pandit Madnn Mohan Malaviya issued the following state- 
ment to the press, dated the 23rd. June 1933 


Sir Samuel Hoare stated in the House of Commons on May 22 that the allega- 
tions made by me regarding the assaults on Congressmen who went to attend the 
Congress were false and vicious. I cabled him then (hat if he would order a public 
enquiry, I would have evidence led to substantiate the charges and if no enquiry was 
held, I would welcome a prosecution for having published the statement I did. Sir 
Samuel Hoare has not adopted either of the courses. Yet, replying to a question in 
the House of Commons, ho has reiterated that the Indian Government ana the Ben- 
gal Government considered that the accusations against the Calcutta police were 
false and he completely agreed with those conclusions. 

luring the l^t two days I met 14 gentlemen who bad gone to Calcutta to attend 
toe Congress. They caine on my invitation. I examined every one regarding the 
Calcutta incidents. Their full statements have been recorded and released for pub- 
lication wito this. It will be seen that they have unanimously supported the state- 
ment issued by me on April 9 and give the lie to the explanations put forward in the 
Government Mmmnnique for the injuries they suffered. I myself have seen the marks 
of injunca which some of thKc persons slill bear on their persons. It is obvious that 
the accnsatioiw I put forward m my statement and the explanations given by the Go- 

cannot both be Irne. One of the two must be false. I 
Statements as true. I once more invite Sir Samuel 
Hoare to submit the two statements to the test of an impartial public enquiry. 



THE BIHAR ONITED PARTY CONFERENCE 


OPEiii’lS’G DAT—PAmA, 19th. JANUAP.Y 1933 

The conference to tnangnrate the Bihar ITnited Party, was held at Patna on the 
IStli. Jtnnary 1933 in a big fant otbersvise nnprgtentions Sharr.iana on the grounds 
of the Srimati Eadhifca Sinha Institute, and, as reported fay the ‘Leader’ of 
Allahabad prored far from a tame agair. And considering that invitations had been 
issued liberally, and besides the landlords and tisans, an appreciable number of men 
subscribing to the Congress programme, vrere present, the proceedings could not 
but reSect the thoughts and feelings prevailing in the country. And it must be 
admitted that, amidst iutermptions at a certain stage, on the whole the organisers 
of the patty and specially the ITaharafadhiraja of JJarbhanga who was in the chair 
kept a cool head and tried to accommodate others as far as possible. 

It fell to the lot of Ifr. Sachchidananda Sinha who movM the resolution on the 
creed of the party to face the mnsic. ‘Swadeshi’ was the first cry that emanated 
from a section of the audience, but Eai Bahadar Amamath Chatterfre. quietly moved 
and Mr. Sinha most willingly accepted the amendment that enconragement of the 
mannfactnre of Swadeshi and their use would be part of the creed of the 

party. Baba Nagsshicar Prasad Sinha, pleader, Dalfonganj. nert rose to say that the 
party could not be a united political party unless Congress men joined it and Msans 
wonid have no confidence in it unless the” party adoptS a resolution on the release 
of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners and made the best efibrts in this 
behalL One gentleman demanded that this should be the first resolution of the 
conference, and another that the formation of the party be postponed till the release 
of Congress leaders in this province. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha relied that they 
did not” desire that Mahatma Gandhi should remain in jail for a minute longer and 
a separate resolntion could be moved on the subject but he failed to see why the 
party should cot be formed till Congress leaders had been released. The resolution 
on the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders was adopted. 

After the first cry of ‘BQndi, Hindi’, soon after the first speaker commenced his 
speech, the proceedings thronghout were conducted in Hindustani ercept the addres 
of the president, the ^st of which was explained in Hindi. 

A meeting of the representatives of every district chosen from among those who 
attended the conference, was to frame the constitution of the party. 

Among those present were : the Eaja Bahadur of Banaili, the Baja Bahadur of 
Amawan, Eaja Eaghnnandan Prasad Singh, the j^faharaja Bahadur of Gidhanr, 
Eaja P. C. Lai Chaudhry, the Jlabarajknmar of Hnmraon, the Maharajknmar of 
Chota jregpnr, Eaja Eadhika Earaan Prasad Sinha of Snrajpnra, Enmar Ganga- 
nand SliTha, ’ Sir Saltan Ahmad, Mr. Hasan Imam, Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha; Sir 
Ganesh Dntt Singh, Eai Bahadur" Harihar Prasad Singh, Eai Bahadur Shyam 
Eandan Sahay. Eai Bahadur Lekh Xarayan Sinha, Eai Bahadur Dwarka Xath, ”Eai 
Eahadnr Dalip Harayan Singi Babu An.ant Prasad. Eai Bahadur Eadha Krishna 
Jalan, Eai Bahadur Amarnath Chatterjee, ilanlvi Mubarak Ali, Manlvi Abbas Ali, 
Mr. ^ Tunas, Eai Bahadur Lakshmi Prasad Sinha, Babu Gupteswar Prasad Sinha, 
tr T. I. ■ Babn Adit Prasad Sinha. Babu Srikrishna Prasad.' Manlvi Mnhammaa 
Hafeem iCiCw Babn Eameshwar Prasad Sinha *3rjj.c., Babu Eadha Mohan Singh 
vrT. r. Bai Bahadur Chnni Lai Bay. Babn Eadha Kant Saran, Pandit Balgobind 
Alala'riya, Babn Kamalehwaii Sahay, Mr. Ali'Hasan, Bar-at-law, Mr. Naqni Imam, 
Pandit’Braj Behari Chanbe, Mr. Chandrabansi Sahay, Slanlvi Sayeednl Haqne, 
Manlvi Muhammad Ibrahim of Terhi Ghat, Manlvi Khalilur Eahman. Eai Bahadur 
Krisimadev Karayan Mahtha. Babn Bhagwati Sinha, Mr. S. EL P. Sinha, Babn 
Hara Krishna Chaudhry, Babn Sri Karayan Mahta, ir. Ij. C.. Babn Maheswar 
Prassd Karayan Sinha, Eai Bahadur Bansidhar Dhandhania and Babn Mathura 
2sath Sinha. 

The Eaja Bahadur of Banaili formally proposed the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga 
to the chair. 

Eai Bahadur Dwarka Xath said that he had geat pleasure in seconding the mo- 
tion. (Cries of “Hindi, Hindi’.) Thereupon the Eai Bahadur speaking in Hindus- 

5S 
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tani said that times had changed and as formerly the darshan of Eajas puriG^ 
them, now did that of kisans. They must make sacriGces to ameliorate the conui- 
tion of the masses. The only difference between them and the Congress was on tne 
question of civil disobedience. The Maharajadhiraja was joung and promising. |n 
Tirhnt people trembled for fear of Pandits but the Maharajadhiraja had crossed tne 
seas twice and was preparing to do so a third time (laughter). Similarly he hoped 
in this Gght with the bureaucracy he would remain undaunted. (Cheers). 

Maulvi Mubarak Ali supported the motion. 


Presidentiol Address 

Maha'ajadhtraja Sir Kameshwar Singh, after thanking the'confereucc, referrt^ to 
the ‘profound sense of grief and irreparable loss felt by the organising committee 
due to the sudden demise of one of their most respected and beloved colleagnts. 
But the spirit with which the late Sir Ali Imam had enthused them_ at Ranchi 
still endured and spurred them on towards the fulGlment of the whole object he had 
in view. His great speech at Ranchi was the last will and testament about the 
future of the public life of the province of which he was one of the makers. On 
those of us who mourned his loss had undoubtedly fallen the responsibility of wury- 
ing out its wishes and completing the unGnished work, for the cause for which ho 
lived and died. 

Proceeding, the President said : We have met this morning to formally inaugurate 
the party which we propose to call the Bihar United Party in pursuance of a 
resolution, passed at Ranchi on Sept. 4, 1932. Many of ns_ present here were 
parties to it and they will be merely translating their own wishes into action. 
Others, who have very kindly come here in response to my invitation, I believe, 
also agree with the object with which this party is going to be established.’ 

Referring to the criticisms to which their proposal to form the party had been 
subjected, the President said : One of 'the main criticisms has been that its forma- 
tion is premature, that we should wait and see what form the Government of India 
Bill may take, before we start our career. My reply to this argument is that we 
have to face probably in the nest twelve months of fateful selection which will 
have an immense effect for good or evil on the destinies of our province. That 
election will determine to whom will be allotted the task of initiating the first 
autonomous Government of the province and starting it on the road of progress. 
With this prospect can we rest content that there should be only one party in the 
field whose programme has hitherto been purely negative ?_ Whether that party 
will or will not take part in the working of the new constitution, I cannot even 
now prophesy : but I hold strongly that negation is not statesmanship. And our 
province will be gravely endangered unless the Reforms find it prepared with a 
united party to replace the present Government and if the province is left to the 
haphazard result of an election of individuals with no common interest and no 
link of common policy. Statesmanship and self-interest alike demand that the Re- 
forms should not find ns unprepared, as we must be if we postpone action any 
longer. 

‘_A second line of criticism is at our presumption in calling ourselves the Bihar 
United Party, and it is said that the condition of discordant elements will be of 
short duration. Gratlemen, union is strength, and wc must have a strong party to 
take over the reins of Government and guide it on the path of prosperity, not a 
collection of groups, each playing for its own hand, and only combining by 
accident bnt a party already in being, with a common purpose and policy and 
comraandjng general confidence. We intend to rise above castes and creeds and 
sectional interests which have split Bihar in the past into so many warring camps, 
and to unite with the common purpose of making the [new constitution a success, 
and of showing the world that the Indians of Bihar can administer their province 
snccessfnlly and lead it on to progressive betterment. 

tkose who are prepared to cavil at the Bihar United Party I would point 
to the snccess already obtained. The first obstacle to union was the differences 
existing between landlords and tenants under the tenancy law. That obstacle has 
snrmonntM. Tbc committee appointed at Ranchi has done its work and a 
uiu IS to be introduced in the current session of the Council which goes far to put 
T !ib'^ footing the relations between the two main partners in agriculture. 

'll has been made to justify our name, and that we may 

rnodtriii future for progressive increase in the establishment of 

nooawm among the communities of our province. But.lhat will be just the begin- 
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ning of the programme which this party will endeavour to carry out to promote the 
EOci.^ and economic betterment of the country in general and the province in 
particular. 

‘Further, it will be our earnest endeavour to get into this party all people who 
although they st.and for peace, progress and stability of the country, yet for one 
reason or the other could neither identify themselves with either the present day 
Government. I would go farther, and say that we hope to get in this patty persons 
who had so long identified their interest with those of the Government or of the 
Con.^^s, but who now realise that oars is the best policy to follow in the changed 
condition of things. These considerations and hopes, gentlemen, encouraged me to 
pursue the idea of the formation of the party which we have met to-day to 
inangarate. 'We wish to call this party Bihar United Party advisably because we 
seek _ to unite on this platform people who hitherto bslons^d to different camps 
and include in our working committee due representation of all. From such an 
unity we seek to derive strength for serving oar motherland. 

‘1 wish to emphasise this point because of the misgivings th.at are generally felt 
with respect to this party. Mach of these misgivings, if I have been able to read 
the public mind correctly, arise from two great mis-conceptions, viz., (i) that the 
Government of to-day will utilise this party in ruling this province, although to all 
appearances ic will be non-esistent. and (ii) that the landlords will dominate the 
future legislature to the detriment of other classes. To these charges I have got 
only one submission to make .and that is that in the fntnra constitution the power 
is going to pass oat of the hands of the bureaucracy to the hands of the people. 
It does not require much intelligence to understand that’the security for a peaceful 
administration in fntnre willlie not in the hands of the officialdom as it is consti- 
tuted at present, but in beeping the people of Bihar happy and contented. Even 
if it may be granted that so long the landlords were looking to the bureaucracy 
for the preservation of their rights and interests it goes without saying that the 
time is fast approaching when they'must identify their interests with those of the 
jHasantry of' this land for their own preswvation. In the new order of things 
the Landed proprietors will not be able to keep their position as leaders if the 
people are' alienated from them and it is with the intention of standing shoulder to 
to shoulder with them that we have obtained the creed of the p.arty in the manner 
in which we have done. Bat the sceptic would say that the ‘proof of the padding 
is in the eating’! Since we are to-day merely inaugnrating the party, I wonla simply 
s.ay “wait and see'L Our action mil no 'doubt be judged by the bar of public opi- 
nion ere-long: and with heart within and God over head, 1 am confident- that the 
popular verdict mil be in our favour.’ 

Continuing the president said that the organising committee formed at Ranchi 
to do the ‘spade-work’ h.ad nnder the able secretaryship of the Raja Sahib of Surajpnra 
succeeded in discharging its duties well. The Raja S.ahib visited one district after 
another and met all clrises of people to remove the misunderstandings that had 
unfortunately arisen in respect to this party and to gather support for it. The orga- 
nising cominittee had adopted report of the sub-committees. 

The labours of the constitution sub-committee were embodied in the proposed 
creed of the Bihar United Party. A very large number of men did not desire any- 
thing more than the immediate" estabiishmeat of Dominion Status for India, or to 
call "it by another nomenclatnre "substance of Independence'. Gianse (b) of the 
objects 'of the party laid down that the condition precedent to the party working 
the next iDSl.alment of reforms was th.at we must have by the same statute complete 
provincial autonomy and responsibility at the centre with sneh safeguards as were in 
the interest of India. None csce'pt a very small group of ultra-extremists could 
have any objection to work the constitution under these conditions.^ 

The 'success of the'party will undoubtedly depend mainlv on its abib'ty to bring 
about a solution of differences between the landlords and tenants and I suppose 
that this is going to be one of its chief planks, said the president. ‘As you all 
perhaps know that in the argument between the landlords and the tenants on the 
the tenancy question, the landlords have shown readiness to concede to a consider- 
able extent in order to achieve their object of establishing relations of cordiality, 
amity and goodwill with them. I only hope that the tenants will appreciate the 
spirit in which the agreement was arrived at. I strongly feel that it is really the 
spirit that matters. Trust begets trust. If the tenants accept this gesture of good- 
will on the part of the landlords with the same cordiality with which it has been 
made and create an atmosphere in which the landlords will feel their interest safe 
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in the hands of the tenants and vice versa, it will surely usher an era into 
which will be one of peace and prosperity to the country. To my mind lannra 

interest is one, and in that interest is wrapped up the fate of both the landioras 

and the tenants. If these two classes of people continue to fight and remain in 
separate camps, they must bid goodbye to any hope of agricnltural 
It is only by the combination of the two sections of the landed interest that tnis 
agricultural country of ours can hope to emerge successfully from the present 

economic crisis. I trust that the efibrts of all members of our party may evolve a 

common plan by which they can successfully solve the problems, such as agricu^ 
tnral indebtedness, better product from tfieir land, market for their produce, wnicn 
alone can contribute towards their social and economic uplift.' _ . 

The Finance sub-committee had put forward a tentative scheme for raising ine 
party’s fnnd, which has been approved by tho organising committee. It is im- 
possible to run a political party without adequate funds and the sole criterion or 
the formula for the same had been the capacity of individual members to pay. tt 
was, however, open to the party to evolve any alternative scheme which may serve tne 
purpose, if this financial scheme did not meet with its approval. 

Concluding, the Maharajadhiraja said : Do not refuse to cooperate with us 
from the very beginning on account of one imaginary snspicion or another, We 
are anxious to make our organisation a truly representative body of all classM ana 
communities and if the people of all classes and communities join it, they will see 
that none of them has been ignored. 

R.e solutions 

Mr. Syed Easan Imam then moved : 

“This Conference resolves that a party be organised — called the Behar United 
Party — ^for securing by constitutional means and methods reforms leading to full 
Dominion Status for India, and further resolves that the persons present at this 
meeting do constitute themselves foundation members of the Behar United Party.” 

Mr. Hasan Imam referred to the suspicions of some people against the party 
aad said that it was a partnership to work unitedly for the good of tho country 
and if a partner proved dishonest, they had the right to break the partnership. As 
Rai Bahadui Dwarka Nath had said, the land-lojds were offering _ them the hand of 
fellowship to work on a common platfrom and it was not 'expidient to reject the 
offer outright. The poor had the strength of their vote and could assert themselves 
against the Rajas and Maharajas. 

Sir Qanesh Dull Singh seconded the resolution which was also supported by Mr, 
Abid Hussain. 


Paett’s Creed 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha next moved ; — 

This Conference resolves that the creed of the Behar United Party be ns 
follows : — 

That the party be designed as the Behar United Party. 

That the objects of the party be : — 

_ (a) to secure, ns speedily as possible, by constitutional means and methods estab- 
blishment within the Empire of Dominion Status in India; 

(b) _ to work the next _ instalment of reforms, provided complete provincial auto- 
nomy in the sense of having in the provinces a system of Government with a ministry 
responsible to the le^slature and also responsibility in the central legislature subject 
to safeguards in the interest of India be conferred by the same sfatnte: 

(c) to promote a spirit of co-operation and good-will amongst all sections, clas- 
ses and communities ip the province and to bring together all the political groups 
working on lines consistent with the creed of the party to help in the establishment 
of stable administration ; 

• of difference bctccn the landlords and tenants in the pro- 

vince which will be both fair and equitable ; 

promote the economic, educational and social uplift of the masses ; 

shtih/ i-i^ 1 masses against the introduction of fiscal me.a- 

Eurra of policy likely to be detrimental to them : 

the iudi^^^n and vigilant watch Ver tho acts of the executive and 

me juaiciary m this province and to scrutinise them in public interest. 
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The resolution yras formally seconded by Sir Sultan Ahmad and supported by 
Mr. Athar Hussain. The amendment relating to Swadeshi 'which was accepted by 
the morer has already been referred to above. 

Mahatma Gasdhi’s Eei^ase 

Eeplying to _Babu Nageshtcar Prasad who had urged that the Kisans could have 
any confidence in the party only if a resolution was passed and efforts were made 
for the release of Mahatma Gandhi and other political prisoners, Mr. Saehchidananda 
Sinha said that they did not deny the great sacrifices undergone by Congress men. 

He had himself been a Congress man all life and differed from the Congress only 
in_ so fat as the question of method was concerned. He wished Mahatma Gandhi 
might be released that moment. But it was proper that a separate resolution be 
moved on the subject. 

At a later stage of the conference Mr. Sinha moved the following resolution 
which was unanimously carried : — IVith a view to allay unrest and to make the 
working of the reforms possible in a calm atmosphere, this conference appeals to the 
Government to release Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders’’. 

Mr. G. G. Sandhi said that the consultation about the party took place in 
Government House and residences of collectors and commissioners and not in the 
cells of jails. He urged that the formation of the party be postponed till Congress 
leaders of the province came out of jails whose opinion about the party the Kisans 
might find out. 

Raja P, C. Lai Qhoudhry said that so far as he knew the allegations of Mr. Gan- 
dhi were baseless. 

Tne Raja of Surajpura pointed out that Babu Eajendra Parsad had said in a 
statement to the press that the province needed a party like the one they were for- 
ming provided it did not came in conflict with the Congress on the one hand and 
hobnob with the Government on the other. 

The resolution embodying the creed of the party was carried as amended. 

Babu Eajeshwar Prasad Sharma wanted some information and asked what the 
words “as possible” meant. 

Mr. Sinha. — ^They mean one or two years. 

Maulvi Mubarab Ali. — May I know, Sir, when the resolution has been passed 
now such questions are relevant 7 

The Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga. — ^He wants some information and I have 
allowed him to seek it. 

Babu Eajeshar Prasad Sharma further asked what the words “Constitutional 
means” meant. 

Mr. S. Sinha. — ^3Iethods which should not take you to jail (laughter). 

Mr. Sharma said that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr. Jayabar nad received the 
plain reply from British statesmen that th^ could not get what they wanted. (Cries 
of “no, no’’.) Mr. Sharma further enquired whether they would work the nest 
reforms if the condition of provincial autonomy and central responsibility as' embodied 
in the creed was not fulfilled and got a reply in the negative. 

WOEKTSG CoinnTTEE 

The following resolution moved by the Raja of Amaican and seconded and sup- 
ported by Khan Bahadur Saghir-ul Haq and Mr. Myricle, was unanimously adopted:— 

“This conference resolves that the present Organising Committee be converted info a 
■Working Committee with powers to add thirty members for the purpose of framing 
the constitntion of the party, preparing its rules and regulations and defining the 
quota of representation of all classes on the executive bodv of the party, which will 
be placed for adoption at the first general meeting of the foundation members of the 
party to be convened next month.” 

Eaja P. C. Ball Chondhry proposed a vote of thanks to the chair after which 
the Conference ended. 



THE INDEPENDENT PARTY CONFERENCE 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Sir Abdur ^ 

Independent Parly Conference heldiat Cawnpore on Sunday the Slh. March 1933. 

“Let me explain to you in as few words as possible, why we are here lo-day to 
participate in the deliberations of this Conference, which has been con venecl by ine 
Independent Party, recently organised in Lucknow. The main id^ca is ‘o ^“5° 
representatives of different communities, Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis ^ 
tians, as are prepared to face boldly, and in a practical spjrit of give and tatc m 
order to build up a strong, prosperous and free Indian nation. . 

“I do not believe that mere political or constitutional theories, however 
sound ordinarily, or popular catch words, however appealing, aflora any 

solution. We have learnt this by bitter experience. Experience has also taugnr 
us that the true remedy in the existing condition of things lies in reacning 
a reasonable adjustment of the various, more of less conflicting claims, in the P^}' 
cal. administrative and economic spheres in a spirit of juslice and fair-pIay. 
method alone, we are convinced, will usher in the dawn of true and lasting nation- 
alism in the country. Wc must appreciate the needs and difiicnltics of the diuerenr 
sections of the population, and do our best to meet them. We must recognise tnnr 
means have to be devised for the uplift of all, and not merely of a class or sccuon. 
Otherwise, there is not the least chance of bringing India on to lhc level of moaern 
progressive countries. Wc have naturally the same ideals, political, economic ana 
social, before our mind’s eye, as most other political bodies. Our conception ot tne 
destiny of our country, is indeed that of a great nation, among the greatest nations 
ot the earth. Bat we see clearly that we cannot secure Dominiop Status, not to 
speak of Independence or Swaraj by any form of agitation, constitutional • or oincr 
wise, unless we have evolved a common will and purpose at least among the politt- 
cally-minded classes. Even then, it will be no easy task, but without it, it_ is lalo 
to dream of self-government in its true significance. All attempts made, for instance, 
to weld together the different elements of the general population by mwns of a 
common electorate have failed hitherto, as some of us were afraid they would. Wnat 
you and I have in view should not, however, be impossible of achievement, namely, 
a common organisation of representatives of different sections of the people uctor- 
mined to make the best of such opportunities as we can secure to advance^ tne 
country on the path of self-government. A great thing in a matter like this is to 
make a bonafide beginning somewhere. This we have found possible in the Assem- 
bly, and there is no reason why it should not be equally possible in all the legisla- 
tures and why such a political parly should not be supported by a strong organisa- 
tion in the country. , 

“You have made a beginning in the United Provinces, though under dincrcnt 
names. In the Assembly, as you perhaps know, there are five political parties with- 
out including in the account the large official group and the few members who have 
not atl.achcd themselves lo any p.arty. The Independent Party froms the largest 
group with a strength of 37 members, of which 19 arc from Muslims and 18 from 
general or special constituencies. Of the latter 2 arc Parsecs, 2 Sikhs and 14 Hin- 
dus. All the provinces are fairly represented. That wc are able to work harmoni- 
ously is evident from the fact that the party lias been steadily growing, and fr 
possible that there will be further accessions to it before long. I am satisfied 
that the days of communal politics are fast nearing their end, at least in thc legislatures. 

“Gentlemen, one reason why wc find at present so much division and stnfe 
among oiir ixiliticians, generally, is th.at most of them have concentrated their cffiorls 
mainly on how to_wrcEt politic.al power and administrative position from the British. 
The struggle in this connection has become so keen and prolonged, that most of ns 
have failed to devote any time and thought to formulating and keeping constantly 
before the public eye, a programme of beneficial constructive work. The result is 
that people have become distrustful of the bonafides of many politicians, and arc 
hcginniog to doubt whether they mean to do any good by' the people, and not 
rnercly to feather their own nests and those of their kith and kin. I would advi<=c 
yon to .avoid any such mistake. Go on sfriving for political rights and liberty, hut 
at tne same time niways keep attention of the fndependent Party fixed on some 
Dcnciiccnl constructive programme, which will necessarily benefit all sections of the 
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people. Yon mil then find that among the members of yonr party confidence in 
each other’s good intentions Tvill gro~ rapidly, and there vrill be no difficnlty in the 
way of Mnshcas, Hindns and Sikhs worinng together. ITie final solntion of the 
communal problem that confronts ns to-day with so much of persistence, will be 
reached when the development of the vast and varied resonrces of the country is ac- 
tnally taken in hand with a weil-thonght ont plan. Then, it will be possible to find 
suitable employment for different sections of the people, and to raise the standard of 
living of the general population to a level of comfort and contentment, a standard 
which in India at present is atlain«I by only a few. It is only then. again,_ that 
we shall be able to spread the blessings of health, edneation and enlightment in the 
Tillies and cottages thronghout the length and breadth of the land. India can 
achieve this with the help of modern Science as Enrope and America have achieved, 
to a large extent. 

‘‘Barring one or two isolated schemes, India has not even taken the first steps 
in any general plan of economic development. We have not yet even a single pro- 
perly equipped institute for technical training. We all know how Science has in- 
creased production of all binds of commoditi^, and that its capabilities in this di- 
rection are almost unlimited. But where nations have failed hitherto, is in evolving 
a prop-T scheme of distribution, partly because of the barrier of nationalism, and 
partly because old-world Capitalism has not been able to adjust itself to the new 
conditions that have arisen since. As a resnit of the war stiil more perp!e.xing have 
become the problems of currency and exchange. Indian politicians and economists 
must watch with the greatest vigilance the proceedings of the World Economic Con- 
ference, which will be held in America, for India has a vitally large stake in the 
issues involved. 

‘■‘Gentlemen, in the Independent Party of the Assembly, not only representatives 
of different communities and classes are pgouped together, but divergent economic 
intere3t.s. I do not wish to speculate how ultimately the different interests will align 
themselves, but we all recognise that for the present and in the near future, the 
dominant interests have to make some sacrifices, while the others have fo moderate 
their demands. Otherwise, the Legislature will remain, as now, the scene of barren 
internecine strife. 

“None of us here can definitely envisage what the next Government of India Act 
will he like, hut if it enacts a faiend of autocracy and democracy within the limits of 
one and self-same constitution, so balanced a.s to secure an equilibrium, such a cons- 
titntion can only serve to maintain the status quo, and it will not be possible to pro- 
mote any large policies for the uplift of the peopla If that be the object, then it 
might well be asked why introduce so many complications in the life of the country, 
and burden the resourced of a poor people, with each heavy expenditure. Bat, my 
conviction is that world forces, whatever devices may be restored to check them, will 
ultimately have their way, and it will be the function of a party like ours to help 
the evolution of a truly National Government by the people for the people. 

“I entirely agree with the conclusion arrived at by Lord Bryce, after a detailed sur- 
vey of all democratic Governments in his well-known book on ‘Modem Democracy’, 
that Democratic Government has really not failed anywhere. 

“Gentlemen, I have indicated to yon the principles for which the _ Independent 
Party of the Assembly stands. As yon are going to set up organisations in the 
country in support of these principles, yon will no doubt frame appropriate rules 
for the” purpose, but I must emphasise that your success will entirely depend upon the 
extent of the support you give to the leaders whom yo'x may have chosen. My 
friend, Mr, Mnshir Hossain Eldwai is well known for his earnest Nationa- 
lism, and his position in the country is above question. 'Blanlana ; Hasrat 
Mohani. Honorary Secretary, is a Efnrdy patriot and zealous political worker, 
irabued with the idealism ot a poet. He and his colleagues command the confi- 
dence of a wide public, Mnsiiai and Hindu. But never forget that the raisov. 
tVeire of the patry is that its doors must be open to political workers of all commn- 
nities. In fact, unless it always includes a substantial proportion of represeotative 
men of each community, it will degenerate into another futile communal organisa- 
tion, whatever name you give it. Invite all men who, whatever religion or caste they 
may profess, believe in yonr political creed and are willing to work on the linc-s I 
have sketched, to join hands with you in the noble task _ of combining efforts lo 
make onr country a land of freedom, harmony and happiness. I wish you all 
finccess.” 



The Bombay Provincial Non-Brahmin Conference 

The Bpecial eeBsion of the Bombay Provincial non- Brahmin Conference was hd^d 
at Poona on the 14th. January 1933 with. Mr. J. O. Moore, Ji. L. <^, lo the 
chair with a view to organise a party and to express opinion on the work 
of the Bound Table Conference. The preliminary difficulty arising out ot 
Mr. D. V. Eaut, permauent secretary, challenging the legality of the conference 
in the press was settled by Mr. B. V. Jadhav, permanent president, declanng 
that he had sanctioned the session as such a session was legal. 

Mr. B. Jedhe, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the aelegiros 
stressed the necessity of a better organisation, of their party. He also opined that 
interests of non-Brahmins had not been adequately heeded to in the Bound Table 
Conference. a 

Mr. Moore, president, emphasised the necessity of a better discipline ^nu 
organisation in their ranks and remarked that the working of the non-Brahmin 
party in the Bombay Council was unsatisfactory. It was necessary now, when they 
were looking forward for a new constitution, that they should be a well organised 
body. He also thought that non-Brahmin interest had not received adequate atten- 
tion at the Bound Table Conference. _ . i,- i. 

The conference elected a select committee to consider resolutions whicn 
would be moved in the open session the next day. Sir A. P. Patro who originally 
had intended to break journey at Poona on his way to Madras from Bombay and 
attend the conference in order to settle misunder-standing regarding the legality of 
the conference did not, however, halt at Poona in view of the settlement and 
proceeded to Lladras. 


Resolutions 

Resolutions touching upon the forthcoming constitutional changes, the communal 
award and the temple entry question were passed at the resumed sitting of the 
Conference on the next day, the ISth. January. 

The first resolution movra by Mr. B. V. Jadhav, M. L. A. permanent president of 
the Conference, was as follows ; “While welcoming the assurance of the Secretary 
of State that inauguration of federation and central responsibility will not be in- 
definitely postponed, the conference opined that if this was made to depend on 
on States’ willingness to enter the federation, then the natural progress of British India 
would be unduly and unnecessarily delayed ; that with a view to avoid this delay 
full provincial autonomy and central responsibility should be introduced early next 
year, leaving the door open for States to enter on reasonable and honourable terms ; 
that States when they entered federation should be given representation in the 
lower chamber on the population basis only and their representatives were to bo 
elected by states’ subjects and not by nomination of rulers ; that special powers 
conferred on the Governor-General and Governors should be exercised only in the 
event of a complete breakdown of administration and for protection of minorities ; 
that reserved subjects like the army should be subject to the financial control of the 
federal legislature and Indianisation of array should be under the direction of a 
Minister responsible to the legislature ; that the future Indian Government should 
have the power to protect in every possible manner its growing infant industries ; 
and that introduction of Reforms on the above lines has been long overdue which 
was the cause of widespread discontent in the country.” The resolution wasj seconded 
by Mr. D. B. Bale, _ex-Dewan of Kolhapur and was passed unanimously. 

Another resolution disapproved of the Special Powers Bill passed by both the 
central and the provincial legislatures. 

The third congratulated Mahatma Gandhi on his efforts to remove untonchabililyi 
and while according to him support, appealed to the Vieeroy to give sanction for 
the introduction of Temple Entry Bills. 

That seven seats given to_ allied castes in the Bombay Legislative Council under 
the Mmmunal award against 10 for the depressed classes was most unsatisfactory, 
was the view expressed by another resolution. 

contludtd iu IptfalV's'sio^^^ Committee to organise the party, the Conference 



THE DEPRESSED CLASS ELEVATiON 


REVIEW OF OFFICIAL MEASURES 

The following Press note was issued bv the Director of Public Informaliou from 
New Delhi on the 29th. March 1933 ' 

In all Provinces, special measures have been adopted, particularly in recent years, 
to develop and expand the education of the Depressed Classes and to improve their 
economic and political conditions. 

In order to improve their political status. Government have, in addition to 
nominating their representatives on the Provincial Legislative Councils, provided for 
their representation by nomination on the municipalities and local boards as well. 
Their solicitude for the position of the Depressed Classes in the fntnre Government 
of the country is also apparent from the fact that under 'the Communal Award. 
Depressed Classes were given separate representation in the Provincial Legislature. 
The Government have also since agreed to accept the amendment of the Communal 
Award, _ proposed under the Poona Agreement, so as to give the Depressed 
Classes joint representation with the general Hindu community. 

Other measures adopted by Government for their benefit have varied according 
to local needs. Below are given particulars of what the Government have done in 
each Province for the uplift or the depressed and backward classes. 

BIadeas 

In Madras, where the caste system is most rigid, special measures for the en- 
couragement and protection of the Depressed Classes in regard to their education 
have been necessary. The more important steps taken during the last 15 years have 
included : — 

(i) The appointment of a Commissioner of Labour entrusted with the task of 
encouraging the education of the Depressed Classes ; 

(ii) The insistence on the right of admission for Depressed Class pupils into 
all public managed schools ; 

(iii) The refusal of grant-in-aid to privately managed institutions which do not 
admit Depressed Class pupils ; 

(iv) The removal of publicly managed schools from places inaccessible to De- 
pressed Class pupils : 

(v_) The opening of special schools and hostels for the Depressed Classes ; 

(vi) The remission of fees and the provision of schol.arsbips ; and 

(vii) The provision of special facilities for the training of Depressed Class 
teachers. 

The total number of institutions intended for Adi-Dravidas and Adi-Andhras in 
the Presidency during 1931 was 362,239, The Government have issued instrnctior.3 
that Adi-Dravida schools provided by Government or other agencies should be 
maintained as efiiciently as the existing public schools, that Adi-Dravida teachers 
should be replaced by trained caste men when Adi-Dravida teachers are not available 
and that a minimum standard of equipment should be maintained. 

Twenty-one posts of District Labour OScers have been created under the Commis- 
sioner of Labour, During 1931. there were altogether 17S4 schools for the Depres ed 
Classes under the control of the Labour Department in these 21 districts, with 
63.604 pupils, of whom 10,746 were girls. 84 per cent of the teachers who numbered 
2J31 were trained. Three hundred and eightyseven additional scholarships for 
general education were granted and 967 renewals were made- In addition 8 col- 
legiate scholarships, 50, residential scholarships for study in seconda^ schools, 169 
industrial scholarships, lO scholarships for learning motor mechanism and driving, 
and 10 commercial scholarships were granted during the yc.ar. In addition, grants 
for fees, purchase of books and clothes were made. Twenty-two fresh stipends and 
25 renewals of stipends for teachers’ training were .also granted. The Department 
also maintains a number of hostels for the Depressed Classes, and 217 boarding 
grants were paid during the year. Besides, Depressed Classes pupils are admitted 

, 59 
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into all grades of institutions on payment of half fees and have been accepted as 
candidates for S. S. L. C. examination ivithout examination fees. 

In 1931, grants amounting to 13,690 were given to five institutions under other 
managements for boarding members of the depressed classes and grants were also 
given to private bodies for the maintenance of Educational institutions. _ 

During the same years there were 1,500 special schools for Mapillahs, with 107,000 
pnpils, and 2721 Mapilla teachers. 

Nine private bodies maintaining schools for the Depressed Classes were given 
grants amounting to total sum of Ks. 15,500. 

The total expenditure on the education of the Depressed Classes in the Presidency 
during the year was Es. 6,49,503. 

In'addition, the following ameliorative measures have been adopted by the Gov- 
ernment : — 

In 21 Districts, including Madras, the Government maintain a special staff for 
ameliorative, work under the Commissioner of Labour. During 1931, 22,770 acres_ of 
Government land was assigned free of cost to the Depressed Classes for the provision 
of 1973 house sites. The total extent of Government land so far assigned to Depres- 
sed Classes for this purpose is 342,611 acres, and the total number of sites provided 
since the commencement of the operations is 36,530. A sum of Es. 3,26.235 was 
spent during the year on the provision of drinking water facilities for the Depressed 
Classes. In Madras city Es. 58,000 was spent on various improvements to the 
cherries of Depressed Glasses and a certain amount on the provision of roads and 
bridges for their benefit. 

Successful work was done in the Colony at Clavakkot for Nayadis. the lowest of 
the Depressed Classes of Malabar, and the process of weaning them from their 
traditional occupation of begging and teaching them agricultural operations has been 
pushed forward. A teacher was also appointed to teach the colonists in basket ma- 
king. 

There were no less than 3,170 Co-operative Societies in the Presidency for the 
benefit of the Depressed and backward classes. Of these 1,36 were in charge of the 
Labour Department. 

Bombay 


In the Bombay Presidency, the Government had as far back ns 1932 issued orders 
that no _ disability of any kind should be imposed on the children of the Depressed 
Classes in any school conducted by public authority and that all schools located in 
temples should be removed to .accessible buildings and that no grant in aid should 
be paid to a privately managed institution which did not admit Depressed Classes 
cbildern. 

In 1931 there were altogether 620 special primary schools and classes for the 
children of the Depressed Classes, with a roll of 12,500 pupils, in addition to those 
attending ordinary schools. The Government maintain a hostel for Depressed Clas- 
ses students at Poona and there is another hostel for them aided by Government at 
Ahmed abad. 


Eecently the Government appointed a committee to enquire into the educational, 
wonmnic and social conditions of the Depressed Classes and the aboriginal tribes. 
The following are among the main recomraend.ations made by the Committee: — 

(1) Ecinforcement of the Government policy that there should be equality of 
treatmet^ for all classes of children in publicly managed educational institutions, 
ed Cl common schools as opposed to separate schools for Depres- 


l3) Desirability of a more frequent interchange of teachers between the common 
senoots and the separate schools. 

(4) Abandonment of the practice of labelling schools ns Depressed Classes 
bchools or low caste schools. 

of te.'ichcrs belonging to the Aboriginal tribes to Vernacular 
mainly '^"‘P'oy'nent in schools intended 

tioi^of badfwarf daf^cSlff 

agc^Iimilrundwce^tafn SitLns!^®’"^^^ *“ relaxation of 

number of teachers belonging to backward classes in primary 
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O 2 the rcCon:r:5n'is,‘ioD of this C^nsniitg-?. tfcs GoTerncsent fears appointed a 
Ci^i OS:er to Thatch, orer the interests of tfes fearkward ciasses end 
obongriial trices and to ses tfeat tfeetr progress is continnotis and tfeeir rfsfets are np- 
fes!^ _ GoTemcsnt care also decided to coastitcte a Eackrrard Ciass Board, trfeoss 
fnnctions are to be cocsnltatire and adrisorj". 

_ In Decentber last tfes Gors.-nniect issned orders, giving efect to the recoantenda- 
tioa or tns Legtslative Cosccil tnat G-overuseat shonIJ reduce any discretFonaiy 
fe^^ts ^otved to printarj and seccndars schools under tfeeir control, or caintamed 
ijv tnunfcznaiities or local boards, or odter Government aided instltations, in vrfeich 
^ refcsed to children of the Depressed Classes on the ground of custom, 
re.!gi'u or crthodoTv or tee Hindus, 

The Government fcare also issued instructions tfeat no distinction should be mads 

Govern merzt and aided fcospitals and cispensariss in the treatuieut of patients 
feelonginn to the Depressed Classes on tfee ground of custom, religion or ortfecdoxy 
of fc Hindus. 

They have also only the other day issued a resointion, directing tfeat, in future, 
requests from local bocies for ■svelis. tanks, dfeartrshalas etc- should not be granted 
except cu the conditfoa that all classes alike v-fl! fcare equal facilities for using such 
Tveiis. tacks etc. Tfee measure suggested by the Depressed and Aboriginal Tribes Com- 
JUittes is to erect notice boards near all the public vrells. and other pubL'c buildings. 
Govemrueut consider that this proposal is vrorth a trial and tliey are accordingly 
pleased to direct the local beards to this erect. 

Certain percentage of places in the secondary schools in Gavemtn-'nt professional 
colleges acd primary training bastitutious hare been reserved for candidates belonging 
to tfee backward and depressed classes. 

Bekgal 

^ In Eeu, 2 sT. owing fa the fact tfeat Depressed Class pupils find no diScuIty in feeing 
admitted to the ordinary schools, the Depressed Classes are not classified separately 
but are grouped along vdth tfee backward classes. Tfee Government cakes an annual 
grant for the education of the backward classes, and this aucount is spent mainly 
03 scholarships for these classes, ou capitation grants to teachers in the schools 
attended by the backward classes, and oa tfee provision of facilities for the training 
of teachers bclorgtng to these classes. In addition. Government have sanctioned free 
studentship to the eorteut of 15 per cent of their number for D. C. 

Daring 1531 there were in the Presidency Division 559 special schools for the 
backward classes, lu Burdwan Division there were 245 special schools for Fonthals, 
aud in Dacca Division 1.C57 schools meant encludvely for tfee children of Namasu- 
dras. Soecia! fe.osteIs have been provided for felamasudras in Calcutta, Faridpur, 
Jhalatalf. Oas university ferstel for yogis is also receiving subsidy from Government. 
There are otfcsr fcrs'els "attached to "Cbittasong College, collegiate school ; Eagmati 
school aud DarieeL'ng school — and one at E-ingpur for Eafvansis. 

I75TXED PsoTryezs 

In the ITuited Prcviuces the Government have encouraged the educa'iou of tfee 
Depressed Classes by tfee appointment of special sup^ervisors of schools, by tfee remis- 
sion of school fees. " and by tfce provision of post-primary scholarships. Under tfes 
contract system of financing primary edneatiou Government have prescribed the mini- 
mum expenditure that should be iuenrrsd by local bo-irds ou tfce education of the 
Deprffised Classes, and a lump grunt is made annually towards tfee total expenditure 
under this head. Tus Di-trict Boards have been encouraged to open special scfee-cls 
for pupils of Depressed Classes. 

In lC'32 there were nhccetfcer <o7 special schools for tfee Depressed Classes 
with 23-CT4 pupils cn rolL There were, in addition, in erdirary schools 53.340 
pupils belnnsiurr to these cTas=ss. A frature of the educatioa* of Depressed 
Ciass-ss wfeich “fens been recently cotfceafele is that tfce number of children _of 
these classes in. ordinary schools has shown a tendency to increase, ns prejudice 
acainst their ndmissicn is gradually dimlcishrcg. Special schoLarsnips have been pro- 
vi-dad by tfce Government to enable coys of tfca Depressed Classes to^ proceed to 
middle and hiuh schools and other GovemmenS artisan and technical schools. 

' Goverumeu’e have also appointed an .Advisory Committee to advise Goverement 
cu rdi such oueations concerned with the education cf the Depressed Classes. 

In technical and industrial icsyiiutions 25 per cent of tfce scholarships and stt- 
uends am reserved for coys cf Depressed Classes. Gorerumeut give 5 ^ant of Es. 
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960 p. M. to a private Depressed Class industrial school at Ehurja. Besides, several 
Other Echemes for helping the Depressed Classes in various divisions have been pre- 
pared and are at present under consideration. _ t u j 

Members of Depressed Classes have been nominated to all the district boaras in 
the province and to 76 municipal boards out of 82. The saiM representation has 
been extended to the Tillage Panehayats also. A member of Depressed Classes has 
also been nominated to the United Provinces Legislative Council. 

If funds permit the Government propose' to give a subsidy of Es. 200 per men- 
sem to the paper which the. General Secretary, United Provinces' .Depres^d Cl^» 
Association, Bareilly wishes to st.art for ameliorating the conditions of the Depressed 
Classes. It is also proposed to make an inquiry into the educational, economic and 
social conditions of the Depressed Classes and to recommend measures for their up- 
lift when the finances of the province improve. 

Punjab 

In the Punjab, a limited number of separate schools for the Depressed Classes 
have been opened, but the Government have always insisted that lopl bodies should 
give equal opportunities of education to all classes of the communities. In 1929 the 
Government issued a resolution requiring all ofiicerE and Departincnts concerned to 
encourage the education of the Depressed Classes and special facilities in the shape 
of scholarships and concessions in fees have provided, and these facilities have b(^ 
gun to produce good results. The Educational Eeport for the Province for _ 1931 
shows that “the number of special schools for low caste boy is going down without 
any decrease in the number of scholars attending them and; the number of such boys 
in ordinary schools is increasing satisfactorily.” The prejudice against the low-caste 
boys is rapidly dying. There were altogether 32,418 pupils belonging to the Depres- 
sed Classes undergoing instruction during 1931. 

As regards industrial schools and specialised institutes there has never been any 
spirit of exclusion or practice of discrimination. The system of scholarships and 
stipends sanctioned by Government for industrial schools is also very generous, and 
as the basis of award is pover^. the Depressed Classes would naturally^ have the 
first claim on them. The privilege of exemption on the score of poverty is generally 
enjoyed by the Depressed Classes. 

The Department of Industries has organised for the benefit of chnmars a village 
Tanning Demonstration Party which holds practical demonstrations of the improvra 
methods of tanning in villages which are chiefly populated hy chamars. 

The Government has also taken to the task of reclamation of criminal tribes to 
honest and peaceful citizenship. 

As a result of the control exercised and sympathetic guidance provided, of 35,431 
men left in the districts, 16,417 have already * earned their emancipation from the 
provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act while*19,014 arc still working under the super- 
vision of the officers of the Criminal Tribes Ilepartments in the districts. 

Primary schools for boys and girls are maintained in all settlements and are at 
present attended by 1,145 boys and 776 girls. Over 520 youths are attending night 
schools which have been established for the benefit cf young men who have to work 
during the day tirne. In many schools boys of the Critninnl Tribes arc being educa- 
ted side by side with the children of respectable Zemindar classes. 

The Eeformatory schools at Mogbalpura, Amritsar and Palanpur are also doing 
excellent work for the nplit of the Criminal Tribes — Special tflbrts arc being made 
districts to enforce compulsory education among the children of the Chrimi- 
nnl Tribes and as a result of this 6,304 boys are now attending public schools side 
by side with the children of other classes. 

^o^^*'“tncnt has been taking pains to remove all sorts of disabilities under which 
they labour through the de-p.ariracntal officers employed in districts who visit them 
Irequently, look into their grievances and try to remove the same ns far as possible. 

11 been provided_ at Government expense in .all settlements and all arc 

allowed free access to them irrespective of caste or creed. The question cf pollu- 
tion by touch or by approach within a certain distance is not acute in this province, 
docs not stem to h.ave attached notice here. 

tVin TV Tribes Department has also done useful work by prevailing upon 

Classes to gwe op wandering habits and settle down and take to some 
hi'iif Occupation. Many colonies which are models of self-contained villages 

by the CriSTribts^ D^mcBt! direction 
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Tsventj-tvro co-opsrstive supply, 14 co-operative credit and 1 co-operatire thrift 
societies have so far been estafa'ished in the various districts to keep the criminal 
tribes settlers free from the influence of money-lenders, who when they come in 
close contact with them are apt to keep them in a perpetual state of dependence. 

Bihae & Oeihsa 

Id Bihar and Orissa, special measures have been adopted to develop the educa- 
tion of the Depressed Classes, including the provision of schoiarships and fee remis- 
sions and the payment of special rates of pay to teachers in schools which admit 
Dspressed Class pupils. A special inspecting stag' has been appointed to supervise 
the education of the Depressed Classes. In 1923. the Government decided that for 
a period of five years Depressed Class pupils should be admitted free in ad secondary 
schools managed or aided by Government in which less than half the pnpils were 
Depressed Class pnpils. In 1931 there were 211 special schools for the untouchables 
in the Province, with 24,157 pupils, and a total sum of Es. 43,452 was spent on the 
education of thee classes. 


The CEirrEAi. Peovikces 

In the Central Provinces the Government have amended the edncational rules 
so as to prevent the refusal of admission of any Depressed Class pupil into a pub- 
icly managed institution. Fee remissions and scholarships have been liberally 
awarded and bonnses have been paid to headmasters of primary schools for eacn 
Depressed Class pupil passing the primary certificate examination. The rules pro- 
vide for special grants to be made to schools for the Depressed Classes opened 
by private bodies and for the erection of hostels for Depressed Classes students. 

Duriug 1931 there were 20 special schools for the Depressed Classes in the 
Nagpur Circle, and some in Behar Circle. Five collegiate, 18 high school and 30 
mtudls school scholarships were provided during the year. 

EDrCATIOSAI. WOEK 

The number of depressed class pnpils is 46,361 now as compared with the 34,539 
in 1926-27. 

Inspite of scholarships, stipends and various other remissions, the Principals of 
of Colleges have been instructed to pay particular attention to the educationally 
backward classes. Lodging of Depressed Classes pnpils in common hostels and equal 
treatment to them are encouraged. 

A two-third grant is given By Government to schools meant mostly for Depressed 
Classes: other schools get one-tfiird. Depressed Classes hostels get 50 per cent grant on 
expenditure on cooks, servants, contingencies, repairs etc. In one case food charges 
at’Rs. 5 per mensem per head are also included as approved expenditure for purposes 
of 50 per cent grant. 

A 'Depressed Classes Hostel at Nagpur was paid a building grant of 23.CW in 
1925-26 and of 7,640 in 1931-32. 

Ecos'ojhc Uplift 

The Government have taken following measures which are conducive to the 
improvement of the economic condition of the Depressed Classes : — 

11) Mcdern weaving appliances, such as, improved flying shuttle sleys and 
dobbics are Fopularised by means of propag-anda among the handloom weavers of 
whom the ilahars form a considerable proportion — with the result that tbs cottage 
weaver has been able to double his output and increase his earnings. 

(2) A leather tanning school equipped with finishing tannery has been set up 
at Nagpur for the instruction *of the sons of Chamars, and others in modem 
methods of curing and tanning hides. 

5Iochi cla=ses were started at difierent places for the training of raochi boys in 
the improved methods of boot making but had to be closed on account of the 
apathy .and indifiereace shown towards them. 

There are at present 3 Government and 6 Government aided industrial schools 
in the province to impart training in carpentry and bla-cfcsmithy to the boys of all 
classes especLaily the artisans and the lads of Depressed Classes. Fifteen seats have 
been reserved in the Nagpur Government school of handicrafts for the ilahar lads 
of Ako.'a (Berar) in response* to the request of Akola Mahars. 
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In order (a) to remove social handicaps of the Depressed Classes and (b)_to 
secure them requisite proportion of representation in public services, the followtnp; 
measures have been adopted ; — 

(a) Public Places User Bill — to secure enforcement of rights of using public 
places (excluding temples) by the Depressed Classes — was passed by the Central 
Provinces I/egislative Council in last January session and it is now awaiting the 
final sanction of His Excellency the Governor and the Governor-General. 

(b) Orders were issued to all heads of departments to regulate appointments 
under their control in such a way that while efficiency is not sacrificed,^ the requisite 
proportion of representation may as nearly as possible be attained within a reason- 
able period. 

In order to improve their position and status, members of the Depressed Classes 
are nominated on Municipal Committees, District Councils and Local Boards to 
rectify as far as possible the inequalities of representation inseparable from any 
system of election. 

The Government has informed all the Local Boards that “no law, roles or bye- 
laws prohibit the use of public wells, bawadis, bathing ghats and sarais by De- 
pressed Classes and that the practice if any to the contrary should be discouraged.' 

Political 

For the improvement of the political condition of the Depressed Classes in the 
Central Provinces and Berar the Government have also recommended to the Indian 
Franchise Committee to reserve 10 seats for those classes in plural constituencies. 


Tfee Depressed Classes Deputation 

Memorial to Viceroy 

The following is the text of the representation of the Deputation of the Depressed 
Classes of India led by Eao Bahadur M. C, Rajah, M. L. A. which waited on the 
Viceroy at New Delhi on the 29lh. Morch 1923 : — 

On behalf of the Depressed Classes of India who .are treated as untouchables by 
reason of a cruel superstition prevailing among the Hindus, superstition totally 
opposed to the principles of the Hindu religion, but yet mixed up with and looked 
upon ns a part of religious practice, wc seek the guidance and assistance of Your 
Excellency’s Government in removing the disabilities they snfier under. 

Your Excellency was the first to nominate a member of the Depressed Classes to 
a Provincial Legislature in India. Your Excellency was the first to create a Special 
Department in the Presidency of Madras for the protection of the interests of the 
Depressed Cla‘:s"s. 

Wo, the Depressed Classes of India, hope and trust that during Your Excellency’s 
terra of office our claims will be fully org.aniscd, our demands will bo readily met 
and our wrongs will be promptly righted. 

The people on whose behalf we approach Yonr Excellency, arc not treated ns out- 
castes by Hindus alone. The social bar that has been put upon them in the Hindu 
Society afiects the psychology of other communities also, except in the cities and 
urban areas. Our peoples are treated ns unclean by birth and unfit for clo=e asso- 
cmtion even by the Mussalmans. Christians and other communities among whom they 
live. The removal of our disabilities is therefore not merely a Hindu question, but 
a national question. 

A superstitious practice that inflicts sufiering and unmerited degradation on 46 
^ ^ cannot be treated by the State as a matter in which it can take up an 

aititnae of neutrality . 'We look to the Government for active assistance 'in the 
_mca8ur(^_ required for our emancipation. We have all along felt that one of the 
lustiCcations of the British rule is the rendering of justice to and the liberation of 
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ctLT cppresrcd concnsitj. We shardd be dseplj disappointed if the Go'cmment takes 
cp ca attf^cde of indtSerence or lesTcs tilings to take their onn coarse. 

We Tcctare to ssy the shore in TisTr of "the a— sfceaing of the Hindn conscience 
t^t has bee:i noticed in r^rard to oar condition and status, and the reasonabieness 
of pab'ic desire for actire assistance of the Governccent to make the morement more 
Euccessfuf. 

We certainlj desire the improrement of cur material condition and this is our 
foremost concern. But the porertv and illiteracy of onr people cannot be materially 
Kiiiedi-zd by non-oSoial eforts. They can only be soired by State action and a 
thorougn orerhanlrngofadmlntstratire, economic and social ontlook. We fear also that 
the porerty end illiteracy of the vast poptilatioa of India ere such, that oar diEcuI- 
ties hardly be soired independently. The one root caase that puts oar cotnmn- 
Dtty in a rrorse positiou than other sections of the Hindns is the superstition that 
makes oar people an aatonchabla class. Trades, professions and facilities and oppor- 
tunities open to others are not open to oar people on account of their being looked 
apou as congenitally unclean. The d^adatiou becomes all the trorse by the 
hypnotism that makes oar people submit to this superstition. This can be remedied 
only by a change in cur social, relisious and legal status. 

We th-refore n-elcome the morement in the Hindu commnnity to reform its re!i- 
gfcus practice in respect of the treutmeut and status accorded to our people. The 
cp-ening of temples to our pt-ople along frith other Hindu castes is a matter of the 
gi^test importance for our somal emaccipaticn. We quite realise that tre cannot 
hope for a permanent emancipition and betterment unless onr status in the Hindu 
religion is improred. We. thsrsfore, hops Your Erce.'Iency's GoremmenS frill assist 
the^passags into Latr of the Temple Entry and Anti-Unto’nchability Bills. The raison 
d'etre of British rule in India is to secure jnst treatment for the Depressed Classes 
and to stimulate and guide progress among vreaker communities. The British Go- 
vemmeut. fre submit, should cot be afraid of doing a just thing on behalf of the 
Depressed Glasses out of deference to the frishes of the Caste-Hindn commnnity. 

The courts in India are notr assisting the enforcement of the superstition of TJn- 
touchability. British larr has not left the superstition to its own fesourcss but has 
placed the machinery of the courts and the State at the disposal of the Caste-Hindus 
in the maintenance of those superstitious practices. Even if the Goremment caunot 
interfere fn the religious practices c-f the Hindus it should at least refeam from 'assist- 
ing in the enforcement of such practices when thew rare opposed to humanity and 
public frelfare as in the case of treatment accorded to us. The Bill for the aholi- 
trou of untouchabdity. sought to be introduced in the Assembly, puts an end to 
tins anomaly and does'not infcfere with the religion of any peson or community. 

Tes Tesipee-Estet Bul 

The Temple Entry Bill for which we seek Yocr Excellency's support is drafted 
so as to profide a legal ccchinery for peaceful and gradual erolution of reform with 
the consent of the people concerned. Each locality will ^ enabled to work out a 
suitable comnromise for solring the question of our status, vv e beg Your Excellency 
to help in the echieTement of a peacifnl solutioa of this question that so fundamen- 
tsllr afreets the dignity and the daily life of a community of forty-six million souls 
who cling to the ancient Hindu Eeligion to which they belong, and who -wish to 
£nd an honourable place in it without causing tcrinoil or disturbance. 

We submit that there is no substance in the argument generally advanced that 
the proposed legiilatfon would be an infringement of trus: and property _righrs. There 
is no "atremp: in either of the Bills to divert property from their original purpose 
or ownership, xce mode, the manner and the place from which worship is ouered. 
mav he changed from time to time. This does not mean that the property of any 
person is sought to be coufiscated any more than the use of public roads be- 
inw extended to our people, could be* interpreted to mean an interference with the 
Hmits of others. A narrow interpretation of the law to prevent cur emancipation, 
wi hone, will not he tolerated by Tour Excellency's Govemmeut. Eminent lawyers 
have isnied us that in spite of the phrases employed by tbe opponents of reform, 
it is within the competence of the legislature to pass the Bills under consideration. 

The spc-iiiai privifeges that the Depressed Classes enjoy even to this day point to 
their former greatness. At the annual festival of the geedess of George Town ia 
the” pr^ier city of Madras, tbs Tbali or marriage badge_ is tied round the goddess 
fcv' a member" cf She Depressed Classes in the came of the entire community. 
X m=mbim of the Depressed Classes oSciates as priest at the bull games 
at D'icdiru] ; during the great Hindu annual festivals at Coajeevaram 
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Srivillipnttnr, Enmbabonam, Trivottyur and other places in the south, the tncmbere 
of the Depressed Classes are nllovred to pull the ropes of the huTC cap containing the 
idols. Daring the festival of Siva at Tiruvalore in the Tanjore District, the hodman 
of the Depressed Classes is specially honoured by being placed on the temple elephant 
along with the God and made to carry the Choirty in his hand for fanning the idol. 
In the famous temple of Krishna in Melkot^ in the Mysore_ State, members of the 
Depressed Classes are accorded special privileges. Melkote is the chief seat of the 
Sir Vaishnavite Brahmins and the place where Sri Eamannj lived in the 12th century. 
They enjoy a similar privilege at Sriperambadnr in Chinglepnt District. In the ctise 
o£ a number of temples there is a periodical admission of the Depressed Classes even 
under the present practice. . _ . t. n 

The Valinvars, a section of the Depressed Classes, were priests to the Pallava 
Kinge, before the advent of the Brahmins and even for some time after. Sir Harold 
Steward in the Census Eeport of 1S91 quotes an unpublished Yattelutta of the 9ih 
century which says that Sri Valluvar, the temple minister, will employ six men daily 
and do the temple service. 

Further, Dr. Gustav Oppert in his book. ‘The original inhabitants of Bharatvarsha 
or India”, says, ‘‘Valli is a well-teown female name common among the Pariahs and 
Pallars''. 

“Snbramanya, the South Indian representative of Kartlkeya, the son of Siva, 

is credited with having chosen a South Indian girl called Valli as his wife”. 

“The Subramanya’s wife, Valli, was a low-caste South Indian woman”. 

‘•Parvati, the wife of Siva and daughter of the mountain Himalaya, is even 
worshipped as a Pariah woman in her disguise as Matangi”. 

Among the twelve Alwars or Vaishnavite Saints who are now being worshipped 
as gods in Vaishnavite temples, the famous Tirnpan Alwar and Nambadnwan and 
Maraneri Nambi belong to the so-called Untouchable Community. The famous work 
of Tirnpan Alwar, Amaran Adiparan is chanted in all Vaishnavite temples even to 
tins day. It is accepted by all, Brahmins included, that Tirnpan Alwar has become 
one with God Shree Eanganadha at Srirangam. Among the 63 Nainars of Saivito 
Saints, the well-known Nanda and the holy Sbirnvallavar, who are now being wor- 
shipped as Gods in Saivite Temples, belong to the same Community. Eavi Das of 
Oudh Chokamela of Maharashtra and Haridas of Bengal, these no'iablc saints also 
spring up from the Untouchable Classes of India. In Bakthavijayam we find Cho- 
kamela WES accepted as a Guru by the learned Brahmins of Pandaripnr. It is said 
in the sacred work Mannshya Panchakam of Jagat Guru Sree Sankaracharya, the 
founder of the four Sankara Pedams, that he accepted one Vishwanadham, a member 
of the Depressed Classes, as his Guru and rcceiv^ initiation from him. Arnudhati, 
the wife ofVasislha, the Brahmarishi, who is famous for her chastity, belonged to the 
Untouchable_ Community, Jambavan, the custodian of all ancient learning and a 
mighty warrior, who was the commander of the army of Sri Earn Chandra, also 
belonged to the same Community. 

These facts show that the so-called Untonchables were intimately connected with 
the important Hindn Temples in India end that these temples originally belonged 
to them. 


We beg to point out to Yonr Excellency that non-oOiical Bills can hardly emerge 
as law without the a'sist.ance of the Government. The freedom of debate'and dis- 
cussion that is given under law will be abused for the purposes of obstruction and 
impediment unless the Government helps to facilitate the passage of the Bills. We 
fwr that if the praent opportnnity is let slip history will have a very poor opinion 
of the wisdom of the present generation. 

We beg to assnre Yonr Excellency that at no time in fhe history of leloTtn in 
India was there so favourable an atmosphere for fhe removal of our disabilities in a 
praceiul manner as to-day and we trust Yonr Excellency will help us to take 
oecasioa in the history of progress 'in India. We have no 
donbl that lour Excellency who has already earned our everlasting gratitude will 
put a coping stone to the work undertaken in Madras and now ripe for final and 
conclnsion WO express our most gratefnl thanks to your Excellen- 
cy lor giving ns a patient heanng. ■' 


Viceroy t Reply to the Deputation 

Ibe Viceroy, replying to the address presented 
of the lading members of the Depress^ Classes observed- 

Gentlemen,-! peed hardly eay that it is a very peat pleasure to me to meet 


by the deputation 
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the members o' this deputation of the so-called Depressed Classes, vrhose davelopment 
and advancement have been, I think I can claim, one of my special interests daring 
the year that I have been associated rrith administrative afiairs in i'iferent parts of 
India. I assnre yon that I have listened ivith much interest to the varions points 
yon have raised in yoar address. 

Tear addr^s deals trith tbs probieai of the removal of the economic, social and 
religions disabilities under which yon snSer. The problem has been frequently before 
me dnring the years I have spent in this conntry. and it is a matter of personal 
satMaction to ms that you remember, and in yonr address recall, the steps which I 
initiate when in JJadras to recognise yonr claim to some form of political repre- 
sentation and to ameliorate yonr social and economic position, by creating a special 
department to look after yonr interests. I am glad to be able to 'say that that work 
has been continued by successive Governments of lladras and that considerable sums 
have b'^ sp-eat by thsm in recent years to improve yonr economic position by the 
acquistioa of land for house sites and for cultivation, 'and by the provision of wells 
and drinking water facilities. Special efibrts have also been made to develop co-ope- 
rative societies for their benefit. 

These fcets go to show that the Government in the province in which the 
problem is most acute are very much alive to yonr interests, and realise fully the 
necessity of improving your economic position. There are other spheres in which all 
Lcctd Governments have dealt with this problem. In particnlar they have paid 
special attention to the improvement of educational facilities for the members of 
your class. They have supplemented the work which is being done by voluntary 
agencies, and have done what they can to ensure that pupils earning from your 
classes should receive ^ual opportunities of entering into an equal '^treatment in 
all public managed institntions. They have encouraged the entry of such pnpils fay 
various I3.s3.as, such ss, remission of fees, the award of scholarships and special super- 
vision. In spite of the obstacles to be overcome, these measures have led to a large 
increase in the number of students. 

I may quote two farther instances to show the sympathetic attitude of Local 
Governments towards yon. The Government of Bombay have recently issued a 
resolution, on the recommendation of the Committee appointed to examine the so- 
cial position of the Depressed Classes and aboriginal tribes in that province and 
have detailed therein the action which they hare taken, and propose to take to sec- 
ure the right of access of the members of the Depressed ^ Classes, to wells, schools 
hospitals and dispensaries provided and maintained out of public funds. The Cen- 
tral Provinces Legislature have recently passed an Act to which I have accorded my 
sanction, which makes it clear that all public places vested in or owned or main- 
tained by the Local Government or local authorities shall not be closed to the use 
of any p^on by reason only of his caste and creed. 

EEPSEsruvrATEOs os Legisiatuees 

Turning now to another aspect of the problem, yon have referred to the fact that 
I happened to be the first Governor to nominate members of the Depressed Cla-ses 
to a Provincial Legislature. Both the Government of India and His llajcstyis Gov- 
ernment have for some considerable time recognisc-i the importance of securing 
adequate and suitable representation for the Depressed Classes, both in the Provin- 
cial Legislatures and in the local bodies, and have held the view that such represen- 
tation is necessary for improving their position. A start was made under the Reforms 
Scheme of IPID, when seats were reserved in most provinces for the Depressed Clas- 
ses representatives, to be filled by comination. I need hardly remind you of the 
mote recent discussion on the question of the considerable provision made for the 
Depressed Classes in the Communal Award of His Majesfy's Government, a provi- 
sion which hrs since been iDcrcs=cd as a result of the Agreement between your re- 
presentatives and Caste-Hindus in the Poona Pact. 

I have det-ailed at some leaeth the action taken by His ISIr,}esty's Government, 
the Government of India and Provincial Governments for the improvement of yonr 
position economically and politically. I have done so bcc.aase yon .appear to suggest 
that the Government tend to take up an attitude of neutrality in this matter, and' do 
not cive such active assistance as thr-y might in the measures which you consider 
are required for your cmanc'pation. Progress must no doubt be slow, but I think 
that ii yen consider this point, you will recognise that there has been marked pro- 
gress daring the past ten rears 'and I trust there vrill he even more rapid progress 
In the future under the ne'w Constitution. In the new conditions, yon. like other 

60 
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eommunities, will have to depend largely on your own efforts. It Is for that reason 
that His Majesty’s Government have devoted such special attention to secure through 
the representation allotted to you in the legislatures, that you should have full op- 
portunities not only for making known your needs but for exercising real political 
influence, so as to ensure that those needs are not overlooked. 

TEjrPEE-ESTEY BlLL 

Yon have referred at length, as is natural, to the Temple-Entry and IJntouchabi- 
lity Bills which at the moment are matters of such keen interest and controversy 
throughout the country. You regard the passing of the Bills into law as a matter 
of the greatest importance, and you say that you cannot hope for permanent eman- 
cipation and betterment unless your status in the Hindu religion is improved. There 
are, I believe, others in your community who regard the policy hitherto pnrsuc-d of 
concentrating on the removal of social, economic and educational grievances as calcula- 
ted to yield more practical results for the uplift of the Depressed Classes than the 
indirect method of Temple-entry. Meantime, the Temple-entry question, with all its 
implications and_ all its reactions, will require the most c.asefnl examination by the 
Hindu community as a whole. Y'ou must be fully aware that there is a strong and 
widespread opposition to these Bills which, it is contended, involve interference with 
the religious beliefs and practices of orthodox Hinduism. It is the clear duty of my 
Government to ensure that the legislature should not proceed with such proposals 
unless the fullest opportunity is given to those affected to form and express their 
consider^ views upon them. It may well happen that yon will find, ns the discus- 
sion proceeds, that more will be secured by the method's of persuasion and agree- 
ment than by endeavouring to force through a measure of icpslativo compulsion in 
the face of strong and sincere opposition. However that may be, I am sure that 
you will agree with me that full discussion and examination are essential. 

I have thought it well to explain to you in some detail my position and that of 
my Government. I can assure yon that the alleviation of the conditions in which 
the Depressed Classes live and the raising of their status are matters in which I and 
ray Government have shown and will continue to show such practical sympathy ns 
the circumstances permit. There may be differences of opinion ns to the methods 
by which the objects which you and I alike have at heart can best be secured, but 
I trust we shall both be guided to a solution of the problem which will bring about 
a permanent improvement in your position and contribute the well-being of India as 
a whole. 
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THE CHAMBER OF PRIHCES 

OPEXING DAY— NEW DELHI— 20th. MARCH 1933 

The galleries vrere crowded with distinprnished vistfors and Ministers of States, 
when H. E. the Yiceror inan^rated the twelfth annnal session ot the Frinces' 
Chamber at ICew Delhi on the 20th. March 1933. 

His Excellency, on arrival, was received by the Chancellor H. H. the Jam Saheb 
of Nawanagar, who presented to His Excellency other members of the Order. 

The proceedings commenced with an inangnral address by H. E. the Viceroy. The 
following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech : — 

‘•Yonr Highnesses ; I welcome you to-day to the twelfth session of your Chamber. 
Since its inauguration in 1921, this is the second time I have had the privilege 
of presiding at your deliberations, and in view of the important subjects which will 
come under discussion, I look forward to it with lively and sympathetic intere=t. 

‘The adjectives ‘momentous’ and ‘critical’ are at times misused, and have already 
been applied on more than one occasion to your Sessions, but who can deny that the 
happenings throughout the world and in India during the last twelve months have 
been of an unusual and striking character, and the annnal meeting of any Chamber 
whose function it is to fake stock of the existing position and to lay down plans 
for future must necessarily reflect these considerations ? I am ”gHd that Your 
Highness have released this, and have provided a full attendance for the Chamber 

SSSSiOBS. 

“One member of the Chamber has passed away since we last met. His Highness 
the Maharaja of Chatrapur succeeded to his State over sixty-five years ago. and had 
ruled it for more than forty years. He attended the Conference of the Euling Prin- 
ces in 1917, but age and infirmity had prevented his joining at the sessions of the 
Chamber itself since its inception. A man of lively mind and wide interests, he will 
be missed by those of his brother-Princes who knew him, and I feel sure that you 
will all join with me in expressing sympathy with the bereaved family and in wish- 
ing happiness and prosperity to his successor. 

“We welcome for the first time to onr Chamber His Highness the Eaja of Bilas- 
pur, who has now taken up the burden of his high responsibilities. I am sure that 
he will realise the value of his membership and will be a regular and active attend- 
ant at your sessions. 

“Sir Prabhashnnkar Pattani, President of the States Counefl, Bhavanagar, was 
selected to be one of the delegates of India to the meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly held in 1933, this being the second occasion on which the Indian States 
have been represented at the League Assembly by a States Minister. I feel sure that 
Sir Prabhashankar Pattani worthily mainfainM the traditions and prestige of the 
States, and I await with interest the record of the League proceedings, which he 
will lay before the Chamber. 

“I would wish to mention also a measure shortly reaching completion which has 
aluays been in accord with the desires of this Chamber. During the past year, 
arrangements have been in progress to bring info direct relations with the Govern- 
ment of India, the rem-aining Indian States whose political relations have hitherto 
been conducted by the Bombay Government, and also those who have been in rela- 
tions with the Governments of the Central Provinces and Bihar .and_ Orissa. I hope 
that the transfer may t.ake place almost immediately, and when it does, we shall 
have advanced a long way towards the completion of the policy recommended in the 
Montagu-Chelmsfrord report of some twelve years ago. It is a policy of whose sound- 
ness 1 h.ave long bc-en convinced, and the impending constitutional changes made me 
determined that the practical difficulties, both administrative and financial, which had 
hitherto hindered its progress must be surmounted without delay. I would pay a 
tribute to the wisdom, sympathy and skill with which the Loral Governments con- 
cerned have, in the past* guided and advised the States in their political^ relations, 
and it is only the logic of events, arising out of the impending Constitutional deve- 
lopments and no failure on their part to discharge their responsibilities, that h.as 
necessitated the change. 
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“Some of thcss Stales have made claims in ihdr ottd ripht, and thKc are being 
examined by a committee Trhich ■will. I hope, report to me shortly. It may be that, 
as a result of their recommendations. I may fea it my duty to admit a certain 
number of them as additional full membcrs.of the Chamber. I hope and believe that 
when 1 do so, they will give an added ■weight to its deliberations and strength to 
the nnity of the whole Order of Princes. 

“I wish to express my appreciation of the work done by His Highness the 
Chancellor and the Standing "Committee members during the yrar. AUhongh the 
last Bound Table Conference has, to some extent, interfered ■with the meeting of 
the Standing Committee. I have had many opporinnitics of availing myself of ihcir 
advice, and His Hig^css the Jam Sahib'bas always been ready to place his sound 
judgment and ripe experience at my disposal. Daring the unavoidable absence of the 
Chancellor in England, His HighuKS the ilaharao of Cutch. as Pro-Chancellor, ably 
carried on the oiSce duties of the Chamber in this conntry,and for his readiness to co^e 
to Delhi at all times, despite personal inconvenience, I owe him rav warmest thanii=. 
Although only one meeting of the Standing Committee conid be held in February 
1933, it was able to transact useful business and on several important subjects mis- 
appropriations were cleared away and agreement was reached. 

The Federa'HOs Scheme 

“I come last to the all important question that must be exercising yonr mjpds, 
that of Federation and the Federal Scheme. Although the White Paper containing 
the intentions and provisional proposals of His Majesty’s Government has been in 
your hands for the last few days, I cannot hope that it has as yet been possible 
for you to study it in sulneienf detail te enable yon to discuss the specific aspects 
in the present sessions of the Chamber, but since*! understand that some points are 
cansing Your Highnesses anxiety, I may be permitted to say a few woius atont 
them. You have seen what is stated in paragraph 19 of the introduction regarding 
the allocation of seats in the Council of State among the State Members. It gives 
considerable latitude on the interpretation, and I can a-'Eare you that list put b«orc 
you on the 14th instant was illustrative only, and I and His JJajesty’s Government 
would welcome any reasonable amendments which may make it generally accepta- 
ble. For instance, there is in my opinion nothing to prevent any Stales that may 
wish to do so from suggesting that the seals allocated to them should be pooled, and 
arranged together for the appointment of joint representatives. Snch a plan might 
indeed be valuable as the nucleus of a party machine to hold the States together in 
matters of common interest. I should point out also, as made clear in paragraph s 
of the Introduction, that it must not be assumed that the present proposals are in 
all respects so complete and final that a Bill would contain nothing which is not 
covered by this White Paper. If Ycur Highnesses still wish to urge that further 
point relating to safeguards or other matters should also be included it is open to 
you to have them represented before the Joint Select Committee. 

“I trust that this explanation may rtsolve some of yonr difficulties as you examine 
the White Paper. It represents the beginning of the 'last stage after thre-e long 
years of mutual discussions, and of a constructive ciTort in which the Princes of 
India and their Ministers have taken a full share. I would recall that it was the 
Princes who, at the First Bound Table Conference three years ago by thdr expres- 
sed determination to join with British India in securing a real measure of progress 
for Indi.a towards Bcsponsiblc Government, made Federation a living idea and n 
practical possibility. 

‘There have been difficulties in the way, but many of these have been resolved 
during the subsequent discussions, and compromises have been cficctcd. It would be 
idle to deny that all points have not proved snsccptible to mutnal agreement, and 
seme may have_ to be left to decision by His 3!aic^=ty'E Government. I should 
emphasise two points for your consideration in regard to * such decisions by His 
Majesty's Government. Firstly, if such decisions arc to be fair to all particsl they 
cannot aixcpt the extreme view of any particular interest or section. Secondly, His 
Majesty s Government arc concerned only in obtaining a fair and reasonable "settlc- 
ment Their standpoint is nbsqlatcly impattial for they believe, as I do and as you 
GO, t_at the best interests of India and the best interests of the Empire arc identical. 
1 would appcwl to Tour Highnesses, therefore, to keep this in mind. While von will 
no Gou.'^ wish to examine with the prcalcsl care .all the dct.ails of the Scheme as 
they .aiicct yourselves and the interests of your Stales, I feel sure at the same time 
mat you wul ta_c a statesmanlike view of the position, and where njnfnal agreement 
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msy not prove to be ppss'ble vriH accept the decisions of His Majesty's Goyernmenf. 
in the spirit in ■tTbich they wii! be given. At every stage, Yonr Highnesses have 
been associated with producing the Federal Scheme and while none of you are 
Snaliy committed to it until you sign yonr Instructions of Accession. I am sure 
you will realise that all participating in this problem must necessarily escrcise the 
spirit of compromise in order to secure the ideal for which we are working — the 
Federation of ell parts of this vast country. 

‘1 sympathise keenly with yonr doubts and difficulties, and as you gaze on a 
world where unrest end unsettlement is evident on all sides, where so much that 
has appeared unshakable has crashed to ruin, when the failings rather than virtues 
of nil the ecustipg forms of Govemment are under review, yon may well wish to 
panse and consider deeply which way safety and happiness "lie. It is for you to 
decide. Disadvantages and dangers he in all conrscs. ont they may be countered by 
prudence, foresight and conra^ It is my own firm personal conviction that for 
the Indian States the balance of advantage weiehs heavily towards accepting the 
Federal Scheme, and working it wisely and prudently. It appears to me to offer 
you great advantages and if yon choose them, you will have a weight atid influence 
in the Federal bodies, which will go far to ensure stability and ordered progress in 
India in all matters not ^ espressly ceded to the Federation. You will attain what 
you have long desired— direct relations with the Crown through the Viceroy. The 
protection promised in yonr treaties and engagements has been reaffirmed in a man- 
ner which shonld satisfy the most doubtful amongst you. I have every hope and 
confidence that your deliberations will lend yon to the same conclnsion, and that 
when the Federation comes into being, it will include within it the great majority of 
the Princes of India, determined to continne their steadfast loyalty to the Crown 
and to ensurejhe steady progress of their motherland towards fc'elf-Government’'. 

After the 'Wceroy's speech two rcsolntions were adopted condoling the death of 
the Maharaja of of Ghhatarpnr and extendiug a welcome to the Kaja of Bilaspnr. 

Review of Cbaxnber’s V/ork 

Jac Jam Saheb of Kairar.cgar, Chancellor, reviewing the work of the Chamber 
daring the past year, said that the Standing Committee of the Chamber was fully 
ocenpied with the work of the Round Table"" Conference, and the various important 
matters arising from it. In addition to tiff', the Committee discussed (1) question 
of censorship o'ver telegrams (2) construction of dams, (3) compensation for mail 
robberies (4) special service officers for the Indian States Forces required pn mobili- 
zation, and (5) attachment of liaison officers to Indian States, in cases of disturbances. 

In regard to censorship, it was pointed cut that the matter was informally 
discussed "with the Viceroy, and it was finally decided to take it np after the 
establishment of the Federal Constitution. The question of c-ompensation to be paid 
for injuries caused by the bursting of dams in British India or in Indian States was 
practically settled. In regard to nail robberies, it was now proposed to modify 
the rules on more suitable lines through a Committee of Ministers. The present 
practice was when a robbery was committed, the State was required to pay fall 
valne of whatever was taken or destroyed and also such compensation as the British 
Govemment required to the carriers of the mails and other perEons_ or their fami- 
lies in the event of the carriers or other persons being injured or killed. 

The Jam Saheb, proceeding, alluded to Air Navigation, atd said that in regard 
to compensation to Indian States for sites for aerodromes where they were prepared 
and managed by British Indian Government, it was agreed that if such aerodromes 
were paid "for by the Government, landing and housing fees belonged to them, but if 
the State or private individuals established an aerodrome, they should collect fees 
for its use. 

The que-stion of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands by the_ Govemment 
of India, in so far as it affected the carrying of arms by Stales’ subjects in trains 
bad been further negotiated by the Cban'cellor with the Political Department. The 
Government of India, as a result "of this, were now preparcd_ to provide in the arms 
rules in force in administrated areas concerned, that a certificate issued by a special 
State official to States subjects for carrying arms within the railw.ay land sitnated 
in the territory of the State concerned "should have the effect of a licence granted 
under the rulre, provided the specified State officer be one bolding a position of 
responsibility corresponding to the District Jlagistrate in British India, and that the 
certificate granted by such official should exempt the holder from prosecution under 
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the Arms Act for journeys uhich were performed wholly within the borders of the 
State concerned, and which in no way, were across the border of the State._ 

The question of enlargement of the Chamber of Princes and the granting or fnu 
membership rights to some of the Enters who were now represented through elected 
members, was being carefully examined by a special committee. 

The Jam Saheb statedlthat the last two questions relating to special service omcers 
anl the attachment of liaison oScers were jmstponed to a later date, but in addition 
to those several other questions of importance were discussed. These included the ques- 
tion of procedure to be adopted in consulting the States in the matter of their accession 
to international conventions. It had been expressed on behalf of the States, that where 
the internal administration of States was affected, their Sviews should be previously 
ascertained before the^representatives of India at the League accepted them on behalf 
of the States, and in case such consultation was not possible, the States should be 
provisionally exempted from the operation of the Convention. The Protocol on Arbi- 
tration Clauses and the convention on the execution of foreign arbitral awards had 
been signed on behalf of the Stal^, making the stipulation that thc_ right was 
reserved for India denouncing either the protocol or the convention after giving due 
notice, and the right of arbitration w.as confirmed strictly to commercial contracts. 

The question of the amendment of the resolution regarding the appointment of 
commissions of enquiry was fully discussed. It was finally agreed tbat the Standing 
Committee should themselv^ prepare the proposals for modifications in. and addi- 
tions to. the present resolution. 

The question relating to Paramonntcy and the dignity of Eulers had been further 
examined during the year. 

The last item on the .agenda to-day was the presentation of the report of Sir 
Prabhashanker Pattani as Princes’ representative to the last session of the League 
of Nations. 

It was formally presented by the Jam Saheb as Chancellor, who proposed vote 
of appreciation of the work done by Sir Prabhasanker Pattani, adding that the 
decision that the States in future should be represented by Ministers rather than 
by Enlcrs at the Conferences was fully justified by the selection of Sir P. Pattani 
and his record of work at Geneva, 

The Viceroy adjourned the Chamber to 3 p,m, on the 24th 5Iarch, 

SECOND DAY— NEVE DELEI-24th. MARCH 1933 

Work of Stales’ Delegation at the E. T, C. 

The Chamber of Princes re-assembled this morning, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Jam Sahib, the Chancellor, reading the account of the work of the Indian 
St-ates’ Delegation to the third Eoned Tabic Conference said the cold logic of the 
situaiion convinced him that the present scheme was dangerous to the Statc-s and the 
British connection. He said he started work as Chancellor with a strong prcdisjwi- 
tion in favour of Federation. The Federal form of Government seemed at first sight 
well suited to India providing as it docs a means of eslablishing the joint adminis- 
tration of All-India matters while reserving to the Sates and the Provinces control 
oyer tbeir local afiairs. But, soon it became plain to him that the form of Federa- 
tion which His Majesty’s Goveminent bad in mind for India difiered from ajl 
modem Fcderaiions in one important particular. Unlike other places in India, His 
Majesty's Government were relying upon Indian Stales with their essentially monarchic 
politics to contribute the necessary dements of stability and experience. It was 
therefore the_ underlying assuinption of His Majesty’s Government .and of all^ three 
political parties in Grtat Britain that the monarchical form of Government in the 
States should be cfiectively maintained under the new constitution, For his part 
he felt it unfortunate that the realisation of British India's political ambitions should 
! made contingent upon the acceptance of a particular type of federation 

by Indian States and he did not see there anv logical connection between the two 
matters. 

ThKEE EsSEXTIAL SAEEOC.tr.DS L.tCKIXG 
Analysing the sebeme he said in the first place they had to see whether the form 
ol constitution was such as to protect the fi-ates in the enjoyment of their sover- 
cignlv and to secure for them the influence which w.as their due. In the second place, 
taey naa to consider whether the tendencies to which the new constitution would give 
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rise -srere such as to preserve in an effective form the ancient ideals and inslifntions 
of Indian monarchy npon ^hich the strength and stability of the States and their 
utility in the nerr constitntion ■svonld alike depend. The Chancellor said there should 
be three safeguards necessary for them to preserve their States from the risk of being 
gradually sjvalloTrrf up ; for in the Federal constitution the centre tends to swallow 
the Federation units. There was no provision in the Federal constitntion which had 
been proposed in the White Paper which will effectively protect them from that kind 
of encroachment. FTeilher the Federal court nor the Viceroy will be able to 
assist them when a crisis arose when the policy of the cabinet 'and the legislature 
conflicted with the rights of the States or with the effective sovereignty of the Crown 
in India upon which the Princes laid so much stress, nor will the Upper House be 
more effective and if they entered the Federation as now proposed, they shall, in 
course of time, inevitably lose the effective exercise of those rights which, according 
to the strict tetter of the Constitution, they thought they were preserving. 

The Chancellor said the second point which should be provided in the Constitu- 
tion was that the Federal legislature must be of a kind to enable the States to 
retain their status. They could not do that if their representatives were in a mi- 
nority in both Houses from the very beginning. The third essential which must be 
realised was that there must be no direct taxation of States by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Tho Jamsaheb said that it seemed to him that the constitution did not 
provide the necessary safeguards they had laid down last year and the tendencies 
likely to be set in motion by the proposed constitntion were such as to expose Indian 
kingship to severe and unfair attacks. ‘‘For myself I cannot help feeling that the 
constitution, as it has emerged from the White Paper, will inevitably work as to 
destroy at least in its effective form the very principle of Indian kingship and both 
economically and politically the monarchical principles will suffer.” 

VlCEEOT ISTEEVEVES 

The Ticeroy, at this stage, intervening, said the report by the Chancellor was to 
be a review of the working of the Indian States’ Delegation to the third K. T. C., 
but the Jam Sahib was giving his personal views and what he considered to be the 
terrible dangers of the F^eration to the Indian States with British India. 

The Jam Sahib : If Your Excellency thinks I am not doing the right thing I 
will not proceed. 

The Ticeroy explained that he did not suggest that the report was not to be read 
but that it was not the occasion for airing personal views of the Federa- 
tion, 

The Jam Sahib : I accept Tour Excellency’s rulings and will not proceed with 
my report. 

The Ticeroy repeated that he had no desire to prevent the Chancellor from read- 
ing a review of the working of the Indian States' Delegation, but there was no doubt 
that the Jam Saheb was giving his personal and present views on the Federation 
scheme which he had been endeavouring to promote for the last four years. 

The Jam Sahib : I supported the proposals of the First Pound Table Conference 
rr^arding Federation, but the representatives of Indian States are now divided on 
that scheme. 

Isext the resolution regarding Paramounlcy was taken up. 

Resolution on White Poper 

The following resolution was next moved : — 

(1) This Chamber places on record its strong opinion that the entry of the 
Princes into the Federation depends upon the inclusion in the constitution and the 
treaties of accession of the essential safeguards for which the States have consisten- 
tly pressed. They are prepared to authorise their representatives to carry on further 
E^tiations in London with the object of securing all the safeguards essential for 
the protection of the States and for the preservation of their sovereignty and auto- 
nomy, and with the object of assisting in framing a scheme which would assure such 
a m^ure of general agreement as may be necessary to ensure stability and the 
smooth working of the new Constitntion. 

(2) This Chamber, while placing on record its conviction of the urgent necessity 
of arriving at an equitable and satisfactory settlement of the Paramountcy problem 
by the method of discussion and negotiation between H. E. the Yiceroy and 
representative Princes of this Chamber, expresses its sincere thanks to H. E. Lord 
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Willingdon for the sustained and sympathetic interest rrhich be has displayed in 
the negotiations for the last txro years, endorses and affirms the position so far taken 
up by the representatives of the Princes. emphasisE^ tliat the main thing essentird to 
reach the desired settlement is the determination of justiciable issues by judicial 
process, and authorises those Princes to continue these negotiations vrith the sympa- 
iheiic help of the Viceroy. . 

(3) The Chamber records fa) its disappointment at Rie tentative outline of the 
proposals of His Llajesty’s Gtovernment for the allocation of_ seals to the States 
inter se ; (b) that in vieiv, hoTvever, of the fact, that His Majesty's Government's 
proposals are o !y illustrative, and the Viceroy has been pleas^ to invite reasonable 
amendments to make it generally acceptable, the Chamber is prepared to make a 
further attempt towards that end' ; (e) that in order to be acceptable, any scheme of 
allocation of seats should, bisidra being otherwise satisfactory, secure at least one 
vote in either House for each State which is a member of the Chamber of Princes, 
or is qualified to be a member and may be further admitted to membership, _ end 
leave a sufficient margin for the collective representation of the remaining 
States. 

Resolution on Paramonnlcy 

The Maharaja of Patiala moved the Paramountcy resolution and the Maharao 
of Culch seemed it. 

The Maharaja of Patiala moved the ra^olntion. pointing out that the entry of 
the Princes into the federation depended upon the inclusion in the constitution of 
essential safeguards. From the first E. T. C. the Princes made it repeatedly clear 
that they would enter the Federation provided the complete picture was acceptable 
and it secured to them sufficient safeguards and guarantees to preserve their position, 
treaties and autonomy and enabled them efTeclively to discharge their triple obliga- 
tions to the Crown, to India and to the States. Dnring the last few days they bad 
given anxious consideration to the White Paper. It certainly contained good ^ints, 
but there were many omissions which required to be filled specifically and) there were 
certain items which had belter not been inclnded. Some of the fundamental safe- 
1 guards which they had consistently pressed envoked a substantial body of opinion 
in certain quarters that the scheme embodied in the White Paper ns it stood should 
be summarily rejc-cted. The '^ceroy, however, by his accommodating statesmanship, 
made it plain in the inaugural address that the AYhite Paper did not embody the 
final picture and that many things not incorporated in it could be pressed for inclu- 
sion later. This averted what seemed to be a crisis. Indian Princes conscious of the 
grave responsibility reiterated their original position and declared that the saf^ards 
which they have pressed were not intended to set up impossible conditions bnt rea- 
sonable essentials which were necessary to preserve their integrity and contributed 
towards the ordered progress of a FecierntM India. The safeguards had been care- 
fully worked out and would be placed before the Joint Committee on their behalf. 
The safeguards might be classifi^ as under : (a) Respect for autonomy, sovereignty 
and treaty rights ; (h! limitations of Federal sources of revenue to indirect rates only ; 
and (c) liberty of action for the States to enter the Federation individuallv or collec- 
tively through a confederation. 


TBIBD DAT— NEW DELHI— 25lh. MARCH 1933 
Hetolutian on Wlule Paper 

A meeting of the Chamber of Princes to-dav the Naicab of JJalerhotla secon- 

ded the main resolution on the White Paper moved by the Slaharaja of Patiala. 

Hjhaacr asked the Princes not to pass a hurried judgment, ns 
a position to pass judgment till the details were known. For ins- 
mnnf’rw . treaty of accession. He next dealt with the argn- 

thit f Jin referred to the German and American Federal sj-stems. and said 

was going to bc uniquc. As regards the apprehensions cs- 
w^iSn Ihc Crowii to give 

mUr thl'pederation” sovereignty and autonomy, to enable them to 

whM^onMhnt'iM it^' kingship, the Maharaja a=kcd-; "May I Imow 

wnai con.titntion it was that bronght about the downfall of the mighty Czar of 
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Etxssis? Are afraid of tfcs inSnence of dexaGcracy corainsr into oor States f 
Are Tre sericas in tHnking that decccratic infiaences of ‘the world and of the British 
especially, when oer StatK are interraiagled. are not already agectiDs onr States and 
will no; in an increasing tneastire aSect onr States ? AteVe going’” to be frightened 
merely by demccratrv to come to a decision one way or the ether" ? He continued : 
*'1 submit that, in addition to the gaarantees we asfc frora the Crown, we hare snh* 
nutted to the 'Viceroy for cornmnnicatfoa to His Majesty's Gorernmeat certain con- 
ditions which we consider essentia! to prerent encroachnient on onr sorereign rights 
and antonomy by the Federal Erecctirel 

The Maharaja" emphasised that, while they should declare their desire to Federate 
on satisfcctory terms, they mnst withhold ‘judgment till the scheme completed and 
he hoped when the time came, they would gire proper consideration to the proposals 
which were to better end not to w'orsea their position. 

His Highness finally defended the action of the Ministers who represented them 
at the last E. T. C. and said th.at those who carried on negotiations had ‘the au- 
thority to secure the same purpose fay alternative schemes. The Mafuiraja of Bthancr 
welcomed that part of the White Paper which would establish closer touch between 
the Ticeroy and the Princes by bringing them into direct coatr.act with the Govexnor- 
GeneraL instead of the Governor-General-tn-Conncn. 

The i?c;‘u c/* Aorea, following the Ends: of B'haner. emphasised the importance of 
safeguarding in the new consiitntioa the sovereignty of the States. British Indi.a 
mnit realise that the Si.ates had already made great sacrifices, and conld not be ex- 
pected to make more. The States would woih the scheme and would eagerly look 
forward to the picture being completed. 

The Ifchcraja of a history of how Federation came into the picture. 

The Princes, he said, had fully realised all the implications of Federation. Thera 
were many diScukies, but the Princes did not Tike to be called obstructionists. In 
his opinion, one imm^iate reult of the States joining the Federation would mean 
less eSciea^ in the administration of the States. Still, they should all come into a 
common or^nisation to achieve the happy goal which was acclaimed as Dominion 
Self-Government for India. The essential condition of their coming into Federation 
was the saffgu-ardiug of their sovereign rights and special privileges. 

The resolution w'as carried. 

The Vicrrcy assured the Princes that he would do his best to ensure safeguards 
for the States." (Cheersj. 

Allocation of Stalss in Federal Legislature 

The SxsTcr cf Jhalr.arar moved a resolution recording the Prince's dis.appointmcnt 
over the allocation of seats to the States and expressing the readiness of the Princes 
to E.-ike a further attempt at reaching an agreement. ”He said that the propos.al of 
the British Government made invidious distinction between certain States more or 
less of the same status and category, and did not give individual representation to 
majority of the Ghamber-States. ‘ He feared it would lead to grouping of most of 
the Ghamber-States even for the Lower House, with administrarive diEcnIties, which 
could easily be foreseen. The proposed scheme of alternate representation in the 
Upper House would result in the representatives of the States entitled to such 
repicsentation, changing places almost every year, with no permanent advantage. In 
the present ctrcmsst.ances. the cry for equal representation for all the Ghamber- 
States In the Upper Federal House, "was not a practicable proposition. If given 
some time, they could evolve a scheme which would give the requisite quota to the 
Indian States, according to the main principles laid down by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment and with slight uTodification thereof make it possible for a satisfactory distribu- 
tion and allo-oatioa of the seats amongst the States. They wanted such a scheme, 
as would give the members of the Ghamber of Princes. p‘resent and future, one vote 
at least in”^ the Upper or Lower House or half a vote in the Upper House and half 
in the Lower House, and yet leave a snEciant margin for the remaining States. 

'The Eu/n of llar.ii ‘said that the principle on, which allocation bad been made 
did not follow any recognised methcod. Any scheme of allocation to be acceptable 
mnst recognise the pecuh'ar position of eich sovereign State as regards population, 
revenue and area. 

The ITaharrJa of Bikar.cr said that the question vif.aliy afiected all Stales big, or 
smal!. He realised the diScuIty of raising the number of States' representatives in 
the Upper House to 125. but was glad it had been raised to ICO. They should now 
make a determined eEort to arrive 'at s reasonable compromise regarding the alloca- 

ei 
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tion of Beats among the States bo that there' might be no necessity for any of the 
Stat^ Btanding out of the Federation.- They must arrive at a compromise vrith doe 
regard to their position as Slates, and by imposing a eelf-denying ordinance, so that 
the large number of seats might become available for the Bmailer States. 

The Viceroy agreed that a determined effort should be made for an agreed _ alloca- 
tion of the Beats which His Majesty’s Government would approve. The resolution was 
carried. 


AppEECiATioir OF Ghakceeeoe’s Seetices 

On the motion of the Maharaja of Alwar, seconded by the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
and endorsed finally by the Viceroy, the Chamber passed a resolution of thanks to 
the Jam Sahib for his services as Chancellor. 

The Jam Saheb, the out-going Chancellor, paid a tribute to the work of the Chance- 
loris Secretariat, and asked the critics to be more punctual and to make less irrelevant 
speeches. The Chancellor, expressing gratefulness to the Viceroy on behalf of the 
Chamber, thanked His Excellency for his opening address, and for the announcement 
that all the States would be brought into direct relationship with the Government of 
India. As ri^ards the special committee which was examining the rights of the 
States for inclnsion in the Chamber, he said they were Bnre the Viceroy would 
give sympathetic consider.alion to the report, but hoped the Standing Committee and 
the Princes, as a whole, would be informally consulted before a decision was taken. 
He assured His Excellency that the Princes believed that His Majesty’s Government 
would give an impartial and disinterested decision if called upon to do so. 

The Jam Saheb emphasised certain fundamental principles which would influence 
the Princes in their final judgment. He thanked the Viceroy most sincereljj on 
behalf of the Princes for the best advice given in the address, and concluded by 
assuring His Excellency of the Princes’ loyalty to the Crown and the Empire. All 
that the Princes wanted was that they might be able to hand over to their snccessors, 
the heritage of their forefathers. • _ 

The Viceroy thanked the Chancellor for his charming words. His interest in the 
the Princely Order had been there for twenty years (cheers). His Excellency hoped, 
whatever decision the Princes took, would be one in the best interests not only of 
their order, but of the interest of India as a whole (applause). 

The Viceroy then adiourned the Chamber sine die. 

Election to Stakdisg Cojmttee 

The following Princes were elected to the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes : H. H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, receiving 32 voles; H..H. the Slaharaja of 
Alwar, 31 votes ; H. H. the Maharaja of Panna 24 votes; H. H. the Maharaja of 
dhalwar, 25 votes; H. H. the Mahar.aja of Dnngarpnr 23 votes; the Baja of 
Sangli 28 votes ; the Slabaraja of 'Wnnfcaner 2G votes ; the Hawab of Eahawalpur 
23 votes; and H. H. the Nawab of Eampnr, 15 votes. 

_His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala was elected Cluincellor of the Chamber of 
Princes by 29 votes, defeating H. H. the JIaharaja of Alwar who received foui 
TOtes. H. H. the Jl.aharaja of Dholpnr was elected Pro-Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Inn^, by 31 votes, defeating Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Alwar, Dungaijiur 
and Panna. The Maharaja of Alwar received two voles, while the others received 
one vote each. 



The States and Federation 


R. T. C. Delegates’ Report 

suiocracT. if brought together, hare equal chances of diluting 
eaca. otusr. His Majesty's G-jvemnisnt fooks up to ns. the Indian States, as elements 
o! stability and EO‘i£ratio 3 ,_ which Trou’d prerent the extremist section in British 
toaia rrom snapping the British connection and putting np the ideal of indepen- 
d^ce the whole country. If conscience makes cowards of us all, the instinct 

01 aeqeiatirentss and calcnlatzon oanht to instil conrage in the States, leading them 
ca to immediate accession lo the Federal ideal. It is the more necessary for the 
k^tat« to join at once, at the outset, if they want to join at all rather than "wait and 
higgle for better times". 

Thsse are some of thestrikmg obserrattoas contained in the report which Sir 
Mancbhai Mehta and Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan have submitted to the Standing Gom- 
Eiittee of the Chamber of Princes samming up their eSbrts as delegates to Hondon 
to secure the conditions Laid down by the Chamber of Princ^ in the new 
scheme of Federation elaborated at the Third Pound Table Conference. 

The points touched by the Eeport may from the basis of discussions by the Stan- 
ding Committee, which is already armed with the report of Special Committee of 
Ministers, which rcceutlc examiced the White Paper pronceals relating to the 
States. 


iXTESOtii SOYKREIGSIY OF SxATES 

The delegates took their stand on the six conditiens which were deemed neces- 
sary for fdlSlment before the States could accept the Federal scheme. They are 
happy to report that as regards the first condition, namely, the maintenance of the 
integrity of the States and their internal soTercignty and their foil antonomy, as 
also two other conditions, namely, that treaty rights "should be ineiolate and no fu- 
ture Federal legislature could enlarge the sphere of Federal subjects without the con- 
sent of the States — these might iS treated to have been accepted by the British 
Goremmesf. 

The report gires the inform atioa : 

^Lord Sanhey has more than once assured us that the States need entertain abso- 
intely no apprehension cn the score of the safeguards which we have raised to the 
leeel'of conditions-precedent'h Altouetber, eighteen srJegnards are mentioned in the 
list, and besides those mentioned above are the following, that the Federal Govern- 
ment will have no concern with the form of Govemment in the States and the met- 
hod of selecting representatives of the Indian States to the Fedenil Legislature ; that 
there shall be no discriminatory legisLatioa against soy of the Federatinr: States or 
the subjects of any such States ; that the apellate jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
shall not extend over the courts of the Indian States, and that no existing rights or 
disputes concerning the rights sfiecting any particular States of a justiciable character 
will be prejudiced by the "mere fact of its "entry into Federation etc. 

While an assurance on these maters could be said to have been recrived. no pro- 
gress could be made on the three other stand-points on which the Ministers in ques- 
tion took thsir stand. These are. firstly, fifty per cent representation in the Upper 
Legislative Chamber, secondly, that Statis attending the Princes' Chamber in their 
rigkt could secure indiiidually one vote, leaving a small margin for gronp represen- 
tarioa of the remaining States, and thirdly the right to secede from the Federation. 
The List point was not accepted, because " that would strike at the very root of the 
Federal Constitution. 

As for one vote for each State attending the Chamber, there was a fundamental 
diSerecce with Hyderabad. Mysore and Bared.!, and no compromise was possible. 
The question of inter-statal allotment has been left over for consideration. As the 
Sccretarv of State hinted at a group system, the Ministers placed a scheme of rota- 
tional re'pr&cntation for the smaller States, whereby each member would be assured 
of one seat individually in either Chamber. 

As records treaty rights, the report observes that the Lord Chancellor promised 
to entrench them as wHi as the internal sovereignty of States and fortify them so 
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Elrongly as to place them entirely beyond any risk of erosion under the influence of 
political practice or usage as in the’past, as irell as beyond apprehension of My ui* 
rect encroachment by the Federal Legislature or Executive Government in the fiuura 
As regards the special powers of the Viceroy to protect the interests^ of the i^di- 
an States in disputes about water, land or money, they were prepared in all 
able matters to leave the discussion to a jndicial Tribunal with a right to the \ ice- 
roy to vary the order, if necessary, but they hoped that a convention might grow so 
that the award of the Tribnnal vfould be binding even upon the Viceroy. _ 

On the 27th February this year, the Viceroy was able to assure the Pnnee oi 
the Standing Committee at Delhi that their contentions had been accepted m tee 
main by His Majesty’s Government. _ 

The Ministers’ report refers to Finance, and says that the question of the liability 
to direct taxation of the Indian States under ihe’orders of the Federal Government 
was meticulously examined. The Paramount Power would protect the States from 
wars and foreign aggressions, whether they contributed to the cost of defence 9 r 
not and all war contributions by the States would continue to be voluntary as in 
the past. In the case of a financial or economic emergency, the States 
looked up to for some contribution on a uniform basis, among which subsitiiary 
matters are mentioned. .. 

The report refers to the discussion which their deputation had with the inUis 
Office and the officials in charge of the Reforms Bill, who had promised mutual pro- 
tection of the Provincial Governments and the States Governments as well as lhar 
Eulers from defamation and malignant calumnies. The report adds ‘‘The duty ot 
punishing libel and sedition will be recognised on a complete basis of reciprocity 
between the States and the Provinces, and we learn that a new Bill is already under 
the consideration of the Government of India”. , 

The concluding paras of the Report contain a vigorous plea for the acceptance oi 
the Federal scheme. Indian States are said to hold a peculiar position of vantage, 
for they are asked by the British Indians to join the Federation in order that there 
may be responsibility at the Cenrct and they are looked up to by His Majesty’s Gov- 
vernment as an element of stability and moderation, which would prevent the extre- 
mist section in British India from severing the British connection. 

Referring to the Confederation Scheme, the report quotes with approval the obser- 
vations of Sir Leslie Scott, justifying it as necessary for small Princes and Eays_ : 
‘Even if it was not possible to provide the machinery of a confederation council in 
the constitution, it should find a place either in the treaty of accession or at least 
in the Instrument of Instructions or in the King's Proclamation ushering in the new 
Reforms’’. 


Princes’ MemoraDdem to the Cabinet 

Eighteen conditions precedent were submitted by the Princes to His Majesty's 
Government for joining the Federation. They would examine any future constitution 
from this standard. The Princes’ memorandum said : 

(1) Any amendment to the Constitution shall for the purpose of its introduc- 
tion, require in the lirst_ instance, a two-ibirds majority of the Houss in which it is 
bang introduced, and will only become law after separate ratification and acceptance 
tw three-fourths of the Indian States represented in the Federal Legislature, and by 
of the members representing British Indi.a. provided that no alteration 
a^ecliug the following matters shall be deemed valid without the consent of the 
fctate concerned : 

In autonomy of the States; (b) representation allotted to an}’ State 

I. House; (c) minimum representation to anv State in the Lftwer Honse ; 

snbiKt?^ tcmtorial limits of a State; and (e) ad’dition to the list of Federal 

f constitutional gnar.antc<3 provided for shall be unalterable 

tvT ^^oonfcnt of each Fidcrating State. 

merit Government will ffiivc no concern with the form of the Govcin- 

to the Federffi^L^ciatnra" Ejecting representative of the Indian States 
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(31 In the erent of a Federating State refnsing or otherwise failing to discharge 
its Federal^obHgations, the Federal Government shall, wherever possible, invoke the 
the g-30>d ofnees of the Confederation. If this procedure in any particnlar instance 
H not fonnd feasible, the Federal Government will, in the last resort, deal with the 
fctata through the Viceroy as the representative of the Crown. 

(4) On a representation made at least by two-thirds of the representatives of the 
Stctes in the Federal Legislatures in rf^aid to any Bill passed by the Legislature, 
tot such legislation contravenes the gaarantess contained in the (jonstitution, such 
legislation shall not have the force of law pending the decision of such authority as 
may^be competent to decide on its validity. 

(5) Through some suitable method of augmentation or otherwise, it should be 
secured that the comparative influence of the States in the control of Federal matters 

not too far whittled down if only a majority and not the entire body of States 
join the Federation. 

(6) There shall be absolute guarantee for the connection of India with the 
British Crown. 

(7) There shall be no discriminatory legislation against any of the Federating 
States or the subjects of any such States. 

(S) The States shall enter the Federation by means of treaties made with the 
Crown and the provisions oi these treaties shall be outside the operation of Parlia- 
mentary or Federal legislation. These treaties may provide special safeguards for the 
particnlar interests of individual States and will admit of reservations being made by 
any State that may so desire. 

(9) (a) The appellate jarisdiction of the Federal Court shall not extend over the 
Courts of Indian States. Questions arising ont of the constitution or relating to 
the interpretation of Federal laws in issue before State-Courts, shall be referred for 
opinion to the Federal Court and the State-Courts shall give their decisions on the 
points referred to in accordance with the opinion of the Federal Court. 

fb) The Federal Court shall be constitute by delegation of authority from the 
Crown and from the Eulers of the Federating States. 

(c) An appeal can lie to the Privy Council in England from the decisions of the 
Federal Court provided that a suitable constitutional formula could be devised which 
would not detract from the sovereignty of the Federating State. 

(d) The Federal Court which would' derive its jurisdiction with regard to the 
States from the States concerned, should interpret the constitution strictly, so as not 
to extend the orbit of the Federal Government beyond the subjects and powers ex- 
pressly delegated to it fay the constitution. 

(10') 2\o 'existing right or dispute concerning rights afiecting any particular State 
of a josticiahle character, will be prejudiced fay the mere foct of its entry into Fede- 
ration. The fact that the Government of India have rejected the case or have refused 
to the point of view of the States, shall not be treated as sufficient cause for 
treating the case as closed. 

(11) Eeferenee to the administration of individual States in regard to non-federal 
matters or against individual rulers of Governments of States shall not c-ome with- 
in the pnrview of the Federal Legislature. 

(12) executive or legislative action shall be lawful within the territories of the 
Indian State, unless it proceeds directly or indirectly from the authority of the Go- 
vernment of the State concerned or of the Federal Government in matters delegated 
to it and within the specific limits of such delegation. 

SriTES AXD Fedeeal Laws 

(13) Federal laws should not apply propria riporc to Indian States, bat the States 
shonid accept and pass federal laws as State laws and such laws should operate as 
State laws within the territories of the States from the federal Government, pro- 
vided tot: — 

(a) With regard to certain subjects like Federal Taxation in which it is essential 
that legislation should take eflect as soon as it is passed, the laws passed by the 
Federiil Legislature shall be presumed to have been enacted by the State concerned 
from the date they are enforced by the Federal Government. 

(b) All Federal laws on subjects and within the powers delegated to the Federal 
Government, after the expiry of a certain specific period, shall be presumed to have 
be^n enacted within the territories of the States as State laws. 

(c) That the servants of the Federal Government, in the course of the perfor- 
mance of their legitimate duty within the territories of the Indian States, will, as 
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now, continue to be subject to the Federal law from the date they are enforc^ 
by the Federal GoTernment. This does not mean that they will cease^ to be sub- 
ject to the internal sovereignty and laws of the State concerned in matters not 
specifically del^ated to the FMeral Government. _ 

(d) Tmit the individual State need not enact laws which have no application 
whatsoever to their respective territories. _ 

(c) All amendments of the Federal laws in their application to a particular State 
to suit special local conditions, will be subject to the previous assent of the Fede- 
ral Government. , 

(14) The powers of concurrent lerislation in matters not solely reserved to the 
Federal Government shall remain with the States, provided that Federal legislation 
shall override State li^slation in regard to all Federal subjects. 

(15) The Crown shall be ri^uired to incorporate provisions in the constitution 
retaining power and sanction for itself to secure respect for treatie which have 
been declared by the King Emperor as inviolate and inviolable and to sec that the 
obligations and agreements contracted by both the parties, namely the States and 
the Crown are not encroached upon by the Federal Executive or Legislature and 
are not varied or abrogated without free consent of both the parties. 

tlG) The Constitution shall provide, by the insertion of a separate clause, that 
no unfriendly Act shall be permitted by one federating unit against another and 
that there shall be no interference, direct or indirect, in the internal afiairs of any 
State. 

(17) Xo restrictions which are not in accordance with the specific terms of 
their treaties, are imposed on the States in regard to the number and equipment 
of their armira. 

(18) The Constitution shall make provision for the States joining Federation 
collectively through a confederation, but it shall be permissible for such as may 
60 desire to join the Federation individually. 


The Paojab States’ People’s Conference 

3/r. A. V. Palicardhan, in the course of his presidential .address at the fourth 
EKsion of the Punjab States’ People’s Conference, bdd in Delhi on theSlh. April 1933, 
observed : — 


it 


, ■^0'^ fhe moment, the hops for the people of the Indian States seem to lie in 
me fact that British Indian leaders will for their own reasons consider the White 
I aper coustiluliqn to be so radically objectionable as to lead them to reject it in totq, 
possible improvement therein can so improve the constitution as to make il 
acceptable to the States’ pcopla They must above all secure (1) popular election in 
tne federal legislature: (2) a Declaration of Eights available for the people in the 
.states and enforceable through the agency of the federal court ; (3) fcderalisation of 
civil and criminal law ; (4) lodgment of residnary powers in the federal govern- 
ment ; (5) continnapce of the present practice in the matter of pararaountcy, but a 
P'cater alertness in fulfilling the Crown’s pledge of good government in the State 
to tne pc-ople. These demands of the States’ people voiced from many platforms, 
cannot be met by a mere amendment of the White Paper' constitution in 3ctail; they 
rKiiiy require the whole basis of constitution to bo altered. The people in the States 
■nT^T therefore be none too sad at the rising tide of unreserved dennncialion of the 
" ime p.^r le^mg to the scrapping of the present proposals. 

deOnilely expressed the opinion that British Indians 
I’tiinrT CO without any reforms than have reforms which arc any- 

n -r n ^-‘^“'nbratc-d in the spec-ches of the Scerctarv of State at the third 

most ’nibrV ^ f^id in fairness to Sir. Cliintaraani that he does not, like 

fcct= urocf-eH ^India, turn a blind eye to nomination and other dc- 
on •-■ates entry into the federation and concentrate his attack 

of the meriu and suspicion on Ihc part of Britishers. If his view 

India iTconcr^L^ fu'^®^® echeme prev-ails. c'cn if it be onlv in so far ns British 
luaea is concerned, then the pc-iat of view of the Indian Slates’ people will at least 
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have a fair chance of being considered. This much I know — that the proposed con- 
stitution is doomed if it is not rushed through Parliament -while many of the politi- 
cians of the radical school arc not free to make their voice felt. I have reason to 
believe that several of the Congress leaders will not accept a constitution which pro- 
vides for the nomination of the States’ representatives. But they are kept out of con- 
stitution-making now just ns much as the States’ people. If therefore, only a 
rejection of the White Paper can make the services of these leaders available to us, 
we may be executed for hoping that it will be rejected. We may not be certain 
that as a result of it our position will be improved, but It is only in that quarter 
that there is some room for hope. 

There must arise among the_ British Indian publications to whom it falls to take 
part in constitution.al negotiations some who will have the courage to say to the 
Princes : Keep your autocracy intact if yon must in your own States ; as to that 
we can have nothing to say except in the way of a friendly suggestion. But wo 
will not let you come in as autocrats in our constitution. You must put on a 
demorcatic garb and adopt democratic practices as constituent members of 
the new polity which you and we are to form together. We will make your way as 
Smooth as possible. But on no other terms is federation possible. If election is 
ever to remain in the distant future, we must part company. We ctin resume dis- 
cussions when you become friendly to popular government. For it is that which we 
wish to bring into existence and not merely a change-over from a white to a brown 
oligarchy. Such a change-over will only adjourn the day when we can attain our 
destiny of being a democratically governed people. To say so is, it is generally bc- 
lived, to make federation impossible, I do not share this before, and I will give you 
my reason for it. 

If you examine the list of federal subjects, you will find that in the case of all or 
most of those subjects the States have alre-idy made a de facto surrender of power 
over them to the Government of India. With the States, therefore, it is not a ques- 
tion of surrenderiug something which they control at present by joining federation. 
Federation would rather enable them to reg.iln control of what they have lost and 
get a partial control over British India to-day. They stand to lose nothing, but gain 
a lot. In these circumstances, it is more than likely that they will agree to adopt 
democracy in handling this subject if they know that only on Ibis condition can 
they come into their own. Did not His Exalted Bigness the Nizam promise to in- 
troduce, not a dyarchy of the kind which prevails at present in British Indian provi- 
nces, but full provincial autonomy in Berar if returned to him ? Not that the 
Nizam is a fanatical democrat and c.annot bear to see his people groaning under 
autocracy modified as it is under dyarchy. But he saw that his only chance of hav- 
ing Berar restored to him consisted in his adopting a democratic form of government 
if only for that province. Why would not then the Nizam and other rulers adopt 
democracy in so far as federal subjects are concerned provided British Indian leaders 
produced among them the feeling_ tb.at no other condition would federation be per- 
mitted and that on no other condition would they be allowed to-cstablish control over 
these subjects. Instead however of impressing them with such a conviction, British 
Indian leaders have convinced themselves that federation is not a necessity for the 
States at all, but that it is a necessity for British India alone ; that without a federa- 
tion it will be impossible for British India to ntt.ain self-government, not merely on 
political grounds but on constitutional grounds ns well (constitutional theories always 
come in very handly to British Indian politicians, on whatever side of the fence they 
may stand) ; and that to bring about such a federation the yielding must be all on 
the side of British India, for on no account and for no reasons whatever can a 
bre.a^ay of the States bo contemplated. This attitude is wholly unnecessary and 
inexpedient. But it was such a defeatist spirit which informed the endeavours of 
our British Indian politicians in oxir constitutional discussions. Until that is laid 
aside, we cannot possibly have a satisfactory constitution. 

I have had to consider the White Paper constitution so far mostly ns it aflects 
British India ; for it is through British India that we, the States’ people, can at all 
hope to have the constitution modified. We can neither accept nor amend nor 
reject the constitution ; we simply h,ave no hand in it. We must, therefore, con- 
vince British India that what is conducive to our interests is also conducive to 
theirs. It is only then that we can persuade them to take the line which we would 
desire them to take. And we must, therefore, make it perfectly plain that the 
White Paper scheme is of no advantage to us at all ; and that we shall lose nothing 
if it is turned down. On the contrary, if passed, it will seal our fate tor alt time 
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if it be made, as the Princes propose^ almost ^rholly nnalferable in future. One 
of the Princes’ demands is — and this is not a demand that is made only by uhat 
is styled as the more conserratire section — that merely to propose^ an amendment 
a two-thirds vote of the legislative chamber concerned is required, and that the 
proposal must then be ratified by three-fourths of the States and three-fourths of 
the members in the legislature from British India. It is obvious that a constitu- 
tion so framed practically places itself beyond all possibility of amendment — like 
the law of Modes and Persians. But I am not disposed to quarrel with the Rulers 
on this account. They have boldly taken this provision from the United States 
constitution. A fed,.ral government should be and must be difficult to amend, and 
knowing that it is so rigid and unamenable, we must in framing it be a hundred 
times more careful than in framing a unitary constitution, which would be infinite- 
ly easier _ to change. British Indians, however, are following a contrary course. 
They are in a terrible hurry to pass the constitution and then would perhaps try 
to make it easily amendable. In this attempt they are bound to fail. The ruler.s 
of States have precedent on their side. Therefore, British Indians had better think 
a thousand times before agreeing to a constitution which would necessarily be, and 
should properly be, incapable of frequent alterations. 

But there are certain matters which the rulers insist upon placing outside the 
scope of possible amendment even by such a hopelessly stiff procedure. There 
must not be even the smalles’t loophole for a change in certain respects. IVhat 
are they? The form of government in the States and the method of selecting the 
States’ representatives in the federal legislature. With the former we are not con- 
cerned immediately ; we shall have to deal with it ourselves independently of the 
federal constitution. But election cannot be insisted upon by British India at 
any time in future. British India is very sore that a definite limit of time is not 
fixed in _ the constitution for the autocratic termination of safeguards which arc 
admitted in general terms to be temporary. In the matter of choosing the Slates' 
representatives, the rulers must be free not only now but for ever and ever to 
retain nomination if they so choose. In this case it js not a question of automatic 
liqnid.atioD of nomination ; but a definite prohibition is to be imposed upon its 
ultimate liquid.ation. There is another matter which c.annot be changed in any 
State except with its own consent, and that is the list of federal subjects. Suppo- 
sing a two-thirds majority of the House of Assembly proposes and threc-fourihs 
miijority of the States ratify a provision en.abling the federal legislatHjre to incre.o.so 
the number of federal subjects— a hard enough condition :n all conscience — will 
the increased list come info force in all the federating States ? No. The legislature 
may enlarge the number, but it will have no effect in any State unless that State 
is agreeable. Why, even the list as it siands to-day represents, so far ns the 
States_ arc concerned, only the maximum number of subjects that can possibly be 
put into the federal category. Every Stale, however, is to be free to pick and 
choose from the list. The legislature solemnly declares that a certain number of 
functions are of national concern and must be federally administered, but any 
ruler ^_n say in reply : “Well, you think so, but I don’t ; and I am going to re- 
serve this, that and other subject to my undivided control.” That being the pro- 
posed constitution, it is no wonder that any subsequent addition to the fc-dcralist 
will have no binding force upon any Smte. Popular election and a due increase 
1-1 ^ federal subjects arc among the first thing.s that the States’ people 
vpuld like to secure. But the proposed constitution bars the wtty completely to 
them. It is clc.ar, therefore, that the States’ people will bo kept out of the Mcral 
ronstitntion for as long as the rulers are so minded, or, rightly interpreted for all 


I do not cnl.argc at this stage upon other demands that the Princes are making ; 

a confederation should also be possible within the federation, and 
that fMcral laws should not apply in the Slates in virtue of the fact, that thov arc 
federal but bt^nse they arc adopted by the States. These and such other demands 

notice. I would rather leave them to be dealt with 
Indian politicians who b.ive been placing their talents behind the 
broadly, I cannot honestly reassure von that the 
•( Icastbcncfit the people of the States. It is not 

toit ibe rights of any bind at the present time ; 

cuLrL '’^..PC'Prinal. It is not given to us, as I have already s.aid 

th^mst?rr ‘o .reject it. But if wc conld have h.ad n say in 

th. matter, I have no donbt as to what it would be from our own point of view.'^ 
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KESOLUnOXS PASSED 

Resolutions 

Tne folio— ing resolntions were passed : — 

(=) In vicTT of the escinsion of representatives of the States' People from ail the 
Round Table Conferences, the COafereace registers its opinion that the ^yhite Pap^ 
embodies conclasioas Tvhtrh can never be acceptable to them. All rights and privi- 
leges that are proposed for the States are to be conferred npoa the Princes and their 
nominees. 

t’o) 2so scheme of Federation can be entertained bv the States* people vrhich 
does not provide for popular election in matters of choosing the States' representa- 
tives in Federal Legislature. For a limited period to be specified in the Constitutioa 
Act. the metho-i of selection of representatives for the House of Assemblr may be fay 
indirect election, and for the Council of State by nomination, bat after the transi- 
tional pyeriod. the members of the Assembly must be chosen by direct election and 
these of the Council of State by indirect election. 

(c) The nerr Constitution "should guarantee the elementary rights of citizenship to 
the people of the States, it being open to them to seek redress from the infringement 
of those rights from the Federal Court. 

(d) The States entering the Federation should not be permitted to reserve for 
local management anv subjects mentioned in the list of Federal subjects. One of the 
subjects vrfiich should be federairsed is Civil and Criminal Lavr. 

(e) Residuary jurisdiction shoald be vested in the Federal Government and in 
the Prorinces. 

(f) A special procedure for amending the Constitution m.ay be provided, but 
vrhea the amendments are passed by a r^nisite majority in the Federal Legislature, 
they shoald automatically come into force without separate ratifications either by the 
Federating States or by the British Indian Provinces. Enlargement of the list of 
Federal subjects and the method of selection of representatives of States to the 
Federal Legislature should be partloalarly specified as fit subjects for amend- 
ment. 

(gl Federal laws should not require to be adopted by the States for being enfor- 
ced m the States : bat should be made applicable automatically as in Bntish 
India- 

(h) The Federal Government should deal individually vrith each federating special 
unit and should not be required to deal with a Confederarioa of States. 

(i) Paramountcy mus; continue to he vested as now in the Governor-General- 
ia-CoanoU. The occasion for the exercise of Paramountcy rights may, if possible, 
be specified, and cases of gross mis-govemmeat in the States "should be investigated 
before being dealt with fay" the Paramount Power. The investigation should be c.ar- 
ried on by "the independent bo-dy in which no Ruler and no oiScial serving in the 
State should have a place. 

(j) The Conference makes a special appeal to the BricL^h Indian leaders of all 
parties to reject the constitution if it does not satisfy the above demands of the 
States' people, and particnlsrly. if it does not provide for genuine popular election 
of State' repreeatatives and 'declaration of rights for them. 

STATES’ PEOPLE’S CONFERENCE ON WHITE PAPER 

The following resolutions were passed at a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Indian ^States* People's Conference held at Bombay on the 30ih April, ilr. 
Govindlal ShivIai Pitty presiding : — 

(1) This meeting eaters its emphatic protfst against the exclusion of the represen- 
tatives of the States' people from all the Round "Table Conferences and _ the_ Indian 
Committee sitting with the Joint Select Committee and rasters its opinion that the 
VThite Paper which em'nodis the conclusions of these conferences cannot be accept- 
able to them since their position has been deliberately ignored threnghout, and all 
the rights and privileges that are proposed for the States are reserved for and are 
vested in^the princes and their nominees. 

(2) No scheme of Federation can be enterfruned by the States' people which does 
not provide for popular election in the matter of choosing the States' representatives 
to the federal legislatures aud which does not satisfy the following demands of the 
States' people:-^ 

(a) The new constitution should guarantee fundamental rights and federal citi- 
zeasinp to the people of the States, it being open i.to them to seek redress from infri- 
ngement of these rights from the federal court. 
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(b) The States entering the Federation ehould not be permitted to reserve for 
locaI_ management any subjects mentioned in the list of federal subjects. (But the 
list itself needs further expansion, one of the subjects which should be federalised 
being civil and criminal law). 

(c) The residuary jurisdiction of the constitution should vest in the federal 
Government. 

(d) A special procedure for amending the constitution may be provided ; but 
when amendments are passed by a requisite majority in the federal I^islaturo they 
should automatically come into force without separate ratification by the federating 
units. 

(s) Federal laws should not require ratification by the States for taking efiect in 
the federating States but come into force automatically as in British India. 

• * Tbe federal government should deal individually with each federating State 
unit and should not be required to deal with a confederation of States. 

. Pnramountoy may continue to be vested as now in the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil for a transitional period, after .the expiry of which it should vest in the Federal 
Oovernment. The policy of the exercise of pafamonntcy rights and obligations 
®bould be clearly defined, codified and published. 

(h) _No safeguards which are not demonstrably in the interests of India should 
be provided for in the constitution. 

(3) This meeting makes a special appeal to British Indian leaders to make every 
enort to get the above demands of the States’ people embodied in the new constitu- 
tion. 

(4) This committee considers it necessary to hold an All-India States’ People’s 
^nvontion as early as possible for the purpose of giving an efiective voice to the 
btates peoples demands aud authorises the working committee to decide the time and 
place after consulting the various organisations of the State’s people. 


THE IBYSORE PEOPLE’S PARTY CONFERENCE 

trriTi'n Mysore People’s Parly Conference was held at the 

fbe 19ih. March 1933. Dewan Bahadur B. 
fJnrprnm^\ Ex-Chicf Minister of the Madras 
amnno- the ^nfcrence. There w.as a large gathering of States’ Subjects, 

S Srinivasa Iyengar, S. K. Venkatarnngam. 

ficasr^ TC Pp^ri Ja. Bashynm. C. N. iXarasinga Rao, Advocates, '’and 
lUcasrs. K. Chengalmya Reddy. D. S. Mallappa, K. Ranga Iyengar. 

delciwtef*"ai^’ the Reception Committee then welcomed the 

Friends f hi fi.l? fi‘ course of his speech he said : 

diflierent from thnen of the Britiph Indian Provinces arc fiindaraentnlly 

In fact thcTolnUoI Jr ^h“„ vital points of contact, 

by the problems of the s°alei“ complicated 

Sta^smen'^^of acknowlcdacd ’nhHhv I I past Round Table Conferences, 
tion of the representativM t^^pressed that without the coopera- 

arrivo at a satisfactory conclusion ^on'nfl well-nigh impossible to 

the one hand the representatives r r raised. On 

of British India have unaninio^BlvwS^la^id^i'n^'/'.?’^^ ^’“Vly as also those 

in their adrainistration to the FelprlrrII^r*^“^ States should be subject 

the other hand, in ODDOsition tn thL P'^verument which is now to be evolved. On 
hold the opinion that^tlie Native 'll’, some of the States 

Crown acting through the VieerA.; .? *?. ?"l»3-'=tcd to the control of the 

which view ti.st advances the inferMiIi”nf”fl"'' '^*^ 1 ’'’ yon, gentlemen, to decide 

matter for congr.atulation that our own ° " 

being the first to express its wminII'I!.a ‘j? .C'vo’ a vexy commendable lead in 
next important matter to which I would .Federation scheme. The 
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same m^ner in jrhiA those of the snbiects of British India trill be safeguarded in 
the coming constiiuticn. Xeither the Princes nor the British Government have so 
far expressed any favonrable vietrs on this important matter. And net a single 
chapter hr.s beea devoted in the published literature to a discussion of this very im- 
portant Enb]’sct. Wonid it not be graceful if the representatives of the Xative 'States 
vrho have fc^n boasting of their emdeavonrs to help the people of British India in 
their fight for political freedom accord some degree of independence to their own 
sabjects first ? I request this Conference to apply its mind to a consideration of 
these important snbjects. 

In the present state of things some of the other matters which are wellworth 
consideration are these. The representatives of the Native States to the Federal 
legislative bodies ought to be those elected from the people of the States. The funda- 
mental rights of the Native States' subjects should be recognised and incorporated in 
the statute conslituting the Federal Government. In all disputes relating to the 
administration of the Federal Government the final appeal should lie to the supreme 
coert in India which shonid also be the highest Court of appeal even for States' 
subjects. The Federal Cabinet should reserve some seats to the elected representa- 
tives of the Native States' people. And more than all the effect of the White Paper 
on the people of the Native States which has just been published has got to be con- 
sidered by our Party. 

^ It may be true that the political issues of British India are different from those 
of the Native St.atcs in some respect. Yet the stmggle for political freedom and the 
fight for political salvation of British India have stirred the consciousness of the 
peoples of Icdi.a. A dynamic jiowcr hitherto unfclt has electrified the life 
of the masses. Even the snbjects of India have developed an eaKmess for 
the recognition of their rights and privileges and are set thinking about their politi- 
cal freedom. 

Gentlemen, yon know enr p.arty is not older than three years. Though young in 
age it has achieved results that would make the old blush. 'The vor'r, disinterested 
and unselfish, that it has done both in the legislative bodies and tic country^ has 
attacted the attention of all. Nenrished by your kindness, blessed by yonr wishes, 
this political child has gained in strength 'and intellectual ability and has been 
showing nnmislrhable potentialities cf Its future greatness. I request you to continue 
to evince the same interest in the parly so that its life of nsefnlness in the political 
arena of the connfry may continue well and long. 

The one panacea' for all political ills, the one celestial drink that will bring to 
life and stir to activity the dead life of the masses in the country is the establish- 
ment of Eespoasible Government. Without in the least affecting the bond of love 
and loyalty that now exists between our benign ruler and we the subjects, onr aim 
is to establish a Government responsible to the legislature by all peaceful, legal_ and 
constitutional means under the aegis of His Highness as early as possible. It is for 
the realisation of this grand and noble idea that I request yo'n to fight with nn- 
.animity and strength of will and purpose. We shall not be satisfied with small 
doses of favour and forget our duty ; we shall not lose courage and give up hope by 
diffcultics and dangers that may beset us ; we shall treat with equanimity and nn- 
ruSed mind gains or losses, happiness or sorrow whatever it may be ; we shall 
purify politics with purer atmosphere of religion ; we shall sacrifice all ideas of self 
and always beep the sense of duty and service in view. We will pray God to bless 
us with rourage and to lead us in the light of truth. 

Mr. Menuswemi Naidn's opaning speecb 

Dacc!} Bahadur Mimus:rami Naidu. in declaring the conference open said : 

We are on the eve cf great Constitutional Eeforms. Three Bound Table Confer- 
ences bave been held to hammer out a coastitution which will unite all India — 
British India and the Indian India — and place it on the road to Dominion Status. 
The White Paper has been published only yesterday. 

It is but natural that you, as people of the Mysore Slate, should take stock of 
the situation and realise what your position, along with other State People, will be 
under the new constitution. The States form nwrly one half of the area and 
account for nearly one-fourth of the population of India, excluding Bnrms. 

The form of the constitutional structure outlined so far will be as_ follows “(a) 
that the Act will declare that executive power and anthority_ (as in the United 
Engdom and the Dominions) vests in the Crown represented in the Federation by 
GoTEmor-Gencral and in the Provinces by the Governor : (b) that nevertheless. 
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except in eo far as is othenrise provided, (irhelher such provision be in the Act or 
in the Instminent of Instructions) the Governor- General and Governors Tvill be guid- 
ed by the advice of their rcspectivcs Slinisters ; and the Executive ■will depend for 
1^ legislative enactments and for its supply upon the concurrence in its proposals of 
the Legislature." 

The Government vfill be a Federation of the provinces in British India and the 
Indian States as its units. The province in British India vrill be autonomous, enjoy- 
ing lull responsible Government. But the States have widdy varying politics and 
“'fi^nt d^rees of internal sovereignty. 

, .Tie l_^dative organ of the Indian Federation ivill consist of tivo chambers, 
^nich will be empowered to deal with the whole range of activities of the Federation, 
both those which affect British India onlv and those which affect all the Federal 
territory. In the Lower or the Popular House, it is proposed to allot one-third of 
to the Slates and in the Upper House about 40 per cent. The British 
India Provinces will send the other reprisentatives. The selection of British Indian 
representative to the Lower Chamber will be by direct election by the people of the 
province and to the Upper Chamber by election by the Provincial Legislatures by 
tie Jingle transferable vote. The representatives of' the States will, on the other 
hand be nominees of the Governments of the Slates in both the ’ Chambers. The 
people^ the ttates, as such, will have no right to elect their representative to 
either Chamber. ^ 

1 , stated, the Federal Legislature will be supreme. It can pass 

laws affecting the subjects in the Provinces and States, it can sanction levy 
01 i^atiOD in the Provinces and States and it can anthorise espenditure out 
raised for federal purposes. The mlnistrv will be responsible 
confilen^^ and can continue to fnnefion only so long'as they command its 

Qf shove picture will reveal that no consideration is paid to the people of the 
sbeh. <_■ They have no voice in the Legislature, thev have no hand in eelec- 
j represcmtatives ; they will have to snbmit to taxation without representa- 
.A income may be spent without their consent. The Minisfrv will 

representatives of the people but to the representatives of 
-ft® States. In fact in no sense could the federal Government be said 

heprfsentative or responsible to the people of the States. The talk of 
responsibility at the centre has resulted only in responsibility to the Eulers of the 
fl, ® people of the States. The future Federal Government is in so 

^ concerned, neither popular nor responsible but is merely a 

t system of Government by the Eulers, with dl their dis- 

advantages intensified. 

ToMn ®”^°'^tinate that throughout these negotiations and discussion at the Round 
elsewhere, the rights of the people of the States were entirely 
representative to press their case. Our thanks are due to 
and rWnrIc Eamacbandra Eao, Messrs. G. Kdkar end E. M. Joshi 

States’ people before the Round 
the powers *^Sat*be^**^ thu^e representations seem not to have been even considered by 

Sir^T*R® Third Eonnd Table Conference, 

be State! However good the consitution may 

r.cccn'able ''-I® the constitution going to lib 

cive^the anc-pr^ ludij- ; It is for yon, the people of Indian India, to 

MnptPution 1 -^ have no donbt ihe answer is big and emphatic "Ko’. The 

■tbe'richt to seWr People of the Slates., unfess they are given 

me ngnt to select their own representatives to the Lower Chamber. 

whni'^nnp ^ ministry responsible to the Federal 

poMlar b-=i= bnt tntniberE of the lower House arc not elected on a 

lunction-wh'cn it Ls In Spppp f fences. Can any re.=ponsib!e ministry 

of nominated mcml r-= '‘f upon the confidence of this blcic 

of the'Princc^. Ih" Tower “2ndate except the plcasnre 

elected cn a wide end will con^st of members, two-thirds of them 

definite mandItS'f/om the Sp nfiL 

T\ ~ -- ' X^op.e of ttc provinces end. onc-lhird Trill be roroinccs 
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Ii 2 = defamed fie conatry's verdict in its favonr at tie polls. I am afraid tie cons- 
titation does not provide for grorth of healthy political parties, snch as are necess- 
ary for vroridng a democratic or dominion coastitntion. 

I leave it to yon, ladies and gentlemen, to consider yonr position carefully in the 
fnture coastitntion and to deliberate on rvhat steps yon aill teie to remedy the 
defect. I am snre yon have other matters more important and more closely connec- 
ted vriti the intemm administration of yonr State. Ton are naturally anxious to 
have popular and responsiile Govemm^t established in yonr State as qnicily as 
possible. 

Yon have as the Ecler of yonr State His Highness tie Maharaia whose genninc 
love and sympathy for his subjects ere well-known. And I have no donbt that if 
yon organise yourself well and carry on constitutional agitation for the speedy estab- 
lishment of fall responsible Goverament within yonr State, yon will meet with 
sneers. And I trust and hope that yonr able and distinguished Dewan, Sir lErza 
Ismail, will advise His Higness the Maharaja to give yon, the people of this State, 
the right to choose yonr representatives to the fatnre Eederal Legislatnre. 

The Preadential Address 

Air. P. Sulharama Cheiiy. President-elect of the 'conference delivered his 
address in Eannada. the summary of which was as follows : — 

hlr. Subbarama Chetti observed at the ontset that the grant of further reform in 
the States was long overdne. His Highness the SlBiaraja granted reforms 10 years 
Ego and it was time, he pointed ont that a second instalment of reforms was annon- 
nced_ by His HighnKs. Eesponsible Government should beldeclared as the goal of the 
administration. In this instalment of reforms, the following should form the salient 
features : — (1) declaration of the fundamental rights of citizenship ; (9) the establish- 
ment of a High Court by Statute and the separation of the judiciary from the ei- 
eentive ; (3) provision of only one legislature in the State instead of two as at 
present. This Legislative Gonccii should consist of abont ICO members, with an 
elected uon-oScia! majority ; (4) the power of electing one member to the Executive 
Cinacil by this body, and (5) the power of the Council to elect its own President. - 
This instalment of reforms should be worhed out for a period of 3 vears after which 
another instalment of reform should be granted, when it should be made possible for the 
members of the Legislative Council to return twoorthere members of the Executive' 
ConneiL The final instalment of reforms should confer on the chosen representatives of 
the people the right to elect the three members of the Executive Conccil, who would 
be respoasible to the Lesislatnre and hold oSce, as long as they enjoyed the confidence 
of the majority of the House. The Council shonld alio have the power of passing 
the budget. 

Proceeding. Mr. Chetti referred to the coming reforms and paid a tribute to the 
services rendered bv Sir Mirza M. Ismail, the popolar Dewan of Mpore in the 
cause of Indian Federation. At tbe first and second Eonnd Table Conferences, Sir 
Mirza had expressed Mysore's willingness to join tbe Federation. The speaker was 
firmly of opinion that the economic development of the States could take place 
only 'if they joined the Federation. Sir Mirza M. Ismail, had rendered signal service 
to ihe Stat'e by urging on the authorities concerned, the injustice done to the 
Alysore State by the continuance of the levy of the subsidy and had made out a 
gcod case for its total abolition. The Davidson Committee recommended the reduc- 
tion of the subsidy only to the extent of 7 lakhs. This was rather unfortunate. 
Once the States joined the Federation, the speaker did not see any jnslification for 
the continuance of this subsidy. Jlr. Chetty added also a word of praise to Sir 
2-Iirza M. Ismail, for his attem'pt to get the 'retrocession of the Civil and Military 
Station of Bangalore to Mysore Durbar. For these signal services, the people of the 
Slate, nay. the people of the whole of Indian India, were indebted to him. 

Eeferring to the People's Party in Mysore, ilr. Subbarama Chetti said that the 
creed of the party was to attain by all peaceful and constitutional means, Eespon- 
sible Government' in the Mysore State, adequate representation of all commnnitics 
and interests in the Govern'ment services and also in public bodies in the State. 
But unfortunately the rules of the party, as at present framed, did not justify their 
being called the' People's Party. It' excluded one particular section i, e., the 
Brahmin community. This exclusion of the Brahmins from the party, it seemed to 
the speaker, was not justifiable. Ihe several organisations in India were trying to 
counteract the evil eSects of communal organisations. The speaker would therefore 
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the Conference fo fnke np this question serionsly and decide in faronr of 
admitting Brahmins into the party. 

Since the second conference of the People’s Party in Mysore, several im- 
porlant subjects, Mr. Chelli continued, had come up for consideration before 
the representative Assembly and the Legislative Council. He would like fo 
make reference to a few of them. The first was the introduction of the methods of 
proportional representation for elections to the legislature. This method of election, 
so far as he knew, was not adopted in any part of India, except in regard to elec- 
tions to the Council of_ State and also in regard to the elections to the Madras 
University from a particular constituency. Even in such advanced countries as 
England and other European countries, the speaker was told, such a system of elcc- 
tj^on did not prevail. Personally, he was not in favour of the decision taken by 
Goi^rnment. 8nch a method of election set up one community against another 
in the State and the Government would really be doing a disservice to the people of 
the State. j o r i 


Dealing with the Municipal Eegulations next, Mr. Chetti said that all the three 
regulations came up before the Legislative Council and were referred to select 
t^oi^ittees for detailed consideration. The select committee accepted the amendments 
of Government and made some changes here and there. Even in the amended Kcgnla- 
fion, the nominated element was allowed to continue. The executive powers, even in 
premier cities, were allowed fo be vested in the Commissioner and in most of the 
^portant matters, there was no right of appeal against the orders of .the Municipal 
Commissioner. The Deputy Commissioner still continued to be something like a 
supreme authority over the Municipal Council. He would sit in judgment over the 
rMolutions of the Mnuicipal Council, and he could even go to the extent of ordering 
the suspension of the resolutions, in case he thought these resolutions were nnl.awful 
te lead to a breach of the peace ana public tranquillity. The vesting 
of such extraordinary powers in the Deputy Commissioner, was most humiliating to 
the Municipal Council. The Municipal Eegulations as passed by the Council did not, 
® liberal measure of self-government in the Municipalities. 

Chetti next referred to the appointment of the Chief Justice of the Mysore 
High ^urt and expressed pleasure that for the first time, a Mysorean, Mr. Justice 
P. Mahadevayya, had been elevated to this high office. There was a persistent rumour 
CT t-'ffect that Government were thinking of importing an outsider in the_ office. 
He would request the Government to confirm Mr. Mahadevawa in his appointment 
and thereby give encouragement to local talent. 


Proceeding, the speaker dealt with the problem of untouchability. There was an 
awakening in ,thc whole country, he said as had never been witnessed before in rrg- 
ard to the removal of untouchability. There was a thorough change in the mentality 
I * ttl* over the country. The most orthodox Kanatanists, like Pandit 5Ia- 

dan Mohan Malaviyaji, _had_ thrown open their temples for Harijans. During the 
I.ast Ecssioni'of the Legislative Council, some of the non-officials moved a resolution 
Government fo throw open all Muzrai institutions to the Harijans. 
»\ nde sympathising with the spirit of the resolution, the Government members took 
up a neutral attitude. The rcsolntion was unanimouly passed. It was up to the 
conicrencc to urge on the Government to give elTcit to the resolution immediately, 
^ome of the members of the Legislative Council were considering the desirability of 
introducing a bill, similar to that of Mr. C. S. Eang.a Aiyar in the Assembly to 
icg.aliEc temple entry by the Harijans. The speaker hoped that the bill when iotro- 

from the people. While speaking on this qncs- 
ion of the removal of untqnchnbility, the speaker would like also to advise his 
^.arijan brethren. The question of untouchability would ho solved to a great extent. 
If they led a pure life and cast off their dirty habits. 

economic condition of the people in the State, Mr. 
in '■^'7 mneh hard pressed and were unable 

of the 1 ^-^ Government to come to the rescue 

to m<'ct‘the Land revenue tax had to be reduced. In order 

Government , ""'Ebt iwcrue by such n remission of land revenue, the 

Ea?d thE net 5'°', ,‘i? salaries of the officers. When he 

rics of officers ill-paid officers of the Government to suffer. The s.i]a- 

G”vcnimtnTh,Pr^rn.il‘^‘’“^^ ^0 could be reduced. The Madras 

desired that ° provincial salaries. The speaker 

acsirea that some such bystcm_Ehould be cshablishcd in Mysore also. 
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So for as icdojiries vrere concerned, he of the opinion thot Indian in instrr 
TToald prosper only if the financial policy of the Go'erament of India anderwent "a 
thoroagh change. The . poverty of the "eoantry vras dne to a policy of free trade 
adopted by the Govemcieat, giving enconragement to foreign mannfactnrers. The 
only solution for the economic development oE'^India, tay in the political emancipation 
of the people of India. 

In conclnsion, Mr. Chetti referred to the position of the subjects of Indian Sta- 
tes in the coming Federation. This subject had bee 1 discnssed and resolutions 
passed at the Sonth Indian States People's Conference and also at the All-India 
States Snbjeets' Conference. The most important thing vras that there shonid 
be adequate representation of the Indian States people in the Federal 
Legislature, and also in the Federal Executive. So far as the Supreme Court ivaa 
concerned, the Indian Stats people shonid have the potver to approach this conrt in 
cass the fnadamental rights of citizenship were interfered with. The speaker would 
even go to the extent of saying that there shonid be an appeal to the Supreme 
Court against the orders of the ' High Court in the States. 

Mr. C.R. Reddi’s Message 

Eegretting his inability to attend the Conference. Ifr. C. E. Eeddi in the course 
of his message to the Conference said : 

I would like to know your standing and political principles. No use quoting 
dear old Basavayya and my ancient selL Onr policies were not wooden dogmas bat 
principles adapted to particular circumstances and problems and intended to be 
changed with changing times and aspirations. We certainly were for full responsible 
GovCTment and we &ow that when that came, commnaalism in services would have 
to be abandoned. At present the bureaucracy is both Government and administration 
and. so long as it continues to be Government we must fight for communal represen- 
tation. Bat it would be reversing the order of things to make communalism a prop 
and support of bureaucracy which is exactly what has happened in Mysore and also 
iu Madras. With a democratic franchise both Local and State Governments and Legis- 
latures will be predominantly popular, or ff you prefer it, Non-Brahmin in composi- 
tion and character. They wili settle the policies and direction of afiairs. Adminis- 
tration will then become "a technical agency and there should be no communal rep- 
reseatatioa in technical agencies, — whetEer medical engineering or revenue or judicim. 
The people should be the driv^ of the coach, and you must have the best horses 
yoked if you want to go ahead at fall speed. 

This policy will unite all classes for the fight for Eesponsible Government and it 
is iu accordance with world precedents and conditions of success. Political availabi- 
lity will determine Government and legislatures, and technical eSciency the adminis- 
trative departments. - 

Onr failure, and woj^e than that, traitorism to country and national liberty, is due 
to a sad misunderstanding of logical correlations if not also to want of patriotic 
character. A regiment shonid be efficient, not for fighting other regiments in the 
army, bat to make the whole army a more powerful force and to secure honour and 
glory in the common fight and service, 

^ Eemember commnniism canafi'ect end afilict only Government services. It cannot 
invade the sphere of taxes, property rights, trade, industry etc, which severally and 
together are of far greater consequences'” than all the oSces and their salaries put 
together. And for the sake of the part, we have been sacrificing the whole. 

If we are, as we contend, ninety-nine per cent of the population then why should 
we shy at responsible government and keep aloof from the great fight for it. while 
Tociferonsly demanding a distribution of the harvest to ourselves, without doing any- 
thing to till, sow or reap. If ninety-nine per cent of the population became political 
drones, is it possible to gather any honey ? Of course not, which is exactly the 
sorry and Icdicrons state of things in the rauntry. 

"When Basavayya and myself started and let the agitation in Mysore, it was with 
reference to the bureancratic regime. Had Eesponsible'^ Government" been a matter of 
practical politics then, we should have made a democratic franchise, single member 
conslitnencies, abolition of nominated seats, and Government responsible to such a 
popular Legislature, the chief planks of our platform and not bothered about the 
SOTices or other technical agents of the Government. In such conditions, member- 
ship of an important committee would be more valuable than a Deputy Commissioner- 
ship. For the Oommittee could make its views felt and prevail by appealing to the 
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Legislature which the Government is bound to obey-or get out. The moral influence 
of committees would be decisive, because they will have a material medium, of opera- 
tion. At present, the committees are of very little use ; they are only advisory bo- 
dies ; not even advisory, but beggars and supplicants beseeching for the acceptance 
of their recommendations. The final decisions rest with an irresponsible bureaucracy. 
And I often wonder whether membership of such important committees, which poor 
old Balasundaram Aiyar used to characterise as a position of respectability without 
responsibility, is consistent even with self-respect, though I know that the competi- 
tion for them is very keen and our small men feel wondrous inflated under the pomp 
of such membership. 

But let me warn you. The fight for rights will easily degenerate into a squabble 
for positions, unless the spirit of service and inexorable judgment on merits prevails 
more widely than seems to’ be the case at present. If Vakkaligrams vote for or support 
a Vokkaligar merely because he is a Vokkaligar, without reference to his ability or 
character, the representative so chosfen can have no motive for doing the right or 
refraining from wrong since he is always sure of such irrational support. Blood no 
doubt is thicker than water but surely it ought not to be thicker than . duty and 
citizenship. And if yon can’t be citizens, honest and courageous, well, you won’t get 
self-government — that is that ; but if by an unlucky change you do get it, it will 
stifle you to death by its stinking and pestilential atmosphere. 

The objective of Bosavayya and myself has always been the same ; Government 
of the masses by the masses, for the masses. Under the bureaucratic forms of Gov- 
ernment, this can never be achieved. But communal representation in services will 
do something to mitigate the evil. It is a mitigation and not a cure, becanse even 
then a man like Basav.ayya himself can’t be a member of the Government and even if 
he is appointed, he will at once forsake his representative and responsible character. 
May be, more Non-Brahmins will be taken into Government service ; but by the time 
they reach the directive positions they will have ceased to be men and become machines. 
So communal representation in service is no remedy and at least a very poor one for 
the evil of irresponsible Government which is the thing most harmful materially and 
morally to the people. The cry for a non-otBcial member of Government is a big 
hoax which none but idiots will accept as even a p.irtial solution of the problem. Before 
appointment, everybody is a non-oEcial, andf-so all appointments are appointments of 
non-oEcials. The criterion is, will he or will he not be an irresponsible oEcial after 
appointment to the Government. If he is going to be an irrespoteible oEcial, that is 
no solution of the problem in_ any sense whatever. But if he is going to be respon- 
sible to the i^gislature, then it is a difierent and better matter, provided he is made 
responsible either to an elected legislature or in the present rais-up of things to the 
elected elements in the_ Legislature. So, for heaven’s sake, don’t plead for the creation 
of more irresponsible jobs. We have enough and to 'spare already. 



